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" He who the tword of itavffa wiU beir 

Should be as holj as serere ; 

Pattern in himself to know 

Grace to itand^— Virtue to co : 

More nor less to others paying 

Than by self-ofFences weighing.'' — SHAKnapiAue. 



TO THE RIGHT HON. BARON ROLFE. 

Just Jubge, 

Princes may confer titles that perish with the man, and which^ while livini^, 
snark him only for ridicule^ ^^^ deeds give distinction that confers an immortality. 
Xn famishing the country with a verbatim report of every word spoken at the recent 
xial of myself and fifty-eight other persons, I*am neither actuated by vanity upon my 
own part, nor do I use your name with an intention of giving to the proceedings 
aa undoe importance ; I am actuated by a much higher motive. We were charged 
with the commission of acts perpetrated by others ; and while, by the doctrine of 
presumption, we should not only have been justified, but were bound to shift 
the charge from our own shoulders «ipon those of the real offenders ; yet, for my 
own part, I (eel satisfied that, in your capacity of Judge, you were bound to try the 
parties before you and them only. 

I I speak, therefore, rather of the manner in which your duty a£ Judge was dis* 

diarged, than of the fashion in which the defendants were charged. Anxious to 

L push the principles contained in the People's Charter by all the zeal and energy I 
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possess, and considering myself constitutionally entitled to do so, provided I should 
not violate the law, I have nevertheless been constrained upon many occasions to fall 
short of my duty to my party from a conviction that the law would be strained against 
me. You, however, have prescribed the exact lin£ts by which agitation should be 
hound, and beyond these limits I will never stray ; and I feel satisfied that I may 
include the leaders of the chartist party in this bond and covenant. Left wholly 
at the mercy of ignorant policemen, partisan magistrates and prejudiced juries, 
liable to be operated upon by the colouring of ingenious lawyers and political 
juJ^cs, it was no inconsiderable advantage to society at large that the law upon tliis 
paint should be clearly defined. In Ireland, the land of my birth, the perversion 
cf law/and^the withholding of justice, lead to acts of savage revenge, which .else 
would never be committed; and, had the young mind of England been curbed 
by the tight rein of oppression, good men must have shuddered for the conse- 
qnences. % 

In IrelaiA, those deeds of violence are consequences of oppression and misrule ; 
diey are nit'characteristic of Irishmen, and you *^ just Judge" must ever rejoice in 
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having saved your country from a like inflictioD, to which mine^ from those causes, 
has been most unnaturally subjected. From an early period of tlie histoiy of 
this country down to the present time^ the law has been administered according to 
precedents established in those dark days, when judges w«re the mere minions ahd 
servile slaves of the crown. We have had some bright and honourable exceptions, but 
so few, that although their influence lives, and has survived through ages, yet have the 
rays shed by their names been obscured and almost lost by the dark clouds thrown 
around them by many of their time-serving successors. The law thus laid down, and 
long acted upon, is at variance with the living genius of the present times, and man, in 
his improved state, calls loudly for a new contract between the laws and the people. 
After eight long days of tedious, but not useless or uninteresting inquiry, you have 
gone far, if not in establishing a new precedent, at least in explaining the laws as they 
stand, so as to be understood by men of the meanest capacity ; and herein lies the 
great value of the recent investigation. I feel that it would not only be a presump- 
tion on my part, but that it would be out of place, to enter here into any discussion 
as to the manner in which the several defendants were thrown together, charged 
with separate offences, but held responsible for the acts of each other ; another op- 
portunity will present itself for such consideration, and therefore, I shall confine 
myself to mere comment upon the manner in which your arduous duty as Judge 
was discharged. Perhaps there is no situation in which man can be placed, so 
important as that of judge, and therefore does it behove, as well those who look 
to the laws for protection, as those who may be brought under them for correction, 
to canvass with great jealousy the acts of those who are instructed with their ad- 
ministration. In my opinion. Judex " nascilur, non fiC* I apply it to the 
judge with the same limitation that Horace applied it to the poet. He did not 
mean that a man without a knowledge of letters, without education, or some ' 
knowledge of man, could be a poet, but he meant that the genius of poetry was bom 
with him ; so, just Judge, I do not mean that education and a thorough knowledge 
the laws of his country, are qualifications which, in a judge, could bedispensea 
with, but I do mean to say, that the most indispensable qualification to fit him foi 
that high ofiice, must be inherent in him. Tiie '' unbought grace of Ufe," temper, 
the ** maviier in mpdc," and ** fortiter m re,* are graces and advantages not to be 
acquired, and are, nevertheless, the greatest requisites, as well as the greatest orna- 
ments, by which the judgment-seat- can be adorned. 

Throughout the proceedings we had opportunities of discovering your amiability 
of temper, your patience, your activity of mind, and your perfect mastery of your 
profession as a lawyer; but it was not until you were called upon to discharge your 
duties, in the united characters of man, of lawyer, and of judge, that we could dis- 
cover the astounding combination of knowledge, prudence, and honour, that ap- 
peared centered in one man. I confess that I did feel curious to learn what new 
ground you could stand upon, after the powerful mind of the Attorney-General 
the sagacity and research of Mr. Dundas, Mr. Baines, Serjeant Murphy, Mr. 
McOubrey, and Mr. Atherton, and the varied and spirited appeals of the undo- 
fended parties, a^>eared to have exhausted thesuiiject; but I was yet more astonished 
that, after all> they appeared only as labourers, who had merely laid the foundation, 
and yo were the architect to nuse the superstructure. Yes, just Judge, you did take me 
by surprise ; you did discover a combination of all those attributes so essential to the 
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complete^ the perfect, and the sadsfactoiy administration of the law, that, had I stood 
npoD trial for my life, and had I received judgment of death at your hands, however I 
might have undeserved the law's oppression, I should not have muttered a sentence 
against its administration. A just tribute piud to a judge by one who has been fairly 
tried and justly convicted before him of the one act of many charged, of which alone 
he was guilty, may be an offering tasteless to those who would prefer the character 
of yielding a pliant subserviency to the supposed necessity of the times ; but if I 
have made a correct estimate of your mind, your feelings, and your nature, you 
will receive it in that spirit in which it is meant, as the humble offering of a persecuted 
individual to one who has, without strained mercy upon tbe one hand, or without 
straining the law against him upon the other hand, taught him where the law pro- 
tects and when the law should punish. I did do that with which I was charged in 
the fifth count of the indictment, upon which I was tried, but no more than that 
I do most solemnly protest And, just Judge, my principal motive in undertaking 
to lay the proceedings before the public is in order that nothing should be concealed, 
and, above all, that not a sentence, nor even a word, of your luminous, your noble, 
jour law-ptotective, your liberty-protecting, your constitutional and truly English 
speech should be lost to the world. 

YovL may, perhaps, be able to bear the further tribute of assurance, that every 
defendant felt his liberty secure in your hands, and that, whatever they should 
suffer would be but the penalty of any offence they had committed and of that alone ; 
and tliey left Lancaster with an impression, that, having been fairly tried, as far 
as the administration of the law was concerned, they were bound in honour to 
use no other means than the law, as laid down by you, sanctions for the advancement 
of their principles. 

With most profound respect for your unequalled talent, and admiration for your 
loTe of justice, I have the honour to subscribe myself, 

JUST JUDGE, 

Your most obedient and very respectful Servant, 

FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It was originally my iatention to haye prefaced the proceedings at Lancaster, 
with an accoant of the revolntion created hy the Com Law League in Aagust last ; 
hoverer^Qpon mature reflection, I have decided upon what I consider to he the more 
just and prudent course; namely. — first, to publish the whole of the evidence, 
together with the speeches ofrconnsel and the defendants, and the summing up of 
the " Just Judge ;" and then, from the lips of the witnesses for the prosecution, added 
to such facts as are within my koowleage, to prove irrefutably, not only that the 
League did cause the outbreak, but further, that they promoted it with an intention 
of driving the people to acts of violence and outrage, in the hope of compelling the 
government by force to repeal the " Com Laws." The last numoer of the Quarterly 
JReview, has furnished ample testimony of the fact; however, there is a much larger 
mass of unpublished evidence, which, when submitted to the public, will remove any 
doubt that may yet remain as to who the real offenders were, what their intention 
was, and how their plans were to be earned out It is now Some months since I 
announced in the columns of the " Evening Star" the fact that (although Lord 
Palmerston was not personally implicated in the diabolical concoctions of the 
Com Law League) many active agents of the whig party decided upon throwing 
Lord John Russell — who was a fixed duty man, overooard, and substituting Lord 
Palmerston as the leader of the total repeal party. To enter piecemeal into so large 
and important a subject, would be ridiculous, and I shall therefore abstain for the 
present from further comment ; merely stating that I undertake to prove, notwith- 
standing the virtuous indignation expressed, by some of the leaders of the Anti- 
Com-law Association, that assassination was propounded as a means of effecting their 
darling object, and that openly and in the presence of their chairman, and without 
a siogle expression of disapprobation ; but, on the contrary, that the proposition was 
received with the most unequivocal marks of approbation. T shall abandon this 
portion of my subject for the present, and shall now proceed briefly to consider the 
elements of which the Anti-corn Law Ijeague is composed ; the reliance that the 
-working classes can place on them as a body, and the manner in which they have 
hitherto conducted their proceedings. The association is composed principally of 
master manufacturers, whose interest it is to buy labour at the cheapest market, 
and scU the produce of thelabour at the dearest market ; and, however the arithmeti- 
cal politicians may endeavour to establish an unerring scale with reference to the 
price of produce, and the price of labour, yet must every man who has read nature's 
book, and who has gathered therefrom the fact, that selfishness is the predominant 
feature of our nature, have learned that the excessive mechanical power now at work 
in this country, would furnish the owners of that power with the most ample means 
of gratifying that natural propensity, and of breaking down those usual mles, by 
which, under ordinary circumstances, reciprocal protection may be rendered 
to labour and capital; or, in other woros, how a mutual and creditable 
dependency may be made to exist. If there was no more mechanical power 
at work than would employ the hands that could be conveniently spared 
fixim other avocations, such referendal scale might be established; but, in 
oar present condition, while the employment of man is considered as an act 
of faTOor by the employer, the man is at once deprived of that protection, by which 
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a fair bargain could be struck. Let us just suppose an extreme case. Suppose a 
manufacturing district, with a population of say 30,000 hands, and suppose, for 
argument sake, that some are now idle, and that the effect of a total repeal of the 
Com Laws would be to give employment to all ; and suppose some new improve- 
ment in machinery to take place by which 5000, or one-sixth of the 30,000, could be 
dispensed with, in such case the unemployed 5000 hands would constitute a reserve 
for the masters to fall back upon, and their destitution would, firstly, place the 25,000 
at work wholly at the . mercy of their employers ; and, secondly, the poverty and 
wretchedness of the unemployed would operate strongly upon those at woik, and 
would make them submit to, if not satisfied with, their comparative condition* Thus 
I show that, with an overplus of mechanical power, the labourer is deprived of even 
a chance of protecting himself against the employer. But then the politicians tell 
us that a free trade in com would at once set all hands oping. Nonsense, rank and 
insolent nonsense! We have now mechanical . power in existence equivalent to 
600,000,000 pair of hands ; while it is an admitted fact that one in tb^ee, or one- 
third of a population, will manufacture by hand all that the remaining two-thirds can 
rejquire ; so that we have the power of producing all that eighteen hundred millions 
could require, and of only some articles too, while the population of the habitable 
globe falls short of a thousand millions, and while most of die civilized nations, 
as they are called, are daily increasing their means of artificial production. The 
League then is composed of the owners of machinezy, and machinery is the great, 
the monster enemy of an unrepresented people. 

We then come to a consideration of how far the people can rely upon the league las 
a body. It must be clear to every sane man that the Keform Bill was forced from the 
Tory party by the new-bom influence of the master manufacturers; that with their own 
party in power they have for ten years gone on establishing the details by which their 
principle of reform was to be made most beneficial to their order. The Poor-law 
amendment act, the Corporation reform bill, the Rural police bill, and, above all^the 
appointment of Whig magistrates, constituted those details, and with the necessary ma- 
chinery they have gone systematically to work to produce the great anticipated benefit 
from a reform in the House of Commons — a repeal of the Corn-Laws. To insure reform^ 
they must have had a majority of their party in the House ; and to insure a repeal of the 
Corn-Laws they mustalso have a majority ; and a necessary consequence of aparliamen- 
tary majority is the formation of an administration from that party. I would ask then, 
after a ten years' experience of those men, while they were merely completing the ma- 
chinery by which their ascendancy was to be insured and their favourite object was to 
be achieved, are they just the political party to whose keeping the working classes 
would again entrust their affairs P In whatever fascinating light the intere^^ted 
masters, or their hired itinerating hawkers, may place the question of ** cheap bread " 
before a famishing people, I ask, would they not, if once in poi»'er, strain every nerve 
and use every means to give to tHemselves all the advantages arising from what is 
termed free trade ? Lastly, as to the manner in which they have conducted their 
proceedings. With democracy and fireedom upon their lips, do we not find them 
foremost, as masters, as magistrates, and as jurors, in persecuting all who dare to 
express opinions at variance with those by which they hope to accomplish their 
object ? Do we not find them expending little short of £100,000 in twelve months 
for the purpose of buying opinion, and yet afraid to meet their very slaves in public 
discussion P Have they dared to publish any account of the expenditure of the 
" blood money P'' Have they not, as masters and as magistrates, followed up, per- 
secuu'd, tortured, and, in many instances banished from their homes, every indiviaual 
who has taken an active part in exposing their dishonesty and their ignorance P 
Have they not established the system of excommunication, by conspiring together, to 
banish from their employment every man who has taken an active part agatmt 
them } Have they not compelled men, women, and children to subscribe to that 
fun4 i>y wjiicji tljey^ hope to trammel labour, and for ever to place it under the 
: coiKrDul oC (fapit^l.?: Do they not work your wives and daughters to death, while 
: thev comoel vou 16 Iralk the streets in idleneas P Have not vour wives netitioned 
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tlieiii OTer and orer again that their hushands may he allowed to share their toil, 
and have they not indignantly refased P Is it not a notorious fact that the stem 
virtue of jour wives and daughters is the only ffuarantee you have for their pro- 
lection P And yet with such fearful odds agunst Uie working classes, can the mind 
BDggest a peater anomaly than that glorious opposition offered hy the unprotected 
slaves to ueir all powerful oppressors ? 

This oppoMtion, this successful opposition, ' is most creditable to the working 
c^lasses, and has saved this country from a bloody revolution. Since machinery and 
capita] became represented in the House of Commons, the hostility between master 
and man has become greater and greater every year, and this has arisen from the 
discovery made by the working classes that, however loud the free-traders were in 
tiieir professions, yet was cruelty and a resolution to subjugate labour to capital, 
made manifest in £beir every act, and this circumstance, above all others, has led to 
that want of confidence in the House of Commons, and which has been daily increasing 
fimm the moment that machinery shared representation with the land. From that 
moment did Ae terms Whig and Tory lose their distinctive political charactep, and 
from that hoar the country has been divided into the two great parties, by whose 
interested squabbles the nation is kept in a continuous state of feverish excitement. 
The terms Whig and Tory cannot be now properly used to distinguish political 
parties. Policy and priuciple have given way to pride and selfishness, a Whig no 
longer means a politician who would resist inroads upon the Constitution as 
gnaranteed by Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, and established by the 
revolution of 1688, a Whig now means one who can procure a seat in parliament 
upon the pledge that he is a cosmopblite, and not a mere Englishman ; but, however 
comprehensive in his philanthropy on the hustings, when invested with the power 
of representation, those universal feelings are softened down to the simple thought 
of self and factory, and how that living tomb can be worked with cheap labour 
And, if not successfully resisted, no circumstance could more tend to the completion 
of Whi^ dishonour and disgrace, than the application of a League fund for the pur- 
pose of returning new-shaded Whigs upon a pledge of supporting free-trade. 
Every man of common sense must nave anticipated some juggle from 
a change of name from Whig to Reformer, a Reformer meaning nothing 
and being as comprehensive as the pledges of those new fledged politicians, whereas 
a Whig, in its political acceptation, conveys the pledge of resisting tyranny and 
every encroachment attempted to be made upon the liberties of the people by the 
Tory narty. It was by a surrender of those principles and the adoption of free 
trade Malihusianism, tnat the Whigs lost public confidence, lost their majority, lost 
office, and lost all hope of restoration to power. This trafficking faction was 
dazzled by the moral power exhibited by the free traders for the accomplishment 
of reform, and, instead of discovering that a city or a castle in flames are not true 
lights by which public qpinion can be tested, they ignorantly supposed that the 
aame means that conferred power would preserve power. They were mistaken, 
however; Toryism has sprung from the ashes of Bristol and Nottingham, and 
Chartism has grown amid the ruins of Whiggery. 

Now the people know all these things as well as I do, and mark the result,^ 
whereas, some five or six years ago, even the people themselves expected that public 
makers would bear haraer in their addresses upon the Tory party than upon the 
'Whigs, now both are allowed to be mixed up in one common mess ; so long then 
as Parliament shall remain constituted as it now is, we have to deal but with its 
general character. Henceforth, as far as the working classes are concerned, 
the following is the only consideration to which their minds should be directed* 
Their labour is their only property, and if we were not to anticipate its fair and 
jut representation in a House of Commons, freely chosen by the whole people, and 
if we were subjected to the dread alternative of submitting to the dominion of one 
party or of the other, then the naked question would present itself as to which of the 
two has the most direct interest in subjugating labour to their will and controiil* 
Whether the landlord, who may employ forty or fifty labourers, and who, in bia 
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treatment of them will l>e subjected to some slight contrnul of public opinion, «nd 
whuse conduct, if he treats them badlj^ may be arraigned in the House of Commons 
as an exception to the general rule ; or the master who employs from one thousand 
to four thousand, aiid who, acting with his fellows upon one general rule of 
oppression is subject to no controul and liable to no contrast, all being alike engaged 
in the one common traffic of buying cheap and selling dear. Then let ns look to the 
inducements ; the man who takes two shillings a week off the wages of each labourer 
of fifty, would thereby save two hundred and sixty pounds a year, whereas the 
man who employs one thousand hands, and who would reduce their wages by two 
shillings each, would thereby pocket five thousand two hundred pounds per annum. 
A strong inducement that, methinks, to push a trade in labour without reference to 
ilemand and supply. 

-^ This is the grievance against which I have ever complained, and it is because I 
see no other means of contending against it than the establishment of the small 
farm system, that I have so strenuously and so continuously advocated that 
system. I do not think that I could select a more fitting opportunity than the 
present for briefly submitting my reasons for preferring the small farm system to the 
present factory system, as a means of insuring a fair day's wages for a fair day's 
work, and which, after all, is the aim and end of the People's Charier. I never 
anticipated that the system could be made so general that the whole working 
population shall become farming labourers upon their own account, but I do hope 
to see it brought into operation sufficiently extensive for the practical carrying out of^ 
one of the doctrines so pompously relied upon by political economists, namely, that 
when one channel is closed against labour another channel is opened. Now, I con- 
tend for it that no other market for labour than the agricultural market can be 
opened, and successfully kept open, as a means of providing for tliat portion of our 
population rendered surplus in (he artificial market, either by slackness of trade, or 
by new inventions and improvements ot mechanical power. Upon a farm a man 
can expend his own labour for his own advantage; he works like a free husbandman 
instead of as a serf ; he works at wholesome labour ; he works for himself, surrounded 
by his family, and becomes daily more atUurhed to his cottage and his spot of ground 
which became bis boud of loyalty. From the sweat of his brow he can bring up 
and educate his family without the dread of becoming a parish pauper, if he is weary 
be may rest without the dread of the overseer's knout falling upon his shoulders : if 
he is sick he can be comforted in his own bed, in his own house, by his own wife 
and his own children, and he cap draw from that store which in health he laid up 
without being thrown upon his parish or his sick club for relief. He dreads not the 
sound of the factory bell, he is not haunted during the day with the galling and heart- 
sickening reflection that he is compelled to wander in idleness from beer house to beer 
house until the time shall arrive when he will be called upon to attend at tbe living tomb 
of his infant daughter, and thence to convey her wasted and exhausted little frame 
to some loathsome underground cellar, wherein she breathisher last ; her place being 
snpplied by another infant slave, none to mourn her loss but the slave who begat 
her, or the slave that bore her : she was but a simple cog taken from one of the 
little wheels of free trade ; she never had been any thing in society, and, had she lived> 
she never would be. For fighting lier battles the glorious, the philanthropic*, the 1 

tender hearted Oastler has lost his liberty, but has not, I trust, lost it in vain* 
for fighting her battles Frost well nigh lost his life ; and, for continuing the good 
fight, I feel assured that I shall come to an untimely end. I have seen so much of 
this system ; I have seen so much of the brutality of the purse-proud liberal masters^ 
£u much of the suffering of their slaves, both old and young, that I would cheer- 
fully venture my life to-morrow to put an end to the damnable system, a system 

• which if not stopped, will snap every tie by which society should be bound. 

This system cannot be checked, cannot be controlled, by act of Parliament ; its 
abettors are too wealthy, and, therefore, too powerful for the govemment 'Hieir 
means of assault are centralized^ and easily congregated for moral exhibitions of 
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the mftrcb of intellect : the gyslem -iheo can only be kept'Vithin proper bounds 
by esltblishing a free labour market^ where the real value tX man's labour can 
be ascertained, and below which those employed in the artificial market would not 
work ; such a system would prevent the markets being glutted with the produce 
of ch^p labour, and would, at once, in some definable way, regulate the supply to 
the demand. The great barrier in the way of so desirable an object, is the repre- 
sentative quality vested in land, and the consequent management of it, with 
refeience to p(^tics and no reference to production. Farms are let in large and 
unprofitable aUotments, with the view of creating such a dependency between 
InkQord and tenant as will insure the vote of the latter. Once destroy this, 
and then the landlords will find it to be their interest to bring the land into the 
retail market, and then, bat not tiU then, can artificial labour be made serviceable 
to the state or to those empolyed at it; and then, but not till then, will England be 
independent of all the world for food and raiment, and "all the good things of this life, 
I shall bfiO^ after enter more fully upon this sub ject ; and shall, for the present, take 
my leave ofthe Le&gU^ by repeating my challenge to that body to meet their 
whole corps, or their picked spouters, in every larse town in England, Scotland, 
and Wales (with free admission), I paying one-half^of the expense and they the 
other half. And as they hav<^ taken Drury Lane for the off nights during Lent, 
I challenge them with one week's notice and free discussion, and free admission, 
I paying one*half of the expense and the League the other half. 

In this introduction I have felt it my duty thus generally to glance at those 
causes which led to the outbreaks in August last, more particularly as I was pre- 
vented by the frequent interruptions of the Attorney-General from saddling them 
upon the back of the League ; which, had I been permitted, and which I think I 
iiad a right to do, the country would have learned who the real offenders were ; 
whereas, as far as the parties on trial were concerned, the whole thing ended in a 
bottle of smoke ; the stigma resting upon the Govemment, firstly, for having under- 
taken the prosecution at all ; and, secondly, having undertaken it, wanting courage 
to charge the real offenders. 

I shall now proceed to consider the effect likely to be produced upon the public 
mind by the result of the trial at Lancaster. I have shewn you how the suostitu- 
tion of the term Reformer for that of Whig materially conduced to the injury of 
that party — so with our party. Major Cartwright, Hunt, Cobbett,Wooller, dale 
Jones, and others, bad successfully dragged Radicalism through that ordeal through 
which a democratic party must ever pass. Whatever suffering was to be endured 
in its passs^e through those several stages, they, as the leaders, were subjected to ; 
tyranny at length became exhausted, principle triumphed, and Radicalism, stripped 
of the hobgoblinism with which ignorance shrouded it, triumphed. The move- 
ment party was known, had become strong and united under the political term 
Radical, when, lo ! — and to shew you there is much in a name, our political 
opponents rehaptized us, giving to us the name of Chartists. Now, although there 
was no earthly difiference between the principles of a Radical and of a Chartint, yet 
did the press of both parties, and the very arch devil whose name stands fii^st in the 
list of those members of Parliament who adopted the principles of the people's 
charter, contrive to alarm the prejudices of the weak, the timid, and the unsus- 
pecting, until at length they accomplished their desired object — a split between 
parties seeking one and the same end. Then was the new tided mob once more com- 
pelled to drag the principles of radicalism through the fiery ordeal of social and govern- 
ment persecution under its new and horrorizing name of Chartism ; and had Sturgc 
succeeded in rebaptizing us, all the value of transportation, of imprisonment and 
persecution endured by the Chartist body for six years, would have been lost, and 
complete suffrage, the founders, finding a timely excuse when its real advocates 
were found to be ancere, should furnish its victims to social vengeance and govern- 
ment perseeution. Herein then lies the value of the recent triumph. — Democratic 



principles are, in the outset, met with taunt, with scorn, and with insult-Hiach is 
the social persecution ; then they hecome persecuted by the law, and bacfced by the 
powere of society, the straining of the law is approved as a justifiable means of 
arresting their progress. At length, in the zeal of those who are. appointed to 
administer the law, the thing is over-stretched, society becomes alarmed for its 
own liberties, the question becomes discussed, through discussion truth beeomes 
elicited, and truth being the beacon bj which Chartism is ffuided in its conne^ 
Chartism triumphs and lives, while its persecutors are humoled and hnmiliated, 
and their names but remembered with loathing and execration. Calm diseusrioD. 
will now succeed persecution, and as discussion is the very main-spring of legisla* 
tion, from it will ultimately result a confession of the righteousness of our principles, 
and then wUl follow the calm consideration as to the safest means of giving tbem 
efiect 

Those who recollect the trial of Chartists in 1839 and '40, and especially those 
whose ruined constitutions are living evidence of the injustice of the sentences passed 
in those days, must marvel at the successful stand made by public fl|Hnion. In 
less than three, years from this date it will scarcely be believed that a judge, sworn 
to administer justice, consigned honest English woddng-men to hard labour and 
silence lor two, three, and tour years, when, in some instances, not a single violation 
of the law was committed. I was present at the trial of Hoey, Ashton, and 
Crabtree, at York, when not a single act of conspiracy, riot, sedition or tumult was 
proved against them, when no evidence arose out of a public meeting which they 
were charged with having attended in the open air in mid-day, when the prosacu* 
ting attorney gave them a good character, and yet did Mr. Justice Erskine consign 
them to a felon's prison, hard labour and silence for two long years. The recent 
trials, not only at Lancaster, but at Derby and elsewhere, give hope that the savage 
ferocity of party spirit will not longer be tolerated, and tnat the laws henceforth 
must be justly administered instead of being whimsically strained for the suppres- 
sion of those principles which tyranny, in its most savage form, can never obliterate 
fr^n the minds of working men, nor drive them from their advocacy, until they shall, 
and that ere long, become recognised and embodied in an Act entitled the Pboflb's 
Charter. 
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NORTH LANCASHIRE SPRING ASSIZES. 



TRIAL 

OF 

FEARGCJS O^CONNOR, ESQUIRE, 

AND 58 OTHBR CHARTISTS, 

ON A CHARGE OF SEDITIOUS CONSPIRACY 



Nisi Prius Court y Lancaster, Wednesday, March 1st, 18^. 



This trial, which was looked forward to with the most intense and thrilling interest 
by men of every shade of politics throughout the country, not only as an event which 
would fully develope the origin and progress of the late outbreak in the manufacturing 
diatricts and mark out with legal precision who were its real promoters, but also as 
affording an opportunity of autooritatively defining what are the legitimate limits of 
persuasion ; or, in other words, whether any number of men may combine together 
"to endeavour to persuade others" to alter their political opinions, commenced this 
morning. -Long hefore the usual hour of opening the proceedings, the court was 
Y densely thronged with spectators, among whom the defendants were bromiscuously 

intersmersed. On either side of the bench an array of beauty ana fashion pre- 
sented itself such as we have seldom seen gracing a court of judicature. Many of 
the fair sex continued their attendance, without intermission, from day to day, and 
from the beginning of this important trial to its close, evincing the most lively in- 
terest in the proceedings. 

Mr. Baron Rolie lode his seat at nine o'clock precisely, and the prothonotary, 
hsviag called over the list of special jurors, some were excused on valid grounds from 
senriog, and others were fined £25 each for non-attendance. Als there were only 
nine persona remaining, a tales was prayed for, and three others were added from 
the common jury. The following. are their names : — 

JiVMSS ANDSttTON, of Duxbory, Esq., Fortnum. 

Jtmes RothweU Barnes, of Great I^^er, Esq. 

Edward Brooke, of Rnsbolme, mercbant. 

Isaiah Ashley, of Kiriidale, . merchant. 

Thomas Edgelev, of Snaholme, merchant. 

Foragrth William South, of Toxteth Park, merchant 

Charles Armslrdng, of Everton, mercbant. 

James Blyth, iPlymouth Grore, Chorlton-upon-lfedlodc. 

Thomas Hague, of Wavertree, merchant. 

Eichani Harrison, of Bumky. 

Chaflaa S4orrs, Kennedy. 

William Scott. 
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We Mieve theft^owins to be a tolermblv correct account of tbe namet of the 
fifty-nine defendants, wbicn were not officially read from the indictment, or in anj 
other way announced. We class thtsm alphabetically^ surnames first, for conre- 
nience of reference : — 



Aikiil, WiUkm 

Arthur Jtmet, afku M'Aitiiur 

AllinioD, John 

Amn, John 

Btintow, John 

Brooke, Robert 

Beesley, WilliAm 

Brophy, Patrick Murphy 

Booth! WillUm 

Campbell, John 

Cartledge, James 

Cooper, Tbomaa 

Clarke, Joseph 

Chippendale, James 

Challenger, Alexander 

Candelet, George 

Crossley, John 

Doyle, Christopher 

Durham, John 

Fletcher, John 

Fraser, Thomas 

Fen too, James 

Grasllf , James 

Harney, George Julian 

Hill, William 

Uoyle, John 

Johnson, George 

Leach, James 

Leach, John 

Lomax, John 



Lees, Robert 
Lewis, John 
M*DooaIl, Peter M omy 
M'Cartney. Bernard 
Massey, John 
Mahon, Thomas 
Mooney, James 
Morris, David 
Nwrman, John 
O'Connor, Feargus 
Otiey, Richard 
Parkes, Samuel 
Pilling, Richard 
Pitt, Thomas 
Ross, David 
Railton, Thomas 
Ramsden, Robert 
Scholefield, Jaroes 
Scholefield, William 
Smith, Thomas Browne 
Skevington, James 
Stephenson, William 
Storah, Thomas 
Tay,lor, Frederick Augustus 
Taylor, James 
Thornton, John 
Woolfenden, Albert 
Wilde, John 
Woodruffe, William 



The counsel for the crown were her Majesty s Attorney- General ( Sir Frederick 
Pollock), the Hon. Mr. J. Stuart Wortley, Q.C.; Sir Gregory Le win, Q C. ; 
Mr. Hildyard, and Mr. Pollock. For the defendants, Mr. Dundas, Q.C., said, 
he appeared (Mr. Atberton with him) for Robert Brooke. Mr. JBaines, Q.C., said, 
he appeared (Mr. Cobbett withJbim) for James Scholefield and William Scholefield, 
Mr. Aiherton appeared alone 1or James Feoton and William Stevenson. Mr Ser- 
jeant Murphy said, he appeared for Thomas Railton, John Durham, and Peter Mur- 
ray M'Douall. Mr. M'Oubrcy appeared for John Thornton, Jaroes Mooney, and 
William Aiikin. The other defendants had no counsel, and chose to defend them- 
selves. 



The ATTORNEY.GENERAL said, that with 
respect to William Scholefield (the 8on),hisleam- 
ed friend might dismiss all further concern. He 
thought a nolie proicqS had been issued ; but 
he would take a Trerdict of acquittal, either now 
or at the end of the case. 

Mr. SERJEANT MURPHT said, he appeared 
for George Johnson ; but that defendant said he 
should prefer conducting his own case, and he 
therefore defended himself. 

Mr. POLLOCK stated, that this was an in- 
dictment against the defendants for conspiracy 
and for divers unlawful assembles, for forcing 
people to leave their work, and for issuing 
acditioni libels and other publications, with 



the intention to bring about a change in the 
laws. There were various other counts in the 
indictment [We believe sixteen in all] slating 
these charges in different ways. To this in- 
dictment the defendants had severally pleaded 
not guilty. 

The ATTORNEY.GBNBRAL then rose to 
address the jury as follows: — May it please 
your Lordship and Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
can assure yon most unfeignedly, that I never 
rose to discharge a njore painful duty, than it is 
now my lot to discharge this day, nor one in 
vvhich I consider the responsibility cast on those 
who have advised the Crown to be greater than 
it is on the pnsent occasion while for a moment 



I allude to drcumstiuices, wUdi matt or lay 
mmt be in the knowledge of ereiy one oijwi, u 
probably tbey are of almost er ery penon in 
Court, wbik I advert to tbem bat for a moment, 
in ordsr to caution yon against any impression 
which you may have received with respect to 
nny inditidoal before yon came into that box it 
is scarcely possible not to entertain a strong im- 
pression of the danger and the mischief that 
might arise from offences snch as are imputed in 
the indictment, if indeed thfy haye been com- 
mitted by any of the defendants. Gentlemen, I 
would can your attention exclnsiyely on this oc- 
casion to the evidence that will be laid before 
jon, and I state in the outset, without the 
J%btest difficulty, that if yon are not satisfied of 
the guilty participation of every defendant, let 
all those who hive, by thdr own evidence, or by 
the weakness of the case for the prosecution 
raised a favourable doubt in your minds, have 
the benefit of that doubt, and by your verdict be 
acquitted. Gentlemen, the offence impoted to 
the defendants is that of endeavouring, by large 
jttsemUies of persons, accompanied by force, 
violence, menaces, and intimidation, to produce 
aoch a degree of alarm and terror ttmraghout 
the country, as to produce a change in some of 
the fundameotial poitfts of the constitution of 
this eonntry. I shall, not stop here to inquire, nor 
^all I detain you a moment to discuss, the 
merits or demerits of the change, nor the beauty 
of the constitution under which we live, nor the 
happiness which if may or may not shed around 
those who have the blessing to live undftr it. 
I am here not to discuss any political subject 
whatever. I am not here to praise the conatita- 
tion ; I am here for the purpose merely of 1^ 
Seating the law. I doubt not his Lordship will 
tell you that the course of proceedings which I 
have adverted to is illegal, and that it is not 
by snch proceedings that any change of whatever 
sort is to be brought about in the constitution 
of this country ; and if yon are satisfied by the 
evidence that the respective defendants have 
taken a part in a proceeding which had this for 
its object, and that these means which I have 
adverted to were the means to be resorted to by 
them, then it will be your painful duty to find 
them gaOty. Gentlemen, as little have I to do 
with the political origin of the meetings to which 
I must first call your attention. I propose to 
enter into no secret history of the motives of 
any individual anterior to the time whan first the 
law was violated. I propose not to enter into 



any iaquiiy as to what were the eirenmstancei 
that led to the commission of these offences, 
beyond what is abaolntely necessary to rendtr 
the ftets intelligible to yon. And, gentlemen, 
having thus stated to you the dnty that I oob- 
edve I hata to perform, and entreat yon to dia- 
mias from your recollection any drcamstanoa 
tending to cast any prejodice» or which may 
weigh against any of the prisoners individually, I 
shall proceed, as shortly as I can, to narrate the 
ftets which I propose to lay before you as mat- 
ters of evidence. Gentlemen, somewhere fUMut 
the 26th July, there wu a meeting held atAshton- 
itoder-Line, the situation of which you are pro- 
bably aware of, with ref^nce to Manchester. 
It is about six miles to the east of Manchester. 
At that meeting the defendant, William Wood- 
vaMt, was chairman, and another of the de- 
fendants, of the name of Pilling, wm present, and 
was called upon to speak, and you will find 
that the language used on that occasion was 
such as oould leave no doubt whatever as to 
what the objects and intentions of the paitiea 
assembled were. I propose to read a very few 
sentences of what fell from the chairman and 
from Pilling, when he addressed the 'meeting, 
which I read, because there is no doubt that 
evidence will be given to confirm the sutement 
I make. Woodruffe opened the meeting by a 
statement in which be exhorted the people to 
give over \cork until they could get a fair day's 
wages for a fair day's work. He then called 
upon Pilling to address the meeting. The 
language which Pilling used was very strong, 
and particularly directed against the owners of 
mills. A person named Aikin, one of the de- 
fendants, said he would advise the cotton lords to 
keep within the precincts of their own palaces, 
as the dark nights were coming on, and some 
bold hand more dsring than the rest would 
reckon with them, for the reckoning day was 
near, and a bloody reckoning it was likely to be. 
Gentlemen, shortly before this it appears there 
had been some reductions made by the roasters 
in the wages of those they employed; I think 
there had been as many as two or three redue-> 
tions, and the last preceding reductions had 
been carried into eflRect in the month of April 
in the last year. Some of the obeervations of 
this meeting were made with reCerenoe to the 
expected reduction of wages. Gentlemen, tho 
meeting of the 26th July was adjourned to 
Staleybridge, it purported to be on thefoUowiig 
day, hot certainly no meetiDg took plaoe than, « 



caae U wu M lUtle tttcadAd thift it eidted no 
pnUio afttentiaii whatcw. But oii the lit of 
Aigoft, Mairhoofet tho beUmaD of Hyde, gate 
lotico of anothv meetingf and at that meeting 
one of the defendaatt, George Candelet, acted 
aa chainnan. At that meeting notice waa gi^en 
of a farther meeting to take place on Sunday, 
the 7th of Angnit, at Mottram Moor, or 
Wedenaough Green, ahont fonr miles from Aah- 
ton, irhere the Chartiata had been in the habit 
of holding their camp meetingi. You wOl find 
that on Sunday the 7th of Angoit, two meet, 
iaga were held, one in the forenoon tod the other 
in the afternoon, to which for a moment I will call 
y«ur attention. In the meantime^ the manure- 
tunrs; who had given notice of an intended re- 
duction of wages, I believe all except one had 
withdrawn their notioe of reduction; but on 
Mday, the 5th of Angust, one hoose having 
continued its notice, — ^a sort of meeting of the 
masters and men at that futory occurred, at 
whioh something waa said that gave offence to 
the men. I can hardly suppose that it was in* 
tended to give that offimce. It, however, did 
enate much offence, and the men immediately 
abandoned their work, and that, I believe, was 
the first occasion of what is called the turn-out 
(on Friday 5th of Angost). On Saturday, 
Ai^ioit 6, there waa a proeession of not less 
Ukan 15,000 or 16,000 persons, tHio went 
through Newton, headed by John Durham — 

If r. GRBGORT :— 1500 or 1600. 

The ATTORNET-GENSRALs— Another de- 
iisndant and John Crosdey* On Sunday, 
Auguik 7th, there took place the two meetings 
alrcMly adverted to, one in the forenoon and 
another in the afternoon* Mnirhonse^ tho 
chaiimaa, addressed the meetings and then. 
Gentlemen, perhaps for the first* time, the object 
of the meeting was distinctly avowed. Muiihouse 
told the meeting that it was neither a wage ques** 
tion nor a reiigbus question. It was a national 
question, and their olijeet was to make what 
waa commonly called the People's Charter the 
law of the land. On that occasion Candelet, 
one of the defendanta, qioke, and Wilde who is 
now, I believe, suffnring under sentence at 
Chester, waa anethei who addressed that meetingv 
At 2 o'ciodc in the afternoon there was alarger 
meeting at which tiie deliendants John Leach, 
Thomaa Storah, Thomu Mahon, and WiUiam 
Stiphcaeon spoke. At that meeting it was 
ilaAidthai on the ftUowing day there should 
bo a geasnl tunMmt, and, that no one should 



return to work tin tlia Charter became tha 
lawof the land. On that occasion, Muirhouae 
used langaage, of which, I believe, this is a cot" 
rect statement >-" The people had been told of 
the evils we labour under, and I am requested — " 

Mr. DUNBAS :— My Lord, I do not think 
that Muirhouse's name is in the indictment. 

The ATTGRNET-GENERAL :— It is. Gen. 
tiemen, this language wu used by the Chairman 
of a meeting at which some of the defendanta 
were present. I am not aware that Muirhouae 
is a defendant. I stated that he used this Um- 
guage, and I am perfectiy correct in suting to 
you that what the Chainnan was permitted un- 
interruptedly to state is at least evidence of the 
intention of those who were present; and at 
that meeting I believe several of the defendants 
were actually present 

** The people had been told of the evils wc 
labour under; and I am requested to tell you 
that to-morrow a meeting will take place at 
Stalybridge, at five o'clock in the morning, wfaea 
we will proceed from feetory to ihctory ; and all 
the hands that will not wiUin^y oome out, we 
will torn them out ; and when we are out, we 
will remain out tiU the charter, the only guaran- 
tee yon have for yov wages, beeomea tho law of 
the land. I hope to meet yon all to-morrow at 
Stalybridge, when we will join hand in hand in 
this great national turn-out." 

Gentlemen, there was a meeting on the fol- 
lowing n^oming, at Hai||h, near Stalybridge; 
there were from 2,000 to 3,000 pemns present ; 
and there WM a phcard at that meeting: — " The 
men of Stalybridge will follow wherever danger 
pomts the way." Another placard was — ** They 
tlvat perish by the sword are better then they 
Hff^ perish by hunger.'' Gentiemen, that meet- 
ing proceeded first to Messrs. Harrison's; they 
there turned all the hands out, and stopped the 
mills; they then proceeded to Messrs. Lee's, 
where they did not find the same willingness to - 
receive their proposal to stop Ubonr. They 
burst open the doors, and by force they did that 
which at Harrison's they were able to do merely 
by their presence and appearance. Gentlemen, 
it was arranged that they should meet the fol- 
lowing morning, and something was said about 
going to Mandiester ; and at a very early hour 
on Tuesday the 9th of August, there were meet- 
inp at Hyde, at Stalybridge,— (the defendant 
Pilling was there,) — and at Ashton ; and from 
the places where they all assemt)led, they deter- 
mined to march upon Manchester. And accord- 
ing^i some thousands of persons, you will find, 
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iRfth a MrtidB deioiptioa 



of 



ijrv and €Ktev-«4iiiitlMd iipoB 
t; ndf indlag the wU- 
▼«y iMBT te emlranet of the town, thej 
Utad, aad thm ma a Mit of pailasr betweea 
the magktnie and the mOitarj. To the 
MtaaacM of the magiitrale thej aMwefed, 
tkai their obieotwaepeaeekhtw^ and order; and 



nt I mend the people of all trades and caOinga forth, 
with to eeaae work, nntil the abore docnneDt 
bcoonei the btiieDf tfaB Ind.' " 

I may here iaddentlj lemarki that, if a nomr 
bar of persons had formed the design of goiog 
aboot the cooatrj, from place to place, for the 
porpoie of creating a cessation of laboan and 
compelling the public antboxities of the comitry 
to adopt a particnlar change in the constitution. 



thoy p iemii u i l fiiiil i fn Uy to keep the peace, and to M^ *^x>Be, who, in any way, afforded eacourtge^ 



itaodisorder of anykaad. Tbemafiitnte 
withdrew the mUilary, and pnfttbg himaelf— not 
onctiy eft their head as a leader, batfurthepiar. 
poaoof peintingonftto tfaaBBl8appoee,wfaere th«y 
■ight go with propiie^ awl to watch them, 
thaft they liid no mischief— the au^istrate 
pia red himself along with them, and they marched 
hite the town together; the militanr having 
bMB withdrawn to prersat anyheotile confliet 
They had soaioely got into the towBf.^itei those 
wlw were rather in the reer separated themselTCB 
from the rest; and fonsiag into varions hands 
went from street to street, end from home to 
bowse, and took pessessioa of the town. For 
time days the shops weve shut up ; all labew 
WM stopped; portion« of the SMb went from 
piaoetopbce; not merely at the miOs, but at 
ermy place where the labour el man was need, 
they went and eigoined the eeesation of labour. 
Ib some instanees, the; demanded bieadf in 
others, they aoeepfted nMney; but, foyr. three 
d^e, Maaebeater waa in a state of ^ most 
le wi est riot and ooninsion. The followiagweek 
iras remarkable at Mancbeeter, for the intiodoc* 
Hon of some other proceedings, still more threat* 
ening in their sspect than perhaps the assem- 
blages of these persona ahready described. ' It 



ai Manchester a coUectioa of delegates or perw 
aMO in the Trades' union ; and I beg to call 
yvar attealioa to a ivHtaiMB of the trades, 
nOddk wee pat forth on Mday the 12th Augait. 
OeBdemeo, the resolution was tins »*-* 

''That we, the delegates repreemtfaig the 
varioaa tredee of Manehester and ita licuiittea, 
with delcgatea from various porta of ^ifflirmh i r r 
aaid YoriuUre, do meet emphetiosHy deelaie, 
that it is our solemn end consowatious oonvietiDn 
that aU tiieerOsthataflietsoeiefty, and which 
faare pffostretod the ensrgiee of thegvsat body 

odihe prodndng nhasss, arise sohly froaachm 
IsgiJalliiii ; and thai tho only romedy for the 
laeaaar slaimiug distre8a4Qai wide-spread desti- 
tation ia the immediate and unmntihtod adoption 
aad carrying into law,^ dooumeat Imowaas 
timpeepie'ar 



ment of any sort to the persons who were so 
acting, became, what in law is called, accessories, 
before or after tbe-foet, would make very little 
diiforeaoe ; for, ia a case of misdemeanour, which 
this is, aU accessorlea are priadpels; all who 
aid, encourage, asdst, or foment thia deseitiptioa 
of ofltoee, are themselves guilty of that whieh 
they encourage in others ; and it will bo foryeu 
to say, whether this reedliition, and other reso* 
lotions of a similar kind, being brought home 
tp certain parties before yon as defendanti, — 
whether you can entertain any doubt as to the 
olgect with which resolutions of this character 
were put forth. It wiU be for you to say, 
whether those who adopted this method of ea* 
eouragfaig, preasoting, asshting, and giving 
effect to the designs of others, must not he 
considered by you, ee in point of fact, adopting 
this course with a view to assist and to promote 
the designs of others. If so, I believe his lord- 
ship will tell you, that they aHogetfaer and 
entirely participate in the fuU guilt which they 
thua encourage. By this time, the state of Man- 
chester had attracted the attention of the au- 
thorities there, and also the authorities in 
London ; and on the 14th these was a proda* 
mation issued by the magistrates of their own 



appean, that at that tune there had been sitting authority ; and on the 16th there was a proehu 



mation issued in the name of the queen by the 
executive goverameat. And after those pvoclai* 
matioas, calling, upon every one to obeerve the 
peace, to abstain from giving encoursgement to 
the violence of others, it became stOl mere and 
more the dutyof aU penons who weredetennined 
to obey the law, or who were not determined to 
disobey it, to abstain from any prooeeding that 
eoakl give enoonragement, diieetly or indirectly, 
to tiiose who weraitill going about the countzy> 
from plaee to places by intimidation, to turn out 
these who nan aaneoa to ooatiBne a^ work for 
their maafen. On the Monday there waaameetr 
i]« of tiadea at, I thiak, the Sherwood Inn, TiV 
atceeti and they a^p^anad to the Carpeatan' 
Hatt. 
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Mr. PART t^Dizon wu bo|^ that meetiag. 

ATTORNBl. GENERAL :-£l thought he 
wai.— ^There t placard was produced* which, I 
think, it ii not worth while to read now; hut I 
hasten on to other matters. Bat you will find, 
thai at that meeting various motions and reso- 
lutions were carried ; and, %t length, it ^was 
determined to issue a placard, to Which I ihink 
it light to call your attention. 

" LIBERTY. 
" liherty to the trades of Manchester end the 
luiTOunding districts. — Fellow-workmen, we 
hasten to lay hefore you the paramount import- 
ance of this day's proceedings. The ddegates 
ftom the surrounding districts haye heen more 
numerous at this day's meeting then they wete 
at yesterday's, and the spirit and determination 
manifested for the people's rights have increased 
every hour. In consequence of the unjust and 
unconstitutional interference of the magistrates 
<mr proceedinga were abruptly brought to a dose 
by their dispersing the meeting; but not until, 
in their very teeth, we passed the following reso- 
lution : — * Resolved— That the delegates in public 
meeting assembled, do recommend to the various 
oonstituenoes which we represent, to adopt all 
legal means to carry into effect the people's 
charter ; and further, we recommend that dele- 
gates be sent through the whole of the country to 
endeavour to obtain the co-operation of the mid- 
dle and working classes in carrying out the reso- 
lution of ceasing labour until the charter became 
the law of the land.' — Englishnien, legally deter- 
mine to mautain the peace and well-being of 
sodety ; and show, by your strict adherence to 
our resolution, that we are your true representa- 
tives. Do your duty. We will do ours. We 
meet again to-morrow ; and the result of our 
deliberations wiU be fully laid before you." 

Now, gentlemen, I have read to you every 
word of this. There oecur in it expressions 
with respect to ** legal means," and "keeping 
the peace." Gentlemen, I am afraid that those 
who directed the framing that paragraph would 
probably differ from the views which his lord- 
ship will probably lay down to you, as to what 
are the legal means by which such obj^^ may 
he carried into effect ; but it vfill be for you to 
judge whether, because the language of " peace, 
law, and order" is upon the lips of those who 
use such expressions, accompanied by very dif- 
ferent conduct— it vrill be for you to judge how 
far these expressions, which are used in a placard 
put forth to the public, really convey the inten- 
tion of those who use them ; or whether they 
are used with the intention to depart from those 



professkms, whenevor a oonvinient opportnaitgr 
may occur. Gentlemeut on Tuesday tha 16tk 
August, there wu another meeting, not now ot 
the trades, but there was a meeting of dele- 
gates, forming a sort of convention to repnaent 
the people of EngUmd, from diffiBrsnt paita o£ 
the country ; and I believe that not less than 
from 40 to 60 or 70 ddegatea arrived at M«a- 
chester. At one of the meetings, undoubtedlyy 
about 40 actually attended. Gentlemen, at that 
meeting an address was considered and approved 
of , as an addrsss to be printed and published to 
the people of Bn^and. It was an addresa 
from five persons, styling themselves ** tlie 
Executive Committee of the Natioflal Assoda- 
tion for carrying the Charter," and I now beg 
to call your attention to the contents of that 
paper. The proof-sheet of this paper, coneeted 
in the hand-writing of one of the defondants— * 
I thhik Peter Murray M'Douall— vrill be pro- 
duoed in evidence before you ; and with respect 
to his partidpation in it, it would be idle to 
suggest any doubt, because the proof-sheet waa 
actually corrected by himself, in his own hand- 
vrriting. I beg to call your attention to the 
title of this placard. It is an '< Address of the 
Executive Committee of the National Chartiat 
Assodation to the people." 

"Brother C^nrfis/s,— Hie great political 
truths which have been agitated during the last 
han-coitury have at length aroused the degraded 
and insulted white slaves of England to a senae 
of their duty to themsdves, their children, and 
their country. Tens of thousands have flung 
down their implements of labour. Your task- 
masters tremble at your energy, and expecting 
masses .eagerly watch this the great crisis of our 
llause. Labour must no longer be (he common 
prey of masters and rulers. InteUigence has 
beamed upon the mind of the bondsman ; and 
he has been convinced, that all wedth, comfort, 
and produce, every thing valuable, usefol, and 
degant, have sprung from the palms of his hands ; 
he feels that his cottage is empty, his back tiiinly 
dad, his children breadless, himself hopdeag, 
his mind harraaaed, and his body punished, that 
undue riches, luxury, and corgeous plenty, might 
be heaped in the palaces of the taak-masters, and 
flooded into the granaries of the oppressor. Na- 
ture, God, end resson, have condemned this 
inequality ; and in the thunder of a people's voioe 
it must perish for ever. He knows that labour* 
the real property of society, the sole origin of 
accumulated property, the first cause of aU na- 
tiond wedth, and the only supporter, defonder, 
and contributor to the greatness of our country, 



la not posaeiMd of ihe nine legal protection 
ipbich is given to those lifeless effects, the houses, 
■hips, and madiinery which labour haye alone 



t» 



I do not know whether I need read the whole 

ofit. 

" Therafore it is that we have solemnly sworn, 
and one and aU declared, that the golden oppor- 
tunity now within onr grasp shall not pass away 
fruitlefs ; that the chance of centuries, afforded 
to ns by a wise and all-seeing God, shall not be 
lost; bnt that we do now nniversaUy resolve 
never to resame labour, nntll labonr's grievances 
are destroyed, and protection secured to our- 
selves, oar sobering wives, and helpless children, 
by the enar«xrient of the people's charter. Eng- 
lishmen! the blood of your brethren reddens the 
streets of Preston and Blackburn." 

Gentlemen, I regret deeply to say, that at 
Preston and Blaekbum there had been a conflict 
with the military, which nnfortunatdy did ter- 
minate in bloodshed. Now yon perceive the 
language there is used with reference to that 
event. 

" Englishmen ! the blood of your brethren 
redden& the streets of Preston and Blackburn, 
and the murderers thirst for more. Be firm, be 
courageous, be men. Peace, law, and order, 
have prevailed on our side — ^let them be revered 
until your brethren in Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland are informed of your resolution; and 
when a universal holiday prevails, which will be 
the case in dght days, then of what use will 
bayonets be against public opinion ? What tyrant 
can then live above the terrible tide of thought 
and energy, which is now flowing fast, under the 
gnidance of man's intellect, which is now destined 
by a Crntor to elevate his people above the reach 
of want, the rancour of despotism, and the penal* 
ties of bondage ? Tlie trades, a noble, patriotic 
band, have taken the lead in declaring for the 
charter, and drawing their gold from the keeping 
of tyrants. Follow their example. Lend no 
whip to rulera wherewith to scoui^ you. 

" Intelligence has reached us of the wide- 
spreading of the strike; and now, within fifty 
miles of .Manchester, every engine is at rest, and 
all is still, save the miller's useful wheels and 
friendly sickle in the fields." 

Gentlemen, that was perfectly true. Within 
50 miles of Manchester, aH was still; but in 
what way that stiUness was produced, whether 
by the spontaneous wish of all the persons who 
were compelled to observe that stillness, you 
shall judge to-day by the evidence ; and then 
you must further judge whether those who 
-penned this document could by possibility be 



ignorant, that t^oug|h undoubtedly a lai^ por- 
tion of that rest firom labour was accepted cbesr- 
folly by many, a very oonnderable proportion of 
it — I believe I should not be wrong if I said the 
greater part of it — was imposed upon a reluctan 
population by the activity, force, and threats of 
thoso who went from place to place to produce 
a compulsive abandonment of labour. 

" Countrymen and brothers, centuries may roll 
on, as they have fleeted post, before such univer- 
sal action may again be displayed : we have made 
the cast for liberty; and we must stand, like men, 
the hazard of the die. Let none despond.' Let 
all be cool and watchful, and, like the brides- 
maids in the parable, keep your lamps burning : 
and let your continued resolution be like a beacon 
to guide those who are now hastening, far and 
wide, to follow your memorable example. Bre- 
thren, we rely upon your firmness, cowardice, 
treachery, or womanly fear, would cast our can.'^c 
back for half a century. Let no roan, woman, 
or child, break down the solemn pledge ; and, if 
they do, may the curse of the poor and starving 
pursue them — ^they deserve slavery who would 
nuidly court it. Our machinery is all arranged, 
and your cause will, in three days, be impelled 
onward by all the intellect we can summon to its 
aid : therefore, whilst you are peaceful, be firm ; 
whilst you are orderly, make all be so likewise ; 
and whilst you look to the law, remember that 
you had no voice in making it, and are therefore 
tlie slaves to the will, the law, and the price of 
your masters. All officers of the association are 
called upon to aid and assist in the peaceful ex- 
tension of the movement, and to forward all 
moneys for the use of the delegates who may be 
expressed over the country. Strengthen our 
hands at this crisis. Support your leaders. 
Rally round our sacred cause, and leave the 
decision — " 

Now where, gentlemen, do you think the de- 
cision is left after these appeals to " peace, law, 
and order," and to "peaceful struggle"?— 
" Leave the dedsion to the God of justice and 
of battle." Gentlemen, this placard was exten- 
sively dispersed over Manchester, and it became a 
sort of rallying point to the various meetings 
that took place afterwards; and the question 
that you have to decide is, whether all those 
who are concerned in the framing and putting 
forth of that placard — whether in the entire 
scope and object of that publication you do not 
find a direct encouragement to those persons 
who were going about the country from factoi^* 
to factory, and from mill to mill, — I might say 
almost froa house to house, — to su<!pe?>d labour 



if every kind, and to do it by fofee ud moQace 
m order to carry out that dumga ia the eonati- 
tution which would be effSaoted by maki&f the 
people'a charter the law of the land* GenUe- 
men, you will have evidence give» of what 
occurred at the meeting of delflgateai and at 
against one of the defendant!, I mean- Mr. P. 
O'Connor, you will have the olevtit evidence 
of his participation in it, l^ a direct alliuion.to 
it in his own newspaper, the Northern Star, to 
which hia name is affixed as a profvietor, and, 
for the contents of which he is reaponaible. 
Gentlemen, I propose first to read to yoo, from the 
NortMem Star, a few expressions which clearly 
connect Mr. Feargus O'Connor with the publi- 
cation, of that docnment. The expressions I 
allude to are contained in the Northern Star of 
the 20th of August. Gentlemen, I think it per- 
fectly right here to say» that, I believe that be- 
fore this time, many paragraphs have been pob^ 
lished in the Northern Star, disanadipg the 
people from taking the course that th^ seemed 
to be bent upon ; and whatever benefit ui any 
way Mr. Feargus O'Connor can dertve from a 
candid admission on ray part, I admit al once, 
that, prior to this time, apparently the iVerMcm 
Star was directed against the strike. The 
benefit of that admission I should certainly not 
seek to withhold from Mr. Feargus O'Connor 
on the present occasion. But you cannot doubt 
from the paper which I hold in my hand, from 
some reason — whether because theimpuUe seemed 
to be BO strong^^wbether the current seemed to be 
to irresistible that it waa na longer of any use 
to stem it-^whether he was carried along by 
that current, or whether, aeeing that there was 
such a prospect of chartism becoming the law 
of the land that Mr. Feargus O'Connor thought 
the time was come when a use might be made 
of the tom-ont, 1 know not : I deal with the 
facts merely as they are before me. Bat I find 
in the paper of the 20th of Angost, a etateuent 
of what occurred at the meeting ^ delagatea in 
the conference in Manchester, ttd I we this 
ttatement as against Mr. O'Connor. The pB|Mr 
proves the faots stated in it«-that then was a 
meeting of delegates : I shall eeaflim this by 
Botea found in the handwriting of one of the 
members of the oonferenoe, who look notes, of 
what passed. Gentlemen, I shall, last of all, 
oonfirm it by the testimony of a persosi present, 
and who now (wiih whatever spirit it ia fbr you 
to Judge) is willing to give evidence ef what 
took place at that aseembly, and I heliive mow 



tbaa one. But, aa remarks may be made on 
testimony of thai description, and as yon have 
a right to. have lueh testimony oonfifmed by 
every document which I can have recourse to 
lor the purpose, I shall prove against sevoral 
persons, out of their own lips, that they wen 
there, and for what purpose they were there. 

On the 20th of Auguat the following para, 
graph appeared in the Northern Star in rel«r. 
ence to the Meeting of delegates in conference 
in Manchester : — 

" This body was driven by the ' troublous 
times' from the consideration of the particular 
matters and things for which it was summoned. 
The all-absorbing interest of the * strike ' move- 
ment was forced on the attention of its memben 
as a first object of consideration. It being known 
that the sitting of this body was to commence on 
Monday, it was generally understood and believed 
that they would take up the subject ; and the de* 
cision to which they might come as to the oonne 
of action to be commended was looked for by 
hvndreds of thousands with an intenaeneaa of 
anxiety perfectly indescribable. 

'* The eonference oommencod ita session at 
two P.M., and continued, by adjournments, till 
about seven on Wednesday evening. [And then 
he givea the statement.] Their deUberationa 
were, aa might be expected, most anxioua; the 
diacuaeiona moat animated and earnest, and while 
some diiferenoe prevailed on the course to be 
recommended to the peo{de, one aoul and pur- 
pose aeemed to animate the entire assembly aa to 
the necessity of enforcing, by every meana ia 
their individual and collective power, the observ- 
ance of peace, law, and order by and among the 
people. Each member, in the first instance, 
stated to the conference, so iar aa he had the 
aneana of knowing it, the state of hia own dia- 
trict, and the opinion of hia conatituenta ia 
reference to ' the strike.' 

* ' A general, andooa, and protraeteddiscnaaion 
then eoaued upon the question of adopting the 
following leaplatioa of Uie delegatea : — 

** * That whilst the ChartUt body did notori- 
gii^te ihe present eesaation from labour, the 
oonferenee ef delegatea from varioua parts of 
.England exgoeaa their deep sympathy with their 
constituents, the working men now on strike ; 
and^tweatrongly approve the extension and 
continuance of their present straggle until tlie 
People's Charter be<y)mes a legislative enactment^ 
and decide forthwith to iasue an addreas to tbat 
effect; and pledge ourselves, on our return to our 
respective localities, to |^ve a proper direetioa to 
the people'a effbrta.' Every speaker ^vaa i»- 
fltiicted to five minutea, and no man allowed to 
apeak twioexHi the innefMiiloik An mwA - 
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iMnt iras piopopedt differing from the resolation 
li pkimaeology, bit hanag the none purport. 
AnotiterameadBieiitwaepropofed to the effect that 
— ' The informatioii laid before this conference 
hf the several delegates of whom it is composed 
does not warrant this conference in now recom- 
mending to the people any national strike or 
beilidayi or in any way mixing up the Chartist 
name tnd moyement with the present strike for 
VBges, sabststing in some districtSi and origt- 
xiated, as this conference beUeves, by the Anti- 
Con Law League ; not aeeing any means whereby 



ling them to 4|^ ^peace, law, and order. Now, 
geatlemen, this is the address of the national 
coBference to the chartist public I shidl prote, 
by other witnesses, the facts that are stated in 
this paper ; beeause yon must be on your guard 
on this point, that this paper is evidence against 
Mr. 0'Ck)nnor alone ; but, as against him, it ii 
as good evidence as could possibly be given; 
because it is deliberately published by him, as a 
part of a paper of which, I believe, he is the 
sole proprietor. You will find, that this is the 



tlie said strike can now be made a successful effort address ; I shall read to you only a few sentencea 
totf the carrying of the People's Charter ; while > of It ; the rsst you will have read to you by 
at the same time this conference deeply sympa- and bye :-» 



with their oppressed brethren on strike, 



'* You have not struck, you have been stricken ; 



and admire the spint of energy and patriotism ^^ j^ ^^ ^^j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
with which the trades of Mwchester and at other , ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ themselves against the 
places have decUred for the People s Charter. | interests of Ubour. 

The narrative goes on after suggesting this | « Brothers, these are not times to hesitate ! 
amendment -. — ! The com has a golden hue while your visages are 

" After almostevery member had spoken upon V^f ^^ ^^pe for change and bettertunes. We 
the qoeedon, it was put, and the. original reao- "• foreb^ate in having an accredited executive, 
Intion carried by a large msjority." j bearing the confidence of all, at our head." 

Now observe what that original re«>lution ' Ge»tlemen,-thaf is the executive body of fi^e 
waa-TW the Meeting pledge themehee to Persons connected with the Chariots, whose 
^miei tie peepk m their preeent struggle, and ^^^"^ '/^^^ '^\^ T' '°^? ""f ,!" '^ 

ma tie Charter antheieeueof the itrike then ^^ ^ *^* " ^"^ °' ^"'*'*'* *"** *'^*****^^- 
^^^ j ** They, too, have called upon you. You will 

^jt .' ,.....,. . , , , read their address : it breathes a bold and manly 

^ » but laur to atate that a considerable ^^^^^ ^y^ ^^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Biajority of delegates were from the dUtncts .^j^^ijoid from them, jour servants, our cordial 

aetoaUy out and taking pairt in the struggle, support, as in union alone is security to be found, 

After the adoption of the above resolution, the and from unanimity alone can success be ex < 

foQewing address was sgresd to mem. con. The pected. 

mover and supporters of the amendment deeming *' Brothers, the trades have issued a noble ad- 

ii both unneeesfary and unwise to maintain an dress. It breathes a spirit worthy of old laws 

opposition, which, from being persisted in when *»d old English libertieji. This, brothers, is the 

MM to be powerless, might justiy have been ^me for courage, prudence, caution, watchful- 

•onsideied factious. Now, here again, genUe- ness and resolution 

... , ^ . , ^ ,, ., " In conclusion, brothers, we would, above 

»en,you wiU haire to eopsuier whether it WM ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ destruction 

poaubfe-especially for those who oame from ^f ufe or property. 

tke district where the * strike' was going on,— i< Remain firm to your principles, which are to 

3ren will have to oonsidsr, wketbsr it was possi- be found in.rhc docdhient entitled the People's 

Me for tiiose who peniisd this motion and this Charter.' 

address, and held out this language to the whole On a subsequent day, on the 3rd September, 

4Sonntry for fifty miles round Manchester, whe- Mr. F. O'Connor published another number of 

iher they could be possibly ignorant of the the ^or#A«n» 5/ar, in a leading column of which 

by which the strike was carrying on^- he gives an account of the meeting of delegates. 

they could, by any poa^ubility, not know It is in the form of a letter, but I believe that 

tint the mot^went, in some instances, armed ; is the usual manner in which Mr. O'Connor puts 

in all instances having bkdgeoes, and weapons a leading article into his psper. This is a letter 

caloalsied to produce mensAes and fear. They from Mr. Feargos O'Connor, addressed to the 

vent from factory to factory, and from mill to imperial Chartists. He says, amongst other 

ssfll, eonipelling the people to turn out ; and I things, — 

suppose that ms what they eonsi4firsd eempeU j " The dsfegates airived at eight. Of ooune I 
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^on*t kflOW Any of tK«ifi, as U If^etn tliat &ir 
C. Sbaw has a desire to learn their names. I was 
one. We sat from eight to tweWe in calm dis- 
tfussion, but no course was decided upon. When 
Mr. Hargraves arrtTcd it was unanimously re- 
solved, very much against my will, that neither I 
nor any other delegate should absent himself for 
the purpose of attending the Carpenters' Hall 
meeting, and a message was sent to Rev. Mr. 
Scholefield, to request him to make that com- 
munication to the meeting at Carpenters* Hall, 
which he did. On Wednesday we met again, 
forty, and very excellent men. I believe there 
were exactly forty, Mr. O'Connor and Griffin 
made forty-two. We sat all day. There were 
two resolutions, and one address passed, and that 
vas all the business done. I seconded the ad- 
dress, which was carried by a great minority. I 
proposed one of the resolutions, which was car- 
ried unanimously. I drew up the address, the 
only address that was passed by the delegates, 
and, curious to say, the Northern Star was the 
only paper in England that published any one of 
the acts of the conference, and it published every 
one of them. I never saw bo good a feeling per- 
vade any meeting uf the people's leaders, never 
in ray life. All was union and harmony. At the 
close of the proceedings, and after the chairman 
had vaccted the chair, some one asked — Tom 
Styles, of Snook's-town, I think — whether or no 
the placard that professed to come from the exe- 
cutive [The one that appeals to the " God of 
battle.''] should appear in the StarT I said, 
' Yes, as an advertisement, and I will pay for 
it.' At ten o'clock I walked down to Mr. Hey- 
wood's. He was out. I remained till he re- 
timed, and the first word he said was, * Well, 
j4r, the poor devil that printed the placard pur- 
porting to emanate from the executive has been 
seized, and his press and type are ail taken,' and 
I believe, gentlemen, in consequence of that cir- 
cniDstance, the address did not appear in the 
Northern Star»** 

Nq.w, gentleman, I have not mentioned every 
cue of the defendants by name ; but I shall, for 
n very short time, call your attention to one of 
t!ie defendants, before I enter on the evidence — 
?»i'r. Scholefield] I mean the elder; for, with 
respect to the younger, having reason to believe, 
from respectable representations, that a mistake 
luirl been made with regard to his appearance — 
tli&t he was believed to be present when he was 
abf^cut, it was considered desirable that infor- 
mation should be given to him, that tlie charge 
would not be made against him ; and therefore 
I sliall not say one word about it. But Mr. 
Scholefield himself gave the use of his chapel 



for this ineeiing ; he wtl present ; and yon will 
hear from thi*. witnesses the language naed at 
that meeting, by the several defendants who ad- 
dressed the meeting. You will find language naed, 
the meaning and object of which it will be for 
you to judge of, and to determine what character 
ought fairly to belong to it. Several of the 
speakers alluded distinctly to the use of direct 
physical force. I know that the object of many 
of the chartists was to carry out their views, 
without having recourse to physical force ; but 
as to some of the defend ants /you will find tha<^ 
one man in particular stated, that he came from 
a district where force had been resorted to. 
*' I have been." said he, " at Birmingham, Bif- 
ston, and the Potteries ; and I have witnessed 
the feeling of resolution among the people. I 
will support the resolution without making » 
long speech on it, because I believe the people 
in Staffordshire and many other parts are deter- 
mined to fight, and are prepared for the worst. 
The Shakespearians of Leicester will not be 
behind in the cause. Nothing will gain our oh- 
ject but showing that we are prepared to fight.*' 
Gentlemen, language of this kind used in the 
presence of other persons who make no objec* 
tion to it — who hear a speaker of this kind, who 
take his vote, on an address — who reckon him 
as one of themselves, and then put forth'aomd 
address with phrases of "law, peace, and order f' 
why, gentlemen, I might make here an appeal 
to your good sense, if you can find any meaning 
in these phrases that justly should bring impu* 
nity and acquittal to any of the parties present. 
But it is my duty — and I can assure you, gen- 
tlemen, a most painful duty it is — ^to bring 
under your cognizance all those circumstances, 
and to ask you what is the construction yon put 
upon them as men of sense and experience. As 
to the language used and the conduct adopted^ 
I ask yon whether those persons who put forth 
this address, and passed these resolutions, and 
published them, — whether they can jtosaibly be 
considered in any other light than as associates 
with the more unfortunate and less enlight- 
ened parties who were going from town to 
tpwn, and from mill to mill, encouraged by 
those addresses, I might almost say provoked 
by them into the excesses wUch otherwise 
they might have escaped ? Gentlemen, I 
mentioned that Mr. Scholefield, the proprietor of 
a chapel, had given it up for the use of the 
meeting. He was present when they deliberated ; 
he was there perfectly cognizant of what was 
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going on ; and it win be for yoa to consider 
irhetfaer by any overwhelming fear be was 
obliged to be there — ^whether he'was not a part 
or parcel of the conference, and whether he 
he did not assent to its proceedings. Let me 
eall yonr attention to some words uttered at 
Carpenters' Hall, as he was going to his own 
chapel. While the delegates were sitthig in his 
honse, Mr. Scholefield made a communication to 
some persons in Carpenters' Hall. I understand 
it was at a tea party in honour of some memorial 
to Hunt, ** I am glad/' said Mr. Scholefield, 
** to see you so comfortable, under the circum- 
stances in "which your are placed. I have a duty 
to perform with a friend (Mr. O'Connor). I 
have left him with other friends of the people 
advising plans to carry on the movement — that 
is, the people's cause. I have to state, consider- 
ing the exact state of the town, that it Tvould 
be better if Mr. O'Connor did not appear at this 
Aieeting. The cause may be retarded for a short 
time ; but it will again raise up its bead, if our 
leaders are not taken . The object of our enemies 
is to seize our leaders ; but the committee 
thought it best to deprive them of that oppor- 
tunity." Mr. Scholefield, it appears, was ac- 
tively employed in going from one meeting to 
another, as well as giving the u(>e of his house 
to the delegates ; and it will be for you to say 
in what light he appears. I own it would be to 
me a matter of some gratification to find, that, 
with reference to him, some nii>itake had been 
committed as in the case of his son. I should 
rejoice as much as any one in the innocence of 
any one defendant before you to day. But I 
liave a duty to perform to you, and to the public 
at large ; and, painful as that duty may be in 
many respects, it is impos£.ibIe for mc to shrink 
from its performance. Now, gentlemen, 1 Have 
but one general statement to make beyond that 
to which I have called your attention, and it is 
one that I make with very mingled feelingD 
indeed ; it is with respect to the intelligence and 
forbearance of those who mingled in this move- 
ment ; but it is one tliat at the same time sug- 
gests an idea of the great extent and extreme 
peril in which the countr}' might have been 
placed, if such things could take place as I am 
now authorized to state. Gentlemen, all labour 
of every kind had been stopped — not merely, 
gentlemen, at the large manufactories where they 
were sjHnniog by steam engines, hut there was 
a general turn-out of all the hands employed in 
idll trades, except of those who assisted in the 



production of the most or^nary necessarlefi of 
life. I believe the baker and the butcher were 
permitted to go on ; but even the shoemaker 
and the tailor were stopped in their labours^ 
until the object of the turn-out should be carried. 
But it -was manifest, that, if this rule was en- 
forced rigidly and to the letter, very great public 
mischief must ensue ; and accordingly there sat 
in at least two places (I say two, because I am 
in a condition to prove there were two, but I 
believe there is some evidence of committees 
sitting in other places), committees who at first 
styled themselves committees of public safety ; 
but whether the recollection of the connection 
of that name with some of the scenes of the 
French revolution suggested that they bad better 
adopt another name, I am not prepared to say ; 
but I believe they afterwards called themselves 
the committee of operatives. Their object was 
to receive applications for a remission of the 
strict rule of abstaining from labour, and to give 
licence to persons to carry on, to a limited extent, 
their labours, for the purposes specified in the 
license. Gentlemen, I stated to you, and I did 
so most unequivocally, that! have ever considered 
the existence of those committees as one of the 
most formidable evidences of the extent to which 
the " strike," as it is called, had pervaded all 
classes of operatives ; but I can prove to you, 
that two, I think at least, of the defendants (one 
of them is named Durham) sat at a table, com- 
posing a committee of some ten or twelve, and 
received applications of the nature 1 have alluded 
to. For instance, a tailor on one occasion, in 
consequence of the death in the family of one 
of his customers, was applied to to make some 
mourning clothes ; but he did not dare to do so 
until he went to the committee and obtained 
permission. I believed there was some doubt 
entertained that he went beyond the license, and 
a deputy was sent to enquire into the matter. 
On one occasion the water works of the town was 
nigh being stopped under a similar pretence. It 
so happened that ilie power which conveyed the 
water was also employed in connection with 
some privdte works ; and, while the cemmittcc 
gave an order to have the power employed for 
the use of the water-works, they forbade it with 
reference to the private interest connected with 
it. In other cases, a license was granted to get 
coals enough to supply the engine which kept 
the coal-pits free from water. I believe, I need 
not detail all the instances of this kind which 
occurred ; but you will find, that there is quite 
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•ddenoe enough to Mliafy you tlMit t commiitee 
lit, and that one or two of the defendtnti were 
memben of tkM committee ; and that they were 
granting lioeniee, permitting peraont to cany 
on, to a oertain extent, the labour which other* 
wise they would not be permitted to do. Gen- 
tlemen, this if a proof of the extraordinary 
cgctent and intelligence with which thia matter 
was carried on, and the numbers that were en- 
gaged in this species of strange mlatioo of the 
itw, at the same time that it appeared to have for 
its object, to a certain extent, the interest of so- 
ciety. Gentlemen, there can be no doubt, that, if 
any attempt of this sort was to be again made, it 
perhaps could not be made with more respect for 
property and for life than what it generally did 
obtain, even where violence was used. I should, 
gentlemen, hear willing testimony to the for- 
bearance and moderation that frequently ap- 
peared, even in the midst of the lawless acts 
that were committed. The boldest defiance of 
the law was accompanied by a respect for life 
and property to which I bear willing testimony. 
I feel rejoiced that I live in a country where, if 
excesses of this description occur, they are tem- 
pered by the forbearance and moderation which 
shines conspicuously even amidst the violation of 
law which I have mentioned. Gentlemen, in 
addressing yon, I have been under a sense of the 
extreme importance of the duty I have to dis- 
charge, and which you will by-and-bye, have to 
discbarge. In making this statement to you 
and in bringing forward the evidence, and you 
dealing with it as gentlemen upon your oaths, 
there sitting, sworn to do justice, I have, I hope, 
not less from temper and feeling than from a 
discreet discharge of my duty, abstained from 
using one solitary expression of harshness. 1 
desire to give no character to these offences be- 
5lpnd that which the law does, and has done ; 
I desire not to raise your feelings, from any 
sense of danger, that you wiU not do justice. I 
invoke you as dispassionately as it is possible 
under these circumstance to do, calmly and 
boldly, but firmly, to assist in the administra- 
tion of the law. Gentlemen, to you will be 
ultimately committed the question of the guilt 
or innocence of the parties who will be respec- 
tively called on. It is possible, that as to some, 
there may be that weakness of evidence, or that 
absence of violent spirit, which may induce you 
favourably to consider the case of some individuals. 
In that favourable consideration I shall cordialiy 
go along with you, whether it be to exclude 



firom your vavdiet •£ gaaXtf «r to find 
guilty, or to itcomauBd thm to the ftvoaraUft 
consideration of the Court above, finntlainni, 
with these obaervationst e&deavonriBg aa moek 
as possible to abstain £com any topic that na^ 
disturb you in the calmest exenaae of your ftiao* 
tions, and in the most faithful discharge of your 
duty, aa well to the defendants as to the puUic, 
on whose behalf it is professed this proaecutimi 
is brought before you, I leave the case for th« 
present in your hands. Dismiss every recollec- 
tion you have of any party, attend to the evi- 
dence, do justice, and deliver your verdict ae- 
cordingly.^ 

The JUDGE :— With respect to what liia 
been said by the Attorney-general in reference 
to Scholefield, I wiah to know, are there any 
others against whom he will not proceed ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Peihaps your lordahip vrill 
allow him to be acquitted. 

The JUDGE :— I do not think it right to ac. 
quit him till the whole case is gone through. 

Mr. BAINES :— My learned friend the Attor- 
ney-general ofifered it. 

The JUDGE :— I think we had better let the 
whole case be gone through. 

The ATTORHiBY-GENERAL :— I will give 
you a noUe proiegui, 

George Johnson, one of the defendants, in- 
formed the Couct that he understood Mr. Mur- 
phy had undertaken to defend him, but he 
(Johnson) would rather defend himself. 

Mr. MURPHY :— My Lord, I am to defend 
him. 

Geo. JOHNSON :— My Lord, I have not fur. 
nished the learned gentleman with a brief, and 
I will give you the reasons which have induced 
roe to defend myself. 

The JUDGE : — Give no reasons. Are you to 
defend yourself or to be defended by Counsel ? 

JOHNSON :— I wiU defend myself. 

Mr. MURPHY:—! have a roving commia- 
sion. 

Mr. FEARGUS O'CONNOR applied to have 
all the witnesses on both sides ordered out of 
Court. 

The JUDGE complied, and an order to (hat 
effect was immediately given. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL asked permis- 
sion for two reporters, who were tG be examined 
from their notes, to remain in Court. 

The JUDGE :~I shall not order out of Court 
^ther witnesses to character, or witnesses who 
are to give testimony of a formal nature, sucb 
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ts proving notices. &c. The order applies only 
to wtnesses who are to speak to the £uts of the 



Mr. FBARGUS O'CONNOR .^No, my Lord, 
not witnesses to character, or to €scts of im- 
portance. I do not wish you to order oat of 
Court such witnesses. 

Idr. WORTL£Y:~There are two reporters 
to the pnbKc Newipapers here, my Lord, Mr. 
Hanly and Mr. Grant, who are to speak to what 
they have in their notes, and it is not necessary 
that the order should extend to them. 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR :— I cannot take npon me 
to speak as to reporters who speak to material 
facts. 

The ATTORNEY-GENBRAL .—They are to 
give evidence as to what took place on other 
occasions. 

The JUDGE :— They will produce a written 
paper? 

The ATTORNEY.GENSRAL :— They wiU 
speak to fiscts from written docoments. 

The JUDGE .*-*Then I shall not order them 
out of Court, that is in suhstance, producing a 
written document. 

Joseph Haigh vras then called and examined 
by the Hon. Stuart Wortley. 

Yon live at Ashton-Under-Lyne ? I do, sir. 
Were yon living there in July last ? Yes. 

The JUDGE >^kn yon sworn ? Yes. 

Mr. WORTLEY -.—What business do you fol- 
low? I am a milk-man. Do you remember in the 
course of that month any meetings taking place 
in Ashton? Yes. Were yon present at any 
meeting which took place in July last ? Yes. 
Where was that meeting held ? On a piece of 
wasle ground, near Thacker's foundry. It is a 
piece of waste ground near Thacker's foundry, 
and sometimes called Thacker's ground ? I be- 
lieve so. What time of the day was it that yon 
were at that meetiuf; ? It was in the evening, 
from half-past eight to a fittle after nine o'clock. 
Can you give us any idea of what number of 
persons were assembled^ Well, I should fancy 
there were from 3000 to 4000, or perhaps more, 
present. A large meeting, was it ? A very large 
meeting, sir. Were you there when they first 
assembled, or did you go afterwards ? Afterwards. 
You fbund them assembled? Yes, sir. Was 
there any chairman ? There was, sir. Who was 
be ? Wm. Woodroffe. 

The JUDGE :— Woodroffft ? 

Mr. WORTLEY :— He is one of the defend- 
•ata, my Lord. (To witness) Had you known him 
before? Yes. Where was he placed, or how 
did you know him to be chairman ? I know him 



to be the chairman by his introducing the speakera 
to the meeting. Was he elevated on any thing ? 
He was. What was it ? I cannot say whether 
it was a caxt or a waggon. What business does 
Woodroffe follow? He is a shoemaker. You 
say he introdnoed the speakers to the meeting — 
who was the first speaker ? Mr. Aitkin. 

Mr.WORTLEY :— That is another defendant, 
my Lord, C^o witness) Had you known him 
before? I had, sir. Can you tell us any partof 
what Aitkin said? Yes, sir. What do you re- 
member him sayii^ ? After speaking on the Char- 
tar and different thinga a. considerable time, he 
said, he should advise the cotton lords, particu- 
larly the Messrs. Reyners, to keep within the 
piednets of their own ptlaces» as dark nights 
were coming on, and the reckoning day was at 
I hand. Had you seen that expression any where 
that morning? I had not, sir. During the 
meeting, or during that day, did you see any 
thing of that kind ? Before that day, sir. Well, 
before that day, what had you seen ? A placard 
on the walls of Ashton. Containing those words ? 
It was headed that way, or contained some such 
words. 

Mr. DUNDAS : — I suppose it was a placard 
headed, ''Behold, the reckoning day is nigh !" 

The JUDGE :-^What do you mean by placard f 

Witness :^A placard announcing the meeting. 
Waa it near the wall, or placed on the wall ? It 
was on the wall. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I object to evidence respect- 
ing that placard because it is not pretended to be 
brought home to any of the defendants. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— It is not 
worth while contending al^out it 

The JUDGE :— !f it' Was pasted to the wall I 
do not know how you can %cing it into court 
without bringing the wall. 

Mr.WORTLEY :— -" The day of reckoning is 
at hand," what after that ? tVitness. I do not 
particularly recollect any thing further, than that 
he should advise the Messrs. Reyners to keep at 
home, as the reckoning day was at hand. Did 
he explain the " reckoning day " in any way ? 
I Mr. DUNDAS s— " What did he say more," 
Mr. Wortley, if you please ? 

Mr. WORTLEY ;— And did he say any thing 
more about the reckoning ? Nothing that I can 
recollect. Did he speak about any other partiea 
in that way? I cannot say. Were you at a 
, meeting on Friday, the 12th of August ? Yes. 
I Where was that meeting ? In Charlestofm meet- 
ing-room. 

I The JUDGE .—In CharkstowDi xneetiTig-room 
—is that joining Ashton J Witness :— Yes, 
my Lord, 
i Mr.WORTLEY:--Can you speak to any other 
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person who took part in the meeting ? I cannot. ,' of any other person who was at that meeting, and 
£nt did yon see any other person who took part is a defendant here ? I saw nobody else who is 
in the proceedings ? Yes, but I do not know here. 



who they were. Now, you say there was a meet- 
ing on the 12th of August in the Charlestown 
chapel ? 

The JUDGE : — Is that a chai>el or a meeting- 
room ? Witness : — I do not know, my Lord, 
which. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— At what time of the day 
was that meeting held ? At nine o'clock in the 
morning. How was that meeting called ? By 
the bellman, sir. Who was in the chair at that 



The JUDGE :— Yon left the meeting at half- 
past nine o'clock ? Witness :— I did, my Lord. 

Mr. WDRTLEY:— Were you at a meeting on 
the 14th of August ? 1 was. That was a San- 
day ? It was. Where was the meetf^g held ? 
On Thacker's ground. At what time f It would 
be a little after nine o'clock when I got there. 
In the morning ? It was, sir. Was there a cart 
or waggon for the chairman ? There was, sir. 
Who was in the chair ? A person of the name of 



meeting ? John Alexander Stuart. Were you Joseph Hilton. 



there to see who m«red his taking the chair? 
I was. Who moved that .he should take the 
chair ? Woodroflfe asked him privately, to him- 
self, if he would take the chair. 

The JUDGE:— -The same Woodroffe who 
was present at the other meeting? Witness: — 
Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. BAINES :-«-Wcre you near him? Yes. 
And did you hear him ? I did. 

Mr. WORTLEY : — How many persons were 
present in that mccting-honse ? Prom 60 to 80, 
as near as I could fancy. Did the number in- 
crease during the meeting ? I cannot say it did 
daring the time I stayed. Did you hear Wood- 
roffe taking any part in the proceedings besides 
what you have already noticed? I did. What 



The JUDGE :— Is he a machanic ? Witness :— 
No, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— How was the meeting be- 
gun ? I do not know. O ! it was begun before 
you got there, \yas it ? It was, sir. Was there 
any singing ? There was one hymn sung. 

The JUDGE :— A hymn ? Witness :— One or 
two verses, my Lord. Of a hymn ? Yes, my 
Lord. What was the hymn ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— There was no defendant pre- 
sent, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Was Challenger there? 
Witness. Yes. 

The JUDGE :— -Alexander Challenger ? Yes, 
my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— Was any other defendant 



did you hear him sRy ? That he had a resolution there?. Yes. Who was he? George Johnson. 



to propose, to the efiect, that it would facilitate 
the advance of the wages of operatives, if all 
labour should cease till that advance were ob- 
tained. 

The JUDGE :— That was the clTect of the 
resolution ? Witness*: — Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Did Stuart say anything 
upon that ? He said something on taking the 
chair. What did he say ? He hoped no- 
thing would be brought forward tliut would be 



W'ho gave out the hymn? George Johnson. 
Do you remember the nature of the hymn ? I 
recollect the first verse. W^hat was it ? 
" A charge to keep I have ; 
A God to glorify ; 
A never dying soul to save. 
And fit it for the sky." 
After that hynm what did Johnson do ? He ad- 
dressed the meeting, and gave them a religious 
exhortation. Now while this was going on, did 



injurious, or that would bring cither hira or the the chairman take any part in the meeting ? No, 
meeting within the pale of the law, but that, as he sir ; afterwards he did. After Johnson had done? 
had taken the chair, he would put such resolutions After he had done, other persons came and gave 
as the meeting thought proper. What did Wood- ' exhortations. Then what did the chairman say ? 
roffe do. He advocated the principle of the He said he had received a communication— he 
resolution proposed. Where was he? On a knew not from whom, but he would read it to 
waggon. . * j the meeting. Did be read it aloud ? He did. 

The JUDGE :--Did WoodroflFe propose that j Do you remember what it was? It was to the 
resolution ? Witness : — Yes. . effect, that the committee had come to the dcter- 

Mr. WORTLEY*: — Was he elevated on a plat- ' mination that labour should not be resumed tiH 
form ? Y'es. In some kind of a pulpit ? He , the Charter became the law of the land. Was 
was in an elevated position. Can you remember i that the first thing that waa said about the Char- 
anything he said-^anything particular ? I left ter or labour ? That waa the first I heard. Waa 
the place about half-past nine o'clock. Was any- there any thing farther ? There was nothing 
thing said as to who called the meeting? Wood- particular. At the time that announcement wna 
roffe laid he had been one of the persuna colling j made a great consternation took place in the 
the meeting. Very well ; are you able to speak i meeting ; there wai aome oonfnsioa as if the 
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people were dissattsfied. Were Johneon and 
diaUenger present .when the chairman read that 
oat ? Thef were. Challenger was at the hinder 
ptit of the chair, and Johnaon waa in front^a 
fittle to his (the chairman's) right; both were in 
the wcdggoa. la there a atreet called Stamford 
Street in Asbton ? There is. Were yon in Stam- 
ford Street on the 13th of Angnat ? Yea. 

The JUDGE :— What Street ? 

Mr. WORTLE Y :— Stamford Street, my Lord. 
(To witoess) What time ? 

At nine o'clock in the morning. What did yon 
see on going up the street on yoor way to the 
townhall, at that time ? I was a special constable 
then, I had been sworn in on the 12th of August. 
\^ell, what did yon see in Stamford Street ? I 
saw a procession go up the street. . 

The JUDGE -.—While acting as special con- 
stable ? Witness : — Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Describe the nature of 
the procession ? In passing up the street on the 

T%ht-hand side, my attention was Describe 

the procession at once ; we have a great deal to 
do and cannot hear unnecessary details. What 
did the procession consist of? Of men, women, 
and boys. How were they arranged ? Four or 
five men abreast in front, and a lot of women and 
boys followed. Were there any other men be- 
sides those 'jnmediately in front ? Yes, sir. The 
largest of the men were in front ; afterwards, the 
women ; and the boyS in the order of size. Did 
joa know any of the four or five persons in front ? 
I did. Who was that? Mr. Woodroffe. 

The JUDGE :— He was not in front ? 

Mr. WORTLEY :— ilc was, my Lord. (To 
witness) What number was there altogether ? 

Abont GO or 80 of men, women, and boys. 
"Were there any others there that you !;now to be 
defendants ? No. Did you hear any thing said 
by any of them as they passed ? Yes. What 
waa that? " Fall in, fall in." Which way did 
they go? Towards Stalybridge. How far did 
yon follow them ? As far as the Globe Inn, about 
200 yaxds. How far is that out of Ashton ? It 
is in the town ; it joins the north siJe of the 
^nrcbyard, in Stamford Street. Wliere were 
yon when you first saw them ? I was below the 
district bank when I first saw them. Were you 
near them ? I was within a few yards of them. 
They left you, did they ? Yes, sir. And went 
on towards Stalybridge ? They did, sir. 

The JUDGE :— How far is Stalybridge for. 
iher to the east ? Witness : — It ii aboat a mile 
and a half east of Ashtoo, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY :~ Yon go through Ashton 
in going from Manchester to Stalybridge. If 
yow Lordship would look at that [handing the 
judge a map of the locality] yon wonld see the 



relatiTe position of the places. How far is Dock- 
infield from Ashton? Duckinfield is close to 
Ashton ; the river divides them. And Hyde ? 
Hyde is three or fonr miles from Ashton. 

The JUDGE : — I may keep this map I sup- 
pose? 

Mr. WORTLEY :— You may, my Lord. 

The JUDGE : — I suppose it is sufficiently ac- 
curate for our purpose. Stalybridge, I perceive 
by this, is nearly east from Ashton ? 

Mr. WORTLEY:— I cannot say, my Lord. 
(To witness) Ashton, Dnekinfield, Hyde, Staly- 
bridge, and Mottram, are all near to each other.^ 

Yes, within fonr or five miles of each other ; 
and Glossop is a little further to the east. 

The JUDGE :— Now, Mr. Dundas, yoa ap- 
pear for Brooke ? 

Mr. DUNDAS : — I appear for Brooke, my 
Lord. (Cross examines the witness). And there 
you lost sight of the women and the boys ? Yes. 
Pray what took you to the meeting on the 26th 
of July ? Having seen a placard on the walls, 
sir. Was Wm. Aitkin a working man of any 
kind? A schoolmaster, I have been given to 
understand. Woodroffe was a shoemaker ? Yes, 
sir. Yon took notes, I dure say, of what passed 
at that meeting?. I did not, sir. Yon have a. 
very good memory ? Tolerably, sir. You were- 
a special constable, I think you told ns, on the 
I2th of August ? I was, sir. Did you go to 
a meeting after being sworn in as special con- 
Btablc? I went before. Did you go on your 
own accord, or were you sent by any person ? I 
went on my own accord, sir. Is the bellman, 
the bellman of the town ? Yes, Sir. Do any 
magistrates live in the town? They do,' sir. 
How many magistrates live in Ashton ? Three 
or four, sir. Were they living at home at that 
time? I do not know. Have you any doubt 
about it ? Witness :— On the 12th, sir ? 

Mr. WORTLEY :-Yes. They were at the 
Town Hall about 12 o'clock. What are yoa 
"fumbling'' for? This is my summons to 
appear at the Town Hall on the 12th of August. 
Had the belbnan gone round before you received 
your summons ? He had. 

The JUDGE : — The sumiaons to go and be 
sworn in as a special constable ? Witness : — Yes, 
my Lord. I received my summons a little be- 
fore the bellman went round. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Now go on to the Sunday 
before that, the 14th of August, when you say 
there was another meeting. What was Alexander 
Challenger? A factory operative, I believe. 
What is George Johnson? I believe he is a 
hatter. Is he a working hatter, or a muter 
hatter, having people under him, and he telling 
his own hati? I do not know, bnt I have 
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wta bim in tlie diop at work. Yoa say the 
diainnan gsne ezhortationsi were they reUgiooa 
ezhortatioiiB ? I did not lay that the chairman 
gave ezhortationB. 

The JUDGE :— No. 

Mr. DUND AS :— -Wdl, o&er persons did— 
were they religious exhortations? Witness:— 
Yes, sir. How sumy people were at that meet- 
ing? Sereral thousands. There were several 
thousands on Sonday in the ohapel ? I did not 
mention the chapel ; I am speaking of the meet* 
ing on Thacker's ground. 

The JUDGE :— I thought it was the meeting 
in the ChapeL 

Mr. DUNDAS :— So did I, my Lord. 

Mr. MURPHY:— No, at the meetmg on 
lliacker's ground there were Singnig and exhorta- 
tion, and Hilton was in the chair. Witness : — 
Yon will find me correct. 

Mr. DUNDAS .-—Now, after the chairman 
read out what you stated, you said there was 
great dissatisfiu^on ? There was. How was 
that expressed? By divisions of opinion, mur- 
murs, and confusion. Divisions and- murmurs ? 
Yes. The people were put into a sort of moving 
condition ; instead of sitting cshn as before, they 
became agitated. And how long did it last ? I 
oannot tell — I came away while it was on the 
way. While what was on the way ? The dis- 
satisfaction that appeared to seise the meeting. 
While it was " agate," I suppose ? 

The JUDGE :— WhUe the dissttisfaetion was 
going on you came away ? Witness : — ^Yes, my 
Lord ; I said — 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Never mind what you said. 

The JUDGE : — Mr. Baiues, do you appear for 
Scholefield ? 

Mr. BAINES :— Yes, my Lord. 

The JUDGE :— Mr. Murphy, whom do you 
appear for ? 

Mr: MURPHY :^John8on having repudiated 
me, I ^pear only for Sailton and Durham. 

Mr. M*OUBREY:— My LonJ, I appear for 
James Mooney, John Thornton, and M'illiam 
Aitkin. 

Mr. ATHERTON:— I appear for Stephenson 
and Fenton. 

The JUDGE :— I will now take them in the 
order in which they are in the indictment. Mr. 
O'Connor, do you ask this witness any questions ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— No, my Lord. 

The JUDGE :^Then I wish to know if any 
of the other defendants wish to ask any ques- 
tions? 

George JOHNSON ^-I wish to ask one, my 
Xiord. 



The JUDGE :— B} ftU means. 

George JOHNSON «— I want fo know wIm- 
ther the mieeting to wbicb.be refers as bniw 
been held on the lith of Angvtt, did aot ooaii* 
menoe by prayer? 

The JUDGE :^»4Ie aara. In aabttuiM^ ttift 
he cannot Ml bow it began, becaaae it htf/m. 
before be got tbare. The first thing he boiinl 
there was the hymn. 

Geoige JOHNSON :— Did not you swear be- 
fore the Magistrates that there was no prayer at 
that meeting ? Witness : — ^I am not aware. I 
wish to ask you, and I hope yon will teD tte 
truth, did not you swear positively before the 
Magistrates that there was no prayer at that 
meeting? I am not aware that it was men- 
tioned; I can say something if you ask at 
about the charter, Mr. Johnson. 

The JUDGE:— Do not make a speech but 
answer the question. 

JOHNSON :— I want the truth' &i my CB- 
amination before the Magistrates did not yoa 
swear that there was no prayer eitiwr at fht 
beginning or the end of that meetiog? 

The JUDGE >-AHe says be does not nmem« 
her if there vras any prayer ; but there wnf • 
hymn sung and some religious exhortatiaag 
given. Are there any other defendants who 
wish to ask this witness any questions ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— No. 

Mr. SERGEANT MURPHY:— My Lord, I 
appear on behalf of Peter Murray M'DounB. 
He is not here, but will abide the judgment of 
the Court whatever it may be. 

Henry Brierly(exammed by Sir GREGORT 
LEWIN). Where do you Uvc,? At Staly - 
bridge. What is your occupation ? A faetocy 
operative. On the 29th of July were you at n 
meeting ? Yes. Where was that meeting held? 
On apk>t of ground called the Haigh, near Staly* 
bridge, on the Manchester road. Do you know 
in what manner that meeting was called together ? 
I am not aware how it was called together. At 
what time did you go to this meeting ? It wan 
near 8 o'clock. In the morning or evening? 
In the evening. What sort of a meeting was it ? 
It was a large public meeting. Have you any 
notion of the number of people there were there ? 
No. Hundreds, or thousands, or tens? Well, 
there might be some hundreds there. Was there 
any chairman ? Yes. Who was that ? James 
Fenton, of Ashton. Were you there when be 
was called to the chair? Yes..' When he was 
called to the chair was any difficulty raised ? NO| 
he was unanimously chosen. Well, when he toak 
the chair, was any thing particular ssid? No ; 
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B0lUB|9ifttonl«r. WeU, after ht bad taken tfa« 
•bar, lAat was done ? Thae waa a reaobition 
noved. "Wbo mored it ? Well, I ratlier think 
hm name ia ChaDeqger. Did yon know Chal* 
longer before ? No. 

The JUDGE ;— Did 70a know bim by dgbt ? 
WlUieaa:— Ko; I never aaw bim before. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN ^-Wbatleadb yon 
to say bia naoM waa CbaBenger ? He waa called 
■o by the ebaimian. What waa the aatnre of that 
laoolntion? Hut the preaentradootion of wages 
wma i niario o s , not only to the mannlkctvren and 
labonren, bnt abo to the shopkeepers and to aU 
^asaes of tiie eommnnity. Was that motion put 
Ikmnlbieohair? Yes. Was it carried or not? 
It waa carried nnanimoasly. Were there at that 
timo any other persona there yon knew that yon 
aaa apeak to now ? Yes, there waa a man there 
from Ajhton, named PiHinp. 

The JUDGE >-Is he in the Sndietment ? 

Sir GREGORY LEW1N :— Yes, my Lord, he 
ii. I win teU yon, my Lord, when any name ia 
aemtMiMd that ii not in the indictment. 

(To tiie witness). Who else was there? A 
man named Brophy waa tiiere. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN >-He is not in the 
indictment, my Lord. 

Mr. GREGORY :— Heis. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN .•— O then he goea by 
two namea. 

The JUDGE :— He ia spelled Br^ttky here. 

8v GREG(HtY LEWIN :— I understand it 
•bonid be spelled Brophy j my Lord. (To the 
Witness) Who else waTthere ? 

Wm. Stephenson. Do you know a man named 
? No, bnt he was there. How do you 
? He was caHed upon to speak. 

The JUDGE:— Yon cannot make that 
cridnnee, a person named Storah waa there is all 
yon prote. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— That is all, my 
I^prd. 

The JUDGE :— Then it is the same as a person 
named Challenger ? 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— That is aU my 
Lord. (To the Witneu] Well, what was done 
after that? 

An o t her resolution waa mOTed by Pilling. 
"Wbat waa the nature of that resolution? It 
wcatt ta say, that the reduction which was 
made waa iaiiurioaa. It was something similar 
to the fiist — it wanted a taax day s wages for a 
ftSat day's work. Waa that resolutioa put from 
the chair? Yea. Waa it carried? Yes. Was 
^nt the whole of the ieao]ntion» or waa there any 
tUns nsote? They wan of opinion that a (air 
iif'B m ifea eould att be obtainad without the 



Charter being aada'ttelawof the land. Iliat'is 
w near what waa said aa I can think. Do yon 
know who seconded that reaolution ? I do not 
know, bnt I think hia name waa MilUgan, or 
something like that. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :^His name is not 
in the indictment, my Lord. 

(To the witncM). Waa that reaolution pnt 
from the chair and carried ? Yes. Was there 
any oppositiou ? No. After this second reso- 
lution was carried, what was the next thing that 
occurred ? There was a third resolution. Who 
moTcd it ? I rather think that Brophy moved it. 
Did you know him before ? I nerer knew him 
till he came to the town dettvering teetotal lee* 
turcs. Bnt yon knew him when he moved the 
resolution? Yes. Who seconded it ? Storah. 
Ia that the aame person who moved the other 
reaolution? Yes. What was the nature of it? 
To draw up a memorial to Sir Robert Peel for 
10,000 atand of arms to be raised. For 

• 

what purpose ? To protect the lives and pro- 
party of the working classes against those who 
refused to pay the property-tax. Were any par- 
ticular persons mentioned as refusing to pay the 
property-tax ? No. Was it at the meeting at 
the Haigh these resolutions were moved ? Yea » 
they were aU moved at one time. Well, after the 
third resolution waa carried, what*waa the next 
thing that occurred? The meeting broke up 
then. In what manner did they break up? 
Peaceably. Before they broke up was there any- 
thing said from the chair ? No, nothing particu- 
lar. Waa any notice given of breaking it up ? 
No. Was an adjournment moved ? No, not at 
that meeting. O yes, there was an adjournment at 
that meeting. Where did they adjourn to ? They 
adjourned to Hyde. Who moved the adjourn- 
ment ? I cannot say. Well, then, they adjourn- 
ed to Hyde ? Yes, sir. At what time were they 
to meet ? Well, I rather think it was on Satur- 
day or Monday. DiSi the meeting take place at 
Hyde ? Yes. Were yon present ? No, I waa 
not. Did another meeting take place ? Yes»and 
it waa adjourned to Duclunfield, and waa held 
dther on the 2nd or 3rd of August. Were you 
present ? Yes. In the morning or evening ? In 
the evening. What number of persons did yon 
find there? A good number. Give us some notion 
of it ? Well» I think there was above a thousand. 
Where did they meet ? In the Hall Green. Waa 
any chairman appointed ? A chairman had been 
already appointed. When you got there what 
did yon aee done ? They were moving a second 
resolution. Who moved it? Storah. Was that 
the same man you saw at the other meeting ? 
Yes. Who seconded it? I cannot say; they 
were up in a high room talking from a window. 
Mr DUNDAS :— He has not got any pcrsc* 
there. 
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Sir GREGORY LEWIN (To the witneas): 
^-The mover of the resolution was called Storali? 
Yes. And the same person was named Storah, 
and called upon to speak at a former meet- 
ing ? Yes. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— How do you know that it 
is this Storah, (the defendant) ? 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— He was called by 
that name at a previous meeting. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, it 
may be at once necessary to take your lordships 
opinion on this distinct point. Now, I will as- 
sume that the Storah, who spoke at the meeting, 
is not the person called in the indictment by 
that name; but then I say that the person 
named Storah, (not the defendant), was present 
at a former meeting where some of the defend- 
ants were aho present. The Storah at that 
meeting goes to another meeting, and what takes 
place at this meeting and various other meetings 
it is quite evident are connected. The indictment 
charges that all the defendants conspired with 
^iveri others^ and this meeting, we are now 
speaking of, is an adjournment of a former 
meeting where some of the defendants were 
present. 

The JUDGE -.—-That is not proved. They 
adjourned from Hyde, and he was not at Hyde. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL .—I wish to 
take your lordships opinion upon this point. If 
some of the personS present at a former meet- 
ing arc proved to be at this, then evidence ot 
the general character of the meeting, and what 
was going on, may be admitted. In Hunt's case 
I am told it was expressly held so. 

The JUDGE :— In a case of this kind where 
you cannot prove exact coincidences it is so. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I understand the Attorney- 
general to dwell much upon this point that 
Storah is the person in the indictment. No per- 
son is spoken of but a person of the name of 
Storah, and who that person is, he (the witness) 
knows not, except that a person was so named 
by the chairman. He docs not know who were 
at the other meeting. All we have in evidence 
is, that there was a meeting at which this per- 
son, Storah, was present ; but who the others are 
we do not know, nor have we Storah indenti- 
fied as one of the defendants. They must prove 
that Storah and some person at a former meet- 
ing are defendants, but it will not do to prove 
that at this third meeting there were persons 
proved to be present at a former meeting. 

The JUDGE :— I think it will. If it had 
been proved that 50 of the people at the former 



meeting were at this meeting, then &o doabt it 
would connect both In their objects. Well, by 
proving only one to be present yon are only 
reducing it. It is only pulling out the horse's 
tail hair by b)ur-^one by one. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— There is an end 
of your point. 

Mr. DUNDAS (To the witness) :— What wvs 
Filling doing? He was delivering a lecture. 
Was there any other defendant there ? Challen- 
ger was there. Any other besides Challenger i 
I I think Woolfenden was there, but I am not oer- 
' tain. You said the resolution was moved by 
Stephenson ? Yes. What was the nature and 
character of that resolution ? It was the same 
as that moved at a fbrmer meeting. Which of 
the three ? The middle one. 

The JUDGE -.—That is the second reaolntion 
that was moved at the other meeting. 

Mr. MURPHY :— A fair day's vrages for a £ur 
day's work, and something about the Charter. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN (To the witness) :— 
Say it over again. The resolution was, that 
they were of opinion that it was ipjurious not 
only to inan and master, but also to all classes of 
the community. 

- The JUDGE :— That the reduction of wages 
was injurious ? 

Yes, my Lord, and that they would cense 
working until they had a fair day's wages for 
a fair day's work ; and they were of opinioa 
that this could not be obtained except the Chnr* 
ter became the law of the land. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— You say that 
Pilling was delivering a lecture? Yes. Was 
the resolution put from the Chair and carried ? 
Y'es. You heard a part of Filling's lecture ? 
Yes. Just tell us as well as you can remember 
what he lectured about. He lectured about the 
state of the country. Do you remember what he 
said ? He said things were very bad, and that it 
was hard to get a living. He also exhorted them, 
to be peaceable and quiet, and to keep good order. 
Did you hear Challenger say any thing? No, 
nothing particular. Did you hear Storah say 
anything ? No ; they were lecturing to the 
efTect of the resolutions. Which resolution ? 
The one I have juct now repeated. Did yon hear 
what any of them said ? No; only to keep peace, 
law, and order. How long did the meeting 
last ? Till half-past nine, when a collection was 
made to defray the expence of posting some 
bills to call another meeting. Who proposed 
that the collection should be made ? It was pro- 
posed fromawindow. Where was the other meeting 
to be hdd? AtWaterfaead Mill, near Oldham. 
Didthemoetinfi4}ouii? Yes. Where did tliej 
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•$<Hini to^ To broyiddcn. Wlitfn was tlie 
XMedag to take place at Dttojrsden ? On the fol- 
lowing day. I believe yoa did not attend that 
meeting? No, 1 believe not. 'V^Hien did yon 
■ext hear or aee any tiling of the nalare you are 
apeakingof ? On Friday, the 5tli of Angust, I 
vaa at Kome, and heard a ahout of the pro- 
ceaaion of Bayley's hands then on the road. 
Did yon aee tbem? No, I heard them. Did 
you go out to seo them ? I did, and saw tbcm 
waUdAg in a procession. Where was. this ? At 
Stalybridge. Some hondi'eds of them were 
eoming from Bayley 's mills. Where are Bayley's 
mills ? They are within a mile of Stalybridge, 
on the Dnckinfield side. Did you join them ? 
Yes. Where did they go to ? They went on a 
plot of ground at Melton Gresn, near Cheetham's 
ftetory. Wliea they got there did they stop ? 
Yes. Was there a meeting held ? No, there 
was not. What did they do then ? The women 
and a good many men sat down so that Cheet- 
ham's hands could see them stop. Where did 
they go to from there ? To the Haigh. When 
they got there did they dioose a chairman ? Yes. 
. Who was the person chosen? James Fenton* 
. How many persons were there at this meeting ? 
A hige number. Whom did you see besides ? 
James Fenton, Thomas JNIahon. Any body else ? 
John Durham. Do you know a man of the 
name of Stephenson ? Yes ; he was there. 
These four, Stephenson, Fenton, Durham, and 
Mahon, were there ? Yes. What is Stephen- 
son's Christian name ? William. Who were 
the speakers at this meeting ? These were the 
four principal speakers. Did you hear any thing 
in particular that any of them said ? No, nothing ; 
only they exhorted the people to stick out till 
they had a fair day's wages, for a fair day's work. 
Do you know if any of these four persons you 
mentioned were of Bayley's work-people ? No, 
none of them. Were any resolutions moved at 
this meeting ? 

The JUDGE :~Yoa don't know that any of 
them were Bailey's hands ? 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— (To the Witness) 
Tou called them Bailey's hands, did you not ? 
Yes, they were Bailey's hands : all of them. 

The JUDGE : — The procession people were 
Baaey's hands ? Witness .—Yes. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— But the four 
speakers you mentioned were not part of Bayley's 
work-people ? No. Well, now, how long did 
this meeting last? Perhaps it might lost an 
hour. Did they afterguards adjourn ? Yes, till 
sight. Well, at what time did they meet again ? 
Between se^en and eight o'clock. Where ? On 
the Haigh. Durham, Stephenson, and Brophy 
there. The same four that you saw at the 



othef meeting? Pilling was not there that 
night. What was done ? They delivered lee- 
tures. Of what nature ? To keep "peace, law, 
and order," and try to obtain tlie Charter by 
lawfi#and legal means,— that is as much as I 
know about it. At what time did they adjourn ? 
The meeting broke up about ten o'clock. Where 
did they adjourn to, and when ? There was to 
be another meeting in the morning. And was 
there another meeting in the morning? Yes. 
What day of the month ? 
Mr. MURPHY :— The 6th. 
Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Did they meet the 
next morning ? Witness :— Yes. 

The JUDGE: — At what time? At five 
o'clock in the morning, which is the factory 
time, and went in procession through Dackin- 
field to Hyde, and came back through Newton. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Did they meet 
again the same evening? Yes. Where? la 
the same plac^. When they returned through 
Newton I believe they dispersed ? Yes. They 
had to go for their wages, and they dispersed t» 
draw their wages ? Yes. Then the same evenings 
you say they met again at the same place on the 
Haigh? Yes, they met that evening. Where 
there the same persons there ? Yes. Any body 
else besides those persons you mentioned? 
There was a gentleman from Liverpool, but I do 
not know the man. Was there a person there 
named Crossley ? I know him, but I cannot re-' 
coUect seeing him there. Was there any otner 
person there? Yes, a man from Liverpool who 
came there to give a lecture. What did he say ? 
He said he was sorry to find the country in the 
state it was in. He advised them to go to 
their work again. Anything more ? No, he said 
he thought it was not possible to get the Charter, 
and that the work-people ought not to come out 
for it. He gave them a very good lecture. Was 
that the general opinion? Yes, (witness was 
leaving the box). 

Mr. DUNDAS and Mr. MURPHY :— Stay,, 
stay! 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN.— How was the 
lecture received ? Witness : — Favourably. Did. 
any one else speak ? Yes, Brophy. What did 
he say on the subject ? He exhorted them to 
turn teetotallers, and keep sober. How many 
persons were present at this meeting of the even- 
ing of the 6th of August? About 8000 or. 
10,000. Were any resolutions moved? No^. 
How long did the meeting last ? About two 
hours and a half. Did yon hear any other 
speeches ? No, only from the Chairman who 
opened the meeting. Who was the Chairman ? 
Fenton. Was there any other meeting? Yes, 
they were to go to a camp-meeting. Where was 
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Uheld? ItwaBheldonSaadaythe 7thof An- 
gOMt, at WedeQSOQgh Green, HflnaUy called Mot* 
tram Moor. At that meeting how many permna 
were present? Sereral thousands. Who was the 
chairman ? I don't know hia name, bot^ waa 
(be bellman of Hyde. That waa on Sunday 
morning? Yes. About what time? The church 
bella were ringing just as they (the meeting) were 
■bout to sing a hymn. Did any body address 
the meeting? Yes. Who was that? I don't 
loiow the name of all the persons who spoke. 
Tell me one of them. William Stephenson 
•poke. What did he say ? Something about the 
principles of the people's Charter. I beliere there 
was a hymn sung. In the afternoon a text was 
taken from Isaiah. Was there any resolution 
moved? 

The JUDGE :— You said something about 
Isaiah. Witness :— A text was taken from the 
10th of Isaiah. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Were any reso- 
lutions moved ? None. Either in the morning 
or afternoon ? No, I did not hear any. Did 
you stay till the end of the meeting? No, I 
came off just as it was going to dose. I was 
told afterwards that it was a4)ounied. We went 
to the Haigh back again in the afternoon. Did 
«ny thing take place there ? No, there was no 
meeting ; they only broke up there. Where was 
the next meeting held ? In a pveadiing-room, 
called the Cave qf the AdulkmHeSf at the back 
of the Moulder's Arms, in Vaudrey Street, Staly- 
faridge. 

The JUDGE :— On Sunday evening ? Yes. 
At what time ? About seven o'clock. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN r—How many per- 
pons were there? About forty or fifty. Who 
•STM there that you knew? William Stephenson 
a»d Thomas Mahon. Any body else that you 
knew ? No. What was done ? There was no 
iectwing. Was there any speaking ? No, ex- 
cept one to another. What was the general sub- 
ject of conversation? Well, a man said, Mr. 
William Bayley wanted to see the committee. 
The working men had formed a committee to go 
4ad meet the masters. 

The JUDGE:— How do you know that? 
!DMy do so in general when there is a 'turn out.' 

SirGREGORY IJBWIN .—Were you present 
when they were formed ? I was present when 
one of the committee 8«id he was one of the com- 
mittee. Was Mahoo prosent then ? Yes, he was. 
Well then, a person came in you say, and said 
tiiat Mr. William Bayley wished to see some of 
the members of the oommijttee? Yes. What 
tock place then ? Some of them thought it ad- 
visaUt to go, and flthess sot. How came it to 
^MdeterD^aedtliatthey would not go? Ma 



I Did he siy anything more to (hem ? Well, not 
' to my knowledge. Did he glv« any reaaons Ar 



htm, said there was little use in going tothem. 
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saying there waa little use In going to Ocm? 
No ; he said they had eome out for the Ghaitar, 
and they would stick to it. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— Who said diat? Thomaa 

Mahon. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN ^-Hc is not one cf 
Bayley's hands ? Witness :— No, he is a shoe- 
maker. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :^ On Makm'a 
saying that, was there any show of hands taken ? 
No. Wen, what was done on his saying tliattliBy 
would not go ?— You my the meeting was broken 
up— was it a4jonmed? Yes; they were to go 
on to the Haigh again, in the morning nt Ate 
o'clock. Were you at that meeting again on the 
following morning ? Yes. Who was there llwt 
you knew? The same persons diat addroamd 
the meeting in the morning. Who was in the 
chair ? Fenton was in the chair. Brophy, 
Stephenson, Mahon and Durham were preao^ 
Was Crossley there? I cannot reooUeot him. 
Now, who addressed the meeting ? Bropliy. 
To what effect did he address the meeting ? Ttmt 
they might get the hands out from work. Tell, 
as nearly as you can, the words that he used. 
He stated that they must get them out by legal 
means if possible, or stop them as they were 
going to their work ; that is chiefly what he said. 
Did any other person speak besides Bn^h|r? 
Yes, several of them spoke. Do you know 
their names? Yes, Durham.^ What did Im 
say? He said they would have a proecsrian. 
through Duckinfield and Ashton. For wimt 
purpose ? To let them see that they wen 
out. Did any others tikat you knew say any 
thing? No. Any of those that you have 
named ? — Stephenson — Did he say any thing ? 
No. Or Mahon ? — ^No ;— only that he was going 
through Ashton to have a procession. Did 
Mahon and Stephenson say so? Yes; after 
breakfast they were going through Ashton, and 
to have a procession. Did they do so ? Yea, tbe 
body of the people then divided in several Itfin, 
and fetched out aU the hands of all the mills in 
the town. Did you go with one of the partiea ? 
No, I went down to Caroline Street, to a honae 
(here. When they had turned out the hands, 
did they return to the Haigh? Yea. Did yon 
return them too ? Yes. Was there a chairman 
appointed ? No. Did any one address the meet- 
ing ? Yes, Durham said, " Form in procesalan, 
and put Bayley's hands out first, as they oamo 
out first, and go in a procession through Adiiton. 
Can you tell me the order in which they went ? 
He told them to go peaceably. No t no !— 

Mr. MURPHY :— Yes, I wiU have thli ; lis 
ordered them to go peaceably. 
Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— I 
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yoa Uwt, bat ten me the order in which they 
•wont. They had cokmnaikd hannen ; and Dv- 
lam, Ste^ciMOii, Mahon, Brophy, and sereral 
o&en that 1 do not know, were in the proceision. 
Waa Croaeley there ? I saw him there as they 
1MIC s<HnS downDoddnfield brow, but he did 
■ot eet off with tiiem. Who waa he talking to ? 
H^-waatalkiiigtoBrophy. Were they together ? 
They were walking akmgaide of each other. 
"Where did they go to? They went in procession 
down CaroUne^treet and np Dnckinfield brow 
to Hindley'a mill. Were they linked arm-in- 
arm ? Yea, the procesrioo was linked, fonr deep. 
Had *ey any sticks? No. Banners? Only 
two or three colQnrs. When they got to Hind- 
Jey's mill what did they do there ? . When the 
Imnda h^rd the procession coming they stopped 
Cbe oigine, and • tamed ouf before the procession 
anired. Was there any mob collected ? No. 
Was the procession of which yon speak the first 
people that got np to the mill, or did any pro- 
cession get up to the miU before hand? A num- 
ber of little boys and stragglers went ko themiU 

bcAMie the precession readied it. 

The JUDGE :— Ton say that no mob was col- 
lected, and some other question was asked which 
Idid not hear. 

Sir GREGORY USWIN: — I asked him 
irt»ether the procession was the first that got up 
to the mill, or whether anybody preceded it? 
and he said little boys went there before the pro- 

jd^siion. 

WITNESS :— Yes, they are oft ready in run- 

jBing fiist ; but the hands were out before either 

tba beys or the procession got there : when the 

.f rooession was going up the brpw. By the hands 

Voa m«>^ Hindley's workmen? Yes. Is that 

|h» only miU they stopped at ? No ; they went 

llirongh Ashton, and all the miUs stopped that 

.jjg^j. Now, I am speaking of the proceaaon; 

did the procession stop at some of the mills ? 

J^ some of them. 1 believe you left them in 

Ashton? Idid. Did you join them again during 

^atd^y? I went to Hyde. What time did you 

^tjiere? About half-past four o'dock. When 

vm got there, was diere a meeting ttiere ? Yes. 

What did you see done when you got there? 

^Riey were fetching them out from the factories 

/m Newton moor. Who were doing so ; any ef 

t bf^ that came from Stalybridge ? None of Hie 

jDcn that e^me from Stalyinidge was there. 

Were there any of ^e persons there who attended 

fj^y* pyyrn^g qiegting ? Yes, Stephensou. 

The JUDQE :— I beg your pardon— Ton say 
IbAff were nose gf thf| people t^ere who were at 

^f fQWQQV% fcEWZN :— Yea, my Lord. 
Xhia was the meeting at Hyde, wfiich meeting 



was held at half-past four o'clock. (To Witness) 
Who wer9 there ? Durham, Stephenson and Leach 
of Hyde. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— His name is John 
Leach, my Lord. 

The JUDGE :— Is that so ? 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Yes, my Lord. 
Your Lordship may take that. (To Witness) 
Was Ciosstey there ? 

No ; Crossley was not there. Was Candelet ? 
No ; I don't know any of them except those that 
belong to our own neighbourhood. Pilling ? 
No. Brophy? Brophy was not .there. Did 
anybody address the meeting ? Iieach was ad* 
dreissingthe meeting when I got up to it. What 
was he saying ? He ixAd them it would be more 
proper for them to stand out for the wage than 
the Charter question. Did he give any reason 
why ? Yes ; he said it was impossible for them 
to get the Charter at present. Was there any- 
thing more ? There was no more, only he gave 
them a lecture to that effect. What did Thoma# 
Mahon say ? He said " the Stalybridge people 
must meet on the Haigh in the morning ; and 
the Ashton people must meet nfear Thacker's 
foundry." And haye a procession, and go to 
Manchester? Yes; but they must take no 
sticks with them. Was that agreed to ? Yes. 
What is Leach of Hyde ? I rather think he is a 
tailor. Was there a meeting the next morning ? 
Yes. Were you present ? Y«s. 

The JUDGE :— What day was this ? 

Sir GEEGORY LEWIN :— It would be th» 
9th of A«gust. (To Witness) Were you at the 

Haigh? 

Yes. Whowastiiere? The same men. Waa 
Challenger there? No. Storah? No. Was 
Fenton there? Yes; he gate them a lecture. 
Who was in the chair? Fenton was chiefly 
chairman. Was Duiitam there? Yes. Sto- 
phenson? Yes. Bn^y ? No. Crossley? I 
cannot recollect him. You say a lecture was 
given by Fenton? Yes. Of what nature? He 
was cxhortsnr them to keep "peace, law, and 
Older" in the prooesaion to Manchester. He told 
them to go peaceably, and keep good order. 
How long did this meeting last ? It did not last 
long. They formed a procession, I suppose, after 
they had had their breakfast, but I was not 
there. When you left them it was understqpd 
I that they were to form a procession to go to 
! Manchester ? Yea. Did you go to Ashton ? No. 
Were you at Ashton that day, or at Thadcer's 
foundry ? No. Did you see RlUng that day ? 
1 No. Or Challenger ? No. What was the next 
thing you saw? What— after that meeting broke 

up ? 
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Sly GReGORY LBWIK :-Ttf . There was 
H Ineetiiig at the Haigh tbat moniing. 

The JUDGE :~What time waithat? five 
o'clock. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN: — Who were 
tiiere? Fenton, Stepheoson, Durham, and 
Mahon. Who else? None else that I. know. 
How many persons might there he present? Not 
many ; they were to go to Glossop that day. 
How long did that meeting last ? About an hotir 
and a half, perhaps. Was Crosaley there ? No, 
I did not see him. Who were the principal 
speakers? Fenton and Durham. What did 
they speak about ? They were to go in peace- 
able, good order to Glossop, and sec how the 



going to their work. Did you hear any other 
speakers ? No, I cannot recollect. Well, what 
did they meet for ? You say you attended these 
meetings every morning at five o'clock — what 
did they meet for on the Haigh ? To keep them 
combined together. 

The JUDGE :— The people said they were 
going to their work ? Yes, they always said in 
the morning they were going to their work, and 
then they went to the Haigh ; they always met 
peaceably and quietly. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— I ask you what 
they met for ? To have lectures. Well, what 
was the nature of the lectures on the morning of 
the 12th ? On the wage question — ** a fair day's 



Glossop people were coming on. Did they say ^^ages for a fair day's work." Was there any- 
what they meant by " how the Glossop people thi^g g^jj ^bout mills or factories ? No. WeD 
were coming on?" No; I don't know what (^^^ o^^hg 13^ ^ey^rived at Stalybridgc from 
they meant by it. Did you go to Glossop with Glossop ? Yes. You saw the procession after it 
them ? No. You saw them tlie next morning ' .rrivixi > 



mommg 

(the nth) on the Haigh? Ye?; they were 
fidling out that morning. What were they falling 
out about ? Between the wage question and the 
Charter. Who was in the chair? Fenton, I 
think : he was giving them a lecture on the wage 
question : he .said it was more proper to contend 
for one thing at once. Who took the opposite 
side? Durham was also in favour of the wage 
question. 

The JUDGE : — ^Fenton said one thing at a time 
was enough ? Tes. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— WeU, what did 
the others say ? They said they might as well 
contend for the Charter. Who were the others ? 
Stephenson and Mahon. Did Crossley say any- 
thing ? No ; he was not there to my knowledge. 
Do you mean that he was not there on the morn- 
ing of the nth ? No ; not to my knowledge. 
Where did you see Crossley that day ? I saw 
them going to take a walk to '' BiU's O' Jacks— " 
Where did you see Crossley ? I saw Crossley 
that morning with the procession, going towards 
Greenfield. How did the falling out between 
the Charter and the wage question end ? They 
were to have a meeting in Hyde on the question, 
and they were to be ruled by the majority. 

The JUDGE :— That was said at the meeting 
OB the Haigh in the morning ? Yes, my Lord. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Well, was there 
a meeting at Hyde ? Yes, there was a meeting 
in Hyde, but I was not there. You know nothing 
about it? They met every morning at five o'clock 
at the Haigh. Then what did you meet for every 
morning ? They told them that they must go to 
their work on that plot of ground. " What work 
were they to go to ? Well, to their spinning and 
weaving, for anything I know. They made it a 
regular phrase among themselves that they were 



arrived ? 

The JUDGE :— At Stalybridge ? Witness :^ 
Yes. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— When the pro- 
cession came, who was with it ? I did not know- 
any of tliem. Was it joined by any body at 
Stalybridge ? There was a public meeting there ; 
Durham, Stephenson, Mahon, and Fenton werv 
present. Crossley and Dawson ? Nay ; I did 
not say Crossley. Who was in the chair? A. 
man from Ashton. What was his name ? I did 
not hear him proposed. Do you know a mait 
named Wilde? I rather think that was his name. 
I heard them call out — " Pull him down ont of 
the chair." Do you know a person named 
Aitkin? Yes, he was there; MiUington was 
there ; Leach, of Hyde, was there ; Johnfloa, 
from Ashton, was there. They had liked t» 
have thrown Wilde and Johnson out of the cart^ 
and Fenton too. Was Lees there ? No. Do you 
know General Lees ? No. Who were the* 
speakers? Wilde opened the meeting for the 
wage question. 

The JUDGE :— You mean in favour of the 
wage question ? Yes. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Well, what did 
they say they would do ? They were talking of 
sending delegates to the manufacturing districts, 
to ascertain which of the masters were giving 
most and least wages, and to draw a list up be- 
tween both so as that the hands could go to their 
work. Something in the happy medium, I sap- 
pose ? Yes. What were they to do in the mean- 
time? They were to hold their meetings aa 
usual, and keep " peace, law, and order." And 
what were the operatives to do ? — ^Were they to 
go to work in the meantime ? They could not 
go to work for the masters had shut up their 
mill-doors for a month. When wai it their um- 
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htd tuntd oat, the niaitenH'^Md not tolcit tlMRn 
in icun for a moath. Waa th«rft «nothir ip^et- 
inf on tbat ume day (the 13Ui), or only one meet- 
iif ? Only one. Was there a greet many penoni 
fnecQt? Yes, in Gloeeop. How many tbon- 
sands ? There misht be 10,000 or 12,000. Was 
any resolution moved ? Somebody moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that we shonid have the 
Charter. Who moved that ? I don't know : 1 
eoald not get np near enough to bear. WeU, as 
smsr as yon ean recollect ? 1 did not hear it. I 
ibmrd a resolation at the time they were polling 
Wiide and Pilling ont of the cbair^ Was any- 
thing zaid about the hands — what they were to 
do ? No, only that they were to keep " yeflce, 
law, and order/' and be peaceable and quiet, 
.nntil the Charter was obtained ? No. There 
waa a resolution passed tiiat they were to stick 
ont for the Charter, but it was force<i on them 
by the Glossop people, who came every one of 
tiKm armed with bludgeona and great sticks. 

The JUD62 :-— This resolution ebont havlBg 
the Charter ras forced on them b% persons from 
Glossop, who came armed with sticks and blud- 
geons? Yes. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Waa there 
apother meeting on Sunday forenoon.' Yes. 
Was there any qnestion then raised ? No ; there 
were very few people tliere. Well, but there 
may be qnevtiona nisad by a few people, as well 
as by a gi^at many ? It was a camp*meeting. 
Who was tibere ? I saw Wm. Steph^son there. 
fie was the only person there that I kne\r. 
What «id they do? They song and prayed. 
Waa there anything about the Charter? No, 
nothing in the jforenoon. Well, was there in the 
afternoon? Well, I left Woolfeuden beginning a 
a lecture. You say there was something about 
the Charter ? It was a camp meeting. That was 
in the morning ? Yes, and in the afternoon too. 
Well, was there anything about tha Charter in 
l3ie sftenioou? WeU, I told you that I left 
Weolfenden beginning a lectuse in the af|eniQon. 
What was that lectue about? Wool£enden was 
taking a text, but I left and went to chur<^. 
. Did you hear tho Charter mentioned that even- 
ing ? Yea. By whom ? By Woolfenden and 
Stepbeown, but not in connection with the wage 
.%iystion, or with the hands. Well, what did he 
4pyaboQtthe Charter? He said he hoped the 
4)0opls wopld obtain the Charter. 

^le ^UBG£ :— Who said that? Woolfenden, 
Sfif fAKfdi but ht thoDght it would be sometime 
|l#D«eit woii^ be obtained. 

iir €kR£aOAY LEWIN :-Wh«a did yon 
? |d tha evening. Where was the 
pjatkamii'mg? In the 8p«ke idaca. 




'Ae JOJ>OS ^— Than yM wtal !• dMMli» 
and bad another meeting in the eteaiiig? 

SirGUBGORY LEWIIIi-rDidyoaknowaiiy 
body at that meeting? Yes. WasDiuhMa'thara? 
No. Was Mahon there ? He came before the meet- 
log was over. Was Woolfenden there? No. Wka 
else waa there ? A gentleman from Manchester^ 
Had he but one arm ? Yes. What did he lecture 
upon? Hfi said he was very sorry the people itt 
that.part of the country were out of work. It hut 
his feelings to think they had oome out for the 
Charte/, for he thought they could not obtain it* 
Did any body else speak about the Charter at that 
meeting ? Yes, they lectured about it. Who lec- 
tured about it ? Another man did, but I don't 
know who he is. Were the speeches yon heard 
in favour of or agaiust the Charter ? They were 
both ag^st it and for it. Now, on the moming 
of the ]5th, was there another meeting? Tei* 
Where waa that meeting? In the same plaoe^ 
V/ho attended that meeting? I do not knovF^ 
Was Fenton there? Yes. Stephenson? Yea* 
Mahon? Yes. Durham? — — . Was Croadgr 
there ? I cannot recollect him. How long hav^ 
you known Crossiey ? WeU, the first time I knew 
him, lie was chairman at an Anti-com-law Meet- 
ing. How long ago was that ? Sometime, per- 
haps in May or June, when Falvey was giving ^ 
lectnne * Now, at tibia meeting of the 15th» wag 
Aitkin present ? Yes. Did a discussion take 
place ? Yes. What about ? Between the Charter 
and die wage question. Who spoke ? There 
were several speakens that had not been there be- 
fore. Who spoke ia favour of the Charter ? 
Mahon and Stephenson. What did tl\ey say? 
They said they might as well contend for both aM 
one. Did they fi^ve any advice? No, it was ruled 
by a majoiity of the people. But what did they 
say ? They said they would go on with the mino- 
rity of the people. 

The JUDGE :— Did the meeting say that, ok 
was it Mahon and Stephenson that said M ? 
Mahon and Stephenson. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Did they way wf 
thing about wages? Yes; they said they ia«st 
have " a fahr day's wages for a fair day's work,'' 
Did theylay anything more ? No. Did they say 
anything about what the operatives were to do ? 
To keep " peace, law, and order," attend flieir 
meetiogSf and injure no person. You know the 
Chartist Association room? Yes. Was there a 
meeting there? There was one caHed. Were yon 
present? Yes. 

The JUDGE :— On'that same day > Yes. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Now teU me what 
took place there ? A piece was read out of the 
Northern Star, about appointing delegates to go 
to the conference in Manchester. 
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The JUDGE :— He ttyi tomething wm ntd 
from a newspaper. 

The ATTQRHEY-GSNBIUL ^-r take jwa 
Lordship'i ohjection. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Who waa there ? 
Mahon was there, but there was no chairman 
there. Well, I do not aak you that. Waa Ste- 
phenson there ? No. Fenton ? No. Crossley ? 
No. Aitkin ? No. Pilling No. Mahon is the 
only one I can name. He read something from a 
newspaper ; and he was to go to Mandieater as a 
delegate. Was he elected to go ? There was not 
^ meeting to elect Mm ; they were to hare anotiier 
laeeting before he went. What was that other 
meetmg for ? To elect him. Yon mean diat that 
•araa suggested at this meeting,. and that he waa 
the person to be elected to go ? Yes. 
. The JUDGE :— He was the person they ap- 
piofed of, and another meeting was to be held 
to elect him ? Yea. 

Crosa-examined by Mr. Sergeant MURPHY : 
-—Pray sir, what are you by occupation ? I am a 
carder in a cotton factory. Were you acting as 
one of the turn-outs on that occasion? No. Have 
you eyer had experience of a turn-out before in a 
cotton factory ? Yes. Had that turn-out extended 
to more than one factory ? Yes, to several ; they 
were all stopped for eleven or twelve weeks. How 
'long previous to this period was it ? Twelve years, 
on the 4th of December. May I ask you whether, 
on the occasion of that turn-out, there was any 
mention among the public of a Charter beinif ob- 
tained at that time ? No ; no mention whatever. 
Now, was there not, on that occasion, a general 
* committee appointed among the working classes, 
to direct the movement of the turn-out ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Twelve years 

•go. 
Mr. MURPHY ;--Yc8, twelve years ago« 

The JUDGE :— To direct the movement of 
the people's " turn-out ?" 

Mr. MURPHY :— Yes, my Lord. (To Wit- 
'^ness)^Was not one of the objects of that com- 
mittee to tftat with the masters, and adjust 
the wages between them and the operatives? 

Witness :~Yes. Did that ** turn-out'' confine 
. itself to the liutoriea in the neighbourhood of one 
, particular town, or did it extend and ramify itself 
over the whole of Lancashire generally ? There 
were then fifty-two masters obliged to stop their 
Miills, because the masters would not let them 
work in consequence of the turn-out. 

The JUDGE ^— Because we would not let 
them work? The maaters would not let them 
work. 

Mr. M URPH Y :— The masters would not let 
them retoni to their work in conaequence of the 



tom-ont (Tothewitnes8)--lQndentoodyoii«» 
mean that twelve yean ago a aimilar reaolutM 
had beei^ come to on the part of the maaten ? 
Yes. Now are you aware whether, on the occa- 
sion of that previous turn-out, delegates weze sent 
to the varioua factories, and from one diatrict to 
another, to watch the proceedings of the turn-out ? 
Yes, there were delegates appointed for such a 
purpose on that occasion. Do you recollect any 
processions at that time ? Yea. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL: — I do not 
know in -what way my learned fnend wishes ti 
connect what occurred twelve years ago wifli 
the present case. I suppose he does not mean 
to justify it. A mere passing alloaimi to ezplaa 
how it affects the evidence is all I require. 

The JUDGE :~I thought as the cnMi- 
examination was going on, that the object cf 
it wu to show that the fact of delegates havliif 
been appointed, twelve years ago, to go from ODft 
factory to another to ascertain what were the 
proceedings of the different turn-outs, wonld nol 
per »e be criminal. 

Mr. MURPHY:— My Lord, my object ii 
dear— it ii perfectly obvious. The Attorney- 
General sj^ggests that all this turn-out is con- 
nected with the Charter, and some vast conspi- 
racy for the promotion of Chartist prindplai 
throughout the country.' I want to show that 
when no Charter was spoken of similar conduct 
took place. 

The JUDGE :— I do not think that is strietij 
admissible. A procession is either Xepl or 
illegal ; if legal, we do not vrant to justify it bj 
a reference to similar things done before; if 
illegal, then to show that similar things wevt 
done on a former occasion would not justify it. 
I thought, however, it would be evidence aa 
tending to show what is the meaning of appoiot- 
ing delegates. 

Mr. MURPHY:— They appointed ddegatM 
ta go and enquire what maaters were paying the 
highest and lowest prices, and to strike ^ IB»> 
dium. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Confinias it 
to that object it might not be illegaL 

Mr. MURPHY (To Witness) s—Yott in- 
stanced one place where a few little boya wara 
before a procession ? Yes. Now,iaitnotalwajB 
the way that the hands employed in ftntorlaa 
turn-out voluntarily as a procession comea up 2 
That ia the practice. At all the meetinga yom 
attended, where mention waa made of a frir da|'s 
wages for a fair day's work, waa not "peace, law^ 
and order inculcated ?" Yea, on all ooeaaiaiia. 

Mr. WORTLEY ^-I hope this ord«r nia be 
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tt f ut a d to imkn all vitneaet to go ontof 
Cmn^ cxoifl tkoM Trbo Imto ben exanunod. 

(Oidara to tlist eflRBd were then given.) 

(Cwwi fiwmiiiffd by tfr. ATHERTOIQ:-* 
Is Angut lift we're not wBgei Tery low m Aah- 
tOB, 8talybridge» fte. ? Yei. la it not alao a 
fiwtytbat a great deal of diaaatiafaction and gmmb- 
Ifaig took place aaMmg the ihopkeepera on that 
aoeoont ? Yea. So that both the work-pei^le 
aid afaopkeepera were diasatisfied on thi^ account ? 
Yea ; and a great many could not get half meat 
enoni^. Many pcraona were oat of wofk, and 
■uaiy in it were Tery poorly peid ? Yea* That 
wnanotofioQalythecaieinallthoaeplacea. Yea. 
la it not alao a fKt that wagea, for aome cooaider- 
abie time preTiona, had been greatly declining and 
getting lower and lower ? Yea, for the kat aix- 
tean or aerenteen yeara. General diatreM was 
profailing? Yes. 

The IXJBGIS: — For sixteen or seventeen 
yean ? Yea, ever since the year 1826. 

Mr. ATHERTON :— Now, on the oecaaion of 
of the meetings of which yon have spoken, 
yon ever witness any interference on the part 
of the ahopkeepers, or any attempt on their part 
to prevent those meetings, or to disaoade the 
pcc^ from holding them ? No. The shop- 
keepers had meetings themselves, and said they 
woidd support them, and thns enable them to keep 
ovt till their wagea were raised. Daring aUthia 
time none of the shopkeepers, or other dsases of 
workmen, interfered to dissuade the people from 
y>*>Mwig these meetings T I don't understand that 
word. No persons, shopkeepers, or others came 
to tboae meetings to tell the work-people to give 

them op. ^They were not interfered with ? 

NOt not to the best of my knowledge. You say 
« no attempt was made to interfere with them ? No. 
(Croas-examined by Mr. Mc Oubrey) i—Pray, 
mr, what are you ? A carder. (Cross-examined 
Vy Mr. Feargos O'Connor) :— I think in the 
oommencement of your examination you spoke 
oC *' wakes" ? Yea. Are those times in which 
atangers come from all parte of the country |o 
take part in the amusements ? 

The JUDGE :— The '* wakes ?" I do not re- 
collect his mentioning it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— He did, my Lord, in tbo 
commencement. These are annual feasts, and 
strangers come from all parts of the country to' 
where the wakea are held. Witness :^Tes. 

Hie first gathering you spoke of as of any im- 
portance waa on the 5tii of August? Yes. Yon 
4/kamx ipoke of tho '* turn-outs" at Bayley's milla 
opposite Cheetham's mills— Bayley'a men 
_ the van ; now are you aware, or have you 
vnABiatood that all tiie hands in Bayley's mills 
WWglfiiflnBtioatgiwwthdrwoik? Weia they 



under notice tt^tikey did not oonaant to a fedoe* 
tion of 23 per aanla.on their wagea? Yes. If 
they did not oaiiaent It a radndion thsn they 
were to gi^ over? Yea. Then yoa«apoke of 
aevoral gatiieringa of Bayley's men'being in ad- 
vance of the procesaions,. and taking part in the 
tum-ont? Yea, they were wlways the first. 
Now, I understood yo« to say, that when a pcD- 
poaition waa made for them to return to tbdr. 
work, that they aaid there waa no uae in doing 
so, because, the masters said they (the hands) 
ahonld remain out for a month? Yes. Did you, 
or did yon not hear that Bayley's hands com- 
plained that their masters told them to play tor 
a month ?— Did you, or did you not hear that ? 
Yes. 

This, my Lord, I put, because Sir Gregory 
Lewia seemed to think, from what the witness 
said, that it was the men themselves that refiised 
togobaek. 

The JUDGE :— (To the witness) Was that 
the way you put it ? Yes, my Lord, they (the 
mill.liands) said there was no use in going 
back« because the mill-doors were locked. 

Mr. O'CONNOR : — Now, you brought 
your narrative down firom the first meeting of 
the 5th of August to the meeting of the 15th, 
wh«n Mahon was nominated aa a 4elegate ? Yea. 
Do you remember any meetings after the 15th ? 
Yes, O yes, they kept meeting, and they opened 
tbe chapel doors for them. Who opened the 
cliapel doors for them ? Well, some of tfao 
leaders of the chapels. The owners of the 
<S(hapel8 ? Yes. Did they open tho^ chapek 
because they commisserated them, as they were 
out of work ? Yes. Because they felt for tiiem i 
Yes. They were not Chartists who opened the 
cfaapeb? No. What chapels vrere opened for 
them ? Tbe " New Connexion" chapel waa 
one. Now, you have spoken of meetings of shop- 
keepers to assist — 

Tbe JUDGE '.—.The new what t 

Mr. MURPHY :— The " New Connexion"— 
tbe new Methodist Connexion, my Lord; Wit- 
ness :— Yes, to be sure. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— You spoke of meeting 
of shopkeepers to assist the working men while 
they were out ? Yes. Did you at any of those 
meetings hear complaints made of the masters 
for tumiifg them out ? I was not at the shop- 
keepers' meetings ; they had tiiem in the Town 
Hall. Did you hear generally— was it a rumoor. 
or merely expressed fn conversation, that the 
masters had turned the men out, and that the 
men were much commisserated on that account ? 
Yes. Now, having attended aH those meetings 

from place to place but how h>iig did they 

meetbttt? From Saturday •▼^ning to Thncsda^ 
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IfQniiif . , Vow, ^ y<m fe0 at fU tlwie 
||gi 0B9 breach of the pmo9? Ko. . 

The JUDGE :— When did the « wak6ft'^b0- 
gin ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :--Thfl7 UgtB om Sftnrday 
and eoded on Thursday, ay Lord. 

The JUDGE :-«^Whai Saturday? WHnett.*— 
the Saturday before St. Jamea'a day. Waa it tn 
August? No; it waa before Augut. H«v 
much before August were these wtkes ^ A #a0k 
before : from Saturday to Thursday. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— St. James's day waa <m 
the 25th of July. 

Mr. O'CONNOR -.—Did not Bayley'a haBda 
fo up in a body to request to be admitted to 
jroik ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Were you 
there when they did so? No; but ma&y of 
Bayley's hands live near me. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— It is a thine ia weU 
faiown as any other hct yon hnye awoni to ? 



J I waa on the bridfa when Leea'a handa 
fctchedovt. lobserm, yousay^fetdledo«ty''«— 
wh8t do youmeanTyy^'fetched o«t?" Till Hid 
out— eoming out. Did yo«i aea anyttdng «f that 
tranaaotion ataU? No; Idtdnot. Wera yon 
at aa many as Amut or fire mills ? O ! there 
four or five mills there altogether. Were 
there ? I <was on the bridge. When wers yoft 
at Leea's?— Did yon fee them tamed out? lier 
oaue out themselTes. Did you aee tbeu ? I 
waa not at Lees's ; I waa on the riTer-bridge. 
I was informed how the door was broken, 
yon see it ? No ; I did not go so lar. Yon 
no breach of the peace ? No, I did not, for m^ 
part. Were you present when any mob or pff^ 
oeasion got to three or four miila ? I was in the 
street. 

Mr. O'CONNOR .—He haa spoken genardlf 
to that fiust, that all the mills in Ashton stopped 
on that day. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL :— How many 
are there ? Great numbers. 25 or 30 ? I dare 
aay there are. Did you see in any instance what 
took place when the people came out of the mill ? 
They joined, the procession. Did you see how St 



The JUDGE :— Did yon aee them going I I 
did. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Yon say that in one of 

tfie apeedies tiie ehainnan desired them to be 

.^eaeeable, and that Bropby desired them to be 

teetotallers ? Yes. And on that suggestion you 

aaw them all peaeeable ? Yea. No opposition, 

^■id not one breach of the peace ? No. When 

'did the men begin to return to their work ? I 

'Iftink Platt'a men were abont a month out : they 

retnmed on a Friday, the latter end of August 

' Cm yon remember the day of the month ? No. 

'iNd they begin . to return generally, or progres- 

iimly, and by degrees, till things came to the 

' pHtMen t atate ? Some of them would not open 

the doors till the month waa out. 

The JUDGE :— Some of the masters ? Tes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Were the men ready to 
go back? Yes, they were. What day was 
Mahon nominated aa a ddegate ? On Sunday, 
tiie 15th of August. 

The JUDGE :^The 15th of August was 
Monday. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Abont the 25th of An. 
gnat, the whole question abont wages and the 
Charter waa given up ? Yea. 

Re-eiamined by the ATTORNEY-GENE. 
RAL: — How many milla or foctories did you 
aee tnmed out? A procession went through 
Alhton. Were ytfu atBayley's ? Bay ley's were 
«it. Were yon dfc Cheetham's? The Cheet* 
Idan'a did not o^m. their doors till Monday 
morning. Did any procession go there? Yes, 
on the Friday, to the back-side of the New-mill, 
iMit not to tnm them ont. Did yougo to Lees's ? I man, announce that the reaotatioa waa eanM^t 
W«didnot, How fsr were yon from Leos'sM the meeting? He did. He propoaed a ahoir of 



waa that they joined the procession ?-rwhether 
they came out of their own accord, or were tumitt 
ont ? Tiiey came, ont of their own accord gene- 
rally. But did you see any instances where they 
did not come out of their own accord ? No, I did 
not. 

Wm. Clayton, constable of Hyde, examined' by- 
Mr. HILDYARD:— Are you constable of Hyde? 
Yes. Were you present at a plot of ground nett' 
the Sportsman's Inn, on the first of August laat? 
I waa. How many persons were there ? About 
2000 persons were assembled there. Do you 
know any person who acted as chairman at that 
meeting? Yes, .George Candelet. Was there m 
platform ? There was a cart which aeired aa n 
hustings. Was the meeting addressed by sevinl 
persons? It was. Will you mention some tof 
the persons who addressed the meeting ? Geofge 
<Iandelet, John Leach, and Robert Wilde. 

The JUDGE :— Is Wilde one of the de. 
fendants ? 

Mr. H[LD¥ARD z-^No, my Lord, his name 
is mentioned in connnexion with otiier proceed- 
ings. (To witness) Who else was there ? 

Wm. Muirhouse. There was an Irisl\^ian 
there whose name I don't know. Was there n 
resolution put by Candelet ? Yes. What waa it ? 
That, if there waa another rednctfon of wages 
offered by their masters,' would they (the handa) 
one and all torn out ? Was that reaotntioQ oar- 
ried at that meeting ? It waa ; there waa • ery of 
"Yes!" '^ Yea!" Old Caadalat, the 
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_ to tbit effegt. Whai infbrme^ f^ it wm 
tUKM iSA Citidelifit''siy apytytflg ? 'I^teir' wu a 
gBBahd ihr^ of JkuA. DM C4i>delet address 
1^ mcetbig ? 9ii ditt. IHidt did hd 8«f > IT& 
wMt ^* 1 )^opB 7<M« ttuok of Hyde, wili b« true to 
mim inotber, aiid theo W6' wiQ-^oon have onr 
lights : that win \ft the Charter and nothing but 
4ip Chatter." The other speakers then followed 
turn; and* ifter announcing that a meeting 
HQfvlA tAd pteoe the following^ Sunday mom- 
laigf at Wedensongh Green (Mottram Moor), at 
mat d'dtek, the meeting broke up. Do you re- 
■iemh« Monday* the 8th of August ? Mr. 
mttle/special high-cpnsCable, attended a meeting 
Offctbat day. Do you remember any procession 
conung to town on that day ? Yes. Did a pro- 
enAoa enter the' town of Hyde on that day ? I 
isv a procession enter the town. From what 
dbection did they come ? From towards Newton. 
What might be their numbers, speaking ronghly? 
They might be 700 or 800. Had they anything 
is thar hands ? Some few of them had sticks.* 
What did that prooes»on proceed to do ? I did 
MOt ^e any notice of th^m. Was there a sus- 
pension of labour at HydeTro(A Monday the 8th 
cf August for some time? Yes, sir; there was. 
Was there a meeting in the market-place of Hyde 
for some time ? I do not know. 

TIm JUDGE i-^^fok yon ugr for how long 
te 81fa 4Df Aqgut ? No. 

Mr. flILDTABD t—Do yoa icneasber the 
MtiafOB ntnrMlay, the 11th of August ? No> I 
it. Yob do not know any tbhigof ^t meet* 
ia^f'!^. NorofTlMiiiBdiy.^nthofAngust; 
Hdw Dtt yoB remember any meetiBg where John 
CVootVt acted as oh^men ? No. Ob Friday, 
tbi ISth ef Aiigfutr caar yov, to your knoF^dge, 
flpMk efany VMeliBf taking plaes in Ae market- 
Iplaoe ? There was a meeting, hot tiie paitieuiaa 
oei*XdBfiOiJaM)vc Or Wednesday, tlie 17th of 
ftWpnT. did ^7 maoHng or meetinga take plaoe 
flitluiifiHiFlPMwIedge* IbeUevetherewas.''Are ^ 
JOB able to speak to the particulars ? I believe I 
Ma not, air. Qn the 1 8th of August, are you able 
€6 ffpeak to any meeting ? I am not. Are yen 
alfle to speak to any meeting after that»--to aoj 
dkerBMeCing? I am net, sir. 
The §VBGE ^— Is there any deCmdanl vho 
to aA'^hSa* wHnett Any questions ?. No 



icm^ 12tie, examined by Mr. POLLOCK : 
—What are you ? Spedial ha^-aQDit»b](» ol 
Hjd|9« WAf you. acting as , special high-cp^- 
0td»l«fai^t August? 

n$ JUDGBi — As special what f Witness :«^ 
1 — -ipnililtiifhwdBrtBMft, m$ Ua(L 
^^te JIWM^i^SpMial HiiMwu^blt i 



Mr. HILDYA^LQ.*— Them, hit (^pen % Bev 
act for that, my Lord. C^ o the witoes^ I^ 
you. attend % meeting in Anguit last ? 

Yea; I attended a meeting on the 7th of Jliu 
gmst| on Wedenitojigfa Green, commonly called 
Mottram Moor. I wrote notes of what oocurredy 
whicii (notes) I took immediately after the meet- 
ing. If the Court wiU allow me, I will prodapl 
them. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— How lOon after the meet- 
ing was over? The sao^ day, in the aftemooas 
perhaps an hour after the meeting. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— Did you on every occaiiOQ 
make your notes as soon as you could after thit 
meeting ? Witness :— Yes, sir. 

The JUDGE :— As soon as you could ? Yei^ ^ 
my Lord. 

Mr. POLLOCK:-WeU, how loitis after thi^. 
meet i ng did you make your notes ? 

Mr. DUNDAS z—You may aave yourself thft 
trouble* ofaskiniE him w^y «90xe questions on thel^ 

poiot. 
Mr. POLLOCK :— Welt look to ygur notaf,' 

and say bow many people were, at this meetiiig f 

Witness :— The meeting took place in the m6m« 

ing about half- past ten o'clock. There were about. 

400 peopje pre^nt. Were any of the defendant! 

pcesent ? George Candelet was there. Who was. 

acting as ohairman ? William Muirhouse. Wesqi 

any speeches made? There were. Who spoke?, 

Muirhouae spoke. What did he say ? In Ao 

moroing he said, "My friend and fellow-workr. 

men, — i am appointed chairman to tbis meetinff 

and must inform you that we are not met here 

for a wage question, or for a religious question*" 

Mr. DUNDAS:— Is that what you said yiw, 
took down immediately after? Witness :^It 
ifl. I thought you said it was in a book? Thi% 
is whit 1 took down in a public-bouse imme* 
diataly afterwards. Have you anything in your 
book ttwtt you took down before that ? Moor- 
house's speechf which I took down in the book 
on the 7th of August Did you take it down, 
on that piece of paper in your hand,— and not. 
into the book first? 1 took it down on this paper 
—this is the first I have had in writing about it.^ 
(Witness proceeds with the speech of Moir- 
)iO^^' It is for a national queelion; but 1 
will not intrude on your time, as you will be ad-, 
dcfsaed by my broker Chartists from Stalyw 
bridge, Aabtoo, Hyde, and other places, who «e 
mera i|bl^ to address you than I. They wiA 
e^phun tha^ we, aa Qh»rti»t8» are met.here for * 
natiAnrd question. You wiU be addres^ied by"^^ 
apd then (letwrn^ round to thec«rt tipdc»Ile4 
n)»9n sop^e man, who iv«a a> stranser, w If9r^ 
^d I did ^oi knaw hup* 

Mir.. FOL^OCK; :-r-D^d4M othpr jnaq.tpi^ ?. 
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WMtfwttallyoii liflvdaCtliidiBHAhg? Itwii 
an I took note! of it fhit mwtiiif . Toa imn 
ilmdy mentioned Cenddefr'-do f on know mf 
one elte who was tiiere ? No. Were youintlie 
ajtemoon at another meetinfi aomewhereelat? 
I waf. At what time of day waa it ? It took 
^laoe about two o'doek In the afternoon. How 
many people were there? There waa a mncfa 
larger number than what waa at the other meet- 
inr— About 700 or 800. Who waa in the chair ? 
William Mnirhouie. Who elae waa at the meet- 
ing ? Robert Wilde, John Leach, and George 
Candelet. I waa told the namea of othera but 
I could not Bwear to them. Who apoke ? Muir- 
houae apoke. What did he say ? At the eloae of 
the meeting, in the afternoon, he mid, " Yon 
people haTe been told the erila that we labour 
wider, and I am requeated alao to taU you that 
to-morrow a meeting will take place at Staly- 
bridge, at Ato o'clock in the monung, when we 
wQl proceed from fketory to ftctory, and all handa 
tiigt will not willin^y oome out we will turn them 
out. And, frienda, when we are out, we will re- 
main out, until the Charter, which is the only 
guarantee you haTe for your wagea, become the 
law of the land. I hope to meet you all to-mor- 
row morning at StAlybridga; when we will join 
hand-in-hand at thia great national turn-out." 
Who elae apoke? George Candelet. What did 
he aay ? I don't think I have notea of it. 

Mr. DUNDAS:-*WhMi did you make that 
note ? The aame day, when I went home. Waa 
itpnt into that book originally? Yea; I keep a 
lager daily, for years, and it waa put in there. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— I bdicTe it is your duty to 
make a report of eyery thing that happena, in 
order that you may lay it before the magiatratea? 
Tea. What did Leach say ? He began by point- 
ing towarda me, and said there la one of the 
goremment men, who ia like the black-coated 
gentleman who attenda yon plaoe. (He then 
pointed to a church near Wedenaongh Green). 
BuiU fbr a good purpose, but now filled by 
tiuerea and roguea of the cotton fraternity ; but 
we would all be parsons and blue-bottlea, if we 
were all. paid by government, aa they are, WU. 



Mr. POLLOCK :— What do you understand 
by blue-bottlea? It ia a name they give the 
Manchester police.— Witness proceeds-^a nice 
anm for a man working one day out of acTen-- 
and a man looking after ua honeat, poor, indua- 
trioua bbourera ; but let me tell you, that the 
church is an open heU, lilled by the cotton hnda, 
who are a aet of tiiie?ea and mgnea; and good 
heneat people they'll not allow to eater. But, 
ftkDdat let la be true one .to another ; there'i 
piepeity in tiiia plentifiil eonntry a u ffic ja nt 
Inr «• dL If you Iwve not the eomaaon 



laiieeef Bii, tikt timat ndtWiieeMi 

againatymi? None. Thepriaonaaiefidl: In Of 
priaona they don't want yon. The pdUoe aie hi 
no finlt. I wiah yon aU to be quiet Ton mnat 
not damage ptoperty or persona ; but above all 
keep out of public-houaea. To-morrow them 
will be a general turn-out in both the oonntien 
of Qieahire and Lancaahire ; and the Charter win 
then be obtained. He wiabed them to be true to 
one another, and they would gain their object* 
la that the whole of Leach'a speech? It ia all 
I have ttkai down. He aaid more, but I could 
not retain it in memory. Did any one dan 
apeak? There were many othera who addreaaed 
the meeting, but I have no more notea. Did 
Canddetapeak ? He did, but I haveno noteaoC 
what he aaid. When did the meeting break up ? 
About five o'clock. Waa there anything aaid 
about meeting again? Muiihouae said they would 
meet again at Stilybridge, the following monan^ 
at five o'clock. When waa the next meeting yoa 
attended? The day following, in tlie market- 
place at Hyde. Who waa preaent on that ocon- 
lion ? John Leach and Greorge Canddet. Aiqr 
one elae ? Wm. Muirhouae, and a man named 
Stephenaon, whom I did not know ; he hie n 
stranger to me. Who waa chairman ? I do not 
remember ; I do not think there waa a chainnaa 
choaen. Were there any apeechea made ? Theao 
were. Have you a note of them ? I have not. 
What waa the eifect of them ? Reeommendtng 
the people to remain out, aa they were out, till 
the Charter became the law of tiie land. WnA 
^anything aaid at that meeting about when they 
should meet again ? Muiihouae aaid a meeCinis 
ahoold take place at five o'doek the following 
morning. Mr. O'Connor :— Waa thia on tte 
dghth?Yea. Yon have no notea of what taok 
place at tiiat meeting ? No. 

The JUDGE »^-They are apeediea 
rally, recommending the people to remain 
till the Charter beeomea the law of the land |«>« 
that ia all he has. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— When waa the next meet, 
ing they had ? They dispersed from that 
ing about eight o'clock the same evening, 
went away to their homes peaeeably, and aB 
waa very quiet When waa the neit meatiBC 
you attended ? The following morning. When 
waa that? On Tueaday, the 9ih of Angnit» te 
the market-plaoe at Hyde. 

The JUDGE i— -At what time in the mem- 
tag? Five e'elock in the monung, my Lord. 



Mr. POLLOCK s—Wte vrara pnMit it thMt 
meetingf Mniiiienae, Urn chalmaa» Ji 
UaA, nd q eee ge OeniMeti Am^ wi 
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spoke Ha^ yon ndflt of the ipeadiei ? I have 
ttf Leadi'i. Leach informed the meeting thai 
they intended to go and join the Athton people; 
they intended to go to Aihton ; and#om Aihton 
they laid fhey would go to the Exchange, in 
Manchester, where they would meet the cotton 
lords, and he donbted not hnt they would ' have 
the adranoe. Of wages ? I understood it to be 
wages. Anything else ? And never to go to 
work tin they had either the adTanoe or the 
Charter. Do yon remember anything else that 
waa said at that meeting? I do not, sir. Was 
there an adjonmment made of it ? There was a 
meeting in the evening, sir. Where was the 
meetbg in the evening? In the market-plaoe 
al Hyde. I passed at the time the meeting was 
^lere, bat I was engaged with the Magistrates, 
and ooold not attend. Do yon remember when 
a number of people came to Hyde— when Horse- 
field's miQs were stopped ? I think it was on 
Tuesday, the 9th. I saw a number of people— 
some thousands, go towards the mill. When 
vras this ? It was either on Monday or Tuesday, 
I vront swear wliich. How many people were 
there? Some thousands. Not going in any 
cnrdcir ? No. From which direction were they 
coming ? Fh)m Ashton and Stalybridge towards 
Hyde. It was in Hyde yon saw them ? I saw 
them coming from Newton and pass through 
Hyde-lane, towards Messrs. Horsefleld's miU. 
"Was there any other mill stopped that day ? I 
am*nol sore, but the hands were out of all the 
nHla that day. Too were not present ? I was 
not. Was there a meeting held in Hyde that 
day? I spoke to a meeting vrhich was held here 
UmI dqr. On the 10th of August was there a 
meeting? On Wednesday, August the 10th, there 
was a aseeting in the momiog. Where was it ? 
In the market-place at Hyde. Whom did you 
aae there? The same speakers: John Leach, 
WiDiam Muirhouse, and George Candelet. Have 
yon notes of any. speeches made at that meet- 
ii|g? I have merely an outline — I have not 
taken it word for word. Can yen give us 
tl|e i^bslanoe of what was said? The speakers 
d^fired tiie people to be quiet, and Muirhouse 
icJd them that they were to proceed to 
Coupstall Bridge, Glossop, and to all the 
snJSOs, and m^e them' turn out. They left 
the market-plaoe. Leach spoke : the substance' 
si what ha mid waa. to wcymrnend the people to 
iMiaiii a«t tin thtt Charter becaa^ the bar of the 

imik Haajaoad]iMdtii(9i;to be fosr .iqnKl 



and not to moleit the praper^ of their masi«t.. 
Was there a meeting on Thoaday the 11th,' at' 
Hyde? There was a meeting before that on' 
Wednesday evening. Were you present at thit ? 
I was, sir. Who else was present? Leaab, 
Candelet, and Mr. Crossley, a draper. Have yon 
notes of what passed at that meeting? Tei, 
Leach got on a waggon, and said, he had attended 
a meeting of shopkeepers, at the Mechaniea' 
Institution, and the shopkeepers had come to the 
resolution, or determination, I dont know which, ' 
that they would keep the turn-outs for two 
weeks. He requested that they would not be led 
to put any trust in the fidse shopkeepers. He 
wished the people of Hyde to be true one to 
another ; and on Wednesday next, 'they would be 
met by Mr. O'Connor, at Manchester, and then 
they would come to a resolution what to do. 
He cautioned the people to be honest ; not to 
take any thing but their own ; not to assault 
any person, or take any property. Have you any 
thing more that he said ? No ; Candelet followed 
in nearly the same strain of language. Were 
you at the meeting on the following day — ^Thun* 
day, the 11th of August ? No, I was not. What 
state was Hyde in at that time ? It was in a 
riotous state during that day, and all that week. 
Were the mills at work that day? No, sir. 
Was any party at work? Labour was com- 
pletely stopped. Did you see any number of ' 
persons leaving Hyde that day ? — ^Did you sea 
a large number of persons com^ to Hyde that, 
day ? — Was there a very large number of persona 
m Hyde that day ? Witness :— (After some hesi- ' 
tation) yes, they came in in a sort of broken pro- 
cesdon, not regular, with clubs and sticks.in 
thefar hands. Did you see what course they took, 
or which way they went ? They went towards 
Stockport. At what time of the day did they 
leave Hyde ? They left Hyde In the morning, and 
another party left it in the evening. There 
were two parties, one hi the morning and ano^er* 
in the evening, but that in the morning was the' 
larger. Were you at any meeting on Friday, the ' 
12th of August? Yes, in the market-place of 
Hyde. How many people attended it ? A large ' 
number. Who was present at it ? There was a * 
man ealled Charles Swindell, a firuit-dealer, John 
Leach, a man ealled Booth; who, I was informed, ' 
eame from Newton Heath, Joseph Wardlaw, and 
George Candelet. Have yon notes of the speeches 
made on that occasion ? I have sir. Wfli you read 
them. '* Swindell rosehitheliraggon, waved hia^ 
hand, and edbd' ' silence.' Wardlaw saUl, tiiey 
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were not to o^me there day by day, talking and 
apeaking ; they wanted to oome to the detcrmi- 
nation how they were to get bread ; and he, for 
one, would go to the masten, u ha knew they 
coold not get the Charter at present. He de* 
nanded a show of hi|nds for going to work, bat 
he was hooted and hissed down." Have you 
anything more of his ? No. Bid any one else 
apeak on that occasion ? John Leach. What 
did he say ? He told them that Ri^er, that 
had addressed them last night, had been deputed 
bf the shopkeepers of Ashton to coma and try 
to get them to go to their work; but he wished 
thtm to be quiet and true to ona another, and 
to auhmit to nothing but the people's Charter. 
He then made several remarks about a meeting 
at Stockport the day before, and said, that he 
haaded the people up when they went to the 
bastile and took their loaves, and blood would 
have been shed had he not prevented it. Also 
the Mayor of Stockpoft had shown him a drawer 
which had been broken open, and '7/. stolen; 
but he wished them not to do anything of that 
Bort. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— How did he say that ? He 
aaid it in a koghing sort of a way ; he said, 
" Tasterday, the Mayor of Stockport told me, 
and hundreds besides, that there was plenty in 
the store-rooms and mills, and if they would not 
give it them, take if 

The JUDGE :— Did he say the Mayor told 
them that ? Yes, my Lord, he said the Mayor 
•f Stockport told them so the day previous. 

The JUDGE r^Leach taid that the Mayor 
of Stockport told them to take it, and not that 
Leach told them to take it? Yes, my Lord, 
but he did not wish the people of Hyde to do 
ao. Did the Mayor of Stockport say that, or 
Leach ? Leach, my Lord : he aaid the Mayor of 
Stockport told them so; but Leach told them to 
do is in the time of King John, when Magna 
Gharta was granted. That was granted in one 
day. The people went in a large body to the 
King and demanded it, and it was granted. He 
(Leach) told tham to' be true to one another, 
and the Charter would be the law of the land. 
Samuel Sidebottom, an auctioneer, of Hyde, also 
addressed the teeeting. Ha proposed that the 
people should go to their masters, and ask for 
the wages of 1S40. Who spoke next ? Booth., 
What did he say ? He went on with nearly the 
•noe strain of lango^ as Leach bad done. I 
did not take it down, word fiir word. Were 
there any navigaton there ? Th^ imn many. 



The JUDGE :— What are navigators ? 

Mr. POLLOCK: — People employed on the 
Manchester and Sheffield railway. (To the wit- 
ness) Did Booth say anything to them ? He 
said the ** navvies'' were in great distreaa, and 
they vrantod support 

The' JUDGE ^--Tha '< Navtfes !" He meaiat 
the navigators were in great distress, J suppose* 
He siidtha "navies/' but that is what he 
meanti my Lord,^** but they might, if thej 
choose, do as the Mayor of Stockport said." 

The JUDGE :— I thought you dU not know 
what he aaid ? This was at the end^ my Lon), 
when there wu a rush of the navigators. " They 
might do, if they choose, as the Mayor of Stockr 
port said***that is, go into the storea and help 
themselves." 

lir. 0'CONNOK:-«-That U what the Mayer 
of Sto^port taid? [Handing a paper to the 
Attonay-General.] Witness: — He (Booth) 
said, <*aa the Mayor of Stockport said." He 
(Booth) did not advise so; but when a great 
^man, like the Mayor of Stockport, advised them 
ao, ''then," aaid Booth, '* you may please year- 
aehea." Waa there any cry among the people 
in oensequenoa of that ? Some of the excava- 
ton cried oat that th^ would go to the fiiat 
ahepifaey net, and help themselves. 

The JUDGE :^-The excavaton are the same 
as the navigators? Yes. 

Mr. POLLOCK: — They made a rush to- 
wards a shop ? Yes, but one of the excavators 
told them to stop ; and they did so ; and did 
not go into the shop. Candelet then began 
speaking, but I left to go to the magistratee 
office. Were yon at the railway at all that day? 
I was. Do you remember any person coming 
there? Yes. What time of the day? About 
eleven o'clock in the morning, bnt previous to 
that I saw a large body of people passing the 
magistrates office, coming in a direction towarda 
the railway. Did you follow these people to- 
wards the railway ?~Dtd yon go after them to 
the raflway ? I went to the Newton Station, and 
kept a short cut in company with Mr. Howard, 
one of the county magistretes. What day waa 
that ? On fyiday, the 12th of August What 
happened at the railway? There was a large 
number of persons assembled who were een* 
ducting themselvea riotously. Was there any 
ery among them ? O there vvere dSfferent eriaa 
of ** Slop them !" I cannot speak to any oaa 
who was there. A detaefattent ol Hm 
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HsMBpiBf «f the BNslBtnlt* 

Mr. D DNDAS :— Ify Lor^ I do not let tint 
ti^ «f Om detoiuite ^im St tlu*vi«allB§. 

)ir. FOLLOCK:^! ddiik yon were at w 
aectiiic on the ISOi? No. On the 14ih were 
y«e It ft meeliBg? I wit. Where wai llMt ? 
It wee Oft Uottram Moor. At what time of 
^f Akmt hel^paittwo o'cleok in the after- 
ason. How many people were there? It was 
ant ft foiy large meeting. One,ortwo<lnadred? 
AhMl two hnn^Nd IvihonU think. Whom did 
jMiKee at the meeting? Bobert Wflde, Cari- 
lodge, and a man whoie naoM I imieietood to 
WWiffiBB GldaM»p. I am not ane that that 
WMhkttnme, hirt I nndentoodeo. Did WOde 
apeidL? He iad, ear. What did Wlide eajr? 
BoliHt WiMe WM diahrman. What ad Wilde 
anf ? He teeommended ther tohe trae tooaa 
mmithfcr. nad the Charter wovild aeen beeome 
Ibe iMr of the land. Ton beani another 
ifeilLer? Tea. What M he aay? Heaaid « 
^ m ieral meetfaig woald take phtee the IbHowing 
aoning at eii^t o'clock, when delegatei ahoidd 
hfe'ippointed to go to M anehetter immediatfliy. 
On Tneidaj morning, at four o^dod^, tiM^ woidd 
mmaMt at Wedenaoagfa Green— that ia Met- 
tmi Moor, and fan proceirion tiiey woidd pro- 
candto Maneheiter. Were you at a Meeting 
mt ttie 15tfa> I was, mr. Where wai that? 
Ik fhe maiket-pUce, at Hyde. What time of the 
Af ? At eight o'clock in the morning. Row 
many pcraoni were present? I haTO not the 
MMBfbcr dawn, iir,and I do not remember. Can 
^wi'Bpeak to aay of tbe people that were there? 
IttaA and Bootha werelhere, and WUUam Mnir* 
was in the chair. Were there any other 
there yon can apeak to?- No. Did 
iJBich speak? Tea. Haye you notes of his 
speech? I hmre. What did Leach say? He 
made a long speech about the largo sums of 
money it took to support the queen, and said, 
^ Where £d that come from, but from the 
podEeta of the poor .'" fgid finished, by request- 
ing the people to remain oot of work till the 
Chatter was obtained. Did you attend any 
^ttier meetings on the same day — ^the 15th? 
Acre was one in the erening at eight o'clock. 
Can yon speak to any one as being present 
Huart ? Tes ; Mnirhouse and Brooke were there. 
HiS they speak ? Mmihaase said the meethig 
<Mld take place ihe following morning at «ix 
aWlncfc, bnt, at six o'dock, MuiihcAse and Boothe 
v£r«l»e» thay got on a waggon, and an. 



navneed that a meeting would take place >he 
foUowing monung at six o'clock. 

Ihe JUDGE >*One the evening of the 15fli« 
Muhhonae aaid then would be a amatinf tfaa 
acBEtmamiagatsixo'eloek? Tea,mTLatd. 

Mr. POLLOCK ^-Nothing was done at tfa* 

meeting, ttoept to appoint a meetly the follow- 
ing day. (To n4tnew>-I>id yon attend that 
meetiag? No, bntlorderedm^cooatsblesteat. 
lead. DUyoaattsadaar meetiag on the Idthf 
I did, sir. Where? At Mottrsm Moor. at holf- 
peatsiKiBtheevenmg. Wosthereaaythiagdoaa. 
atthat BMeting ? Bootiie addraaaedlhe meeting at . 
Tcpy great iengtii. What^dhesay? Hehada 
large pbuiard ia his hand. Waa it printed? It . 
was. Did yon see what was written upon it ? I • 
ooiUdnotaeetoreadit. ^ImtsiaEewasit? Soaaor 
thing about tiie sise of this sheet of brown paper, * 
(exhibiting a lAeet of paper.) 

The JUDGE :— Abotjiglhree feet long ? 

Yes, my lord ; aboitt two feet liine inches, or 
three feet long, by fifteen or sixteen inches broad. * 
Boothe took it and held it Up J^ote him, and com- 
meiieed reading it. Dl^ fnf heir what was read ? 
Yes ; it began by stati^f Jfu^a large expense her 
Majesty was ^s^i^^ople. What a large qua&<* 
tity of wtn«i?W^oifpnk^ what a large quantity of 
aptrits she drunk ; and what a number of ftt oxen 
she eat— 

Mr. MURPHY :— Waa he reading from the 
placard? Yes. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Are you reading now from 
your notes, or speaking from memory ? I am 
speaking from memory. 

Mr. DUNDAS :--You ought to tell us then 
that we may know the differenoe. 

Mr. MURPHY :-WeU, my lord, iftiiatbeao, 
he ought to prodaoe (ha tdasard, and let it apeak 
uOft Ttself. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :—! do not ; 
know tbat there was any placaid. 

The WITNESS piMeded !— The lage a(Bm« 
ber of sheep and lambs die eat, and said c^e coat • 
the poor people yearly about 60,000/. 

Bfir. POLLOCK:— Did anyone else apeak? 
At thai time Mr. Sidebottom, one of the county . 
magistrates, came up in his s^g, and sent for me. 
I then left the meeting. A ory was then raised 
that the msgktrates were gofaig to take th6m,aBd 
Mnirhouse and othen leaped out of the cart* 
Mnirhouse then said, '* A meeting wiUtskeptaoe 
to-morrow asommg, nt nix o'ckwk.'' Did yoa 
attendameetingottlhBlTth? Idid. Wherewaa 
it? Atthemarket-phK^atHyde. At what time? 
Ai eight c^'-'oek in the ammiag. Whoelsewaa. 
preaaat? A man who aaid he waa a delegate fra»' 
Maacheatee. Mnirhouaewa8theehairmaa;Gan-.4, 
delet ^raa there. Mention the namei of thoet 
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jimknow^Aoifmiimt} JohmL6ich,Booaw, 
a man named Bailow»«k> if not indicted. He if 
afketoiyopentiTe. ITlMt wu fint done at tUt 
Bieeting? Anezcsvator got on tot waggon, and 
ieid he wiahed thai%eU to torn ont, and that in 
fiTO minntea all tiMi ^'narriea" would be out 
Hie ezcaTatora had gone to work that nwrniog, 
my lord. Who apohe next ? A man who mid he 
WB8 a ddegate from Mancheater. What did that 
manaay? HeaaidhewaaaeBtfromtiMtplaoe to 
iafimn the peo|ile of Hyde, that he wea in attend- 
ande at the Han at a delegate. OfChedelcgatea 
aiaamhled, MO were for the Chaitar, and 18 
againatit. Thelatterweaelhr the wagaaof 1840, 
or for a aeale of wagee { hot the middle claaaea, 
and all other dimaaa of peofde in Mencheater, 
were for the Charter, "cnept the men of ateel" 
— 4he ited-hearted mamdhctorera. Did Can- 
delet apeak? He did. Had there been a procla- 
mation poated on the walla at that time ? There 
waa. Who did it come from— waa it a proclama- 
tion from the Queen? It waa, air. What waa it 
aboot ? I left the copy I had at Cheater. 

Mr. MURPHY :— Would not the proelama- 
lion apeak for itaelf? If I aaw a copy of it I would 
know it. (A paper waa then handed 4»witne8a 
^ Mr. Gregory). No, that ia not it ; that U the 
Wagiatratfii' proclamation. (Another paper waa 
handed to witness, who examined it carefolly). It 
waa one nmilar to this. I believe this is a copy of 
it. It was the Queen's proclamation, dated the 
13th of August, 1842, and offering a reWd of 
50/. for the conviction of offenders. 

The proclamation, of which the following is a 
copy, waa then put in :— 

" BY THE aVISW " 

A PROCLAMATION. 
VioroniA R. 

"Whereaa,in divers parts of Great Britain, mat 
mvititadea of lawleaa and diaorderiy peraona have 
lately aaaembled themselvea together in a riotous 
and tumultuous manner, and have, with force 
and violence, entered into oertabi minea, mills, 
and manufoctoriea, and other places, and have by 
threats and intimidation, prevented our cood 
mbjects therein employed from followtng tndr 
nanal ooeonationa and earaing their livdilmod. 

''We, toerefore, being duly sensible of the 
mischievous consequences which must inevitably 
ensue,' aa wdl to the peace of the kingdom, aa 
to the Uvea and propertiea of our snbjects, from 
such wicked and illegal practioea, if they go nn- 
vuniahed, and being firmly reaolved to cauae the 
lawa to be put in execution for the punishment of 
such offenders, have thought fit, by the advice of 
our privy council to iasue this proclamation ; 
hereby atrictly commandfay all iuaticea of the 
peace, aherifia, under-aherimi. and all other civil 
oflicerB whatsoever, within the said united king- 
dom, that they do use their utmost endeavour to 
diaoover, apprehend^ and bring to jualioe the 
peraons oonoemed m the riotoua proceedinga 
aoove-mennonea. 

" And, aa a farther indaoemait to diaoover tibe 



aai4 ofedon, we do hndiy piaBiw nd de« 
dare, that any. penon or peiwma who ahall die- 
cover and apprehend, or eaoae to be diaoovarad 
end-apprehended, the authors, abetton, or per« 
petratora of any of the outragea above-BMolioiiedy 
ao that they, or any of thcnn, aaay be duly ooi^- 
victed thereof, ahaU be entitled to the aom of 
fifty pounda for each and every person who dall 
be so convicted, and ahaU also receive our moet 
gradoua pardon for the aaid ofienoe, in caae the 

Kraon making sndi discovery aa afor^sid shall 
liable to be proaecuted for the same. 
** GivenatourCourt at Windaor, this 13th day 
of Auguat, in the year of our Lord, 1842. 

" God save the Queen.'' 
ICr. POLLOCK:— Now we will go to Cande- 

lefa speech.-^What did heaay? Hebeganby 

reading the prodamatioa and pointing towards 

it : it waa on the walla. 

The JUDGE:— Thia waa. on Wednesday^ 

the 17th? Tea, my Lord. He aaid he did not 

care a straw for the prodamatkm aa fhaag 

meetinga wen legal, and held in the d^-tiaae to 

protect the inierest of the poor. The special 

oonatahlea and soldiers would be of no nae; th« 

bayobeta, in eig^t days' time, woold be of ao nae s 

dele|[atea were going about in agricultural die* 

trieta,waming and taming the labourers out— all 

ez(«pt the nuUers and the reapers of grain ; bat^ 

in fact, they were all nearly out Then (hft 

aakod) where will the mOitaiy and the apedal 

eonatablea be ? But as I am to be in Mancheater 

at 10 o'clock thia morning, I most oondnde 

by telling you that, when in the Hall [of acienoe] 

laat af gfat at 6 o'clock, Mr. Biswick, the superia- 

tendant of police, entered and told the people 

that he was sent by the Magistratea to infona 

the people there aaaembled, that they were not 

allowed to hold their meetings any longer, while 

the town was in that disturbed state ; that three 

magiatratea then entered, and gave the people 

tenminutea to disperse;' but in five minutee 

they were an gone. The battle is part won ; and 

be tmo to one another, and never submit to go 

to work until we have all the points of the 

Charter.. Is that all you have of that* speech f 

Tea, Sir. Did John Leach speak ? Tea ; he 

he wu appointed one of the great national 

fhtence, and, at 11 o'doek, he had to meet 

McDouall, for he had lint him word that he 

longed to see him. "I will collar him," aiU 

Leach, " and bring him here with me to Hyde thif 

evening, and in 8 days' time will be a fizedvrage 

by act of parliament, and the Charter will bettie 

hw of the land." Is that all that passed at that 

meeting ? He made some observations about fiie 

shopkeepers of Hyde. He said they wem e 

hypocritical set. Did you hear of any m^amn* 

jment of ihat meethig ?— What waa the next i 
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ia^dtj? lAliiotatieiidllS ia tlia maniag, 
Or. Did yoa aMMdaajneetugaiitlM 18tb? 
I iMnded VM In Ibe fluutel-plaee it H jde, tl 
Mf-part aeren ia fbo eveniiig. Who waa the 
chiiniiiB? Ifniilioiiie. Wat Leadi Hun} He 
vwyiir. Wat aaj one dae there? There wat a 
aum from GhMaop, who» I beUete, waa caUed 
Sobcrt Wilde. Have yon any no tea of what he 
nid? I hate of what Uaeh aaid. ¥niat did he 
WMj ? He began niliag agamat the ahopkeepera, 
tad middh»i^1aaa people. Tou aaj there waa a 
laaa tlfare from Gloaaop? Tea, air. Had he 
ipokea before Leaeh ? It waa a ddegate that 
ipoke before Leadi. What ^ he aaj? I did 
not take notea, aad I do aotknow aoythug about 
kim. Ton aaid a man came there and aaid hit 
ma a delegate from Oloaaop? Tea. Did he 
nj he waa a ddcgate? No. Did Leach aay 
anything in hia apeech aboat thia man from 
Gloaaop? Leadi began by aaying» how nwcfa 
»a0y he had e xp anded on aooonnt of the apin- 
'c union in Gia^gow, Paialey, Ac., and com- 
pfaiaed that oae peaay had not been apent for 
fiia Charter. Go on. *' Doea not," aaid he, '< my 
friend from Glaagow tell yon that there ia plenty 
af able-bodied men in GUieaop-dale, well armed 
with their blvdgeoaa, aad aot frightened to nae 
Ihem? WherewiIlantfaeapeciaIaandred.eoated 
gentry be then ? Glad to g^ve in, and we will 
luKte them to-moitow in laige nnmbera, to meet 
and go to Aahton." Hate yon any more of hia 
ipeedi? He atroagly recommended the people 
to be firm, and aa long aa he lived he would 
agitate, for the ariatocracy of thia country were 
bad, and without alteration would aoon be worae. 
Bid yon bear any notioe given of when th^y 
troald meet again? There were notioea given 
that n meeCiag would take place the foDowing 
aaonung ti 9 o'clock. Did yon attend the fol- 
lowing morning ? I did not, air. During all the 
tfana yoB have been apeakmg o^ were the milla 
at Hyde and the neighbourhood out of irork ? 
Ihlfwere^ air. How long did they continue 
aotflf work? I do not know eiactly the date, 
aoma ware oat ef . work longer than othera. 
Oam efBinininbyMr. ATHBBTON. I think 
yan haie been apeaking of Hyde and the neig^- 
r, dniag that time m^ there not 
itiaaa *■"«■»* the ^^»^^^^ Mm A»^ 

and tim laboaren ? I am att aware 
Are yoQ aot aware that wagaa were 
nqr low at thai time? No. Don't yoa kaow 
ftllJiflMi tiaw tha mfN of narknaa wire 



lav? I dn^ DmI yaa kMw that ih^ 

had beeagrowiag lower at tha time? Mo. Ta« 
don't know anything about it 0Ba*wayQr tha 
other, J auppoae? No. 

Re-examined hf Mr. POLLOCK. Do you re* 
member a large placard headed " the Bzecntive" ? 
I do, air. Do yon remember when that waa poated 
in Hyde ? Tea. I ordered one of my men to poll 
it down, but am not aware of the day. State to 
between a day or two of it ? It waa betvreen the 
Uth aad 19th of Anguat. [The phuwrd la handed 
to witnen and he ezaminea it] Waa that ex- 
tenaivdy poated about Hyde ? Not extenaively. 
Did yon aee half a doaen ? I did not aee many 
of them. Did it excite much attention there ? 
I aaw very many people reading it. 

The JUDGE :~Tou aaw very few oopiea 
of the placard, but very many people reading 
them ? Very few, my Lord. 

Croaa-examined by Mr. DUNDAS. Tou were 
aaked if you had aeen half a dozen of copiea, 
now, upon yoor good faith, did you aee mora 
than one ? I do not think I did. Now, did yon 
read it eo aa to be able to aay that ia a copy of 
it ? I did not aay that that waa a copy of It ; I 
aaid it wu aimiUr. WeU, what u it ? I did not 
read thia, air; if you allow me to read it I vrill 
be able to fell you whether it ia like the other 
or not (Witnen reada a portion of the pla- 
card.] I have not read it all, but I believe that 
ia a copy of it. Well, do you undertake to 
awear that that ia a copy of the one that waa 
on the wall ? To the beat of my beUaf it ia a 
copy; it may be a word vnong; or two or 
three linea wrong. It may be ten linee mnong ? 
It may. Tlien do yon undertake to aay, that it 
may be more than ten linea wrong ? Tea, or it 
may be leaa. Then do I understand you to aay* 
that, notwithatanding there may be a wide dif- 
ference between that placard and the one oa 
the wall, that auch difference ia of no conae- 
qoence ? The heading, and the laat aentence are 
the very aame ; and, I believe it ia the aame. 
Mr. Conatablfr— Mr. l^teeial High Conatable, at- 
tend 1 I do not aak yon about the heading ; 
I aak you about the body of the placard. Ton 
baTO awom that there may be ten or tweha 
linea, and atUl you aay they are ainiilar ? Tea, I 
aay they are aimilar atilL 

Croaa-examination by Mr. ATHERTON re- 
anmed. Let na underatand what yon are : are 
you aapedal eonataUe, or a high-eonatabla ? I ana 
qpedat high-conatable. Well, that la a prominent 
poat-^ Ton are not a apaeial conataU* in the con^ 
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moB MDie of the term ; it if yov tnde— yoiir 
oceopatioB ? Tes. I tfaiak joti said yon irere in 
the hftbit of ttldng notei of idist went on dty 
- by diy ? Tes. 

Mr. DUNDAS :~Let me look at yonr book ? 
[Witnen handathe book to Mr. Dimdas.] 

Mr. ATHERTON: — And'for that pupoae 
yoa took notes ? Tea. To lay them before the 
magistratea from day to day ? Yet. Did you 
do 10 ? Undoubtedly. Two or three times a 
day if reqnired ; and I gave explanations, if the 
magistrates required any, from iny notes. And 
70U did that from day to day, as these things 
took plaee ? Tes, np to the present day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :~Now, 
little, yon appear to be a conscientious witness. 
Ton would not swear from recollection when 
yon had your notes, to anything? No. Tou 
preferred swearing from yonr notes ; now, this 
book is not a transcript from notes — this is the 
original? Yes. Did you take any notes but 
vrhkt you transcribed into this book ? I am not 
aware that I did. Cannot you recollect whether 
jo« did or not ? — ^Were all these transactions 
written on the day they occurred, or as nearly 
as possible afterwards? Yes. Were you ex- 
amined before the magistrates ? I was, many a 
time. Were you examined when Leach was 
arraigned before the magistrates ? Leyh never 
was brought before the magistrates ; he ab- 
aeqnded. Was Candelet brought before the 
magistrates? No. Wu Muirliouse brought 
befiire the magistrates ? He was. When ? If 
yon allow me the book, I will tell you, sir. Well, 
it ia at the end of the book ; that will do as well 
as if yon told me. It is the last transaction in 
the book. Well, I don't know till I look, sir. 
[Mr. O'Connor hands witness the book, and he 
lopka at it for sometime.] I beUcTe it was 
Friday, the 26th of August. Did you take it 
from that book? Yes. WeU then, show me 
that book ? [Witness hands the book to Mr. 
CConnor.] Now, sir, give me leave to ask you, 
did any of your evidence go to charge him when 
iwearing against him ? I am not aware. Yon 
do. not reaiember that ? I am not aware. Now, 
ihwkt ft was about the 26th you say yon were 
awnn' 

9WWia • 

The JUDGE :^About the 26th. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— About the 26th, my Lord. 
(To Witness) This book brings yonr transac- 
tiona down to the 18th— to the meetingt'that 
Leach attended ? To Satarday, the 20tb, air. 
Satndaf, the 20th ?— -Did yon prodaoe ihia 



book when cnmiaad before the magiitralaa? 
No, sir, beeaaae there waa no evidence' agalnal 
any one. Was tile evldteee aga!nii Moirhoiiaa 

diffbrent fhm that in the book ?< It wtt la 

that book you got the evidence against Mnlr- 
hoQse ? Tes, and on this piece of paper. (Kx- 
hibiting some paper to the Court.] 

The JUDGE :— That is the book ttom wUdk 
yon are now speaking? Tes. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I thought yon handed ma 
back the book. Witnesa :—It waa another book 
I handed yon. Mr* O'Connor t— Did yon pm* 
dnee this book when taamined hefero the magia* 
tratea, in open, aonrt, whan Mniriionsa w«a 
changed ? I did not. Yon oenid not give avi- 
deooe here, except yonr aaemory was refiroshad 
from thia hook"^ No» air. Did yon not awear 
that it was yonr dnty to take notes daily ibr the 
purpose of submitting it to the magistratea ? 
Yes. And could yon think of a more fitting and 
proper opportunity for ^hibiting thia book than 
when this man waa examined ? I can explain tha 
reason why I did not produce the book. 

The JUDGE :— Explain it. 

On apprchendhigthe priaooers, we were obUfad 
to take them -away to Stockport. We oo«ld not 
heap them in Hyde, ae we had no military, and 
aa onr poKce forea waa too weak, and t^eaefta^ 
wo oaavayad them to Stocdiport* and the mapi^ 
tralaa oame aver and aommitlad tbeea. I mmt 
with tiie piiaonera, and gave evidenee frosn. 
memory. Mr. O'Connor: — Warayoorffjaiiacdl 
after they were committed ?'-! beg your pardon* 
you were speaking of Muirhouaa ; was there any 
other person against whom yon gave evidenee .' 
I swore against about twenty. Well, waa any of 
these persons remanded? They were committed. 
And yon did not preaent that book ? No. Now, 
the first transaction yon apeak of, waa on tiM 
momingof tbe 7th? Yea. Waa that a violpad 
meeting? No. Yon ware bound to coUesteviir 
thing Ibr the mngi a t ia tee ; and for that porppaa 
yon attended the first mooting, wbiah took plaoa 
OD the monnogof the 7tb, and yet you left that 
meeting after I^eadi had spoken, and you do not 
know anything more that occurred? O, t re- 
turned t The reason I left was, a number of peo- 
ple were going into a public house, and I went to 
torn them out. That Is the reason I left. Kow, 
you told na that on the 9th, a laiig;e number of 
people came into Hyde to atop Ho r se faM^ 
mab? IdidnotaivemroBlbatth: laaidoalte 
8ti» or Mb. But did not 7«t awaai 
oamalD atop Ma miUa; as^ dtdaatycia. 
that Barlaf 'a «illi wa>a Iha Urst 4rom whiak lh» 
haadajtoniad^nith No, Pid yoaJbaar. anyjbii^ 
dbaattfcadnHMsihataaaled? No. Dtisipq^ ^ 
daty la odla a t kfcr a i l t i m i fo x ^ magiatraM? 
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ItifiBmyamflioo. And yet ywi mtw baard tbat 340 were for tfie Charter,aiid 18 for the 
m^«6id Ao«tlk»dMmif Ho. Kotanord? Wi«ei «r IMO.— It tkit vkat yos aid ? T«i. 
No, I won^fwev ^Mt a word," *. WoU, That was Mid et the tiftdee' meeting, «•• it not? 
'VtatdUywihMr? .I«dai|:kMraiir«Raiul Was It aot at tlie i^«iw' delegates' moeting that 

% he fid Xxaoh . <hat vas aaid ? — Answer me.— Yoa knoer that 



IS 

ibPMt Iho ahopkmpv had «ame to 
0¥fin\iiii(fi to support the toni-oiits for a fort- 
fu^^ bat he advised them not to be led hy 
the ahopkeq>er8. Now, I think, that in speakbg 
of the IQth, yon said the cUstnrbances were great 
aboat Hyde ? Tes. From the Ilth they were 
great? They commoiced on Monday, the 8th. 
Vor a week they were great ? Fore week or mere. 
When did they cease ?— When did Ifee pniUic jqg^ the 
mond sppear to sober down a little? After Sa- ' j^^ 
tarday, the 20th. When Leaeh ieft 4fae «owb, I . ' 
iPB never had anydirtnrbanoe. When did yon 
ne this placard? Whichplmwrd? Tbatpkeard 
yon hatve been questioned respeatiaf—as to its 
body, head, and tail ? From the 14th to the 19th. 
Wlmt was the first day yon law it ? That is the 
nearest I can come to it. Have yon made no 
note of it ? Ko, sir. Yon have of all I3ie mom- 
iag and evening meetings, and none of that? 
The reason is, I took the placard down and de- 
livered it to the magjstratos, alter potting my 
nme on it. I expeeled to -aee k hers* and that 
iMDld idablafyit^.llMJinriti|ig on theVaok of 
it: bat it is not here. A^ar the 20th, all turbn- 
knoe eeased ? Yce. Did the men hega^ toretnm 
to their work about that time ? Tliey did, sir, in 
Bome parts of my division. Did those who hsd 
tnmed out go in gradaally from the 20th to the 
present time ? They did. Now, you say that on 
the l7th, Leach said he was going to meet 
McDooall ? He did ; bnt I won't swear to the 
date without the book. Yon have swom^* 

The JUDGE .—He says he won't swear to the 
date wifhont the book— but (to the wltaeis) it is 
the date you have already me ut loned. 

What day was it that Leach aaid he was going 
to Manchester to meetlioDtaill, tooDUar him, 
and bring fahn to Hyde if po4i9Me ? On Wed- 
iy,thel7tfa. Oa Wtdaesday, the 17th, he 
going as a delegate to Manchester? Yes. 
IVaa yon have sworn as to a meeting on the 18th, 
when Leach returned ? I have*, sir. Did Leach 
aaj anything about the delegates' meeting he at- 
tended ? You have not told ns anything about 
that yet. 

.The JUDGE ;— Did Leach say anything about 
«hat? 



340 and 18 do not make 40 !• 



-Did vou make 



Mr. 0'CONN0R:~As to thedel^ate meet- 
fas aeat to Mw^^bintpr to attend. Wit- 
it — ^I don't remember, ^e aaid nothing; he 
ypoke about the disdess of theeountry, and not 
a word of that. Horn I'tUnk yoa have spoken ai 
anodMr delegate, layfaig, ata 



any correction, alteration, or interlineation in 
this book sinoe you wrote it out/rovn memory T 
I might, since I was cslled before the magistrates. 
Now look at the interlineation there, and see 
if it is in the same ink. [Mr. O'Connor hands 
the book to witness.] When was that inter- 
lineation written ? I believe on Monday mom- 
8th. I' drew my blotting paper over 
On Sunday night I put that down [point- 
ing to the original writing] ; and on 'Monday 
morning I put that [the interlineation] down. 
Were you examined, since you were examined 
before the magistrates, on these topics ? I was. 
Were you examined since you were examined at 
Chester ? 1 have not been examined by any one. 
Was that book out of your possession since ? 
No, with the exception of a short time. Now, 
sir, hovr was it necessary that counsel should 
force it out of yon that Leach. said " with a 
laugh," what he did say about the Mayor of 
Stockport ? He bad it that way. The question 
is, how did counsel for the pnssecntion know 
how to put it to you ? I gave that evidence 
before at the special commission at Chester, ahd 
it wu from that it was taken. He took it from 
the depositions, no doubt. Hand me the book. 
[Witness hands the book to Mr. O'Connoi-.] 
Now, sir, I ask yon again, upon your oath, were 
the several transactions written in this book on 
the day on which they occurred; or, at the 
farthest, on the momieg affcer ? Thay were, sir. 
Did you make any alteration in yonr notes alaoe 
you were before the magistrates ? Yes, I nught 
have made some. And all about the Gluuier ? 
Well, shew U8 what yon did make. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— There is a 
ao/ left out in one place. Don't let it be said 
that wholesale alterations have been made. 

The JUDGE, having' received the book, db- 
served--<^ the 8th of August, there's an inter- 
lineation aboat the Charter. 

Mr.O^CX)NNOR :— When hewas going befi^re 
the magistrates, ny Lordt which was aa the 8th 
of August. 

The JUDGE ^-Yes, that was the 8th. 

WITNESS :— Thers Is an altanrtion aal^M- 
day, the 9th of August. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Read it, and read how tt 
stood first in tht te&t, and then read the dton- 
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(Sons. Intern ttauMdOMiBBoiriiCVFlnik: 
** TliMdftf, tlifl «tfa «£ A Mg n ^ m t a konm nd 
Le«di wem the fpaten, and GntUfll. Aia 
quarter to leTen, a. k. tlie iiiee«ia|p broke np^ 
part of the people going; to Mancheiter, and part 
to Aihton, and part to Stockport." 

Mr. 0*CONNOR ;— Now, ont with the altert- 
tioni. Witness :— *' They advised the people to 
lemain out of work." Now, I put that in but 
it does not apply to anything. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Why it implies to erery 
thing. Now, Mr. Special High County Con. 
itable for Hyde. Witness:— For the Hyde 
division, sir. Did Leach Uve at Hyde? Yes. 
I believe he took a prominent part in all dia- 
CBSsions in Hyde ? 

The JUDGE :— John Leach ? Is that so ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Yes, my lord. 

WITNESS :— I am not aware that he did. 
Was he not always opposed to the Anti-com-law 
Leagae ?' Don't you understand that ? I don't 
remember him to say anything about it. Don't 
you remember him to be a staunch opponent of 
the Anti-corn-law League? I do not. Now, how 
does it happen that in your ledger, except in one 
or two cases, you have got all that Leach ndd, 
bttt nothing of what more than one or two more 
Aid ? Because' I knew more of him. . He was 
your townsman, and therefore you reported him 
at length in reference to the Charter, and passed 
over the others with a comment. ' I have no 
more to ask this witnesa, my lord. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My lord, I wish to have an 
•pportunity of looking at this book. 

The JUDGE :— Are there any otiier defend- 
mts that wish to ask him any questkma ? 

Cross-examined by GEORGE JOHNSON, 
me of the defendants :— You recollect being called 
up to depose against some of the Duckinfield 
people, in the Court-house of Ashton ? I do. 
You gaye the same account at that time ? I did. 
Did you produce that book then ? No, I had not 
the book. I was called on by the magistrates to 
depose, but I did not. Did not you swear, when 
myself and somb more were examined, as to what 
you heard at the Wedensough meeting ? I was 
brought before the magistrates, and I said I could 
not swear without my notes, and therefore no 
evidence was taken down against them. Will 
you swear tiiat you never mentioned the Weden- 
■pugh meeting before the magistrates ? I did 
mention that meeting. I was asked if I had been 
■t the Wedenlou^-green meeting, and I said I 
was. But you did not depcAie to anything ? No. 
Well, I don't wish to hurt your feelings, but just 
zeoollect yourself? Yes, I waa brought to the 
Town-hall, and swore at the Town-hall reapect- 
iftg the meetbig at Mottram Moor. 




^tkm inOUnST-eilf BRAL -^Wu 

? No. 

i—HoirloBg kne 
been ia Hyde ?Aboi^ 18 BBOiiAiik DUyM 
bear of peopte WMddng abort tine?— I 
your vocation bringa yoainto Ihelioaaeaof tiM 
poor ? Not often. Aie you aware thatthcieltfB 
been a great increase of diitress on the people? 
I don't know ^-My Lord, I have nothing to do 
with making distrass. Have you any know- 
ledge as to the number of applksanta to the poor 
law guardiaas? The poor law guardian meetingig 

are not at Hyde ^TheyareatStodcport. WeUt 

yon awore that you have no knowledge of Ihe 
inereaae of applications to the poor law gnardlana 
during that 18 months ? In fact I know notlua^ 
of what you are asking me. The guardiana of 
the poor meet in Stoebport, which is out of my 
division. 

Crose-eKanunedby the defendant PILLING >^ 
Are you not aware that I stopped a mill at Hyde? 
No. Has there net been eharity subscri^ona 
for the poor of Hyde ? [No answer] Has tisera 
not been coupling of jennies ? I dont nnderstami 
what you mean. Do you know of spinners' apin- 
ning with 3 deckers ?— Do you know what it ia 
for one man to do three men's woik? No, I new 
was three times in a fectory in my life. 

The JUD6E:^He tells you he does act 
know. 

RICHARD PILLING :— He hu no notion of 
what he should know (laughter). 

Mr DUNDAS :— There are Ave or six altera- 
tions in this book, my Lord, and I shall take 
them in order. The first alteration is— *< They 
also make allusion to the Charter." 

The JUDGE :— When is that ? 

Mr. DUNDAS i—Oa the 8th of August. 

The JUDGE:— Candelet says, *'My friends and 
fellow workmen, it is a wage question" — ^^cre 
does that [interlineation] come in ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— It is further down, my Lord, 

and in John Leach's speech No, my Lord, it 

must be in Muirhousc's speech—" He began by 
making some observations about the churdi, 
and the people that attended it." 

The JUDGE :— He has not said a word of 
that here. I want to know if any alteration is 
made that I can see here. 

Mr. DUNDA5 :— There's an Xnlerliaeation 
here on an important point, and I want him to 
tell us whether it ia an alteration made in a rea« 
sonaUe manner ? Witneas ;— That was made tba 
next monung. 
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Ifr. DUNDAS:— But tbe attmitliNi flnArit[«*llMAif, knfmk 9Ui, 4 A.if., lM«t mnliMg 



in dOiiriOB to fh0 Cbifter 

ne ATrOBMST.GBNBRAL :— If y L«vd» I 

object to it, if your Lordihip thinlu I ought 
Tour Lordihip leei they have got * 
BMBonndimi made in some part as to which 
the uttaew has not heen examined^ and which 
liaa not been given in evidence. 

The JUDGE :— Bnt if they And any part 
ikmndaleiitly altered it might go fas to impogn 
Ae general acenraey of ihe whole. 

The ATTORNBT - GENERAL :— Then, my 
Ijovd, the book is in evidence and is before the 
jpivy ; and it is no longer a private memonodom. 
War when the booh is taken and looked at, not 
aa to that part on which evidenqe has been 
given, but to other parts not read, then it ceases 
to be a private memorandum book, and the jury 
Bsmt see the whole of it. 

lAr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, it is not at all 
that you should be bound to make it 



' Tbe JUDGE : — I shall not give any prospective 
decision ; as questions arise, I shall decide them. 
lir.DUNDAS >— then he says that, on a Mon- 
day, he introduced that interlineation. 

The JUDGE:— That is discussing about 
ju>thing, for the whole of what follows is all 
about the Charter, and it is only putting at the 
top of it a little of what the whole book was full 
of before and after. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Then, on the 9th of August. 
"Would yon be good enough to look, and you 
win find an interlineation there. <* It is good 
stniF— it is ^ry good stuff— they advise the 
people to remain out of work/' (To Witness) 
Now, would you look at that if your plesse ; it 
Is on the 9th of August ; now tell us when that 
interiineation was made? I do not remember 
wrliat that alludes to. When did you mske that 
alteration? Will you swear it was written 
nt tbe same time as the rest? I do not know. 
Then, how long after the rest ? Will you swear 
Hiat what yon wrote down there was either on 
the same day the rest was written, or as shortly 

nller as possible ? la what time was it wrpte ? 

'Witness : — I do not know ; I have not given it 
in evidence. During the riots I did not leave 
home, but now I am in Lancaster, and I cannot 
Alter anything m my book till I go home. When 
was that alteration made ? It is not made for 
an alteration ; the book is not altered in any 
icspect, or shape. Then let me sec Take the 



5 o'eloek a.ic.; speakers, hMr- 
house, Letdi, and CanMet.'' And then yoa 
pot in this >—*' they adsisad the people to re- 
main out of work," as I read it ; but ^ou vrill 
read your own vniting better than I do. ''They 
advised the people to remain out of work." 
Why did you introduce that ? and when did yon 
introdnce it .'—Ton aay k is not material, but 
that is a question. 

The JUDGE :— What he hu stated is exactly 
the same thing. . It is as if it were a marginal note. 

Mr.DUNDAS :— Tea, but it is a marginal note 
introduced afterwards. 

The JUDGE:— [To Witness] Is that so 
Witness :^-Tes, my Lord. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Well, you will not tell me 
when that note was made? Witness: — ^No. 
Well, we will go on. Here is another. Was 
that alteration made at the time you wrote tlko 
note or afterwards ; say at what day of the 
month ? This is a copy of the report given me 
by one of the men, but it is not given in evi- 
dence, because I did not go to these meettnga 
myself, but sent a constable, and I copied his 
report in my handwriting. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I oonfess his aeeount of 
what vras in the book led me to suppose thai 
whatever he wrote in that book was either taken 
down tbe day the transaction occurred, or im- 
mediately afterwards. 

The JUDGE: — ^Yes, every thing which re- 
ferred to the transactions of which he is giving 
evidence, but there are things in that book which 
giVes an account of meetings that he did no# 
attend. 

Mr. DUNDAS : — ^Now, here is some evidence 
about Magna Charta. How comes this loose 
leaf ? Witness : — It has come out, but yon will 
find that it is the same in every respect as the 
others. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, on Friday, the 
1 2th of August, you will find that part of the 
evidence about Magna 'Charta : " He did not 
wish the people of Hy4e to do so, but to do as 
was done in the time of King John, when 
Magna Charta was granted. The people went 
in a large body to the^Klng and demanded it, 
and it was granted." Then comes the interli- 
neation : — '* He told them to be true to one ano- 
ther, and the Charter wnM he the law if the 
land," These words are an interlineation, and 
are in evidence. Now, sir, tell me whether 



book. What yon orii^ly '"^ *» tWl :— | these worts, abont w¥«h there can be no mis- 
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iopMi the mi? When I caae'to examiiMill 
•Hid tpeeeiMft oter lia^y one by one, before I 
nported them to tlie iiiagutntei» I added thet 
toit WlMn? Befofle I reported to the me- 
gbtratea. Did yon write it with the seme pen ? 
I do not remember. Yon will sweer that? li 
did it before I leed the^note over to the megis- 
tntee. Then here is, on Monday, Aja^pvA the 
15tby another interlineation. 

The JUDGE :— When was that made ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— It is that er/dence where 
Leach mide a apeeeh about the expenaea of the 
Queen. ' * And where did Ihat money eome from ? 
It came from the pockets of the poor." This 
pu on Monday, Augnat the 15th. It ia in the 
very beginning of the book, my lord. The very 
third line. pCo the witneas] — I onderatood you 
to say, that you compared this with your notea as 
aoon as you corrected it ? When I got back from 
the meeting to the office, which is a short dis- 
tance, I wrote the speeches down as nearly as I 
could think. Did you write them in that book ? 
Tes. You haTc no other papers of that transac- 
tion ? Yes, two at Wedenaoagh Green. But 
of that transaction hare yon any notes ? Not 
here, sir. Have you any notea of it? No. Then 
what did you mean by aaying " Not here ?" Be* 
canse yon have one down there, sir. 

The ATTOKNEY-GENfiRAL.—Yea, yon 
have some of the notea down here. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Then what yon read from 
that book, waa made from what you had in your 
own mind, and not from any notes you had ? Yea. 
Then look in the Idth of August, and tell me 
whether that about the " pockets of the poor" 
waa written down at the same time with any of the 
reat ? I wrote it in Hibbert*8 office. I told the 
magistrates what I had heard, and afterwards 
wrote it down. 

• 

Mr. DUNDAS :— That is the aeoonnt of that 



itthatyimenibred tUapartioiiIarmarguialaota 
here ? I believe it waa the day aftei>~-yfla, I he- 
it was. 

The ATTORNEY^ENERAL :— When did 
yonr duty oommence ? It is stated in that book ; 
on Wednesday, the 3rd of November. Nov, 
that is the first book you had after you ware 
appointed at Hyde? It is a report of duty com- 
mencing Nov. 2nd, 1841. Now, does not tUa 
contain the entry of your duty from that day for- 
ward down to the end of it? It doea, air. Ra- 
gukrly, day by day, during the year 1841 ? Yea, 
air. And tiien going to 1812, down to thia period 
in Angnat, and aince ? Yea, air. Now give me 
that book [witness handa it to the Attorney- 
General] .—Now are these two booka all the 
books you have kept since you have been on duty 
in Hyde ? Yes, sir. These are all the books you 
have had during the whole time ? Yes, for th at 
purpose. For that purpose ? Yes. I understood 
yon to state that you never made any other notea, 
except what are here — except that paper about 
the meeting at Wedensongh Green. When ia 
that paper ? It ia down there. Well, let na aee 
that we do not loae it. [Thia paper waa missing, 
and after considerable aearching it waa found 
under one of tiie defendants] . Now,that is the me- 
morandum relating to the Wedenaough Meeting ? 
Thia is ^uirhonse's speech, which I took down 
in that way. Why did you take it down in that 
way, and not put it in the book ? I had not the 
book there, sir. Did yon shew this book to the 
magistrates, and give them sach explanations 
from it 0$ they required ? Yes, sir. Will yon 
undertake to swear, that from day to day, as yon 
made the entries in this book, the magistrates 
were in the habit of seing it ? — When yon made 
he report, did you refer to the book ? Yes, air* 
Now, on aome occasions, you* say, that on goitog 
before the magistrates yon made some altera- 
tions ? Yes. Several of the alterations made did 



on the 16th of August. Well, then I will take I not refer to the evidence given to-day ? No. 



You think the explanations yon have given 
about these alterations true ? Yes. 
The JUDGE :— Are yon able to say that thtt 

altentions were made when your recollection 
your own, and never submit till you have sjU | ^^^y^^j ^^^ ^ ^y ^^^^ ^^^ ^e„ perfectly qob- 
poinla of the Charter." Now tell me when that ^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ , yes, my Lord. 



you to another which you wrote the following 
day. Now, my lord, on the 17th of Aaguat, on 
Wedneaday, in giving an aecount of what waa 
aaid, we have this interlineation : " The battle ia 



waa written ? That was written in the slime man- 
ner as the other, when I waa called before the 
magistrates; and being asked did I hear any- 
thing of the sort, I said I did, and wrote it down. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Then I am to understand 



Mr. O'CONNOR:— On kokingover the book, 
my Lord, I do not perceive that there ia eiM 
single interlineation in all the other parts of ths 
book, down to the time to which his evif*^noa 



that the words-" The battle is yonr own, and «>»*«• Here is an alteretion made in ltt41, 
never submit till you have all pofaits of the Char* «nd,fer aught I know, it may be a veiyiin* 
ter,'' waa aaked you by the magiatratM? y«KVP«*Mt alteration, " Thomaa Hammond* if 
How ioon, tiicD, aftw yon miteni tfas iwt, w»t litnck vnt «ad ** £dwaid Hammond" is put in* 
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THOMAS BEATTIE having been called, 
Tbe ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, I 
am nqnecfced by the defendanta not to go fur- 
ther in thia case to-night. 

The JUDGE :— Well, I beliere there are 
jurymen in attendance, and if so, we may take 
snother cue. [It'traa then intimated that there 
were no common jurors present.] Well, I will | 
do it as ibr as I can, but I most not run- theririr 



of hebg miable to get throngh the 

The ATTORNBY43ENERAL :— Perhape tf 
.win not oeenr again, my Lord ; the soggmkMMi 
relatea only to to-day. 

The juiy also hafing expressed a wish to ail* 
jQnrn, his Lordship assented, intimatang thai ha 
would sit late^he MOmn^^mfi 

The Court rose at half-past five o'dodu 
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SECOND DAY, 

Thursday, March 2nd, 1843. 



Mr. BARON ROLFE took his seat ob the hench precisely at nine o'clock, at 
which hoar the Court was as densely crowded as on the preceding day. Among 
lliofe present, we ohserved the Right Honourahle Sir James Graham, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, James. Kershaw, Esq.; Mayor of Manchester, 
Mr. Alderman Royle Chappell, of Manchester, Elkanah Armitage, Esq., horongh 
Magistrate of Manchester, Alderman Sir Thomas Potter, of Manchester, and te^eral 
iHher 'Aldermen and manufacturers from that locality, all of whom had heen suh- 
pcBnaed hy Mr. O'Connor to give evidence respecting the late outhreaK. Alderman 
Brooks, of Anti-Corn Law League notoiiety, had also heen summoned hy Mr. 
O'Connor ; the man who, at the Anti-Corn Law League rooms, in July, 1842^ 
moved the notorious resolution predicting the outhreak, and calling on the people to 
impede the wheels of Government, found it more convenient to he sick on this occa- 
wm, and accordingly, a professional genUeman was in attendance with an vnau^ 
ihentioated physician's letter o claim an exemption for him, if called. In conse- 
quence, however, of Mr. O'Connor s having changed the line of his defence, Mr* 
John Brooks was spared an examination, which, douhtless, would have gone far 
towards developing the secret springs of that movement, '' for conspiring to encou* 
nige" which, the Chartists had heen indicted. 

Immediately after his Lordship took his seat, 

Mr. O'CONNOR rose and said : — I understand, my Lord, that several witnesses^ 
on hoth sides have arrived since yesterday, and therefore I heg to repeat my appli- 
cation, that all the witnesses do leave the Cou^« I see the Right Honourahle the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department here, and I wish to make aix .exception 
in his favour. 

The JUDGE : — Let all the wimesses on hoth sides leave the Court Doet any^ 
defendant wish Sir James Graham to go out of Court 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I presume not, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The penalty of remaining in Court after be- 
log ordered to retire, is the displeasure of your Lordship, and not merely the- 
pcBalQr of not giving evidence. 

The JUDGE : — It is contempt of Court, y^tA know. 
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JOSEPH SAOIiBB z^Bzamiiied by Om 
.;LltenieTH|eBenl :— What ire jon? I tm a 
poUoe officer of Stockport. Where yoa tben on 
tbe llthof ^ugQttlast? Yes lir. Do yon re- 
wenber wuzm perMm coming into the town of 
Steckport? I do. About how many? Between 
20,000 and 30,000. 

The JUDGE :— 20,000 or 30,000 people ? 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Had you the 
menns of judging from what direction they came ? 
Thay came from the direction of Aahton and 
Hyde. Had they any arms? They had bludgeons 
aad sticks. Where did yon first see any part of 
the mob ? In the market-place. In very great 
Binnbers? Yes. Bi^ where did you first see 
them when yon say they were coming from 
Aihton and Hyde ? I saw them coming through 
a atveet called Newbridge Lane. In what man- 
ner were they conducting themselves ? When I 
taw them they were passing through the street. 
MaktBg a noise? Yer, but nothing else at the 
Did yon make any application to the 
? I went to the Court-house where 
the magistnites were then assembled. Did yoa 
give any information ? I did, sir. Had you any 
military in Stockport? We had, Sir. Where 
were they ? They were assembled partly in the 
Harket-honae, partly in the Court-house and 
some in the bairacks ; some of the yeomanry 
woe at thdr quarters. Where did this body of 
peraonsfrom Ashton and Hyde go to? They 
went in different directions of the tosrn, to the 
diilbrent mULs. Did they march peaceably and 
quietiy ? Not in all parts. Now, did their num- 
ben create any alarm ? They did. What wu the 
conaeqaenoe ? AH the shops were closed. What 
was done' at the mills ? The hands were turned 
out, and'the mills were stopped. Were yon present 
at any of the mills where the hands were turned 
out? I was not. Where yotf present when any 
of the mob did any acts of violence of any sort? 
Yea. Were you present when the mob was at 
the union workhouse ? Yes, I went there with 
the dvil authorities. What Aid you find to be 
the state of things there ? We found a great 
nmnber of persons there, coming away from the 
wofkhoiise, having a quantity of loaves of bread 
in their possession. Were yon at the workhouse 
at the time they got there, or did you only 
oeme up sfterwards ? Afterwards. Where were 
yon? — Did you go into the woTkhonBe,'or did 
yon remain outside?-! went in with the magis- 
trates and some part of the military. Had you 
nj poaooan? Yes, between thirty and forty. 



jDi^ yon know where th^had been itkm> 
Some were taken in the workhouse, some ooU 



in the vicinity of the woriLhouse, and soma 
in the road leading to it Did any penon, to 
your knowledge, make an application to the an- 
thorities and magistrates about releasing your 
prisoners? Yes. Who? There were four per- 
sons — certainly three, who made an appGcatioB 
' to have an interview with the magistrates. Did 
'yon know any of the persons ? I knew one par- 
ticuhurly well. What is hii name? John 
Wright. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— He is not in the indict, 
ment 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Any body 
else ? Witness :•— One who gave his name as 
Leach. Did you see him sfterwards? Only 
during the interview with the magistrates. Did 
he state what his name wu beside Leach ? I 
believe, John Leach. Did he say where ha 
came from? Hyde. Were you present whea 
any application was made to the magistrates ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, I object to tht ' 
answer to this question. I apprehend the de- 
scription given by the witness is not sufildeut to ' 
satisfy the court that this is the perMm on tht ' 
record. He is only spoken of as a person calleA 
Leach. The witness believes the name to be 
John Leach. He (the witness) never saw him ' 
again^ and does not speak tp any of the transac- 
tions done by this John Leach, of Hyde. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Loi^ ' 
without discussing the general question, whether * 
any thing done by a large mob of this description 
would not be evidence, I submit that what baa ' 
been stated, should go before the Jury. Leaoh 
was weU known in the neighbourhood d ' 
Stockport and Hyde. And I will recall to your 
Lordship's recollection the fact that littte proved 
that John Leach of Hyde stated, that he had ' 
been at Stockport; and, I think, he stated thai 
he had had an interview vrith him, the mayor, 
and magistrates. I think that is suffieient 
evidence to go to a jury, that this individual waa 
John Leach, of Hyde. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, I submit that thai 
is no answer at alL 

The JUDGE :— What day was tUs ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The 12th of 
August. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Yes, my Lord, on Friday tht 
12th of August. V 

The JUDGE ^— " He then made some remarika 
about a meeting which took plaoe at Steckfort 
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tbe day before; be heeded the people up 
where thej went to the bestUe and took their 
JoKves." 

Mr. DUKDAS :— I mbmit that it ii not at 
an eridence. It is not wafRtintti to ehnr that 
what a mob does shall be evidence in ladi a 
case as the present, I object to what an indi- 
Tidual says in priyate to a magistrate, by way of 
private application. Here is an application made 
by a piivate IndiTidual, belonging to a mob, to a 
magistrate about prisoners. Now, until such 
time as you have exhausted all the John Leaehs 
of Hyde, yon do not adyance one single step — 
Tou do not shew that this is the same John Leach 
who on a former occasion was at Stockport. 

The JUDGE :— I think there is some John 
Leaoh in this indictment, but we are not abso- 
lutely certain that be is. the same John Leach 
vho was at Stockport . 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— You will bear in mind, 
my Lord, that the witness says, he is not sure 
that- he would not know him again. 

The JUDGE :--There might be a diflterent 
objection arising, supposing John Leach was to 
tt«nd up and say, ** Am I the man?" 

Mr. O'CONNOII:— My Lord, as there are le- 
tenlcounts in this indictment, and these counts 
charge all the defendants alike, so that whatever 
affiscU Leach will affect all ; therefore, each de- 
fendant has a right to object. I object on the 
ground that the witness not bdng able to iden- 
^Uaeh. 

The JUDGE :— A person calling himself John 
Lqu2h, of Hyde, came up and made a oertaia 
•p^ljlei^on. Now, what is going to be further 
afiafied I cannot cootrouL 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (To witness):— 
flTcre you present when an application was 
made to the magistrates of Stockport ' by^ a 
penon calling himself John Leach ? Yes. What 
naised? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Now, I object to answering 
the qtiestion ; and, on the same ground. 

The JUDGE :— I shall take a notei>f the ob- 
jection. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL ^^Itttbuitthat 
MM against John Leach this is evidence. Th)6re 
t%a man whose name and place of abode cor- 
naponds with the John Leach on thii record. 
Kpiw, what did Ji^n Leach say? He said he 
had oome at the request of a publle meeting, on 
bdhatf of the prisoners then in custody* and tch. 
^iiBsted the magistratea that the prisoMia might 
benkaied. IMd ho i^tc diy imma ftri^b% 



nothing mora about it? Hd iw JnfanMd bf 
tiie mayor, that they were In enitody on a dargo 
of felony. 

The JUDGE :— He said so. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Yei, my Lafd» 
in awwer to areqneit. Leach was not the onfy 
speaker. Witneis: — ^And that they could only 
be disdiarged by a proper course of law. Wlwt 
I want to know is, was there anything stated to 
Hie magistrates as a reuon why they should let 
the prisoners go ? 

Mr. DUNDAS (To witness):— Who stated 
that ? 

The ATTORNEY.GENBRAL :— My learned 
friend wants to know who stated it. Witness 7 — 
One of the parties said, if the prisoners were 
not released, thif were in such a state of ex. 
dtement, that they (the meb; could not answer 
for the consequences. Then the mayor said, 
** They must be discharged by due course of 
law ?" Yte. And, in point of fact, the prisoncra 
were not rescued ? They were committed. Wai 
there any meeting that day in Stockport ? Then 
was a meeting in a space of ground in-Mbek-* 
port, called the Waterloo Road, is it Watertoe 
Road, or Waterloo Ground ? Waterloo Road ^ 
it is an open space adjoining the Higbwsy. 
How many persona were present at that meet- 
ing? More than 1000. Was there any plat, 
form, cart, or waggon, for the speakers to stand 
on ? The speakers stood on a wall. Were thoa 
speakers ? There were. Did you get neareneug^ 
to see them, so as to know them again i I ssir 
them in the act of addressing the people. Woo 
the riot act read? It was. When? Btitweao 
one and two o'clock. Where ? In the msikeU 
place. Wu that before or or after the attaok 
upon the workhouse, do yon remember ? I do 
not very well know. From the llth was thcno 
any distnrhanee in Stockport from day to day ? 
Yes. For how long ? Till the 20th. And how 
long after? For sereral weeks ; but particularly 
for ten or deven days after, the town wis in o 
diltorbedetete. 

' Mr.O'COMNORt^Partioolaily till the 20th? 
Yto. 

The JUDOB :— The llth was on Thnndof^. 
and yon mean partbolarly to the end of the fol« 
lowing week ? Yes, my Lord. 

The A2T0RNSY.&BNBRAL : — Doting 
thai time yon have aaentioned, were the shops 
Opeo? Tea. Did the miUa reaome any laboor ? 
No. 

M!^. DUNDAS r-Jnat tall mo f or nqriafti^ 
mittoik, how iif la Stookpoft 
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fijFw ? 'Hw 



lb» JUDGE.— MandMiter, Stockport, tnd 
Hyde^ teem to form a trianKle. 

Hr. DUKDAS :— You ny the rioti and dis- 
torbanoea continued till the 20th^ and after* 
irarda ? Tea. Was the riot act erer read again 
after the 11th ? I believe not. Yon ahonld ha?e 
lencnm if it bad been ? Yea, sir. Very-wtil. 

Crosi-ezaniined by Mr. O'CONNOR :^Be. 
fbre I aak tlda witneaa any qaettiona, my Lord, I 
Aodklviafa that he was retained, beoaaae it auy 
b» BiBenary to daBina Um aftarwanU. 

na JUDGE :— By ail meaaa. [To the wit* 
aaaa.] Yoa are not to leaye the town. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Yea. » 

Hie JUDGE:— [To witnaaa.) Well, yon will 
mind that. 

WITNESS :— My Lord, it will be a great in- 
oonTcnience to me if I am detained. 

TTie JUDGE :— I cannot help that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— How long have you tfled 
timt oAee you hold at preaent ?— Aa head of the 
poBee ? Seven years. I have been in the poBoe 
morettanllytars. Doyoureeollecttheriotaof 



; yvo aay trik of TqpNHiig the piopU bf 
the militiry, bat what militaiy fbice woald bt 
eqvallo tnehancmaiftncy? The military wH 
wHt avail. I do not believe that the people will 
break out unlesi they are absolutely deprived of 
food. If you are not prepared with a remedy, they 
will be justified in taking food for themselvw 
and their families."— Did you see that ? I am not 
aware. Did you see it on a placard on the wall? 
I am not sure. Did you see it handedjiboat hi 
fly shcaU among the people? I believe I have. 

The JUDGE i— Do you lemember when that 
was droolated ? My Lord^ I would not swear 
with certainty as to the time I saw it, but I be- 
lieve I saw it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Do you not think that, if 
that langw^e was repeated on the 10th of Au- 
gust, at Hyde, it must have been said before the 
12th of August— 4f (hat was read by a previ* 
eus speaker on the lOth^ does it not Rhow that it 
waa priated before that period ?-*Wbo was it at- 
tributed to ? a 

The JUDGE :-«I musif^take a note of what 
Ji39 ? Yes. Were they aa bad as the last riots, that paper contains. " I have only got— «« I saw 



tfr wone ? So for aa Stockport waa ooaoemed, 
tfaeva wna not so moch alarm. At the time of 
the seoottd holiday ? Yes. Do yon knew a man 
of the name of Wm. Griffin ? Yes. Do you 
know him well ? I knew nothing of him till that 
occasion when he came to report in the Police 
Court. What do you mean by reporting ? He 
came there to report for the Northern Star. I 
timdc you said when you came to the workhouse, 
yon saw a mob coming away with bread ? Yes. 
Tbe Mayor of Stockport said, that the priaonera 
^watbediaa b a rg ed in due cootm of lew ? Yes. 
Had yam hasrd any esciting language used by 
r parties in Stockport, not connected with 
parties that went into the workhouse ? In 
tbe worfchowe, sir. At any timcprevious to this 
ovtbraak, had you ? I attended several meetings 
by the direction of the magistrates, and am not 
«iraftt that I heard excitiiig language at any of 
the meetings. 

The JUDGE >— The question is, hhd yon pre- 
viously to this occasion — ^the attad[ en the work- 
fcouse heard any exdting langoage ? No. 

Mr O'CONNOR :— Did you hear this language 
VKd by any of the speakers ; " Thit he eonld 
BOt be responsible for a breach of the peace ; I do 
mean to threaten outbreaks — thit the starving 
wHl come vid pull down your mansions 
— bnt I say that you are drifting on toconfmion 
iritheot rudder or eempaas. It is my Arm belief, 
sis meuths^eehall have the popu- 



a paper containing*'— | could not follow what 
you said. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The question 
put by Mr. O'Connor this moment was, Who 
was that attributed to ? 

The JUDGE :— I have not arrived at that yet. 
It is necessary to take the substance of what 
that paper contains. It will makenenseiise of my 
note to omit it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I may state to your Loid- 
ship that it was a speech delivered by— 

The JUDGE :— I would rather take a note of 
what the paper contains. It was a paper con- 
taining a writing- 
Mr. O'CONNOR :— I win only give your Lord- 
ship thne hues " I don't bcHeve that the 
people will break out unless they are absolutely 
deprived of food. If you are not prepared with 
a remedy, they will be justified in taking food for 
themselves, and their fomiUes." [Hu Lordship 
then rsad the note which he had taken of the 
evidence respecting the paper alluded to]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Yeaterday, in the ex- 
amination of Brierly, the Mayor of Stockport 
was proved to have repeated these words ; that in 
the reason why I felt justified in bringing it 
prominently before your Lordship. 

The JUDGE :— I do not recollect that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— My Lord, Brieriy, I 
think, fai speakmg of wbrt Booth had iwid on Ihft 
dMW*>iiBlhenorthhiaatateofa^daltao-ll2chof Aug«t, said:--! do net eMBeae|4rt 
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'%iwD a great' man like the Mayor U Stockport 
adviaes eo, I think aU wiU bejrigfat." 

Mr. DUNDAS :~It is not Brierly, but Little. 
My Lord, yoa will find it in John Leach's speech 
on the 12th of August, and also in the fol- 
lowing' speech, where it is mentioned again by 
Booth. 

Mr. SERGEANT MURPHY then read the 
words attributed to the Mayor of Stockport. 

The JUDGE :— That is what Booth Mid after, 
wards. 

Mr. O'CONNOR (to the witness) —Ton liave 
•een it in some paper ?^ Now, refresh your me- 
mory as to what paper yon saw it in? I hareaeen 
the speech alluded to as having been made by 
the Mayor of Stockport, both in the newspapers, 
•ad in placards on the walls. How long may yon 
hare seen it remaining on the walls of Stockport ? 
For several days. Yon are a high-constable .or 
chief-constable ? — ^Now, did you give any orders 
to your men to take that down ? Never. Now, 
mi, did you see something of this kind placarded 
on the walls of Stockport ; headed a *' Warning 
Voice," with the following lines upon it : — 

Hiere is a cry throughout the land, 

A fearful cry and full of dread ! 
Woe to oppression's heartless band ! 

A starving people cry for *' Bread." , 

That cry was heard when guUip France 
On the dread brink of ruin stood ; 

Yet sound the viol, speed the dance ! 
'Tis but the hungry cry for food i 

Itharg^yt, England^ $ ruler$ ! grant 
7^ justice that her eons demand/ 
' Or, arousedf the demon power of want 

Shall snatch the fike and wield the beano. 

Have yon seen that any where ? I do not know. 
I have no recollection of it; but there were so 
vaiiy placards published at the time that it 
vnmld be quite impossible to recollect all.i 

Tlie JUDGE : — By many placards, yon mean 
■any violent and inflammatory placards ? Tes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Do you remember seeing 
•placard headed " Murder, Murder, Murder !!!" ? 
I, do remember seeing it. Did yoa take that 
placard down ? I gave no directions respecting 
it, nor am I aware that it was taken off. Did 
yoa see among those placards that were posted, 
one stating that the people would be justified in 
levolting if they did not get bread? I really 
annot answer with certainty. Words to that 
c0Kt ? I can't lay. As near as you can ? There 
wtKt SO many placards of an exciting character 
fasted daily, that it would be impossible to telL 
Ifi. wen not ordered by the authorities io 



take dofwn those pkciids ? l^o. Now, I uk 
yo« as chief of the police, were those placard, 
in the state Stockport was then in, saiBcient to 
lead the people who were hungry, to excite- 
ment? They were. Ton w^re aware of tlae 
mills being stopped ? Yes, I saw them stopped. 
Is it notorious that there has been a greater t«- 
doetion in wa^es at Stockport than in any other 
town? I cannot speak with certainty: I hawe 
xiot heard that stated; I have heard oAer 
places apoken of as having reduced more than 
Staflhpoit. Have there been considerable « re- 
ductions in Stodcport ? Yes. Now, sir, did you 
see a placard headed with these words, " Mur- 
der, Murder, Murder— They that be slain with 
the sword are better than they that be »l«i« 
with hunger; for these pine away strickea 
through for want of the fruits of the field.** 
Did you see a phicard of that description posted 
in Stockport? I saw one headed "Murder" 
but I am not sure if that is it. I ask you, ai 
chief officer — as an honest man — ^by whom were 
those placards put up, or by what parties ? 

The JUDGE:— By whom?— not by what 
party? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— By whom ? Did you see 
4he printer's names? Yes. Do you recollect 
any of the printer's names' No. Not one? 
Did you see Gadsby's name at the bottom of 
any of them? I have seen placards with 
Gadsby's name to them ; and also with Dalton!s, 
and others. Do you recollect any other namea ? 
Yes, several names ; Lambert, and a number of 
others. Now, you saw from 10,000 to 15,000 
persoils in the town ? A great many more. On 
that day ? Yes. These placards were up at the 
time ? Some of them were. The mills were 
all stopped ? The mills were all stopped. With 
the exception of the attack on tlie workhonae, 
and the taking of the bread, everything vras 
quiet and peaceable ? No, sir, it was not peace- 
able. You did not hear any riot ? 

The ATTORNBY-QBNEUAL : — Hear his 
answer ; he says it was not peaceable. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Then you did not hear 
any exciting language ? I heard no speakiag at 
the meeting. After the 20th, or abettt that 
time, the riots began to subside? They. did. 

The JUDGE :— Is there any other of the de- 
fendants that wishes to ask the witness «iir.i|aes- 
tkm? [No answer.] 

Re-examined by^the ATTORNEY-GEN^BAL: 

—Yoa aaj you did not hear any cxcit^ig Ian- 

ift tba meatiag? Ivaa luA mdkkMf 
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IMa 7M hfitr ny liogMse at iU? I 
the ri wM"* * *C " ■nd hnzias of the midti- 
M thflj ptated tiuoogh the town. But 
700 did not heerwhat was said? No. Then, 
w^n you nj yon did not hear any exciting 
Iflngnas^ yoo mean that you did not hear any 
lugnage ? Yet. Ton know Bradsbaw's ? Tes. 
What are his pi«miies? A miU for the ainnning 
■ «Bd nanitfaetnring of doth. Is it in Stockport, 
fK near H? It is in Stockport. Did any. 
<hing hi^pen there ? The hands were turned 

out. 

Crots-ezamined by Mr. MURPHY :— Did you 
sty the hands were turned out? Tes. Where? 
iU BradshaVs. 

The ATTOBNBT-GBNERAL I— Do you rc- 
jnembcr Mr. Bradsbaw's coming to the Town 
Han for assistance? He sent. Did he get any? 
Hot at that time. Were you present when he 
sent? I waa not present; I only know this by 
i^ort Did you ever see that placard posted in 
Sto^port ? [Handing witness the " Executive 

placard."] 

Mr. MURPHT z-^Does this arise out of the 
cnas-examination, Mr. Attomey*6eneral? 

The ATTOBNET-GBNBRAL :— Unquestion- 
ably. (To Witness)— Did you see anything like 
that stuck up in Stockport? Tes. I do not 
^lantio know if you remember it word for word ; 
Imt, lookmg. at the be^ning of it, can you 
i|ieak to hating seen one like it ? 

The JUDGE -.—What is it ? 

The ATTORNET.GBNERAL :— It is the 
plicard issued by the ExecutiTe Committee of 
the Kaidonal Chartist Association. Did you read 
it ? Tes. At what time ? About the period when 
the town wi» disturbed, but I could not speak to 
Ihe precise day. You said it was about the 11th 
sod20th? Itwouldbeaboutthattime.butlcaiv- 
notspesktotheday. Didyoureadit? Yes, lam 
certain that I read it. Do you remember the 
condnaion of it— about the God of justice and of 
IjQttle— Do you remember any of the words ? Yes. 
I am certain I saw a paper similar to that. Can 
yoo fix the day on which yon saw it ? 

The JUDGE :•— Consider, as well as yon can, 
when yon saw it It was during the time the 
-lown was disturbed, but I cannot speak to the 
pndse day, my Lord. 

Mr. DUND AS :— Perhaps your Lordship would 
«ik Urn whether it wsa«m the early part of 
the 'time, or shortly after the riot act was 

'WITNS88»-lGanB0t speak pieoissfy. I know 
I iMT CM shidlsi to thafe, h«t I oanol «Bak tp 



paper eottbg fnm the Chartists' hnixMmif 
What waa it about? It was an address to Ae 
Chartists. But what about | I cannot pretaidt9 
say. How do you know that it is similar ? lam 
speaking firom the heading of it, and the general 
reading of it. What do you mean by the general 
reading of it ? From seeing it on the walls ; I am 
certain it wis a similar paper. Is it from the 
heading of it, or from the subject matter gene- 
rally? Yes. What is the subject matter of it 
generally ? I cannot say. And yet you have sworn 
that you know it Ikom the subject matter, its ge- 
neral appearance, and other tilings. I ask yon 
again, what is the meaning of the paper you are 
swearing to ? It is an address to the Chartista' 
AnsftfiiatifTn ■ 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — ftom the 
general appearance of this placard you are able 
to state that you saw a p^er that resembles it ? 
Tes. 

THOMAS BARRINGTON examined by the 
ATTORNET-GENERAL:— Are you governor 
of the Stockport workhouse ? Tes. On Thurs- 
day, the 11th of August, wss your attention 
drawn to the crowds outside the workhouse? 
Tes. Does any part of the workhouse abut on 
the public street ? Tes, the lodges. In conse- 
quence of anything told you, did you go to the 
front of tbe workhouse— to where the lodge is— 
to see anything that was going on ? Tes. What 
did you see? Several thousands of people. Had 
they anything in their hands ? They had sticks 
and blndgpons. What ware they doing ? They 
were going by at that time. What next took 
phice ? I went hito the yard from the groond 
between the lodges and the board-room. I 
went through there to an inner-yard. What 
next took place ? We had not been .there more 
thanaf^w minutes, when somebody ssld, " They 
broke in.*' Did you see what next occurred? 
No, sir, for they made thdr appearance instantiy. 
Where ? In the inner-yard. Well, what them 
did they do ? They came in thousands, and en- 
tered into the house. I think you ssld they 
came in thousands ? Tes, sir, some thousands. 
Entered into the house ? Tes. Did they lake 
possession of the place? Tes. Did they go 
where they Uked ? Tes. Well, what did thay 
do? They took aU the food that was in thn 
house. They took seven hundred loaves, up- 
wards of 71b. each. Did tiicy take any money? 
Tes. Did they do any damage ? Tes. What? 
They shattered several doors to pieces. Did 
tiiey injure the windows? Tesj they t>rok» a 
number of windows. At hwt, I believOrvthS 
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<Hr. Bttnbie*IlM«ilBrddii,Vr,.Btfrlagl(Ni,>I 
«MMit.— Wwit kootm ttat roa leapt thttqjamdtr 
hk IlieifOrkhoiNe? Yes; we unallyhave tktt 
qmntity in the home. How iniiGh rnone/ was 
tberetttkeD? £6andu|iw«rds. Wkerewasit? Ih. 
tbe eoUecting offieer's department. Was it in 
«nuLU money ? It wasinoop]^r,aiidhalf-cniWB8. 
Would sneh a sum as d^ in half-crcmns, and other 
Anall money, be laid out on the counter for paying ? 
It might, as that was pay-day. What windows 
were brolren ? Window were broken in different 
parts of the honae, where Ihe mob broke in. 
Where they on the ground floor? Yes: doors 
abo were broken, on the gnmad floor, where the 
mob entered. How long might they be with tou 
altagether ? From the time they entered, till the 
Mayor and the authorities came, it would be an 
luNir. In what room is the bread kept ? It is 
stowed aWay in various rooms. Always on the 
ground floor ? Yes. Is the room in which you 
|>ay the men, adjoining these rooms? Yes. 
Partly separated from them by a door. 

Cross-examined by Mr. (^CONNOR:— Well, 
fiarfiDgton,'you do not 11^ on workhouse hn ? 
Tcs. Well, you are a good specimen. This 
nob entered in a general scnflie ?--a tush ? Yes. 
Smth. a rush as coming against doors, or windows, 
fronld be likely to smash them ? They did smash 
them. Was the Mayor of Stockport with tliem 
at first ? No. I believe you are as likely a per- 
son as any to know the state of the working 
dasses, respecting the alteration of wages ? No. 
Don't you know anything about the increased 
jonmber of inmates in the workhottse ? Hiey were 
niher numerous at that time. Did they do you 
■Moh personal injury? Notts, wfaateyer. I be- 
lieve' (he master of a wofkhMse is not, in genesal, 
It tcry popolar mtOf-^t least he is not so in ex- 
citsd times ? I cannot say. But you kno.w you 
were not injured ? I was not injured, but I 
^nbted ii very much. 

THE JUDGE :— He doubted it very much ? 
Mr. O'CONNOR :— He doubted whether he 
was hurt or not, my Lord. [To the witness] 



Hua of nr^fBa-? 01 db ftattiataftm in Alitt; 
it ail. Hine ytm *mrd mr tUag ^dbonl.jt? 
Some UtHe thing, bwt not maeh. .Y«uhKvt«ttt 
heard of the premillng distress in Stosk^arfc 
oonsequeat on the ndoctjisii of laagss? No^^I 
have not. Not a word? No. You m^ go 
down. 

The ATTORNE Y-GBNBRAL >-*F!erhi«M J9v 
Lordship will allow me to gire notios ts Um 
witness Crompton to be close at.hsadi bat w&t 
to come into Court. , 

The JUDGE :>-Ceitahily. 
Mr. MURPHY ;— Within ear-sbot. 
WILLIAM MOORE examined by the ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL :— What are you > A dresser at 
Marple. How far is that from Stockport ? Th«!^ 
call it five m^es. You say you are. a diesser ? 
Yes. Were you working in the month of Axigmt 
last ? Yes. Where ? In Sh(^ley's mills. Wh«£ 
direction is Marple from Stockport f^Is it to- 
wards Manchester, or the other way ? It is tiie 
other way. Do you remember any number q£ 
persons coming to Shepley's miHs ? Yes. Oa 
what day ? I believe it wu the 10th of August. 
On what day of the week ? Wednesdi^. Did 
yoa lee them when they came ? Yes. In wli«t 
numbers did they come ? When they came «p 
to our mill, perhaps there were about 200 of 
them. What did they do or say ? They mii»> 
tered, and our master and a parcel of the men 
assembled on the canal bridge, near the end of 
the mill. 

The JUDGE :— Your master^that is M^- 
Sheplcy? Yes. 

Tlie ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— What did 
the men say or do ? They said they wanted the 
hands turned out of the milL 

The JUDGE :— That is, the multitude which 
you say made about 250 ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL r—What did 
Shepleydo? tie stopped the nulls and turned 



♦ IM unhitentisna] mistake on tiie part of Mr. Dundas, which produced so much kughter in 
Coort, is thus accounted for in the Manchester Guardian, of March the 15th. During the examjna. 
tion-m-chief of Mr. Barrington, the master of the Stockport workhouse, one of the barristers en. 
Med for the defendants, said. In conversation with Mr. Dnrida8,'tbat he had been reading « OlifVr 
Twist, and alluded to tbe delhMation of the character of Mr. Bumble. Immediately after ttie 
tarn came of Mr. Dundas to eroos-examine the witness, and he commenced—" Weil, Mr. Bum- 
-We, —but Immediately, and we may add, painfully conscious of this involuntary lap9M lauma (for 
Mr. Dundas is ever remarkable for his courtesy at the bar), he added,—" I beg your paidon, Mr. 
BMflngton, I mean." The joke went farther than Mr. Dnndas wish^ ; even the learned judgoHs 
* mvfty was disturbed ; Sir James Graham; who wasseated on the bench, and then in attendance asa 
INitness, was greatly diverted. As for the bar and the defendants, many laughed aloud, and 
•iHM(pit those who seemed most keenly to enjoy the embarrassment and confusion of Mr. Dundas. 
MS Mr. Serjeant Muiphy, whose laugh rang through the Govt 
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4fte luadft oat. How mny hsndt had Sbeployi Tho ATTORNET-OfiNERAL :— Very latdy 

Aboot 500 or 600. 1 1 ^nu before 'the Covrt of Queen's Beaeh, cm a 

similar ttibject, aiid it iras ^id down th<t a per- 
son of the same name w)& the defendant, need 
not be Meatified with tite aotoal party on the 
ncofd. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— I think that in this caae 
there ia a great diflbrenoe, for here there are two 
defendants on the reeord of the naaae of Leadh, 
ao tlut non eomtat. 



Mow, did '7M aee on that 'day-aajr raeatMig of 
psnoBs, or any prouasiion ? No. Sither that 
day or the next ? The next day, I did. "Where 
did yott aee them ? I saw then eomiojp on the 
'IS'fltertoo read in Stockport, in what way did 
they go along ? They came ia abont ten or a dozen 
a^brcait. Did they march in procession ? — ^Was 
there aay regularity or order in their mbve- 
iHRrts ? Yea, good order ; they had their sticks 
tiorizonfta! in their hands. So tiiat by liolding 
• stick they kept in line ? Tea. How far across 
the road did they reach ? There was hardly any 
paaabg on either side. HoW many were there ? 
A fery great namber. How long did yon watch 
them going by ? Above half an hoar. It took 
that time for the people to pass ? T believe it 
£d, or rbereabonts. Now, how many of tbem 
had sticks ? The majority of tbem had tides, 
I believe. Did theycreate •any alarm ( did 
Bot see any alarm. Was there any meeting ? 
TeSy there was a meeting about the middle of 
Waierioo. Waait that same day ? Yes. There 
vaa a dianMB appointed ? Yea. Any speakers? 
Taa, there were speakers. Did yon know the 
wuBe of any of the speakers? Well* I don't 
teow, only their nanMS were aanouneed as they 
begin to speak. One of them was Christopher 
Doyle, and the other was Leach. tKd you 
know Doyle ? No, I did not see him there. 
Who else was there? Moirhouse was there. 
Did yon hear any res<dntion pnt ? Yes, they put 
A Tcsolntion, whether they would cease working 
tiUtheywenldTeoeiTe an advance of wages, or 
tmthe Charter became the hw of the land. 
(Repeat it again.) They pnt a resolation whether 
ihey wooM eease worldag tOl they should re- 
ceive an advance of wages, or till the Charter 
became the law of the land ; and it was carried 
that they should cease working till the Charter 
become the law of the land. Did you see a 
person named Leach there ? Yes, I saw him 
that they said was Leach. Was there jauything 
•■id aboot his gomg after some prisoners ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Is that the nme Laach that 
fa on this record ? 

The ATTORNEY. GENERAL:— We will 
tsike it so, until we have some other peraen of the 



The JUDGE :-*A person named Leach, of 
Hyde, ia spoken to tm gomg from n former naeet- 
mg to Stookport, aod here you have, at a meeting 
In Stoekport, a person of that >naBBe, and from 
plsea : ymi <canot kmt a ^dearer identifi- 



The ATTORNElr.GENERAL:— We will 
identify him by his conduct immediately. [To 
the witDeaa]— A peraon said something abont pri* 
aonen ; now, who was it that said anything abont 
prisoneoi ? I could not hear, but some of them 
said they must go to the workhouse to see about 
prisoners. Was that said by the persons stand- 
ing round the chairman ? Yes. How far off were 
you from the chairman ? Well, I suppose I waa 
100 yards. Did yon hear it? Yes. Then I 
need hardly ask you, whether tho people aronnd 
the ehairmin must have heard it aa well aa you ? 
It waa said that two or three of them must go, 
and see if they could get the priaoners releaaad. 
Wdl, what then ? I went off and left tbem. Waa 
that all they said ? Did they aay anything abont 
coming back again ? They said if they were not 
back in a certain time, they might know that they 
had tbemselvea been taken into custody. After 
that was said, did anybody go away towards the 
workhouse ? Yes, I went off then. Where did 
you go to ? I went round the town as fiir as Mr. 
Bradshaw's mill, where I heard there was some 
damage done. I waited tiiere till they had aU 
got off Waterloo, and then I name off Waterloo 
to come home to Marple. 

The JUDGE:— How soon before yon re- 
tnmed ? Perhaps an hour or two before I got 

back again. 

The ATTORNET-GBNERAL:— When you 
got back again to Waterloo-road, did anybody 
tell the meeting about what had been done? 
As I was going off Waterloo-road, I heard a 
noise, and tamed* back. I saw Jjeach and 
Doyle. They were linked arm-in-arm. Several 
of fhe people ran and shook hands with them. 

The JUDGE :«-6efore fl&ey dispersed, you 
mean ? (No answer.} 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Leach and 
Doyle were coming back again, linked arm-in- 
arm, and several went to shake handi with 
tbem ? Yes. Did any one give an account of 
what they did ? Y'es ; they got on a wall, and 
Leach addressed them, and told tbem what had 
happened. He said, they had been to the work- 
heoae, and had seen the Mayor and the magis* 
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titi« ; and the magistrates and the Msyor told 
him that there had heen some money taken 
from the dnirery and they had taken him to the 
drawer, and shown him where the money had 
been taken from. He said the Mayor was very 

• kind with him/ and the magistrates too. He 
asked them whether they conld rdease the pd^ 
sonerSi and the Mayor said he eonld not — ^it 
woold be violating the Uiw; bat if they would 
go off, he wotdd perhaps release them in the 
coarse of an hoar, or an hoar and a half. Did 
he mention anything about the soldiers or the 
cavaby ? Tes ; he said the soldiers were there, 

' and they trembled like an aspen leaf. Did he 
do anything? He shaked his hand, and said 
they trembled like an aspen leaf. He exhibited 
his own hand ? Tes. Did you afterwards see 
any of these psrties on the 15th of August ? 
Yes. 

The JUDGE :— That was the following Mou- 
day? Yes; Doyle was then at a meeting at 

. Maiple. The meeting was hsld at ten o'clock 
In the forenoon. How many people were col- 

• lected together ? Many hundreds. Was there 
a chairman ? Yes. And speakers ? Yes. You 
say Doyle was there ? Yes. Who was iu the 
chair ? A man named Joseph Taylor was in the 

■ chair. 

Mr. MURPHY :— W«a Taylor one of tkb de- 
fendants? 

The ATTORNEY45ENERAL :-No. 

Mr« MURPHY :— Taylor was chairman. 

The ATTORNEYpGENERAL: — How long 
. did that meeting last ? Nearly an hour. Did 
you hear what was said ? No ; I was too far 
off. 

Mr. MURPHY ^-^I don't ask you any ques- 
« tbns. 

JAMES CROMPTON examined by Mr 
WORTLEY :— Are you a oonsUble of the Stock. 
port division ? - Yes. W^ you on duty on the 
15th of August last, at Marple? Yes. What num- 
ber of persons were there ? Nearly 1000. Did 
you see who i;^ in the chair ? I did. Who 
was that? Joseph Taylor) of Marple-bridge. 
Did you see Taylor there ? Yes. Was he near 
the chainnatt ? Yes. Did yoa hear what the 
dhalman said ? 1 did. Tell us as near as you 
can— ^ you tak| any notes? Yes; I took 
tome. When did you take them? I took 
them at the meeting. While he wu speaking ? 
Yes. Tnese notes you have now are the same, 
and in the same state ? Yes. WeO, read them ; 
' what did he say ? «* Itiends, and fdtow-wwk- 



men, we ara met here this monihig, not ta 
diseoss a question of wages, hot to see whether 
yen are content to live slaves, or whether yoa 
'are willing to use every exertion u\ your power 
to make the Charter become the law of the 
land. You may obtain an equal representation, 
and place yourselves upon an equal footing witis 
your tyrannical masters. If you was to go ta 
work to-morrow, you would be a hundred times 
worse than you was before you left work ; but 
if. you will resolve to work no more until the 
Charter becomes the law of the land, you will 
make them glad to give you anything you want." 

How was that received by the meeting ? With 
cheers. Did the chairman then introduce aoy 
person as a speaker ? He introduced Christopher 
Doyle, of Manchester. Did Doyle address the 
meeting ? He did, sir. What didhe say ? He said 
" Friends and fellow-workmen, we are not met 
here this morning for any party obgeet, but for a 
national object, — an object upon which depends 
your slavery or freedom." He thenwentoa witli 
a great deal of abuse of the government (I have 
not the particulars), and then sud: " Perhaps 
you will want to know from me how to get the 
Chartef. You must work no more till it benomes 
the laW of the land ; and you tiiat have money \k» 
the'{)ank8 and other places, must fetch it out, and 
stop the supplies of the government, llien yov. 
will make them gbd to give you anything yo« 
may want. You will, perhaps, want to know how 
you are to get meat. Lord Kinnaird said, in the 
House of Lords the other day, if he wanted flood 
he would take it where he could find it; now 
your tyrannical masters win have no objectioa to 
your doing what Lord Kinnaird said he would do* 
I tell you, if you want food, take it where you caa 
find it, if your masters will not relieve you.*' All 
that yon have been telling us last was spoken by- 
Doyle, was it ? It was. Did he propose any re- 
solution ? He did. What was it? He proposed 
that there should be no more work till the Charter 
became the law of the land. That was the reso- 

• 

lution, was it ? It was, ur. Was that resolution 
put to the meeting ? It was, sir, by the chalnnaii. 
And what was done upon it ? There was aunani* 
mous show of hands in favour of it. After the 
resolution was adopted, did Doyle say anytbini^ 
more ? He said, ** Isee you are all Chartists, and 
there's a meeting of Chartist delegates to day at 
Manehester."— 

Mr. MURPHY :-7 What day of the aaonth. 
wastiiat? 

Mr. WOETLEY :-The 15th. 

WITNESS continued—** And you must elect a 
person to go there." He then proposed that 
Mr. Joseph Taylor, the chairman, shoold be 
elected. There was a show of hands, and he 
was elected a delegate t<t go to Maneheater. 
After lie waa ebeted^.dld Taylof any anythfais 
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moretotiiemeetiBg? He add he feU proud that 
Ifaey had elected him as their repraaentakiTe. 
" I tell yoa/' nid he, " tliat you miut stick firm 
one to another, and work no more till the Charter 
becomes the law of the land. I will go to Man- 
chester, and represent you there." Was that 
meeting adjoamed ? It was. Where to ? Possett 
Bridge. What time was it a4joQnied ? At tee 
o'dock. They went there immediately. Was it 
wd what they were to go there for ? To give their 
ddegate proper instructions. Their delegate was 
Taylor. Taylor, I helieve, is now under sen- 
tence ? He is, sir. Did the mob move off then ? 
Tes, sir. In which direction ? They went to- 
wards Maodesfield canal, and went along the 
canal-side, in the direction of Possett Bridge. 
Was any of them armed at the time ? Yes ; many 
of them were armed with sticks and bludgeons. 
Did tliey afterwards go to the Peak Forest Canal ; 
or is tiiat a different canal from the one you have 
mentioned ? They went to the junction. As they 
were going towards that junction of canals, did 
70U see who were at the^iead of them ? Taylor and 
Doyle.ls there astringoflocksthere? Yes. Which 
csnal are the locks on ? On the Peak Forest Canal. 
Wero there any boats passing at the time ? Yes. 
Did you see anything done to these boats ? The 
mob tied the boats to the side of the canal, 
ttid drove the horses away from the boats. 
The mob told the boatmen that if they went any 
fiirther they would .sink their boats. How many 
boats were there ? Seven or eight. At the time 
that was done, how far off was Doyle? lie 
was at the head of the mob. How far was he 
finom where the boats were? Perhaps forty or 
iUty yards. 
' Mr. MURPHY :— In advance? Yes, in ad- 



Mr. WORTLEY :— Where did the mob go to 
nest ? They went to the top lock of the Peak 
forest CanaL How far is that from the junc- 
tion ? It is dose to the junction, sir. Was Doyle 
stiU leading them ? He was, sir. Did you follow ? 
I did. What did yon sea done ? The mob went 
to the lock, and I went too, and charged them 
not to do any damage to it, and they threatened 
to throw me into the canal if I attempted to 
atop4hem« Did yon then see what they did? 
Tes, I stood by till I saw them polling the lock 
in fiieoes. What do yon mean by pnUing the 
lock in pieces ? They pulled the bolt out on 
which the door of the lock moves, and throw 
the lock door across the canaL Did that take 

• then a long time to do ? About twenty minutes, 

• ...fl«.iQb yf^ w ^e <^ct oi that gate being 
:i. w^aild^^»Wf»«Brt.wy9Utt|yaftWg«tionol 



(he canal was stopped. Without working that 
lock the navigation could not go on ? No, sir, it 
conld not How long was the navigation st opped 

in oonsequence ? I think a>iout two days 1 

am not certain. Was tha« much traffic on 
that canal ? Yes, sir. While they were doing^ as 
you say (taking the gate down) what was the 
rest of the mob doing? One part of the mob 
went to Possett Bridge, while the othen were 
breaking the lock down ? About 200 or 300. 
Were they shouting? Yes. When? VQitu. 
they accomplished the taking down of the lock 
door. 

Cross-examined by Mr. DUNDAS :~^ Were 
you ordered by the magistrates to go out to a 
meeting, where you took notes ? No, sir. Did 
yon^go of your own head ? Yes, sir. You took 
notes of your own head ? Yes, I thought it my 
duty as a constable, when so much damage was 
done in the village, to go and see what they 
would do furtjier. Did you take noteif of all 
that was done ? I took down all - that*^^ I took 
down. Well, it is no boast to'tell^us that ! Did 
yon take down all? There is one resolution 
which I did not take down. Did you leave out 
part of what was said by the speakers ? No. 
Then, am I to understand that you did not take 
all down ? I did not. Did you leave out suoh 
portions as suited your taste ? No. ' You left 
out some portions; such as those about the 
government ? He was getting so warm that I 
could not take it down. He was stating 16 
many sums that people were getting as pensions 
from the' government, that I could not take it 
down. Was it that you were so shocked, that 
you could not take them down'? Well, I thought 
there was no necessity for taking it down. 
What did you go to take down ? What I 
thought proper. Did you not go to take 
down what was against the Chaniitts ? I went 
to take down whatever resolutions they might 
ooine to about destroying property. Did not 
you go to take dovm whftever was said by the 
Chartists? No, I was' not aware that it was 
a Chartist meeting. When you found it was 
a Chartist meeting, you took down what was 
against the Chartist ? Do I understand you to 
say so ? Yes. Were you the only officer there ? 
I was the only officer there, except a few special 
constables. Did any of them take notes ? Not 
that I am aware of. la any of them here ? Moor, 
I believe was there. Anybody else ? None, that 
have come heee as witnesses^ I believe. Very 
wall, when die meeting dissolvedt did they go 
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away pMoeably ? They treat vmj peace ably to- 
ivards the eanal. I don't thiak you told ub what 
number there might have been there ? There was 
near apon a thooiand. Did you know Doyle 
before? No. From, any thing said at the time, 
tfoold you make out that he was then a tum-ont ? 
He stated, that he. was going to different places 
lecturing. I ask you, did you, froof anything 
that Doyle himself said, or anything that was 
said at the meeting, make out that Doyle was a 
torn -out ? 1 understood he was not. I under- 
stood he was going about lecturing. WeU, he 
night be a turn-out for all that. A mta not in 
work has more time to go about lecturing ? 1 did 
not understand him to be a tmn-out. He said 
he was going to Bury, and different parts of the 
country lecturing. Was there anything said 
about his being a turn-out ? No. Did you know 
in what way of work he was, as a workman ? 
No, I did not. You do not know that now, 
eten ? No, I do not. Now, with regard to the 
other man, Taylor, from anything said at that 
neifting, did you make out that he was a tum- 
oat? No. Did you know him before? He had 
worked at a mill, but then he was a dogger. 
That is a man who makes wooden shoei ? Yes. 
What sort of mill had he worked in before ? 
I beliere he worked in Andrew's mill. For how 
long had he ceased working in that mill ? Fer- 
haps, twel?e months. And had he begun as a 
'dogger after that? Yes. And where did he 
live ? At Marple Bridge, one part of his time. 

Cross-examined by Mr.' MURPHY :— I pre- 
* some you are well known to many of the people 
at Marple, as constable of the district? Yes. 
Now, were yon in a position tkat they could 
aee yon taking these notes ? In fact they might 
•ee me. Well, did yon make any concealment 
about it, or did you do i^ openly ? I did it openly. 
Have you any doubt that a great number of the 
persons there said you were taking notes?— 
Was any molestation shewn to you? None. Not 
in the least ? No. What is the distance flrom 
dus junction, where the oaoal joins, to the Poasett 
Bridge? Perhaps 300 or 400 yards. 

Cross^ezammed by Mr. Mo OUBREY :— 
Ha?e you ever been a witness before you took 
these notes at that meeting ? Yes. Then, I pre- 
■nme, vou have some notion of the terms of a 
witness's oath ? Yes. You know, sir, that the 
witness is to tell the truth — ^the whole truth? 
Yes. Now, I ask you on your oath, the time 
yon took those notes, did not you expect you 
ahould be called upon to giTC evidence of them in 
a court of justice ? I did. Were you not con- 
scions, sir, that you did not take down the whole 
truth? No, I was conscious that I did take 

down the whole truth. — You were eonsoious 
that you took down the whole truth ! — Did not 
you admit you only took down what made against 
the C Wtisttf ?— Did not yon say so, sir. 



The ATTORNSY^]^ERAL .^Uk tha mm 
answer the question. 

Mr. Mc OUBREY :—He is proceeding to an- 
iwer another question — I want him to answer 
that question. Witness : — I say so still. And 
are you not conscious that you are not teOing 
the whole truth ? I am conscious that I am 
telling the truth as far as I have told. I am 
not asking you that : I am not saying that yon 
art telling a direct falsehood, but have you told 
the whole truth ? I am oonscious that I have 
flot told all that passed at that meeting. Were 
you not conscious that, at the time you took 
those notes, you could not tell all that passed at 
that meeting ? I knew that I could not rehearae 
what I left 6ut of my notes. Did not you in- 
tend to leave it out of your notes ? Yes. Then 
did not you believe that the man who thus fits 
himself not to tell the whole truth, is peijurin^ 
himself ? 

The JUDGB :^Yon -cannot ask a man that. 

Mr. Mc OUBREY :^I do not say that ke is 
doing so, my Lord, but if the man who tkmfiiw - 
hinuelf to tell the whole truth is not peiyoria|^ 
himself. Shew me your book. [Witness hands 
the book to Mr. O'Connor.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— When 
did you stand? Near the cart. You were in 
the throng ? Yes. You wroto down in this book 
every thing as it passed at the time ? Yes. No- 
thing afterwards ? No, sir. Not a word ? No, 
with the exception of what the chairman said 
afterwards. Are you a short-hand- writer, or 
have you ever, been a reporter? No, sir. Did 
he speak very distinctly and slowly ? What I 
took down was at the beginning and end of his 
speech. You took it down in this hand dis- 
tinctly, and yon never have been a reporter ? 
Yes. Well, sir, you think that those men wlto 
were going to arrest the wheels of govemmflnt^ 
and withdraw their money from the banEs, wece 
turn-outs ? A quantity of them was. I thiak 
you said that a great many of thocemt Che 
meeting you went to, were Chartists ? I did not 
know what they were tOl I went there. But 
you went to the meeting in consequence of the 
damage that was done ? Yes. You eiepected it 
was a meeting of the parties who did that di^ 
mage ? I did. And you went to prevent 4lie 
recurrence of it ? Yes. Yon did not know tfiat 
they were Cfaartnts ? I did not know what Uiqr 
were tOl I went tor the meeting— I thought lli^ 
were tnm-onts. Now, I have to ask you •at 
only whether yon took down tha wkok tmh» 
but thai M yon took down was true ? It 
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Was tiMK noi a reMltttion pnsed ? Yai. Wk«t 
m9it? Mr. Bolunaon, a prioi niMtei^ hud Lis 
woda stopped, and Chcistopber I^k psopoaed. 
that he should be allowed to run his aMM^hiaary, 
wad finish some pieces that were daniag;iBg ; and 
that, all the soan and liquid should be saTed* 
Why not tell that part of the resolution ? I haTe 
told it. Why not teU it in the first instance, 
betee it was dx9iggitd out of you ? 
The JUDGE :-~He was not asked it 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Did you hear any nsolvo 
tkiB like this passed at that meeting ?--" That, 
bdieving thia country to be on the ere of a ra* 
Tohtion, and being utterly without hope that 
tfaalegislatiu>e will accord justice to the stanang 
miOioDs, a requisition be forthwith prepared, 
aigaad, and forwarded to the members of this 
howngh, calling upon them, in coiyuaction with 
other libeaal members, to offer CTery possible 
opposition to the taxing of a prostrste people, 
for. the pncpose of a bread-taxing aristocracy, 
by aignment and other constitutional impedi- 
mants, that the wheels of Government may be 
arrested through the rejection or prevention of 
all votes of supply." That resolution was not 
passed tbere? — It was not there that was I 
pas s e d? No, sir. Did yon hear anything 
abant that in Stockport ? No, sir. In speaking 
oC your passage along the banks of the canal* I 
thMc yoQ said Doyle vras ooosiderably in ad* 
vattce of thoae who broke the lock, and' stopped 
the boats? Tea. Now, was there anyrecom- 
mending of force ?' They ddayed the boatmen. 
I am talking of the meeting at Marples ; was it 
Bot said there that they would be a hundred 
tisBea worse if they returned to work than they 
were before? — ^Are yon not aware ^lat there 
vaa a reduction of half their vragea proposed, 
and that if they returned to work their condi- 
tion woidd be a hundred times worM ? I am 
Wfun that there was a large rsdnction proposed. 
AtsfliliBg of delegates, yon say, was on the 
lUki Tea. And a nsolutloa waa pot in yoar 
preaence, as to whether the men should go. back 
towmk mdk the pnapect- of beiag. a hundred 
tlosas wvarse ? Test. That reMtetbn waa -pat 
to Mm mattiog, plaii^ and opeidy ? It was. 
Ndw, at that mealing did yo» hear any vaaknt 
iMgaageaatopfayaiealfaree? Ndliatliapthan 
tettag them If they vrere abort of- meat where 
ttey tovM find it. Did the apeaker quote any 
Mtbority for that ? He qnoted Lord Kiniiaird. 
Sid lie qmnita any otKer authority? Na Waa 
tl^liif^Qf tecfcygH q^iitiA> Ko. Ene 



you wfK haaid the Mayor of'Stockport reeom. 
mending that course ? No. Yon belong to the 
poUee of Stockport? I do not reside there; I 
behmg to the county, not to the borough. Did 
you ever hear in Stockport, or in the ncighb oi Mw 

hoed, that the Mayor of Stockport said 

The ATT0RNEY4JBNEBAL :--l8 that, my 
liOid, light ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— We have got Lord Kin. 
naird, and I wish to put him in company with 
the Mayor of Stockport 

The JUDGE :— You have a meeting at a 
public-house ; what is that ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— That is a meeting at a 
Manchester public^boose, to which the delogatea 
were eleeted to go» my Lord. (To the Witness) 
— Did it oome to your hnowledge, sir, as con-^ 
stable, that great eomplainta were made by tl^ 
working people that they were tarned out of 
work? It did. Were you aware of the state 
of the working-classes generally, — that they 
were at that time Tery much distressed ? I waa 
not aware of the circumstance. Did they com- 
plain of being very much distressed ? .Yes ; I 
was aware of their eomplainta. Were you not 
aware that wages were below existence»point ? 
Yes. And were you awva that they complained 
of that ? Yes^ Did you hear anything of the 
meetings of shopkeepers ? Not a word. Waa 
any reference, made to the meetings of shoj^ 
ke4>ers? Not a vrord. Now, refinesh your 
memory? There was a meeting on the 10th» 
at which Mnirhoose was present, and he stated 
that all donations from masters and others 
would be banded over to the shopkeepeia' com- 
mittee in Hyde. 

The JUDGE :— That all the donationa-^hat 
is that? 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— That all the donatbna 
they received firom the maatera in the ooofltry 
should bo handed over to the shf^keepers' oom. 
mittee. (To the witness.) The donationa came 
from the gentiemcn and maatera of the country ? 
Why, Milirhouse led the mob up to the mills and 
frightened it out of them. That was the way in 
which the donationa came ? Yes ; he led the mob 
up to the gentlemen's booses and got the dona- 
tions' from them. ■ What house did he lead them 
to ? To Mr. Clayton's, for one. TeU ns more ? 
MV. Shepley's. Hdw many hands had Sheplay 
employed ? 500. Was his ndii stopped at that 
time? Yea. I suppose yon- are aware tha>gaa » 
tiemea and maatsr mas nik i Uaiaa are not Cfaar-- 
tists? I do net koow. An ^^m aware vrhe* 
tfaertha<abBplBaspan' oemnMaowaa w ChaitfBt 

i Ido 
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ttftt Wbo«» Are yon fioi tmra tliat tlrnt com- 

laittM watf feppointed to receiTe donadoni oot of 
%rhich the perions out of employment wert to 
be kept? No. I wish yoiir Locdahip to aee that 
book. 

Ee-examined by Mr. WORTLEY :— This is 
the book in which you took notes? Yes. I 
observe it is all written in pencil? Yes. You 
made no eonrections in it since ? No. 
^Mr. O'CONNOR:— My Lord, I wish yonr 
lidrdship to see this book for the purpose of 
saying, whether it is possible that the witness 
coold have written it in that clean hand at the 
time the speeches were made, ^e professes to 
report 

The JUDGE : — ^It is a question for the jury 
and not for me. Hiey had, perfaapsy better look 
at it now. 

A juror requested to have Che book, and alab a 
book produced by a prerious witness. They 
would rather see them when about to give in their 
verdict. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL :— I have no 
objection ; but am anxious that the book should 
be submitted to the jury as soon as it becomes 
erideuce. 

The JUDGE :— It is suggested that the wit- 
ness U untrue, on the ground that he could not 
have taken a consecutive note in that way. 

A JUROR :— Do you wish us to say now, my 
Lord, whether a consecutive note could be taken 
so cleanly ? 

The JUDGE :— Mr. O'Connor objects to thte 
notes, on the ground, that they could not be taken 
cleanly and consecutively in the way the witness 
has stated.' 

Mr. WORTLEY (To Witness) :— Have you 
told us aU that of which you took a note ? I 
have. Was there a considerable portion of the 
speeches of which you took no note ? Yes, there 
was a considerable deal said in abuse of the 
government, of which I took no note. Had 
TOO the means of writing without being jostled ? 
Yes. Did yon stand in front of the waggon, or 
on one side? On one side. Where wss the 
principal jostling of the waggon ? Chiefly in 
front You said you went to that meeting in 
consequence of the damage done ? Yes. What 
damage was there done ? I allude to the damage 
done at the shops and public-houses in the town- 
ship of Marple. Every shop and public-house, 
neariy, in the village of Marple was robbed. 
When did that take jplace? On the 10th. And 
it WM in oonaeqaenoe of that yon felt it 
ywir dulf to attend these meetings, and see 
what passed ? It was. You say there was an- 
gflier leNlaiioii passed at that aeetin^i to en- 



able Mr. Robiiuoa to work oot the goods which 
were unfinished ? Yes. Where did Mr. Robin- 
son live ? In#t place called Strands, near 
Marple. 

The JUDGE :— What is that > 

Mr. WORTLEY:— He stated in answer to 
Mr. O'Connor, that there was another resolution 
passed, of which he took no note, which resolu- 
tion was to give leave to Mr. Robinson to work 
out the goods which were in the sours. 

The JUDGE:— U wiu'be absolutely neces- 
sary when I come to sum up, to take the evi- 
dence in the vray it was taken in Stafford. There 
were several parties there, and after Chief Justice 
Tindal summed up from his notes, he then put 
it to the Jury, as to each person that vras on his 
trial, whether he was guilty, or not guilty, and 
they wrote down their verdict privately, as to 
each particular prisoner; (here it will be as to ' 
each defendant), and it has occurred to me to- 
day, that I cannot possibly do justice to the 
parties without doing so. Therefore, I wish to 
say to the jury, that they will not have to deddo 
en matte* 

A JUROR : — In the first place we must say^ 
whether they are comparatively guilty? 

The JUDGE :— They must all be guilty of the 
same offence. You cannot say that one men is 
guilty of one offence, and another of another ; all . . 
you find guilty you must find guilty of the same 
offence. . I have stopped for the purpose that you 
may collect yourselves'. [The J udge then handed 
the jury a list of the defendants].' Now. by look- 
ing through that list, you will find that when I 
come to sum up, I shall show what evidence ap- 
plies to each particular defendant, and you will 
be thus greatly relieved from perplexity in giving- 
your verdict! ^ 

Mr. WORTLEY:— They may possibly be 
found guilty on several counts. 

The JUDGE :— ^You cannot lump a great num- 
ber of defendants together, because one may bo 
guflty of one misdemeanour and another of - 
another. They must be ^ guilty of the same: 
offence. 

Mr. MURPHY :— It is quite obvious thattiie- 
course your Lordship points out is the right one, 
inasmuch as I and my learned friends appear for 
defendants, who will be very differently affected 
by the evidence, and therefore we sever our de- 
fence, and confine each case to particulac 
oonnseL 

Examination resumed by Mr WORTLEY:— 
Before that resolution was passied, did you hear 
of any resolution put to the meeting, giving leave 
ttMr. Robinson to finish what work ho hadi* 
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,? One of Mr. Robbflm^i utiMgen asked 
imi million of the meetinf , to work his dotk owe 
«f tibe soars mtii ssfetf. Mr. RobioKm's pitet^ 
"wrnkM bad been Stopped, and be did not wisb to 
IkBfe die p ropel ty damaged. Ton beard faim 
applyfin- tfaat pnipose, did yon ? Yes; IbeUsve 
if the dotib lay m tbe sours for a oertsin time, 
tbef woaUbe destroyed. Well, to whom did be 
apply ihn? To the cfaainnan. What was done 
cm^adt? Christopher Doyle said ho allowed them 
to work in other places in a simOar way and he 
paoposed that Mr. Robinson^ men should also be 
aDowed to work. A resolution was then passed 
fpniag permission to do so. Yon were asked by 
Afr. O'Comior, whether there was sny ▼iolenoe at 
« tike time the boats were stopped ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR i—No, I did not : I asked 
ivbedier there was any yioleat langnage nsed at 



Mr. WORTLEY:— Mr. O'Connor asked first, 
wbeHier die meeting was peaceable, and then he, 
|.tbe witness), went on and said " They told the 
boatmen." — 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I said I did not ask 
liim abont the boatmen, but about the meeting. 

The JUDGE :— Yon are perfectly right, Mr. 
O'Connor, you said *' I do not ask you about 
tbat — I am talking of the meeting at Marples." 
If yon now wish any question to be asked, I will 
it Ibr yon. 

Mr. WORTLEY :~You heard diat the dele- 
were to go to a public house in Manches- 
tier? Did you know the name of the public 
lionae ? No. You heard Muirhouse say, that all 
the dopations were, to go to the shopkeepers 
comnuttee ; where was that meeting held ? In 
Marples. "Was that on the same day the violent 
language was uttered ? It was after they had been 
in a shop for bread and cheese, and in a public 
boose for beer: they held the meeting in a public 



Hie JUDGE :~Did they go to the shops ? 
Ye^, they went into a shop, and took the loaves 
off tiie counter. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— You say they went with 
die mob to Clayton's and Shepley's ; was that 
before or after the lOtb ? It was tbe same day, 
while making their speeches, a man whispered 
to Munboue that Clayton and Shepley were 
going to commenoe again. Muirhouse imme- 
fistdy dbsolied tbe meeting and said " iiollow 
Be, and, if tbey dare to start their mills again, 
tiiey win be palled down from top to bottom." 
Was tbere any person that yon knew but Mnh:- 
hooae? No. After tbat, where did they go? 
He [MQixbonse] led them down to Clayton's 



Mr. WORTLEY >-If you Lordship asks tisat 
I niU be oUigei 



The HTDGB :-Wbat is it ? 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Menly what be beard the 
mob saying to tbe boatmen. 

Tbe JUDGE :— What did you bear tbe mob 
saying to tbe boatmen ? Witness : — ^They told 
tbe boatman if they attempted to move the boato 
any further, tbey would sink them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I wish you to ask whether 
or no Doyle, when he proposed the resolution 
not reported, was not acting as a mediator for 
Mr. Robinson. 

The JUDGE :— It is hardly necessary to ask 
it, for it is obvious. He says, some one came 
down and mentioned it ; and,'in consequence of 
thai communication, Doyle proposed, that, as in- 
jury was likely to happen to Mr. Robinson by 
not working out tbat which was in course of 
manufacture, he most be at liberty to do so. 

Mr. MURPHY >~We heard a general pbrasa 
as to going into shops, and robbing them. Now,. 
I want to fix that definitively, whether they 
went into any shops, except for food and drink ? 
Was there any other robbing besides that of 
bread and beer ? 

The JUDGE :— Was there any other robbing-, 
besides that of bread and beer ? Only drink. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :~ Would your Lordship ask 
this witness, what time the distivbances began 
to cease ? 

WITNESS :~We bad no particnUur disturb- 
'ance in Marplo after the 20tb. 

ABRAHAM LONGSON, examined by Sir 
GREGORY LEWIN :— What are you ? lum one 
of the Stockport police. On tbe 15th of August, 
was there a meeting ? Yes. Where ? On the Wa- 
terloo road. Was it a large meeting? It was. 
attended by 5,000 or 6,000 people. Was there 
a chairpian ? Yes. What was his name ? John 
Wright Were you there ? Yes. Did you con- 
tinue there during the whole time ? I did. Did 
you make any notes, immediately after, of what 
passed? Immediately after the meeting broka 
up, I went and made some. Who was the first 

speaker? 
Mr. DUNDAS :—Arc thajc tbe notes, my 

friend ? A person of tbe name of Sawyer. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN}— Are these the 

notes ? I did not write myself~a person who 

was with me wrote, and I dictated. Did yon 

dictete this immediately after the meeting had 

taken place ? I did. Did you read them over 

immediately after they were taken down ? I did. 

Were tbey correct? Yes. You said the first 

person that spoke was a person named Josepb 

Sawyer? Yes. Did you know the penpn nanMd 
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' PiDiiig ? Yes. Was he preswMt at £btt meeUng ? I Was. that all that Brown said ? Ym. Who fol- 



Tea. What did Savvyer do ? He proposed that 
John Wright should take the chair. After him 



lowed Brown? Rd.PiIIin;, What did Pilling saj? 
*' FeOdWftOwnsmeB, for I may so cail you, haTing 



\rho was the next speaker? A person named* ' liTfld amongafc yon so longp, and bsnting been at so 



John ICewton. 
Mr. DUNDAS :-^Is he a defendant ? 
Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— No, he is not. 
WITNESS :— After Wright had. taken the 



many mee#ings> by thiHMands, and have been im 
prison. I do not know whether it wbuld be 
safe for me to own it or not ; but I may avow 
that I have the honour to be father of this 



chair, he proposed, " that whoever iotrodnced . movement, and the sole cause of your being 
any subject not connected with that of wages ! laidies and gentlemen at the present time ; for 



ahonld be put down ; he told them they must 
get their wsges, and if they eonld not, they most 
ask their masters why they could not give it 
them ; and if they told them it was through the 
' top shop,' (the government,) they must ask 
their masters to go with them as commanders 
and sergeants, and find them inith bread and 
cheese on the road« 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Before you go on allow me 
to look at your paper? [Witness handa the 
notes to Mr. Dandas.] Had yon such good pen 
and ink as to write it out thus at the meeting ? 

The JUDGE e-^Not at the meeting, butim- 
mediately after the meeting was ovc^, 

WITNESS continued **And to go to the 

Duke of W( Uington ; and if that would not do 

to go to Buckingham Palace, and the House of 

Commons, and the Honse of liOrds, or whatever 
they have a mind to call it, and demand from 

them to take all restriction oftV 

Bir GREGORY LSWIN t— Was that all that 

Newton then said? Yes, that I can remember. 

Who spdke next? TheChainnm. What did 

he say ? He said he would not go to London. 

They must take the responsibility upon them- 

letves, for he would not go to London. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Who said this ? 
Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— The Qhaiantn, 
John Wright, 
WITNESS :-^Jame8 Allinson then got npi and 



the masters of Ashtcyi had thought proper to 
offer a rednetion of 25 per cent, upon their 
wages. I thM caused the bellman to go round 
and call the meeting, swearing by the God of 
heaven, that, if the reduction took place, we 
would Annihilate the system, and canse the day 
of reckoning. . I then addressed a meeting of 
12,000. I then went to Stalybridgc, and addresa* 
ed a meetmg of 10,000. I then addressed a 
meeting at Hyde of 10,900, and at DukiafieU 
of 5,000. At every meeting they came to a re« 
solution to work no more till they got the same 
wages aa they had in February, 1840." He then 
said, he addrtoed a meeting at Royton, yrbm 
came^ the same resolution* He said he thea 
called a meeting at (KdhanL 
' The JUDGE !--He said so ? Yes, ray Lord. 
But there they were taken by surprise, " and I 
had to come back, with five other of the speakeia 
against me. In consequence of that, the people of 
•l^hamwere not out, but I was determined next 
morning to go and dn/A them out.' 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :->Is it 4fub ordrumi 
Wftnes»t'*-Dnib. I went accordingly, and cnet 
them at eight o'clock, where one of them at- 
tacked me, and I gave hint a floorer, and thef 
^all lay prostrated at my feet. All thair master* 
were then iivUling to give them their prices . bat 
one of the Anti*com4aw League, of the name 
of Bayley, of Stalrbridge. In the conrse of tha 



moved that the question be left opan, and let the j last three weeks, I have addressed upwards of 

meetiag decide whether or not, their wages, | 300,000 in different parts of Lancashire and 

The JUDGE :^Wheflh«r or not their wagos 1 1 Cheshire. We then went to Droylsden and Blhn^ 

—Was that all he said? Witness :— Their cheater, and the people of Dit>ylsden ewora bf 



the God of heaven they would not 

more until they had got their price of ISMr " 



wage! or the Charttf . 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-0 no ! 

The JUDGE :— Was that all he said? Wit- , They then came to Stockport, and caused 
ness: — I don't know, my Lord. I themills to be stopped. You did not tuns 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :--Who spoke next ? as ray friend here stated." 
A person named Brown. What did he say ? | Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Is it mi or 
advised them to stick out tHl they hadtheip • just read that again, if you please.^ 

and then: rights ; and abide bytheqaeo^j The JUDGE:— [To' Sir Gregory Lewte-;}^— 
Hod, and not meddle with any other aubjoct, for , Have you got a copy of this I 
It. tha did they, iranld lose all their soppwti^ Mr. DUNDAS s— My Locd, lot^sBe 
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tbe witnen lo ratd over what he hat, and then 
to haod it to joor Lordship. 

The ATTORNBY-GENBRAL :— My Loid, I 
do not wish to hand anj paper to yoor lordship 
of which the defendant has not a copy. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— The shortest way will be 
lor your lordship to take it down in the end. 

WITKBSS proceeded i—*' It was the Ashton 
Isds that toraad yoa oat ; and mind one thing, if yon 
do CO in, they will come over and giveyona d~<l 
food hiding. They then went to thehastile ; bat 
I did not consider that right ; but this winter we 
may all become thieves, and then the soldiers and 
poliee will have to look after as; and that will eat 
up the system, as there are more ways than one 
of eating ap the system ; bat, if the Ashton lads 
had not been thore, <£ey woold not have knosm 
that there had besn sodi a place. The magis- 
tntes ought to hove looked over snch a trifling 
as that, and not have committed some to 
/' He said he had been in all parts of 
Sonth lisncashire, and at Bonijey, Cborley, Bol- 
ton, PMston, Cofaie, Padiham, Clitheroe, Tod- 
nsorden, Blackbom. The two Tory members of 
Blackbam was a-foU of working patent looms at 
Ijd. per eat less than any other masters were 
givingin that neighboaihood, and stopped 9d. per 
~ week lor every loom. He then went to Todmor- 
den, snd the woithy member for Oldham was ac- 
tnaUy giving more wages for some kinds of work 
than what they were tamed oat for; and when the 
asitiiorities and soldiers went to him to protect his 
ftetory, he told them he conld do without them, 
aa tlie arms of the peo|^ were his protection; and 
vhesi that ceased, he hoped he should cease to 
five. He then said, " There's that d— d rascal of 
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The JUDGE :--Of a Marshall ?— Is that the 
? Tei, my lord. There is a manoAtcturer 
of timtMuaeat Stockport—*' and that d-dblood- 
bovnd of a thief of a Jem Bradshaw ; they are 
both pardcplar friends of mine, and I love them 
welly and they know it. Bat yoa most be sore 
and stick oat, and not go to your work; for, if 

dot the masters will crush you down, you 

depend open it, and then the Ashton lads 
win come over again, and give yon a d — d good 
liidiiig ; snd don't you deserve it }" The crowd 

"Yes." Hesaid,'*ButyoawiUnotgetoff 
beCnre. Now that is intimidation ; but 
1 know the law of eonspirscy, and there never yet 
wws a good dtfng got, but some one had to suffer 
fiiriC. Bat they may put me in prison, ibr I don't 

a d— n for being within the prison of the 



Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Or walls of the 
IRiflon, which ? 

WITNESS t--He said prison of the walls then. 



He made a mistake. He finished by eshortiog 
them to stick out. He said he had a child who 
was dead a short time since. I believe he said a 
diild, my ioiil^ or one of the members of his' (^ 
mily, I am not certain. When he concluded, did 
any one else follow ? I am not aware there did, 
sir. Well, you remained there ? No, sir. Was 
the meeting dispersed? They went pesceably off. 
Was it adjourned, or how ? I rather thinkit waa 
a4ioumed till next morning at five o'clock. 

The JUDGE :--You did not hear that ? No, 
my lord. Who addressed the meeting on the 
16th ? I cannot say who. You cannot say who ? 
No, sir. What took place at that meeting?^ 
Who was m the chair ? I believe it was a person 
named Joseph Harrison— I cannot say now. Waa 
Wright there? Yes. Wdl, tell us what took 
place m the meeting of the 16th ? —Was there sny- 
body appointed to anything? There were a cer- 
tain number of delegates appointed. Did you 
know the names of sny of the persons who were 
appointed delegates ? I believe there were several 
meetings up and down the town to appoint tho 
delegates. I am asking where yon tcrcre-'not 
where yoa were not. When yon were present at 
these meedngs, did any appointment of delegates 
take place ? Yes, they q>pointed John Wright. 

Mr. DUNDAS .-oWere you present? Yes. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Where was that' 
At the aoeeting of the 16th. What waa he ap- 
pointed delegate to ? TotheoonferenceatMoiip*. 
Chester. Where was that? I am not certain. 
When were your notes taken ? Immediately after 
the meeting. By whom? By a person named 
Robert Swan. Were they taken in yonr pre- 
sence ? Yes. Were they dictated by yon ? Yes. 
Were they read over to you afterwards ? Yes. 
Were they correct ? Yes. Have you any notes 
of what took place on the I6tb? No. Wright 
was elected a delegate ? I believe he was. Have 
you any doubt about it ? I have not. Well, on 
the 17th another meeting took place ? Yes. Can 
you tell me what took place at the other meeting ? 
Hera is a note of it. Can you read it? Yes. Wdl, 
tell me what took place on tho-17th ? Wm. Wil- 
liamson «as in the chair. He addressed the meet- 
ing, and said those delegate8*that had been at 
Manchester would come forward^ and state what 
had been done. Did they come forward any of 
them? Yes, sir. Who came forward? John 
Wright. Well, when John Wright came forward, 
what did John Wright say ? " Meeting of dele- 
gates, chairman, and fellow-sufferers, I am cdlbe 
beck quite different^ 

Mr. MURPHY :— It might be Messrs. dele- 
gates, I think. [Witness heatated , and appeared 
unable to read the notes.] 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN : — He addiessea 
them in those terms, '* Delegates, chairman, and 
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MkHr-niTeKn, I am come back qtuCediffarent " 
— ^OD. IfyouoaiiBotreaditlBtiotiiebodyelie 
iMdit. 

ICr. PART thm took the notes from wit&Mi 
•nd read tliem :^" John Wright addreiied the 
MjetJng f^Delegitet, chuirmwi, and fclknr-inf- 
fwers, I am come back quite different to that I 
mpected I abonld have come back, but I hare 
not KQieited any informatkm. But we weve put 
down by the aathoiities. I went to Tib Street 
fSortollndthedelegatea, bstloonldnot. I went 
to Avery Street to kxik for them { and went to 
Mveral other atreeta to look for them, bat could 
not fold llMm. At laat we fouid them, and saw 
from tho placards on the wall that it was dan- 
■eioas for them to meet. We were admitted into 
the nwm. There were the work-people as we 
oaH theoi. Ihere were seventeen delegates to 
support wages, bnt the moment we catered the 
room the meeting a4joiimed nntil to-morrow ; 
' Andlconldnottell 
My Lord God from Tom Bell; ' 
hot tiMre was no delegate there for your benefit." 
Mr. DUNDAS:— This is refteibhig the wit- 
ness s flsemory all tiie time. 

Shr GREGORY LEWIN :— He stated thatit 
was read over to him, and that it was correct. 

Mr. DUMDAS r^He was looking round and 
not attendiog. 

The JUDGE :— Can you swear that that was 
what n^ Aoae at the meeting ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I want the witness to attend 
while the notes are ivading, in order that the 
operations of his mind may be ou the evidence. 

WITNESS :— I can swear, my Lord, that it 
is what took place. 

Mr. PART proceeds:— "But the ddegates 
deceived them : but we waited upon them. Bnt 
go ge t the Charter; go to the devil and do what 
you will. But go to your work and get your 
wages. 

The JUDGE :-*That is what John Wright 
said? 
WITNESS :— Yes, my Lord. 
Bfr. PART :— « The meetings hi Manchester 
are called ifiogal, and this meeting is illegal ; but 
when you get your wages go to your work. But 
in Manchester they wifl not go to tiiehr woik 
until they get the Charter. Bnt I did not oome 
' here to deceive you. Bnt I believe there is a 
great many that will go and creep under the gates 
bef^pa this day month. We went for the wages 
wf came out for. For I don't care for no man, 
wbviber he be fool or Dick. Mr. President, I 
hope that no man will go from this meeting under 
atiy mistske. But I will not deoeive you, for I 
have not voted this day. But the meeting was 
conduded for wages and the Charter, and both 
had gene together. 



The JUDGE:— Is this all that Wright and » 

WITNESS :— Yes, my Lord, that is what was 
saidby Wright 

Mr. PART continues :— '* I should have been 
one of the forst when Sawyer and me went op 
stairs. They dissolved their meeting until to- 
morrow, but we must look strict after them/' 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :---Did you see anr 
placardofthis meeting on the 17th? Isawalaige 
placard. Didit say anything about gold? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I object to that qfuestloB. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Have you got a 
note about it ? I have. If you have, look at it ! 
I believe I have. Was that made in the same 
manner as the last ? Yes. A placard was read, 
headed— ''Rnn for gold." Who read it? A per- 
son named Joseph Carter. Did you attend a 
meeting after the 17th of August ? Yes, other 
meetings. Who did you see there ? JohnAllin- 
son was at one of them. I believe after tiiat 
some of the hands returned to work ? Yes. Do 
you remember a meeting on the l&th of Decem- 
ber, at the Hall of Science ? Yes, and another 
on Bamber's Brow, on the 16th. Was John 
ADinson at these meetings? He was. Was 
Allittson a speaker? He was. Do you re- 
member the language he used ? Yes. Stateit. 
Witness then read from his notes—" Fellow eef* 
forers, this meetingisnow at an end ; and I would 
advise you, who can, to go to your work. It is 
useless for a few of you to be saeriiSoed, for I 
know that some of you have better sitostiouB 
than others ? Did Allinson advisethem to go to 
their work ? Yes. Did Carter and Clarke speak ? 
Yes. Did they advise tiiem to go to tiieirwork .^ 
Cfaufk advised them to go to thehr w<A. Did 
Carter ?— Will you let me see the paper, where 
you say Allinson advised them to go ti^ieir 
work ? [Witness hands the paper from wmeh he 
waareadhigtoMr. Pert.] la tiiat, wkAsh ABin- 
son said, correctiy stated there? Yes. Very 
weil, then we will see. Carter was tiie'irat 
speaker after the chair was taken. He said» fStmt 
they never would obtain their rlghta until tho 
Charter became the Uw of the land. He faaA 
a brother sacrificed, who would have beea 
livhig now, if he had had a foir day'a wages 
for a ftur day's work. What signified if a fow 
lives were lost, if they got their rights? The peo- 
ple of Switserland would rise for their rii^te, 
and the people here oug^t to oontend for Hie 
Charter, if tiiey had to fight for tt.-<-[The Judge 
said, if he had to take down aH the speeches, 
there would be no end of it.] It was then agreed, 
that Mr. Part, should read the resMinder of 
Allinson's speech, which he did as foUowsr-^'We, 
up to the last night, hift the Charter ; and it was 
was a wages question altogether ; but^ as that has 
foiled, we must now go back (o these principlea. 
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lioQ, by iuiiigtv«yiii0ttis m oar povir to obtain 

Ihe people's Charter. 

Tbe JUDGE :— Tbe fobftance of that if, that 
theatmgfleiaiiovover; headviaei thea&tore- 
ouiae their work, biit» atill lo itraggle for the 
Charter. I infer that ho went for the wages 
q«aat&an^ rather than for the Charter. He says 
be has gone to endure great privations in the 
eaMe; advises them to resume work, and to use 
erery meana in their power to get tUe Charter. — 
[l%o examination of the witness was then 
f g auiu ed :] — Yon say yon heard a placard read ; 
wwitlifcethat? [Handing H to witness.] Yes, 
% was similar to this. The placard, of which the 
loBbwiag is a copy, waa then read : — '' Ron for 
ipold I Labour is suspended ; public credit is 
diaken; paper is worthless; run for. gold! 
STery soTenaign is now worth 308. Paper can- 
not be cashed. Ron, middle-class-men, trades, 
odd-fonow%, sick dubs, money clubs, to the sav- 
ings' bsnks, and all banks for gold, gold, gold ! ! I " 
Was there any other placard read at that meet- 
ing ? There was.— Look at that. — (The Executive 
piBeard). Was it like that ? I believe it was nmi- 
lartotfaat. 

Tba ATTORNEY-GENERAL;—! merely 
now prove, my Lord, that the executive address 
wMB used at that ^pi^eting. 

Craas-exanuned by Bfr. DUNDAS:— How 
long have yon been in the police ? Seven years, 
oa the 12dfc of August next. Who is your friend 
Robert Wright? Robert Wright, sirl Yes, is 
not he the man that wrote for you ?— Who wrote 
for yon ? Ben Norfolk, wrote at first. Have you 
got him here with you ? No. Have you got the 
seoond, and wlio his he ? Robert Swan. And 
tlie third? Yea. Weil, you have not brought 
bim with yon? I have not, sir. Are they all 
happy at home ? I believe they are very welL 
Can yon write /onrself, or can yon only reed 
Seran's hand-writing? O, I can both read and 
write, sir. Anything written with a swan's 
qiniU, I suppose ? Yes, sometlung with a pen. 
Bat you are a bad craftsman ; yet you have a. 
monstrous good memory, Abraham. Well, I 
have a good memory. How long did it take yon 
to dictate those noteatoBen? WeD, I should 
say we were three-quarters of an hour, or an 
hoer. Atidy memory that, Abraham. Canyon 
onrry a speeeh in your head so aa to dictate it 
asaia? I ean^ How long do you carry before 
yon ddiver? That depends on oonvenienoe. 
I>o yon always keep it in your head as kmg as 
that? I haive aome other things to think of, 
apmetimes. Do you presume to say, that, what 
jgn told to Ben, was exactly what passed ? It 
was, bnt it waa not all there. But it took three- 
quarters of an hour to tell it.— How long was the 



man speaUng ?«-How long for hittanoe was Pil. 
Ung speaking? I did not take notes. O, but 
yon can tall us — that you need not take 
down.--Can't yon tell us ? I cannot exactlf» 
I did not ask yon to tell us exactly. It might be 
half an hour. I think he waa q)eaking about that 
time. And did yon dictate that to Ben — — > 
what Pilling said ? I did afterwards. Have you 
been in the halMt of carrying things in your head 
this way ? O, I have attended several meetings 
and given them to Swan and others. You can 
do that at a fetch ? — How long a ^eecb could yon 
carry in your mind ? — Suppose you heard a 8peech 
for half an hour, could you carry it ? Some part 
of it. Twice as much as that of Filling's ? That 
depends on the subject. Suppose it was all about 
wages and the Charter, could you carry it if it 
occupied an hour in the delivery ? I think I could, 
sir. What is this Robert Swan? He is a sheriff's 
officer. What aged man is he ? I should tliink 
he is about forty-five or forty. What has he to 
do with you ? He was employed as special con- 
stable during the disturbances. That was the 
only thing he had to do with you ? It was. When 
he had written down speeches before for you, was 
he employed as special constable ? He never did 
write a speech till the late outbreak. Then, 
before last year, you never did write speeches ? 
Yes. Then who wrote diose for you ? Our own 
officers. Before this year (1843) ? Yes. O, I 
beg pardon, I thought you had him. Can yon 
tell me whether John Allinson was a turn-out ? 
I cannot. What was he to trade ? A weaver. 
And what was this man Wright that you have 
been telling us of? He formeriy was a spinner, 
but he waa out then, and was working on th' 
road under the relief committee. He was not it 
any business of his own ? He was not ; he was 
employed as a pauper. Were the people, gene- 
rally, who attended the meeting, " tum-onta'* T 
I should say they were. When you went to the 
meeting did yon expect to find it a nun-out 
meeting? 

The JUDGE :— What meetbg ? My Lord, on 
the 15th there was a great meeting, consisting of 
5000 or 6000 people. [To witoess.] When yon 
went there you expected to find a meetiDg of 
" tum-outa '' ? I did, sir. And was there much 
said about wagea ? There waa. Did the people 
listen attentively when anything was said aboi^ 
wages ? I took more notice of the speakers th«n 
the people. Ay, bnt you would observe aa well ? 
I was thinking of what was said. Did yon look 
up, or to the mob ? I looked at the qpeakersY 
Could not you observe whether Uie peopL 
were attentive? I took very little notice 
ccpt of the sifeakers. Very well, 'have you told 
us now of all the persons you know who attend- 
ed that meeting? I have. Can 7<ni tel «s anv 
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mora of the ipeaken—of the torn-out people that 
were there ? You can't ? Yes, I can. A person 
named Beattie was there for instance. Waa he a 
working man? He was a steam-loom weayeri 
and out of work at the time. A person named 
Heywood, and a man named Webb, were there. 
Were many of the mills in that neighbourhood 
stopped ? They were all stopped on the 16th, sir. 
Did this great meeting of 6000 or 6000 persons 
disperse quietly ? 

The JUDGE :— The meeting on the 15th. 

Mr. DUNDa's :^Ye8, my Lord. (To Wit- 
ness) — Did the ineeting on the 16th disperse 
qiiieily? Yes, it did, sir. 

Mr. MURPHY :— I don't tsk you anything. 

Mr. Mc OUBREY :— I ivant to see an example 
of this most extraordinary memory of yours — 
you say you can remember a speech of half an 
hour's length ? A part of it. 0, 1 thought you 
could remember it so as to dictate it again ? I said 
a great deal would depend on the subject. Just 
try if you can remember what is written down 
here ; see if you can repeat what my learned 
fHend said ? He has been asking me if a meet- 
ing would disperse quietly. As to the first thing 
he said ? He wanted to know if I took notes 
at the time. Well, did not you ? No ; I dic- 
tated to Beu. Nbrfolk, who wrote them down. 
Ay, but can you repeat the first question put to 
you ? That was the first What was the next ? 
If it was the original, and whether I had auo- 
ther, and about whether he had got pens, ink, 
and paper, and so on. Do you swear that these 
are the questions he put to you? Yes. Are 
these the very words ? Well, it is the question 
he asked. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— Well, 
1 have a few questions to ask you, but I will not 
test your memory so far as my learned friend. 
I am sure you could remember Mr. Filling's 
apfech ? Not all. Not what is down in your 
notes ! Could you g^ve us word for wond as it 
is down in your notes ? I believe I could. Have 
you travelled far? No. Well, you followed 
Pilling through a very long tour— through South 
Lancashire — ^through twenty-five, thirty i^r forty 
towns ? Not so many. Are you a politician ? 
Not much of a one. You do not read the news- 
papers ? 0, 1 do. Do you read the Manchester 
Guardian ? OccasioRaUy. Do you think there 
is any striking similarity between the speech 
you reported for Pilling, and the speech of Pilling 
as reported in the Manchester Guardian? i 
never read Fining's bpeech in the Guardian. 



Upon your otth ? Upon my oacn. Now, when 
dictating te Robert, did he refresh yovr memorj 
at all ? He did, occasionally. Then these wers 
your notes, and Robert's together ? Yes. And 
where is Robert ? He is not here. And why 
is he not here ? I cannot answer that. Don't 
you think he ought to be here as well as your- 
self ?— They are your joint notes. Now, when 

Pilling heard at the meeting on the 16th that 

they had been at the workhouse Witness : 

That is the 15th, sir. Did not Pilling reprimand 
the work-people for that act ? He said it was 
very wrong. I think you said Wright took the 
chair on the 15th of August, and that Newton 
was the first man who addressed the meeting 
after Wright opened it. Newton told them that 
they should go to the Duke of Wellington'a, 
Buckingham Palace, the Lords, and the Com« 
mons, or the top shop ? Yes. Did he say (on 
your oath) that if the Corn-laws were not re- 
pealed he would turn London upside down ? He 
said a number of things that I cannot recollect. 
Did he say that, or words to that effect ? I can- 
not say. Did the meeting hiss Newton when 
he said he would go to London ? Yes. What 
is Newton ? A stonemason. Is he a master ? 
Yes. Has he three, four, fiv|^ six, ieren, or 
eight men employed occasionally? Yes, or a 
dozen, if he has a job. I believe he sometimea 
employs twenty ? I cannot answer that. HtTe 
you ever known him to employ twenty men ? 

The JUDGE :— Mr. O'Connor, I cannot take 
down the questions, in consequence of your ra- 
pidity. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :^I asked him, my Lord, U 
he were a master stonemason, and, oocanooallyv 
in the habit of employing twenty men ? 

The JUDGE : — A master stonemason ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Yes, my Lord. 

The JUDGE >— And sometimes employs a 
number of men f 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-^Yes, my Lord. (To the 
witness) ~ How soon did you give information 
of this meeting to the magistrates? After the 
meeting was over, the notes were written, and I 
gave them immediately after to the magiatntea, 
and to the snperintendant. The same notes that 
were produced to-day? Yes. Did you appear 
as a witness before the magistrates, when Pilliag 
was committed ? No. Did you i^ear at any 
time before the magistrates ? Yes. Was Newton 
brought before the magistrates? No. Was he 
ever arrested for that meeting ? Not that I am 
aware ot Are you not aware that he was not "^ 
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tt« im BOt Bid the cbaimian tdl Newton, 
ywbok be talked of sacking London, that he (the 
obainnan} wonld not go to .London ? — Did he 
adfise the peofde not to go ? He did. 

The JUDGE .• — Ton say, ''when he told 
them to go and aack London," — He did not say 
that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— It is pretty much the 
same thing, my Lord: — to fight the Dnke of 
Wdhaiton, &c (To the witness) Wright was 
a tnzB-ont ? He was under the reUef committee, 
working on the roads. 

The JUDOS:— What is the relief committee ? 
A fhnd sent down to the manufacturing dis- 
triets for the purpose of giving employment to 
ocrtain iAd men who were out of work, at nine 
ftliilfiii^ a week ; and the relief committee had 
the management of the fund. 

The JUDGE : — Some priTate fund ? Tes, my 
liord. A number of private gentlemen were 
SHppomted as a committee to have the manage- 
ment of iL 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Besides these marks of 
disqipiohation when Newton recommended them 
to go to London, did the meeting charge him 
wHh being a tool in the hands of the Anti-com- 
law League ? I recoUect one or two' individuals 
shouted ont, *' Newton, you are a tool in the 
hands of the Anti-oom-law League," or some- 
thing that way. That was when he was recom- 
mending them to go to London. Did the meet- 
ing charge him with bring sent there by the 
masters to create the disturbance? — Now, on 
your oath, is that the case, or not ? I believe it 
is. Is that in your journal? Sir. Have you 
written that down in your notes ? No. What 
then did you collect evidence for ? Of what I 
^eoold think at the time. To lay before the magis- 
trates? Togo to the superintendent. Do you 
think it was a part of your duty to put the magis- 
trates m possession of the acts of men creating 
an outbreak ? I was sent there to make a faithful 
mpori at the meeting. Tou can recollect now 
what Newton said, and why not put it down at 
the time ? — ^Was not that an important feature ? 
Bat I did not think at the time that it was im- 
portant. Ton did not think it important for a 
BMB to be sent among thousands of irritated 
iadiriduals to create a disturbance ? — When did 
j»a see that placard about running for gold ? I 
beUeveit was on the 17th ; I will not be certain. 
KoWf sir, did you attend a meeting of any party 
about the ISth or 16th, where the following 
resoluiion was passed : — " That this meeting 



being convinced that the gOTemment has no hi- 
tention of affording eflfectoal relief for the ac- 
knowledged distresses of the people, hereby 
avow the solemn determination never cffain te 
jMWt, or to retain for twetUy-four howre wiihotd 
exehmging for gold awg Bank of England note^ 
until, by the total and immediate repeal of tbi 
com lavrs, Parliament shews its willingness t< 
commence a real redress of our grievances ?*' 1 
never saw it in print, nor placarded on the walls. 
Did you see a placard for weeks on the walls of 
Stockport, headed " Murder, murder, murder !" ? 
I did, I believe. Do you remember the printer's 
name ? No. Did yon read it?— Is it your duty 
to collect such information through placards, 
and lay it before the magistrates ? Yes, occasion- 
ally. What do you mesn by occasionally lajing 
it before the magistrates ? — ^Did you look at the 
name of the printer of any of those placards ? 
Yes. Who printed them ? I do not remember. 
Would you remember if your memory was re- 
freshed ? — Would you ?— Did you see Gadsby's 
name to any of them ? Upon your oath ! Upon 
my oath I do not remember that I did. You do 
not remember hearing that resolution passed ? No. 
Now, on the 15th of September, Allinson recom- 
mended the people, the struggle having ceased 
to return to their work, but to look forward to 
the Charter; was not that what he said? It 
was, sir. Now,"" did not Allinson recommend the 
people to have recourse to all peaceable, legal, 
and constitutional means to acquire the Charter? 
— on your oath ! I cannot remember whether 
he did so legally or constitutionally. Did he so 
peaceably ? I believe he did so peaceably. You 
remember when Pilling complained that he had 
lost a child within a fortnight, that he said the^ 
should return to their work because Bayley's 
men had disappointed them ? — You remember 
he told them there was no use in holding out 
any longer ? No, sir, I do not. 

The JUDGE »^He did not say so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR : — One of the speakers said 

he did not care a farthing for " fool or Dick" 

Now, did you hear any drums or-fifes during the 

disturbances? ^Are not meetings often called 

in Stockport and Oldham by drums and fifes ? I 
know nothing about Oldham. Don't you know that 
meetings are often called at Oldham by drum 
and fife ? — ^Pilling, for instance, said he would 
go to Oldham and drum them ? I am certain 
that Pilling used the word ''drub" and not 
"drum," when he talked of going to Oldham. 
Now, instead of/oo/ or Diek, was it not "Hook" 
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or "Wck," he said, alluding to Holland Hoole 
anil Richard Cobden ? 

The JUDGE : — Hoole or Dick ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Yes, my Lord ; thereby 
meaning UoUaud Hoole, a magistrate, and 
Richard Cobden, who is generally known by the 
name *• Dick" at those public meetings. 
WITNESS; — I don't know. Now, sir, all f 
♦lis long narrative of yours, through whicit you 
4ave followed Pilling up to the 16th of August, the 
question was a wages question. He was speak- 
ing of his distresses, and complaining that he was 
turned out, and in a state of starvation. I do 
not remember that Pilling said he was in dis- 
tress. Do not your notes say so ? Not of his 
being In distress. Does he not say that he was 
the cause of calling the meeting, because he was 
'vmed out ? No. Are you not awa^e that he 
^as turned out of Piatt's mill? No. On the 16th 
and 17th, Stockport was mu^h excited } It was. 
At what time did the excitement begin to sub- 
«de ? About the latter end of August. And it 
f^egta to get quieter every day after that till the 
men returned to their work ? There were meet- 
ings every day. But unattended with violence ? 
Yes. Kow, did not you know of more excited 
meetings in Stockport than in any other town 
in the neighbourhood .'-'Had therq not been very 
angry discussions there between the people called 
Chartists and the Anti-com-law League ? Yes. 

The JUDGE :— In public ? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: — ^Arc you not aware from 
your own knowledge that, when a discussion is 
announced to take place, the Chartists send to 
various parts of the country for their best lec- 
turers ? I remember a meeting of the Bible 
Society which the Chartists came and opposed. 
Did you ever hear of the Chartists upsetting a 
meeting of the Anti-corn-law League ? I have 
not been at such meetings. Wece you at 
the Bible Society meeting ? Yes. Did you help 
to upset it ? No. You set it up, I suppose. Have 
you not seen invitations to parties to take part 
in these discussions ? I have seen Doyle invited 
to a discussion. Are you not aware that a bad 
feeling exists among these parties ? It seems you 
only attended those meetings on the 15th and 
16th of August ? I was sent to them. And did you 
hear PilUng say that it was a sad thing, that, in 
consequence of his distressed state, and being 
turned out of work, he had nothing to bury his 
child with ? I don't remember that. Now, air, 
yott saw placards on the wall ; did yon ever see 
in Stock^)ort a printed paper purporting to be a 



I recommendation of the Mayor of Stockport to 
the people, to go and help themselvei if th« 
government did not give them any remedy fat 
their distresses ? I don't know. Yon have been 
seven years in Stockport, and I ask yon, did you, 
or did you not hear it ? I never read t placard 
to that effect on the walls. Did yon see it in a 
paper, or small hand-bill ? No. Are you sure 
of that ? I am, that I never saw it on a paper. 
Are you sure yon never did? I am not certain.That 
is right, I thought you would not be certain. Yon 
are sure you did not, but yon are not certain whe- 
ther you did or not ? I am not certain whether I 
did or not When Wright returned he told the 
meeting of those who appointed him a delegate 
that the delegates were dispersed and sent about 
their business by the authorities of Manchester? 
Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY :~-My Loid, Pilfing has xe- 
quested me to ask, whether or not, in the whole 
course of their discussions he had not reoom- 
mended the wage question ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I do iiot know if I^Uiiig ia 
aware that he may ask questions himself? 

The JUDGE :— Certunly. Do yon wish to 
ask the witness whether yon ever recommended 
anything else ? 

PILLING: — My Lord, the constable and I 
have been together on a committee ior years for 
the ten hours' bill ; we are ehumg, (Laughter.) 

The JUDGE s— Did Pilling, at these meet- 
ings, ever speak about anything else but vragea ? 
yes, he was one of those that were sent fc 
trial at Chester. 

The JUDGE :— We don't want to hear that. 
Did he ever speak about anything but the w&gea 
question ? Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY :— I should wish him to be 
asked, whether this man, Pilling, was not a 
chum of his ? " 

The JUDGE :— I do not like to say I won't 
ask it ; but one does not see where a question 
of this sort may tend. The question about the 
ten hours' bill, how can that affect the one 
before us ? 

Mr. MURPHY :— The imputation is, that this 
mau. Pilling, was at tho5e meetings, for the 
purpose of promoting disaffection on the Cfaartiat 
question. Now, Pilling, by the testimony of the 
witness, was a person who exhorted them to 
consider the wage question only. If, in addi^on 
to that, it would appear that he was ikwfin baay 
on the wage quesUon, it would give a ^ttounblt 
impression to the jury. 
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The JUBGB: — Was PiUiog long anxioui 
•boat the wage question ? I am not aware of 
that; butt in 1839, he was agitating for the 
Charter vvy much, my Lord. He says he was 
a ohum of yours when endeaYOQiing to get a 
bsH before Parliament for ten hours' work ? I 
do not know that ever I sat on committee with 
him duing my life. Were you a chmm with 
him ? Nerer, 'my Lord. Explaia yourself a 
little more — What do you mean by a chun ? — 
Where b Pilling ? V 

PILLING -.—Here, my Lord. 

The JUDGE . — He says he never wu a ekum 
with yon. 

PILLING -.—My Lord, I was anxious to get 
a ten hours' bill ; a committee was appointed ; 
I was one of that committee, and we chose him 
aa another. 

WITNESS :— ^ith regard to that, my Lord, 
I was working at a mill some yean ago, and I 
took, twice, some money from the rest of the 
men to the committee, but I did not stop, my 
Ixnd. 

The JUDGE : — ^You were subscribing money 
to carry out the object of the ten hours' bill ? — 
When WIS that? It would be about 1834, or 
1835, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL ;— My Lord, I 
may here state, that I have undertaken to call 
m witaesa named Wilcox, and it has been inti- 
mated to me by Mr< O'Connor, that, if he be 
eased, there will be no occasion to trouble Sir 
^ James Graham further. I state this in the hear- 
ing of sH the defendants. 

The JUDGE :— Is there any other defendant, 
not defended by Counsely who would wi&h to 
examine Sir James Graham ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I believe, my Lord, there 
is not, and I trust Sir James Graham will find, 
that it has been vrith no idle purpose that he 
has been subpoenaed here to-day. It was by no 
wish to put Sir James Graham to any iuconve- 
sience ; but we have been requiring the attend- 
ance of another witness, and, as he is to appear, 
we do not wish to detain the Right Honourable 

Secretary. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— That there 

may be no mistake about it, I state the name of 
the witness. It is James Wilcox, whom I under- 
take to call in proper time. Then, my Lord, it is 
anderstood that Sir James Graham may retire. 

The JUDGE :--0 yes. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of the favour, and shortly afterwards left 
the Court. 



JOHN ROBINSON SCOTT examined by Mr. 
HILDYARD >-Did you attend a meeting aft 
Eoyton, on Saturday evening, the* ISth U 
August ? Yes. Was there a person of the name 
of Angnstus Frederick Taykir there ? Tea» Did 
the meeting choose a chakman? Yes. Was 
any question raised as to what should be the ob- 
ject of the meeting ? Thomas Radeliire got into 
a caii and opposed thenu He asked them if 
that meeting were met to discuss politics, or the 
wage question? How was that question re- 
ceived by the meeting ? They hissed him. This 
is a note I took at the meeting at the time. 
[Producing it] lu whose handwriting is that ? 
In my own. Was there a person named Hoyle 
there? 

The JUDGE :— Is he a defendant ? 

Mr. HILDYARD s^Hoyle is not a defendant, 
ray Lord, what he spoke was in the presence <tf 
Taylor, who is a defendant [To witness.] What 
did he say ? He said he wu proud to see me 
eome forward in my proper clothing ; and that 
if I came as a spy he would strq» me, and send 
me about my business. 

The JUDGE :— You were in your police dreia 
then ? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Did Taylor address tiie 
meeting ? He did. Can you state what the cir- 
cumstances of that address was ? He addressed 
the meeting first about the government in a very 
savage manner, and he damned the villainous 
system. He said, " If I was the principal in thia 
undertaking I would never rest till I was at the 
top of the tree, and would scale the walla of that 
damned infernal phce before this day six week's." 
Was that meeting adjourned till the Monday 
following ? It was, sir. A meeting assembled on 
the Monday following at Royton. About what 
hour ? Half-past six in the morning. 

Mr. DUNDAS -.—What day ? 

Mr. HILDYARD c-Monday tiie 15th. |Td 
witness.] Did the same person (Raddiire), who, 
on Saturday evenhig, ndaed the question as to the 
object of the meeting, raise tiie question again 
on Monday mondng? Hed^ Tell us shortiy 
what he said? He said we would never gidn the 
Charter. (Taylor also was present) They had 
better do without their meetings ; the prockma- 
tion had oome out that morning, and they were 
acting on dangerous principles. The placard had' 
appeared that mommg on the walla of Royton.' 
Did Taylor reply to RadeUffe when he made that 
remark ? He did. What did Taylor say ? He 
hoped the meetings would not be done away with, 
for they might be got up with the consent of the 
authorities and constables. Was it proposed at 
that meeting to send delegates to Manchettec ? 
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It wu? Who was proposed to be sent as a 
delegate ? Taylor was proposed and elected. After 
that waaiarriedf was any motion pat to the meet- 
ing lespecting the Charter? ¥es. It was moved 
for the Charter, and nothing but the Charter, by 
a man named Ogden. Was Taylor then present? 
Yes. Did yon and Taylor attend the meeting on 
the 1601 of August? Yes. AtBoyton? Yes. Did 
Taylor make any oommuaication to the meeting ? 
Yes. What was it ? He said, '* My .friends, I can 
give you no satiafsction this moming, a^ nothing 
i\-as done in Manchester yesterday." He thought 
something would be done that day (the 16th), and 
it was for them to consider whether they would 
send a delegate to Manchester or not. Upon 
that, was the account of the funds of the committee 
read to the meeting ? Yes, sir. After that had 
been done, was any motion made ? Yes. Now, 
what was the motion ? Ogden moved that Taylor 
should go to Manchester as a delegate, and they 
entered into a collection on the ground. Do you 
know what money was raised ? Five shillings were 
collected in a hat, and the sum was announced to 
the meeting. What was done with the money re- 
ceived in the hat ? It was handed over to Booth, 
the secretary. Was that meeting a4Journed to the 
following moming? Yes. Did you attend a meeting 
on the 17th ? Yes.Was Taylor again present? He 
was. This is Augustas iFrederick Taylor, of whom 
you are speaking? Yes. Now, upon the moming 
of the 17th, was anything said as to what should 
be done by those persons who had money in dubs, 
or savings' banks ? They advised them to draw it 
out immediately. Who advised them to do that? 
'William Booth. He said he did not know how 
things were standing, but he hoped they were 
standing for the Charter. Hoyle said, that, at 
Manchester yesterday, there was a majority of 
200 delegates for the Charter, and 50 against it. 
He explained different points of the Charter, and 
said what a benefit they would receive if they oould 
represent Frederick Taylor, and send him as a 
member to Parliament. Did he make mention of 
what occurred at Huddersfield ? Yes. He said the 
magistrates of Huddersfield had made the soldiers 
drunk ; sent them out after the mob to fire upon 
them and butcher them up. Did Taylor address 
the meeting? Yes. What did he say ? He said 
" Ladies and gentlemen, we have arrived at one 
of the most important subjects ever brought out 
to the public. There was a resolution passed in 
Manchester, on Monday last, for the Charter to 
become the law of the land; and no doubt but 
something serious will take place before long. 
He understood that the magistrates were sitting 
all day at the New Bailey Court House (Salford) ; 
and, about four o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. 
Beswick, one of the Manchester police* and a 



magistrate, enteted the room (Ctrpentera' HaD), 
and told us our meeting was illegal , on aoooont 
of the ont-door pressure ; and our chairman re- 
fused to break up the meeting. They iiiittntly 
left the room ; they allowed us 10 minutes to dis- 
perse, and no decision was oome to at that time ; 
for, first— one nibbkdt then another, but none 
would take hold. But I fearlessly tell yon, that 
I took hold of the grand question, to stand 
for the Charter, which met with loud applause." 

The JUDGE :— Received with loud applauseat 
the meeting of delegates ? 

MrHILDYARD:~.Yes. Witness proceeds :— 

"We had then only five minutes to disperse, and 

we have a considerable portion of the work to be 

done to-day ; and I consider that you have no 
time to lose." 

Mr. DUNDAS :— \^Tio said this ? 

Mr. HILDYARD :--Taylor said thU at the 
meeting of delegates at Manchester. 

WITNESS proceeds :—*' There isaconsidera^ 
hie portion of the work to be done to-day, and if 
you wish tohave a hand in this undertaking, you 
must say something this morning; you have not a 
moment to lose , for the men must use the sword, 
and the women will know where to direct them." 
Did he say what a delegate from Birmingham had 
done after the delegates had come to that resolu- 
tion ? Yes ; '* As soon as the delegate from Bir- 
mingham had got the decision, away he runs to 
the train to take the news, and, doubtleas, they 
would come forward in thousands to join our 
ranks, and before this day week there will not be 
one trade at work ; but I fearlessly tell you tha^. 
I was the man that grappled the Charter at Man- 
chester yesterday, and I would like to witnesa a 
bloodyrevolution,"or resolution, I knownot which 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— A bloody revolution! 

Mr. HILDYARD :— After Chat was it moved 
that Taylor should go again, asa delegate, to Man- 
chester, to attend a meeting ? Yes. On the mom- 
ing of the 18th, was there another meeting ? Yes. 
Was Taylor at that meeting ? Yes. Did he make 
any announcement ? Yee. What did he tell them ? 
He was sorry to inform them that Turn e r 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— If your Lord- 
ship will allow me to suggest, this is the " Exe- 
cutive Address." There is another address which 
shall be produced. I do not wish your Lordship 
to be astray by-and-by. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— (To the Witness) Go on 

to the conclusion. " He stated that Turner, of 
Manchester, was taken; his press and all his 
furniture; and whatever may be the event of 
this undertaking he could not tell ; but if you 
think we have the slightest chance we will go 
forward. But it au*i>eared to me that some of 
the people were tired, and wished to return to 
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ihmr labour. But if jroa do yon wOl leave me • How wen they walking ? They cane in abody. 



in a most dangerous position. Bat I know I 
can only hare impriioBBient ; there is already a 
great many taken, and if I be taken, I shall be 
only one among the rest." After he concluded 
speaking, was it again moTcd that he be sent a 
delegate to Manchester? It was. That was on 
the 18th? It was. 

Cross^xamined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— Taylor 
was elected on the 15th to go to Manchester on 
the 16th. Yes. And he retomed on the 16th, 
and told them that the meeting was dispelled 
by the magistrates? Yes. On the IQtb, he told 
them he was a del^kte again to Manchester ; 
and on tliat occasion he learned that the people 
were tired out, and wished to return to work. 
That was the report of his delegation of the 
1 7th ? — He learned that the people were tired 
cot, and wished to return to work ? I did not 
take it in that light ; I took it that the Royton 
people were tired. Was not he giving an account 
of his missiffii ? — Did you not say that that was 
what he fesiaed in Manchester ? He said the 
people were tired» and if you go to work you 
will leave me in a most dangerous position. Did 
not be say that on the 16th the delegates divided, 
anU that thete was a majority of 200 for the 
Charter, and 50 against it ? — You have read a 
great deal ont of that paper — will you let me 
see it? 

The JUDGE :— He is not speaking about de- 
legates, but about the people. ** Some wi«h to 
go back ; but if you do, you will leave me in a 
most dangerous position.'' 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— He was telling them, my 
Lord, what he had learned as a delegate, and 
that if the people of Royton left him, they 
would leave him in a dangerous position. 

The JUDGE :— A letter has >>een handed to 
ine from somebody of the name of Philips, re- 
questing permission to remain in Court. He 
says he is brought here u a witness, and asks 
leave to remain in Court on the ground that he 
is a reporter. 

The ATTORNBY-GENBRAL: — He speaks 
to facts beyond his report, my Lord, and there- 
fore must submit to the rule. 

SILVESTER FARADAY, examined by Mr. 
POLLOCK .—What are you? A constable. 
Were you at Bacup on the 12th of August ? I 
was. Do yon rememlier seeing people coming 
into the town ? Yes. What time did they come ? 
Between nine and ten o'clock in the morning. 
How many were tliere ? About two thousand. 



Were they walking in any order or not ? In 
about eight or ten a-breast. Had they anything 
with them in t|)eir hands ? They had. What? 
Sticks of various sj^, large and small. In 
what direction were they coming? They entered 
Bacup on the Rochdale -road. Did yon follow 
those penona to Bacup, so u to see what they 
did. I did, shr. What did they do? They 
proceeded to diflbrent mills, and stopped them. 
Did yoQ see the hands eoroe out of anywhere ? 
I saw some of them. What \rts said among the 
mob of people when they came to a mill ? I 
did not exactly hear. Was there any cry among 
them ? Yes ; that they should stop the mills* 
They always say that in a perfectly still tone of 
%'oice ? No, sir, in a rather menacing way. 

The JUDGE :— They called out to the per. 
sons in the mill, in a menacing way, that they 
should come out ? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. POLLOCK .-^Did they make any use of 
their sticks ? No, but they brandished them u 
they passed through the town. How many • 
mills did you see stop that day ? Three or four. 
Do you know all the mills in Bacup were stopped 
that day? They were all stopped; — about 
twenty in number. How long was it after the 
mob entered the town that the mills were 
stopped ? About half an hour afterwards. After 
the mills were stopped what did the mob do ? 
They divided into small parties of from three 
to twenty. What did these parties of people 
do ? They weut in different directions demand- 
^g provisions, and entered all houses they 
found open, and took them (the provisions) from 
the inmates. Did you see them get anything, 
anywhere yourself? — Just do mention what you 
saw in any one instance ? There was a grocer 
named Carter, and the mob got about his doors 
and tried to force themselves hi ; and bread and 
cheese, and other things were thrown out to 
them. How many people were there about Car- 
ter's ? About fifty. Was their conduct violent ? 
No. Did they use any threats ? I heard none. 

The JUDGE :— Did they ask for the provisions? 
I did not hear them. Why did you say they 
went about demanding provisions ? I saw them 
going to doors that were locked, and heard them 
threatening to break them open if provisions 
were not given them. At Carter's, I heard no 
threats. 

Mr. POLLOCK :~What was the generll 
state of the town at Bacup during the nest of 
the day ? It was very much excited. 
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The JUDGE :— The whole of the town ? The 
whole, my Lord. • 

Mr. POLLOCK ^->Did ever yoa lee t placard 
like that [handing witness the Bxacutive placard] 
posted up in Bacup ? I did. When ? On Sator- 
day, the 20th o£ August 

Cross-examined by Mr. DUNDAS:— Now, 
policeman^ did yon see the mob demand any- 
thing, or get anything Vnt prorisidkis ;— bread 
and cheese ? No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McOUBREY*>— Did 
yota read that placaid that was shewn to yon ? 
Mot all through : it is the same. How much 
of it did you read ? I satisfied myself that it was 
the same. How much of it did yon read ? One 
or two lines. And you swear, from reading one 
or two lines besides the heading, that you are 
sure it is the same ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— Ton 
saw three or four mills stopped, yourself; and 
twenty were stopped altogether. Are all the 
masters that owned these mills dead ? No, they 
are still aliye^ And is there none of them to 
come and speak of the stoppage of their mills 
but yourself f No. At any of those mills that 
were stopped, did you see any one shewing the 
men how to take the plugs out ? No. Then, in 
fact, you do not know any person that stopped 
them? Not individually. You do not know 
Any one, and the masters /re all dead ? 

^Cross-examined by WILLIAM BEESLEY :— 
1 would ask him, my Lord, in what part of 
Bacup he saw the •placard published? At the 
comer of St. James's Street, corner of New 
Church Road. You said you saw and heard the 
people go round demanding provisions o( the 
shopkeepers; now, did you find any of these 
provisions on any of the people who were there ? 
No. Was there any found in the police station? 
No. Did you hear tell of a load of meal, which 
was taken from a grocer, being found at the 
police office ? No, not then. Did you hear.of it 
afterwards ? Yes, I will explain if I am allowed. 

The JUDGE : — No, you must not explain. 

WILLIAM BEESLEY :— I want an answer 
to the question. 

WITNESS :•— It occurred before. I was not 
in Bacup then. You are not one of the parties 
that broke into the house for that purpose ? No, 
I know nothing of it. 

• WILLIAM BENTLEY examined by Mr. 
POLLOCK :— What are you ? I am one of the 
county poKce. Do you come from Rochdale ? I 
do/ sir I<ook at this ; [handing witness the 



Executive placard] £d you see that posted ia 
Rochdale? Yes, I saw it posted on the 17th. 
When did the hands torn out? On 4he 11th. 
Do you remember the Queen's prodamatioa 
being posted in Rochdale ? I do, sir. What day 
did that appear ? On Monday the 15th. Jinl 
tell me how hr is Manchester from Rochdale ? 
Twelve miles. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR >->Aboat 
what time did the people begin to retnm to 
their work ? or, how long, in other w<»da, did 
they remain out ? They returned in the middle 
of theYolleming week, about the 20th. 

JAMES BUCKLEY examined by the AT 
TORNEY-GENERAL:— Where do you. live 
In Stalybridge. Did yon live there in Aagus 
last ? Yes. Were you at a meeting on the 7th 
of August, last year? Yes. Where did it take 
place? On Wedensongh Green. Is that the 
place they sometimes call Mottram Moor ? Tea 
What time did you get there ? A little after twe 
o'clock. About how many people do you think 
you found there ? 3000 or 4000. Was there 
any place for the people to- speak to the meetinf 
from .'—-A platform, waggon, cart, or anything 
of that sort ? There was either a cart or a wag- 
gon. What were they doing wlien you wen 
first there ? They were singing. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— This wae 
Sunday, the 7th of August, my Lord. (To wit- 
ness.) Who was in the Chair ? Wm. Mnirhonao 
Do you recollect anything he said to the meeting . 
He said he had a resolution. What was the re- 
solution ? That the people of England were te 
give over work till such time as they got a fidr 
day's wages for a fur day's work, and the Charter 
became the law of the land. Did he introduce 
any^>ody to the meeting? Yes. Who? He in- 
troduced Leach. Do you know him ? I never saw 
him till that day. Have you seen him since? 
Yes. I have only seen him twice. Do you aee 
him in Court now?— 0, 1 understand he ia not 
here. I do not know whether he ia here or not. 
Was his Christian name mentioned ? Yes : Jdm 
Leach. Was it said where he came from ? From 
Hyde. Did be speak for some time ? Yes. Do 
you remember another man who spoke? Yes; 
there was a man of the name of Crossley speak- 
ing. Do you remember his Christian name? 
John Crossley. Do you remember Stephenson ? 
Yes. What was his Christian name? Waa. 
Stephenson. Did he speak ? Yea. Did yon kaow 
eilher Crossley or Stephenson before ? Ko. I 
saw them often since. You know that the per 
sons who spoke there bore Uie names of StepheQ 
son and Croaaley? Yea. Do you know whja. 
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they ufc? Y«8, in Stalybridge. What port did 
tbey take in the dMensaon or •peaking?— Did 
they speak ibr the resohition or against it ; or 
abcrot something else? Why Leach began, and 

the Anrch bell was ringing I don't wajit a 

long story dbont what he said— tell me, generally, 
wlietlier they supported or passed the resolution ? 
They supported the resolution. 
The JUDGE:— An three?— Yes, my Lord. 
The ATTORNEY -GENERAL:— Do you 
know a person named John Wilde ?— No, Robert 
Wilde ? Yes. 
The JUDGE :— Is he a defendant ? 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— He is not 
here now, my Lord, he is in confinement. On 
the nert day, the 8th of August, on Monday 
morning, was there a meeting ? I did not attend 
any meeting then. Did yon see any number of 
peraons collected in the streets ? Yes, a great 
many. In 8talybridge? Yes. Had they any- 
♦l^mg m their hands generally ? Stkks, a good 
many of them. Were there more with sticks or 
without, or the other way ?' There were more 
wtthooft stieks. Y^ry good. Now, did yon fddlow 
them to any particular place or mill? I went 
down to Mr. Harrison's with them. About how 
many do yon suppose went there ? Theft was not 
so many when I got there, but when the whole 
mob came diere were many a thousand. This 
was on the eighth. Did you hear any noise ? Yes, 
a cry of " turn them out— turn them out." And 
what was the effect of that ? Why they did turn 
them out. 
The JUDGE :— Did the mob go on ? Yes. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.— And what 
else ? The mob ordered the mill to be stopped, 
and the hands to be turned out. Now, did they 
afterwards go to Messrs. Lees's ? Yes, they went 
to Mr. Lees's after that. How far is Lees's from 
Harrison's ? Not twenty yards ; just at the en- 
trance of the gates. Were yon at Lees's your- 
self ? Yes. What did the mob do there ? They 
demanded admittance, but they could not get in. 
Were the gates open or shut ? They were shut, 
bat they broke them open. They broke a plank 
off the gate firom the top to the bottom, and then 
they got in; and they turned the. hands out at 
another door. Where did they go after this ? 
ToDuckinfield. On their way did they interfere 
with any other mills? They stopped all the 
mills that they came near. Now, did you 
faUow them to Duckinfield? Yes. How 
iJKt is Duckinfield from the place where you 
itorted? Whyitis shortofamile. Where did 
ihgr go from Dockinidd? To Ashton. On 
fbeir way from Duddnfield to Aahton did they 
atop any more mills? They stopped all the mills 
they ouns «-ear. But were there tny mills 



between Duckinfield end Aihton ? Yes, there are 
several mills on the road-side. Did they stop 
them all? Yes. Did they create any alarm? 
Yes, they ran from plaoe to place shouting and 
brandishing their sticks. What I want to know 
is, was their appearance such as to create alarm ? 
Yes. Where did they go to from Ashton ? They 
went up to Hurst. How far is that from Ash- 
ton ? About a mile. Is it a portion of Ashton ? 
It is a4Joining it Did they stop any mills there ? 
Yes. Now, can yon gi?e me any notion how 
many mills you saw stopped in the course of 
that day by the mob going abont in this manner ? 
How many I saw ? Ay. Well, I did not see them 
stop any mills in Ashton oc Duckinfield. They 
were stopped before I got up to them. Did yon 
go withihe mob, or did you follow after them ? 
I went with the mob sometimes, and sometimes 
they went before me. How many mills were 
stopped in the course of that day ? They were 
all stopped. Would there be five, ten, fifteen, or 
twenty, do you think ^There were about twenty. 
Do you remember about 2 o'clock, that mob 
being joined by aay other persons coming from 
diffeient parts ? Yes; they thought (rf having a 
meeting in the market-place at Ashton. You 

say "they thought" ? Yes, but it was ordered " 

to have it at the back of Thacker's foundry. Is 
that in Ashton ? Yes. Now.-did you see any of the 
people ^ouhave mentioned before, at that meeting? . 
The JUDGE: — There was a meeting at 
Thacker's foundry ? Yes. At what o'clock ? A 

little after 2 o'clock. 

TheATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Did you see 

there, any of the persons whose names have been 
mentioned by you ? Yes : I saw Crossley there. 
Where ? In the market-place. What was he 
doing? He got into a cart, at the market-place, 
and went to address the meeting, but it was 
afterwards adjourned to Thacker's foundry. Did 
Crossley make a speech ? He said, at the market- 
place, — I.dont want you to go through a long, 
speecb~-No, no— Do you know William Aitkin ? 
I Yes. Where did you see him ? At the back ol 
Thacker's foundry. I believe, Aitkin censured 
some people for their violence ? He blackguarded 
them terribly for going on in the manner they 
had done. Did you see Pilling there ? Yes. 
The JUDGE :— They had him at Thacker's 

foundry ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Was an." 
proposal made as to what should be done ? He 

propose d 
The JUDGE ;— Who proposed ? Pilling p«o- 
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poied tiiat the people of Asfaton should go to 
OMham, and the people of Stalybridge to 
Hyde. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— What were 
they to do? To itop the mills. Youiaythat Pil- 
ling proposed — Yes. Well, was that agreed to ? 
Yes. Are yoa able to say whether the meeting 
dlTided itself at all ? Yes, it divided itself. Just 
tell us what was done ? — Speak up, that the jury 
may hear yon. The Stalybridge people passed 
through Hooley Hill and Denton to Hyde. 
What did the Ashton folk do > I don't know : 
they went sometfkere else. Did yon go along 
with the Stalybridge people through Hooley Hill 
and Denton to Hyde? Yes. Now, are there 
many hatters about there ? Yes. Is that Tery 
much the trade in that part of the country ? Yes ; 
it is mostly their business in that part of the 
country. What did the mob do with the hatters ? 
Why they stopped them from working, as they 
came to the hat shops. Did you hear any of 
them say anything to the hatters ? They said 
they must give over working, till such time as 
they got a fair day's wage^for a fair day's work, 
and the Charter became the law of the land. 
Now, at Denton, did you see Crossley? Yes. 
What was he doing there ? lliere were some lads 
attempting to break the doors open, and he went 
to stop them from doing damage. Was he along 
with the mob ? Yes. Was he taking aleading part, 
or obeying others ? He was amongst the mob 
there. Did anybody take any leading part in the 
mob ?— Who acted as a leader ? I ^uld not see 
any leader there. I only saw him stopping at 
that place. I only saw him at Ashton before. 
But did he go along with the mob from Ashton 
to Denton, through Hooley Hill? I saw him 
there. When the hatters wero turned out, what 
became of him ?— When the batters were turned 
out what beeame of them ? They were ordered 
to proceed along with the mob. Did the 
hatters do so? Some of them did. Now, 
when the men wero turned out at other 
places, did you see what became of them ?— Did 
they join the mob ? • Yes. Was any direction 
giTcn to them about it ? Why, when they got to 
Hyde, they ordered the people to fall into ranks, 
and proceed along with them. Well, now, from 
Denton where did the mob go next? To Hyde. 
That was the way they resolTcd to go to the meet- 
ing. Now, I believe, there is amiU at Kingston ? 
Yes. How tax is that from Hyde ? A mile. Did 
they stop there ? They did ; and they told the 
hands that turned out there, to fidl into their 
ranks, and proceed along with them. Was there 
any shouting, or calling out of any expression 
whatever ? Yes, they shouted, ** Fall m, foil in." 
Now, what became of them when they got to 
Hyde ?*-Did they remain together, or were they 



I divided? They divided into lots, and sonllwcoi 
' to one foctory, a|id some to another. Which way 
did you go ? I went with them to Thomas Aah- 
ton's factory. What did they do there ? They 
ordered the muter to stop the mill. Did he do 
so ? Yes. Did they turn the hands out ? Yes. 
And what became of the men that they turned 
out ? They were ordered to go up to Hyde along 
with the mob. Now, did you go along with thenif 
or did you go in another durection afterwards? I 
went in another direOtion. What direction was 
that ? I went to Newton Moor. In what direc- 
tion is Newton Moor ? It lies between Stalybridge 
andHyde. What did they do there ? They went 
to Mr. Aahton's fiictory, and turned the handa 
out. Was there any sort of notice to be given of 
a meeting ? Yes, they said there was to beameet- 
ing in Hyde that night. Did you go to that meet- 
ing? Yes. Were you at any meeting on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th of August ? Yes. How early In 
the morning ? About six o'clock. Where ? At 
Stalybridge. Now, at that meeting, was there a 
person of the name of FenUm ? Yes. Do yom 
know his Christian name? Yes, James. Yoa 
know him weU? Yes. Heis not in the indict- 
ment, my Lord.— [To the witnessl^Yoa had 
seen him before? Yes., Washeoneoftheqieak- 
ers ? Yes. Do not mention the others, as they 
are not in the indictment. — Was there anything 
said about going to Glossop ? Yes ; they were to 
go to Glossop to stop the hands from working 
there. Was it arranged before they broke up, 
that any other meeting should be held? Yes. 
What! that morning? Yes. Where did they go 
to ? They went to Gloi^p. Did you go with 
them ? No, I went home, and they went in tiie 
direction towards Glossop. In what manner did 
they go ? — In any regularity, or order, or how ? 
They formed themselves into a procession, three 
or four abreast. The following morning eariy, 
were you at another meeting? I was. Where was 
that, and when ? It was on the 11th, and at the 
Haigh, Was Fenton there? Yes. Was that 
meeting like the others that you attended ? Yes. 
Was anything said about wages? Yes. And 
what else ? They advised them to stand out for 
their wages. They were about dn^ping the Char- 
ter at Stalybridge at that time. Did Croesley 
qieakat that time? Yes. Did Fenton apeak? 
Yes. Did you know a man of the name of Thomaa 
Mahon? Yes. Did they all threospeak? I don't 
know whether Mahon spoke or not that morning. 
Was he there? I don't know. Do you know the 
man ? Yes. Did you see him, either at the meet- 
ing before, or on that day ? I saw him at the 
meeting the day following. WeU, now, on this 
day (the 11th) what did they do ? Why, they 
agreed to go to Saddleworth, bathe said he would 
not tcU them where they must go they behaved 
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tfiemtflbM ib badly Uio day before. Noer, who 
wHiteMdthat? Croedey. 

Tbe JUDGE :~That was on the 11th. He 
tiU he ironld not teD them wheie they vera to 
go, but they were to follow him ? Tet* 

The ATTORNET-GENBRAL:— Did yoQ-iee 
Uiem go towaxdf Saddleworth ? Tes. How many 
were there? Aboat 700 or 800. Did Cronley 
go with them ? He went with them out of Staly- 
bridge towards Saddleworth ; as I did not follow 
them, I don't know anything about them. They 
were to meet again at night. Were yon at that 
meeting at nig^t ? Yet. Where did the meeting 
take pkoe? On the Hatgh. At what o'clock? 
It waa fiur for mx o'ck>ck, it might be later at 
night. Who were there at that meeting at night ? 
I don't recollect anybody. Waa there any meet- 
ing next momiDg— on the 12th ? Tes, at the 
same place. At what honr in the morning? 
About seven o'clock. Who was the chairman 
of that meeting ? I don't know who the chair- 
man waa. Did yon see any of the parties there 
yoo mentioned ? TItere waa Crossley and Wool- 
fienden. Did you know him well? Yes. Did 
Wilooz speak? Yes. What wu said by them ? 
Crosaley and Fenton supported the wage ques- 
tion, but Woolfenden advised them to stick to 
Uie Charter. Do you recollect what Woolfenden 
said? Why, he spoke very much against shop- 
keepers, and cotton masters, and the govern- 
■ent. Did he say anything about what had 
been done in Manchester ? Yes, he said there 
were two or three policemen killed, and they 
(the workpeople) had been all stopped at Shef- 
field. This was on the morning of the 12th. 
Did Woolfenden give them any advice? He ad- 
vised them to strike for the Charter. Did you 
go with them anywhere that day ? No, bat in 
the evening there was another meeting in the 
same place. At what o'clock ? It was late in 
the evening. Do you remember anybody that 
was there ? Thomas Mahon was chairman that 
Bif^t. Was Stephenson there ? I heard so, but 
I do not know. Was there any other meeting ? 
There was a meeting the following morning at 
the Haigh. Whom did you see there ? Crossley, 
Fenton, John Durham, and Evison. The last 
one is not in the indictment, my Lord. [To the 
witnesa.] Was any statement made about a 
meeting to be had of other people to discuss the 
question ? They said there was to be a meeting 
at Hyde that moming,«and the speakers were to 
go firom Stalybridge to address it, on the wage 
question. Was there anything said about coming 
to any deciuoa ' They agreed to go to Hyde to 



•ddmt a meeting then. Wu it said what they 
vrere to address them about ? About the wi^es. 
Were you at any meeting the same day aft Hyde ? 
Yea, aftervrards. 

The JUDGE .^After that ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— What passed 
then ?-^Were any of those people there ? Yea, 
there vras William Stephenson andCrossley. What 
did they say? They wanted the people of Hyde to 
giTC up having anything to do with the Charter. 

Mr. MURPHY:— Was Du^^ any of those 
parties ? Not he was not therJ^t morning. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAIT^Who wanted 
them to give up the Charter? Crossley and 
Stephenson. Waa Fenton there? Fenton was 
not there. What did the people of Hyde say ? 
They blackguarded them for coming with such 
a tale as that. Who represented the Hyde 
people, do you remember ? A man of the name of 
Booth. Anybody else ? No ; not that morning. 

The JUDGE:— We have two of the name 
ol Booth mentwned. One is a defendant and 
the other is not. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The peraon 
to whom the five shillings was handed over is 
not a defendant At what time did the meeting 
break up that evening ? I went back again to 
Stalybridge. The people went firom Stalybridge 
to Hyde and talked of wages and the Charter. 
There were meetings at the same time in both 
places, and they wanted them to have nothing 
to do with the Charter, hot to get their wages. 
What did you find them doing at Stalybridge 
when yon got there ?— Why they were coming in 
firom Glossop to have a meeting? Yes. Where 
were they to have the meeting ? At Stalybridge. 
Well, did you remain long at that meeting ? At 
this meeting it was discussed whether it were to 
be a wage question or a Chartist question. It 
was what they called ** a great meeting." This 
was on the 13th.— Did they come to any reso- 
lution ? Yes. What was it ? They came to this 
resolution that the Stalybridge people must n6t 
vote. They were not to have any vote in it. 

The JUDGE :— The Stal} bridge meeting came 
to a resolution that the Stalybridge people were 
to have no voting ? Yes : they were to have no 
vote in the new Constitution. But the meeting 
was at Stalybridge ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL .—How many 
people were at that meeting ? Witness :-^Seve- 
ral thousands from all qoarten. And the Staly- 
bridge people were to have no vote ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— No vote in the new ConstU 
tution. 
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The ATTOBNBT^ENBRAL t-^lliejr dblinii. 
chiaed them. 

Mr. DUNDAS t^Tbej pat them in Beheduk 
A. — (Laughter.) 

Mr. M URPHT :— StelyhridgeshottU go with 
Sudbnzy* 

The ATTQRNEY^ENBRAL :— M7 friend 
Dttndie myn they ^nt them in Schedule A. 
[To the wilnett.] How did that meeting end 
after they determined that the Stalybridge peo- 
ple shonld notjMfa ? It was agreed to turn out 
for the Chai^jlp- Having disfranchised the 
Stalybridge people, they agreed to itand out for 
the Charter. What became of the mee^ng 
then ? It broke up and separated. 

JOHN WILDE, one of the defendants, said 
he wished to ask a question. 

The JUDGE :*-By-and.bye, we will recollect 
you. 

The ATTORNET-GEKERAL :--Did you see 
Wilde at iny of these meetings ? I saw him on 
the 13th, at Stalybridge. Was he a Stalybridge 
man ? More a Stalybridge man than an Ashton 
man, but he lives at Ashton at present. 

The JUDGE :— Was he at the meeting at 
which it was resolTed that the Stalybridge peo- 
ple should have no vote ? Yes ; he was chair* 

an at that meeting. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.— Was It put 
to the vote that the Stalybridge people should 
have no vote ? Yes. And carried ? Yes. While 
he was in the chair ? Yes. 

The JUDGE :— He put that vote to the 
meeting, I suppose ? Yes. It was said by the 
speakers, ^that the Stalybridge people should 
have nothing to do vrith it. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Where did 
John Wilde live at that time ? At Ashton. Do 
you remember if, while addressing the meeting, 
he told what the meeting was about ? Well, 
there were several called upon to ti^e the chair, 
but they objected to have anything to do vrith 
i£ At last they called on John Wilde, and he 
said he did not like to have <' nought to do wi' it ;" 
but he said as he had been called on he would 
do his duty as ftr as it lay in his power, and 
would give every person a fair and candid hearing. 
Did you hear him say what the object of the 
meeting vras ? It was to decide whether it was ^ 
to be a vrage question or a Chartist question. 
He read a resolution, you know — ^What resolution 
was it that he read ? What resolution ? why, 
whether it would be a wage question, or a 
Chartist question; he read that from a paper. 



Did Fenton speak? Yea. What did he aty? 
He said something about irages. Did he aay 
anything about the Charter.^ No. Do yoa 
remember anything being said by Mahon ? Na. 
Or Leach? Yes. Well, what did Leach aay? 
JoHu Leach supported the Charter. What did 
Wilde do ?— Was there another Wilde besides 
the one in the' chair? Yes. Did Woolfendea 
speak? — ^Who was he in fisvour of? In fisvonr 
of the Charter. Do you know a man they call 
General Lee? Yes. What is his name? I 
don't know him by any other name ezoept 
General Lee. Do you know a man of the name 
of Booth, from Newton Heath ? Yes, I should 
know him if I saw him. Did he take any part 
in the discussion? Yes. Which part did he 
take ? — Do you know another man of the name 
of Booth, from Leigh ? No ; I don't. 

The JUDGE :— Booth took a part, did he, 
for the Charter ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL :— Did not some 
one from Stalybridge take part in the meeting? 
Yes. Who? Samud Radcliffe, Fentoiv, and 
several others spoke for the wage question. 

Mr. MURPHY :— For what ? For the wage 
question. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL .—Then, at last, 
was there a show of hands ? Yes. And how 
was it carried ? All hands were up, only two 
against it. How many persons were assembled 
at this meeting ? Eight thousand or ten thou- 
sand. Coming from all parts of the country, 
I presume ? Yes. Was it the last meeting you 
attended? Yes. Pray, did you ever see a 
placard from the Executive ? I dont know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. DUNDAS:— Wdl, 
Buckley, did you hold up your hand at this 
meeting? No. You did not hold up your 
hand. It appears yon had a good ded of idle 
time on your hands ; where did you live in the 
idle time of August — those days you have been 
telUng US about ? In Stalybridge. Are you a 
married man ? Yes. And have a fiimily ? Yes. 
Where were your fiimily Hving on the 7th of 
August ? In Saddleworth. Why vrere they not 

living in Stalybridge, with you, sir ? Why ? 

Yes, " why"— clear your throat, and speak out 
like a man ! Because I was out of work. And 
where were they ? Why, they were at home. 
Where was that ?— You were living at S^- 
bridge, you tell me, and they were at home. 
They were at the workfiouse. Your children ! 
—Arc they at the workhouse still ? No. Where 
arf they now ? At Stalybridge. How have they 
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got oat ? Becrase I htT* gotten worlu What 
work ? I am working at a milL Wfaoae mitt ? 
Mr. Kiik'a. When did yon go to work there ? 
fH« or lis weeks ago. When did jronr fanily 
come home from Saddleworth to Staljbridge ' 
I don't know» I am tare. Ton don't know, yon 
? Not exactly — ^Three or four months 

This month is March ^Do yon say 

tbey came home in Norember? ^Werethey 

borne in November ? I don't know. Three or 
lour BMMUhs since did not yon say ? — ^Were yon 
in work then ?— Were yon in work then ? I 
don't know ; I was doing something. I want 
to know whether yon were at work three or four 
months ago ? Well, when my family came home 
I was e special constable. Why did not you 
•newer that before ? Well, perhaps you would 
not can that working. That is your tneaning. 
Did you get pay for beiqg a special constable ? 
I did. When were you appointed a special con- 
■tabie ? On the 12tii of September. How long 
did yon continue? I don't know. Try, and 
don't put me off; when did you leave off being 
m apedal constable ? Wey, I was, I think, on 
about six weeks. How much money, in all, did 
^on get as a. special constable ? They allowed 
ns three shillings a-day. When did yon leave 
it? In six wedES. Where were you acting u 
special constable? In Stalybridge. Why did 
yon leave it? Because they had no business 
for me. Do yon mean to say you were not dis- 
chargedr-tomed off— that is the word ? I have 
been woHdng since then. Were you not turned 
off from being a policeman ? Police has no- 
thing to do with being a special constable. 

The JUDGE : — Answer the question ; were 
yon not turned off from being a policeman ? I 
was not a policeman. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— What, then, were you turned 
off for ? How came you to leave ? I was not 
" shot" — ^I had not regular work to stand. You 
say yon had three shillings a day for being a 
special ooastabie — after that what were yon at ? 
I waa watching under the police. What did 
yon get for that ? sixteen shillings a week. Well, t 
now I want to know, whether you were not dis- 
charged from the Commissioners of police ? I 
say, I coidd not be discharged, for I never was , 
engaged as a regular man. Regular or not, vrere , 
yon not discharged ? WeO, I was ordered to go 
eevr, but I shall explain that. You shall explain it. i 

The ATTORNEY-GBNBRAL :— Let him ex. ' 
Blahiit. 

Mr. DUNDAS^-He will be let explain. 



Well* explain now. Witness i— Well, I win ex- 
phun it— Don't fly into such a passion ! Explain 1 
explain 1 I will exphun. WiU jron ? I will ex- 
plain. Don't be in snch a hurry 1 If I ask the man 
to go on, he rises up. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL :^He shall not 
suppress the answer. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I have nothing to suppress. 

The ATTOENEY.GENERAL :— Then hear 
the explanation. 

Mr. DUNDAS ^.-I shall be delighted to hear 
it, if he goes on^ Witness :^There was a watch- 
man short in the Stalybridge pfl|^» four or five 
months ago. My biother-fai>law is a constable 
in Stalybridge; his name is George Bowers. He 
and Gatley said, I might watch for two or three 
weeks. The Commissioners had a meeting, and 
I applied to know, whether I might have the 
situation regular or not, and the Commissioners 
of Stalybridge, said, the/ thought if they kept 
me on as a watchman, that the people of Staly- 
bridge, would not pay the police rate, because I 
had sworn against the Chartists. So, now, I 
have given you my reason. Well, then, I will 
ask you a question upon that ; upon your oath, 
were you not discharged by the Commissioners 
upon another account, and not upon that ? WeU, 
I cannot say which way I could be discharged, 
for I never was engaged. Upon your oath, were 
you not discharged by the Commissioners of 
Stalybridge from whatever employment, regular 
or irregular, on some other account ? The Com-, 
missioners of police are Mr. James Kay and Mr. 
Otley ; are not these their names ? Yes, WeO, 
now having mentioned thdr names, do you still 
stick to it, that you were not discharged on some 
other account? Yes. Are yon in work now? 
Yes. What do yon get ? Fourteen shiUings a 
week. At that time yon were out* of work ? 
Yes. What took yon about to those different 
meetings ? I think I had as much right to go 
with them u any body else. 

The JUDGE :— You must give another answer 
—What made yon go ? — How came you to go to 
tiiose meetings ? Well, I went there, because I 
thought / leould go. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— And nobody desired you 
to go ? No matter whether they desired me or 
not? 

The JUDGE -.—Were yon deshred by anybody 
to go ? Yes. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— Then why not say so, when 
I asked you, on your oadi before h I have pven 
you an answer ; I said yes. Wn^ did you not 
give me the answer *' yes" before, when I asked 
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yon, as a true man upon your oath ?---Can yoa 
gite an answer to that?— Can yon explain that? 
What " maun " I explain ? Don't you under- 
atand what I asked yoo to explain ? I asked yon 
before "why yon went to those meetings, and yonr 
answer was, '* I had as much right to go as any- 
body else ;" and now you tell me quite another 
thing. I want to know why you told me not 
that at first, but another thing?— Are you 
ashamed of having been asked to go ? — Surely 
you did not go as a spy, man ; did you ? Did 
you go as a spy ? [No answer.] Did you get 
anything for gouag. 

The JUDCfP— Come, answer the question. 
Did you get anything for going to those meetings ? 
Yes. Were you promised that you should get 
something if you went as a spy to those meet- 
ings, before you went to them ? No, sir, not 
before. Who told you to go there before ? I am 
not going to tell you. Well, if you do not tell 
me whoever it was that told you, were you not 
told it would be worth your while to go, or some- 
thing to that effect ? 

The JUDGE .'^Answer that question, sir. 
Yes. 

Mr. DX7NDAS :— What have they given you 
for going ? I cannot tell you what they have given 
me. How much ? Five shillings. Who gave yon 
that, and wiU you swear upon your oath that, 
that is all you got for spying ? How much have 
you got ? Answer like an honest man upon your 
oath ? I cannot answer — about £4 or £b at dif- 
ferent times. Have you had the promise of aiiy 
more ? No. Did you expect any more for your 
services on these occaions-^for going about to 
spy and report ? Yes. 

' Croas-examinad by Mr. ATHERTON :— At 
what time did yoa first give inlSormation about 
these meetings ? It might be about a fortnight 
after the commencement of the turn-outs. 

The JUDGE:— The first information you 
gave. Yes, my Lord, about a fortnight after the 
commencement of the turn-out. About a fort- 
night after ttit meeting of the 7th ? Yes. Now, 
before you gave this information, had you not 
seen a proclamation offering a reward of £50. 
No, I had not seen the proclamation then. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:-! tiiink it 
was not out. That proclamation came out on 
the 15th. 

Mr. ATHERTON:— But you did, at some 
time or other, see a proclamation offisring a re- 
ward of 50/. to which you now refer ; now, can 
you tell us when you saw that proclamation? 
At the first ? Yes, the first time you saw it. 
Sometime in September. Was it before you were 
examined by the magistrates at Ashton that you 
snw this proclamation ? I believe it was — I am not 
certain. Your wiTe's mother's name is Susan 



Green, ia it not ? Not your wife. O, yoa h«re 
two wives, have you ? Yes. Are they both living? 
No, only one. Do you recollect about the time 
of the turn-out, calling on Susan Green, the mo- 
ther of your first wife, and telling her tiiat yoa 
had been watching the turn-out, — that you saw the 
lads break Lees's mill-door, and might as well 
have 50/. as any one else ? I have. Do you re> 
collect Susan Green then asking you whether 
you would go and swear against yourneighbourB ? 
Yes. An^ you answered \* 50/." is that so ? I 
don't know what sort of a reply I made to the old 
woman. . Now, do you recollect going afterwards 
to Susan Green, and telling her that Boyers had 
been trying you as to the speeches of the turn- 
outs, and you said, that, if it had not been for the 
speakers, there would be more disturbances ? Yes. 
How long had your family been in the workhouse 
before the 7th of August ? About a year and a 
half. And had you been out of work all tfasit 
time? No: I have been off and on different 
times. Now, at this time, (the 7th of August.) 
were you not a turn-out yourself? No, I had no 
work. You had nothing to turn out fronr? No. 
JHow long before that had you been in work ? I 
aon't know. That ia your answer. I don't 
know that I had any regular work. What was 
your employment ? Labour and out-work. You 
were not a spinner ? No. 

The JUDGE :— You were not a spmner ? I 
used to be a rover, which is something in the 
same way as spinning. 

Mr. ATHERTON :~-I understood you to say, 
that never before the 7th of August were yoa fat* 
regular employment ? Yes. Your first employ- 
ment as special constable began ahortiy after you 
gave the information? I gave some little infor- 
mation beforo they appointed me a speciil oon- 
stable. But, after this information you were ap- 
pointed ? Yes. You continued special constable 
sometime, and were then appointed a watchman. 
What did you do after the revolution in Staly- 
bridge caused you to be a watchman ? I did no- 
thing until about three weeks ago. Now tell ns 
how you managed to live during these three 
weeks? I cannot tell you. You received no 
wages, and still how you lived you don't know ? 
No. No? Why there is hardly telling how people 
doet live now-a-days. Did you live on bread ? 
Why they had bread. And meat ? Not so much 
meat. Do you know where you got your bread 
from ? Well ; I got flour ftvm the shop. Whose 
shop ? James Boyers. Did you pay for it ? No. 
You are still owing for it? Yes. Then, I suppose, 
you lived on credit ? Ay. I suppose, when you 
went'about the country with these people, and 
saw them turning out the hands, ^ou did not at- 
tempt to persuade them not to turn out ? — ^When 
they shouted you did not shout No ? No. You 
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can yonf Y«t. Did ycm take any 
notes? I did. When? I dou*t know. HaTC 
yoa erer, on any other occasion, teade use of any 
Botes which yon took of what yon had heard? No. 
Have yon ever looked at those papers containing 
the notes, on former oocasioQs ? Yea. Yon ha:ve 
looked at those papers on former occasions? Yes. 
'When yon were giving etidenoehelbre? No. Yon 
aaid to-day tiiat yon were present at a meeting on 
the 12th of Angnst ? Yea. Yon leooUect bong 
before the magistrates in Septem- 
? Yea. Do yon roooUect being present Jtt 
tbe meeting of tte 12th? Yes. Yon toU the asa- 
flistrates that ? Yes. Awyonsnreofit? Yes. 
Yon say yo« were present at the meetiag on the 
I20k of Angvatf and that Crossky was there ? 
Yes. I don't know whether he was there on the 
13th or not, bnt he was at the great meeting. You 
reeoUect a meeting of the 11th of Angnst ; yon say 
FentM was there i are yon ^te sure of that? 
Yea. Were yon snre of tliat when CTamined he- 
fore the augistmtes ? No, I was not snre on that 
occasiey. Yon were not ? Not that day. In 
September last, yon were not snre tliat Fenton 



on the railway that they wen cutting i& 01dh«a» 
and the GoTcrnor and Guardian of the poor 
agreed that we should not go. We then left thi 
workhouse of our own accord, and we did not 
get work for three or fimr weeks. The Gorer- 
nor sent us word that we had no need to go 
any more to the workhouse. He said he would 
net admit us. But did he admit yonr fhmily ? 
The family was there. And do yon mean to sap 
yon left your fionily in the workhouse? Yes. 
And tliey remained there for fourteen months? 
Yes; I am saying that, it is about fourteen montha 
suioe I wentont. It is fourteen a||nthaBinoe you 
went out, and you left yonr family in there? 
Yee. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :^Now, 
Buckley, let ns see if we can get into good hu- 
mour. Can you recollect when you got the first 
instahnent of money ?— The date when you got 
the first instalment ?— When was tiie first pay« 
mentmade to you?— Now, think; Idon't want ta 
pnsileyon? Why, it might be about the 16th or 
17th of August Might it happen to be a fort- 
night before that ?— Are yon speaking of 



was present, bnt yon are now. How did youyfertnigfatbeforathat?— About?— Might it be so? 

No. Did you get any money before the 10th ? 
Not as wages. I borrowecleome from my bro- 
ther-in-hiw. Did not you say that you got 4/. or 
5/. altogether ?— Might U be 6/. ? No. Are you 
certain you did not gst more? I am. While 
your fiunily and you were in the workhouse, what 
is the longest period that yon were at a steady 
job ? Why, I think it was somewhere about fivo 
weeks that I was a special constable. Waa that 
the only job yon had for fourteen months ? No. 
Since you came out of the workhouse yonr family 
remained there ; how long a period during that 
time were yon in steady work ? Why, I was in 
Yorkshire seren months, on and off. And ah 
that time your family were in the workhouse ?--• 
Did you bring your family home when you goi 
the 3ff. a day as spedal constable ? Yes. Ndw» 
on jronr oath, did you giro the 3f . a day to your 
fiunily? Yes. Upon your oath did you give any 
portion of it to them ? Yes. How much ? I 
always gave my wife what I got. As spedsl 
constable ? Yes. Every fiurthing ? I will not say 
every fiuthing. Was yonr wife receiving suppoit 
fkom any other quarter than from yonr wages f 
[No answer] » Now you have been asked before 
how it happened that you foUowed thoee m^et- 
ngs about— were not thoee meetings riotous, and 
did diey not create great alarm in the neighbour- 
hood? Yes. Yet you followed them I Did ther 
alarm yon ? They did. Did they alarm you 
much? Sometimes. How did it happen that 
you followed them so much when yon were to 
much alarmed ? I did not fdlow them— I only 
attended the meefiogs. Have i:n not iwom to 



happen to become certain of that hci ? 
I had it written down at that time. And yon 
were not sure, when before the magistrates at 
Aahton, but since thm you examined it, and 
foond it to be correct ? 

The JUDGE :— Exammed what ? 

Mr. ATH^RTON:— The paper. [To the wit- 
.] Just now tell us something about thatpa- 
TeQ us when you wrote it. Well, perhaps, 
I wrote it on a day ortwo after the 11th. Now, 
tdl us when yon destroyed it ? 1 can't tell yoa 
to a week, but it is near two months since I de- 
stroyed it. About two months sgo ? Yes. Now, 
will yon tell us wh^ you destroyed it ? Why, I 
thought it would never be wanted no more. 
Were yoQ at Chester? Yes. To give evidence ? 
Yea. Was the peper then produced? Yes. 
Now, did not yon know two montha befbre yon 
d estroye d that paper that you would be wanting at 
thiaAaaises? Ithonglftlcottldkeepitinmyhead. 
I did not know whether I should be wanting or 
Doty becanae people thought there would be no 
triaL Bnt did not yon think you would have to 
gire evidence ? I did not know that ever they 
would be wanting any more. Were yon before 
tiie grand jury in October, at liveipool? Yes. 
And yon were that day examined about thoee 
naatters you were speaking to ? Yes, And it 
alter that yon destroyed those papers ? Yes. 

Crans namined by Mr. Mc OUBREY : How 
yonr fiunily to be in the workhouse, and 
yon abroad ? Well, about fourteen months ago, 
there vras me and three more that waa in the 
wi^duNiae. We asked leave to go out and work 
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fll»«ef«ndtnaiiacdoiiswbichtooV place? Only 
to tfaoflfr which took place on Mondaj. Is that 
Hie only day yon followed them ? Yes. Did notyou 
follow them when Oonley stopped the boys from 
breaking thehatter'sdoon? ThatwaaontheMon* 
'day. Is that the only day yonfollowed them? Yes. 
Were you not at a meeting on Sunday ? Yes. 
They were singing when yon got (here ? Yes. 
7%€y did not frighten you ? No. It was the 
tinffh^ frightened yoa.-^But, on your oath, when 
Crossley went with tiiem, did not he say, " I will 
go with yon, if yon allow me to prcTcnt yon from 
doing harm, o» if yon will follow my advice to 
•bstain ftom violence ?" I never hea|d him say 
mything of the sort. Did you, when examined 
before the magistrates, tell all that yon knew ? 
No, I did not tell all. You have sworn here to* 
day, that Leach was one of the principal speakers 
of the 13th. Did yon swear to Leach being at 
that meeting of the 13th ? I don't know. Now, 
after your examination before the magistrates,were 
you bound over to appear to give evidenoe ? Not 
against Leach. Were you against any party? Yes. 
Tou were. Did you use your papers when before 



Chester, and th« hope of 50/. Now, upon yc 
oath, have you told die whcdc truth here to-day ? 
I have, to the best of ny knowledge. Tlie 
whole truth, without a single variation? Yea. 
Boyers was the man you bought bread from ? 
Yes. He trusted you? Yes. How long were 
you living there without woric ? [No answer.] Did 
yon give Boyers anything out of the fifty ahil- 
ling or the five pounds ?— Did you never pay him, 
althoui^, when you were a ** Rover," you got 
that on eredit, that you would pay him when you 
got into work egain ? Yes. Do you recollect 
what you swore to, before the magistrates in 
September last? —Do you? What about? I 
don't know, that is what I want to know. Do you 
remember what you swore to before the magis- 
trates ? Ask me some instances ? Was what you 
swore to before the magistrates shewn to you 
in writing before you swore to it ? — ^Were the'de- 
positions you made before the magistrates read 
to you, or given to be road to you since ytm. 
swore to them ? Well, they were read up to me a 
time or two. What a memory for a man to re- 
collect, in March, all that happened since the 



the magistrates ? No. You swear to that ?— -You ^ 7th of August last ?— Where were they read up to 



had your papers then, and did not use them — you 
«wear you did not use them ? Yes. And you are 
bound over to appear again on the trial, and, in 
the meantime, you destroy them ?*-Were you ex- 
amined at Chester ? Yes. Were the men yon 
■wore against convicted or acquitted ? They were 
convicted and acquitted. How many were ac- 
quitted ? One was convicted, and two were ac- 
quitted. Now, did you get anything for that job ? 
Not much« How much ? Fifty ahiUings. What 
are you to get for this job? I don't know! 
Now, come, as a moderate man, what have you 
been led to expect ? — Has any one told yon ? No. 
No one has told you what you are to expect ? No. 
Were you told by any one that you would get the 
whole 50/. if yon convicted the parties ? Nobody 
ever has told me that. Did you say it yourself? 
No, never. No, I never said I should have 60/. if 
they were convicted. What did you say yon 
would have the 50/. for ? I mean to say that I 
never said I would have 50/. for those persons. 
No, but it was for the general conviction ? It was 
for that job at Chester I said 1 should have the 

fifty. Now, why did you tcU me that you never ^he JUDGE :-Your trial U going on now- 
said you would have the 50/ ? You were making 



yon? They were read in Manchester. By 
whom? I don't know. Do you see him in 
Court ? No. It is not Wilde, the chairman ? 
No. When were they read to you again?— When 
were they last read to you ?— Now, come, sir, — 
we must have an answer ; upon your oath, when 
were they last read to you ? [Witnfss hentrted, 
and appeared altogether unwilling to answer tfaa 
question.] 

The JUD6B : — Come, answer the question ; 
when was the last time the depositions were read 
over to you? They were read to me to day. 
[Great sensation in Court.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Go down, or. 

JOHN WILDE, one of the defendants:— In 
speaking of the meetings of the 13th of August, the 
witn^ said I was the chairman ; now, I am here 
alone, and havenot the means of procuring eoon- 
sd to defend myself, and t wish to know when 
my trial will dome on, so that I may be prepared 
to defend myself to the best of my ability. 



it more than I said. I said fifty shillings. 
Now, sir, upon your oath, did you shew your 
papers to any one before you burned them ^— On 
yo^r oath. — ^Now, answer that.— On your oath 
did any one ever tell you to destroy them } 
Never. Did you read them to any one ? Never. 
You never shewed them, nor read them to any 
one ? No. What did you get for going to Liver- ( 



(laughter.) 

JOHN WILDE :— WeU, then, I think it la 
my time to ask a few questions. 

The JUDGE:— No doubt, you are quite 
righL Ask him as many questions as you 



WILDE : — In what manner was that meet- 
ing conducted ? 

The JUDGE:— You are speaking of the 



pool ? Fifty shillings. And fifty shillinss for ' second meeting now — the large meeting ? 



WILDE :— Thii b ^rhat be oOb tbfb ltff8 



The JUDGE:— Yee, the greet meeting. 
WITNESS:— Why, the people were Tery 
nmgfa, and the speakera were very rough, one 
egeiost another, respecting the wages question, 
and the Chartist question. Was it on account 
of die wage question, and the Chartist question ? 
Tea. Were there not persons there who ob- 
jected to the Charter being carried out? 

The JUDGE :— Wilde objected to iU being a 
ChartiBt question ? Yes. 

WILDB:— Were there not two iodinduals 
who left the cart on aceount of the diiference 
that arose? — How many left the cart? — Did 
not Woolfenden, WoodroiTe, Johnson, Raddiffe, 
and Aitkin, leave the cart because the meeting 
making it a Chartist question ? Woolfenden 
a speech there, but whether he left the 
cart or aot I do not know. 

The JUDGE ^»*He made a speech in fiivour of 
the wage question ? No, in fiivonr of the Chartists. 
WILDE :— He left the Chartist on the w«ge 
question. 

The JUDGE :— Did he leave the cart ? Yes. 
Did he leave it in consequence of their putting 
up the Chartist question ? No. 

WILDE; — Was not the resolution put into 
my hand to put to the meeting, and did I not 
leD them that I would not put that resolution 
m the shape it was £named ? They requested me 
to stay IB the ehair, and carry out the meeting, 
•ad I did 80 on eondition of seeing it tenninating 
peaceably. I said I would try to have the un- 
dervtanding of the meeting, whether it would be 
a wage question, or a Ch^irter question, and I 
put the resolution verbally, objecting to the 
terms in which it was drawn up. After that 
was done there was very little said, but the 
■Mflting broke up and we all dispersed. Is not 
thet ao ? Yei, they broke up peM^ably,— they 
broke up very peaeeably at last. You said you 
pot them notes down; whether did you put 
them down that day, or the morning following ? 
I put them down the same day, or the same 
night at all events. As you have t)een at a great 
many meetings, and followed various processions, 
led them up on many occasions, did you 
me with them? No, except at that 



Re-examined by the ATrORX£Y*G£NERAL: 
—Ton never saw him except at that meeting? 
No. And have you given a correct account of 
what passed at that meeting ? Yes. Do you 
leerilect seeing Wilde Uiere, and the other people 



Alt I have mentioned? Tea. Toagave 
at Cheater ? Yes. And you received some money 
for it? Yes. For your expenses? Yes. How much? 
fifty shillings. Then wero other witnesses at 
Chester, do you know how much they received ? 
There were witnesses who received more than 
me, a good bit. Did yon receive the common 
allowance of witnesses ? Why, my money at 
Chester, waa fifty shillings, and fifty ihiUings 
again at Liverpool. Did you go from Staly. 
bridge ? Yes. How many miles had you to go 
to Chester? Forty-two. How king did you 
stay at Chester ? I waa nine days away. Did 
the fifty shillings pay all your expenses those 
nine day's, or did you get anj thing more ? It 
cost me three pouads altogether. Did you get 
the fifty shillings to pay for your keep while you 
wece there, and notliing else ? I got nothing but 
the fifty shillings altogether. 

The JUDGE :— But you say it cost you three 
pounds. Fifty shillings for Liverpool* and fifty 
shillings for Chester, and the expenses of facf *& 
these places amounted to three pounds ? Yos. 
Then, you got out of it forty shilliogs. 

The ATTORNEY- GENERAL :^And you 
were only before the Grand Jury at Liverpool ? 
Yes. When did you come here ? On Tuesday. 
In the mondng, or in the middle of the day ? 
It was near night ^'hen I got here on Tuesday. 
. JOSEPH OLIVER, examined by Mr. WORT- 
LEY : — ^Are you employed as overlooker in Mr. 
Samuel Robinson's mill, at Duckinfiekl ? I am^ 
Were you at a meeting on Hall Green, on the se- 
cond or third of August ? Yes. Name who was in 
the chair ? I beUeve a person named Wilde wsf 
in the chair, but I will not swear to it. Who 
spoke on that occasion ? A good many persons 
spoke. Challenger and Pilling spoke. >Vasany 
resolution passed? There was a resolution 
passed to that effect. To what effect ? That, if 
the masters persisted in the abatement, the 
people should turn out, and stop out, till they 
got a fair day's wages for a jfair day's work, and 
until the Charter became the law of the land. 

The JUDGE :— And carried, was it ? Why, 
sir, they had a particular way of doing their 
business ; it was put off to some particular time, 
I reckon. " If the . masters persisted in their 
abetements," what then? Why, that they (the 
work-people) should stop out till the; got a fisir 
day's wages for a fair day's work, and until the 
Charter became the law of the ftnd. And thev 
stopped ottt ?' Yes. sure. 

Ilr. WORTLEY :— Can you teU who inroiNisea 
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md Meondcd thtt resolutUm } Not exactly. 
€fa«Henger or Pilling either proposed ;r leoooded 
it ; I cmnnot say which; Do you mean that tlie 
one proposed it, and thtt the othei seconded it ? 
Well, I cannot say so. Wliat was done with the 
resolution ? It was not put to the TOte, to the 
best of roy knowledge. Were you at another 
fleeting afterwards ? I haT» been at many a 
one. Were yon at a meeting at Thacker's foan- 
dry? Yet. Did you see Pilling there ? Yes. 
Did he speak? Yes. Did he say anything 
about Oldbam? Ay, he said he had been at 
Oldham the Saturday before the turn-out (the 
6th of August), and said he would advise the 
people of Oldham to go to a meeting that would 
take place on Mottram Moor,. on Sunday. Who 
said that? Pilling. What more did he say 
about Oldham? Why, he said he met with 
some opposition at Oldham. Did he say what 
he bad done? Why, he said he went there, 
and advised them to turn out at Oldham. He 
said there had been some of his lads there on 
Monday, and they raked some fires out, and 
knocked some plugs from the boilers. What 
did you understand him to mean by his lads ? 
I understood him to mean his mob. Is that jdl 
he said about Oldham ? No ; there were two 
men to come to Ashton, to let him know whe- 
ther they were to turn out or not. Did he let 
them know when they were to come? That 
morning. 

The JXn>GE :— This was on the 10th ? Yet, 
sir. 

Mr. WORTLEY >— And when they had come, 
what. was to be done? Why, he said, if they 
did jnoi turn out quietly, he doubted his lada 
would break some of their heads. Did he say 
anything about being anywhere else besides at 
Oldham ? Why, he said he was to go round as 
a delegate to different pirts of the country, to 
get the hands out. Wen you present at another 
meetipg in Duckinield, on the 15th of August ? 
Yes. Who was in the ohair that day ? James 
Thorpe. Did you see Challenger there ? Yet. 
Did he spetk? He did. Was there a person 
of the name of Piatt there ? Yes ; James Piatt 
What did he say ? He said be understood they 
were not turned out for the Charter, but for the 
wages. What did Challenger say to that ? Ue 
referred to the meeting which took place on 
Hall Green, the 2nd or 3rd of August. He said 
be was there, Ad drew up a resolution for it 
this resolution was to the effect, that if the 
Assters (lersiated in the abatements, they (the 



wmrk-peoiile) would tam ent, and stop out till 
they got a fair day's wages for a fair day's 
wo(k, and the Charter became the law of the 
land. 'Did he refer to any other meeting ? Yes* 
to a meeting which took place at Chaiiestowv, 
where he said, they made him secretary. Did 
he say secretary to what? It was the weaven 
that were turning out, and I understood that 
they made him secretary to the weavers. It was 
the Messrs. Reyner's, of Ashton, who had 
given .notice of a reduction of the wages 
of these weavers. Did he say anytlung 
about being at Preston ? He did. He said there 
was no use in turning out for wages ; but if the 
people of this neighbourhood would go for the 
Charter, they, (the Preston people,) would go for 
the Charter, and fight for Uie Charter. IHd be 
say anything of the state of Preston ? He aaid 
the streets were barrioaded, and not a soldier or 
green-bottle was to be seen at Preston ; and, if it 
went on as he left it, he had no doubt but kwould 
be in a bltae before this. Did he say anythisig 
about Manchester ? Yet, he said he had been at 
Manchester, and the people of Manchester were 
for the Charter. It was not for tlie peofdeol 
Ashton, Duckinfield, or Stalybridge, to say vriM- 
ther they would go for wages or the Charter or 
not ; it was to bt decided at the great delq;ate 
meeting at Manchester. Less than these turn- 
outs had brought on revtrintions, and r e fe r i-ed to 
a great emperor- raTithing a woman, and to die 
case in England of Wat Tyler. He believed the 
time vras' very netr wlien a Cromwdl, an Emmett, 
or a Fairfta would be found amongst the people ; 
and adviaed the people to look up to FeAigua 
O'Connor, BrontefreO'Brien,.andI>r.M'Do«all, 
It was at Duckinfield 4bat passed. Did 3roii aee 
Challenger that evening? Stop yet; lam not 
done yet. I saw him at Ashton, at another meet- 
ing. He spoke there. There was a great bother : 
people were running backward and forward, losing 
their shoes, shawls, and bonnets; and he said 
there was a dog-battle. What did CheDenger 
say about the dog-battle ? He said, If diey in- 
tended to go through with the Charter, tiiey nuat 
not run away looking at two little vHbalpt fil- 
ing. 

The JUDGE:— They must do| have tiietr 
attention diverted by two dogs fighting ■ that is 
what is meant ? Juat as you please. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR:— Yon 
say, that on the turn-out of some mills that Chal- 
lenger was appointed secretary to the vreavera ? 
No, I did not say so. Yet, yon did. I tmd 
nought about hands turning out. You said, tlttl 
when the masters gaTC notice of an ahatentettt 
then Challenger was appcnnted secretary to tlv 
weavers ? Ay, very true. You are an overlooker, 



■IB you not ? I am employed in t cotton-mill. Bockingham Palace. Did yom Uke any notes 

Do you mean to say you are an operative?— of ifrhat you swore before the mas^istratet ' I 

Tou are not an overlooker or manager ? No. have taken notes.' and had them taken for me. 

WeiU it IB not usoal for a person to be employed u— ««., v-^ -— ^ *• * v ^ 

1« 1^ ».n. «™ft ♦««»•« J l«f«rm KJm«.if «f -Lfr ""^^ ^^^ ^^^ ""^ couversation af to what you 

oy nifl own craft to go ana iniorm nimseu or wnat . ji_i^i. x.ii»««.. 

- ' . » 1* • ^ J • u ^^^ to srfv at this trial .» Well, there was a 

IS going on ? It IS sometimes done m oar neigh- , _ 

bmnliood, I know. Yes, it is sometimes done P^"**'' ~™***' "*• ■"** ' ^ave him my evidence. 

io your neighbourhood;— tiiat a man goes about ^'^^ ^"* ^^^ P«"°" ' ' <^on'* "^"o* l"s name. 

to inform himself.— Every one must regret to see ^^" <**"•'' '^"^'^ **" name.— Did he write down 

afellow-crcatore afflicted with any malady.— Have y<>w name .>— Were you introduced to him .> Yes, 

you ever been afflicted with any malady ? No. I was introduced into a room. Where .' At the 

Is your memory affected ? No. Has anything Commercial Inn. in Ashton. Don't be angry 

been the matter with you ? Why, I have had a with me. Well, don't cry out so bluff. When 

fever which plagued me for two days, but I am (]id yon see what was written down last > To- 

notiiing the worse for it. Then your constitution day. Where .> Up-stairs. Who read it over to 
i. strong? Ay. I tiiink it rather better. ince I ^^^ > , ^^ j^ ^^^ ^ ,^ ^^ ^^^ .^ ^^ 

had the fever. Then the fever has served your _„ > » j t* i i ^ -^ x 

J . • V — *.i. * I. r.1. 11 y^^' » <*<>" * i^now who sent it to me. Who 

memory ? Ay, sir. You say, that when Challenger .^ . .,»..., ^ 

c»e fit>m P«rto«, he »id if it were « he left «•'*"*" ^^ •-^« " ''^ '»' *» J"" --O" 
it. it wmdd be in flame, ? Ye.. Were you ex- ^' °** '~ " 8*'*" *» ^""^ "''•' >»" '«" *^ 
•Biqedbefoie the magiatnte. in September, in """.'•ere, m the presence of other witneasea 

Manchester ? Tes. Did you mention that about "^' ** . 

CballeDger > No. ^ Did yon mention his name ? i '^^^ JUDGE :— Not what he was to swear, 
1 4lid^ but I did not tell what passed, as I heard ^"^ ^^^ ^® b*s B^oni ^- ^^^^ h« Im* been 
he had gone. to America. Did you teU other examined to. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— What was Uken down at 
Ashton, at your dictation, was it shewn to you 
said aft thoae meetings ? No. No, not a word?!iik the presence of other witnesses up^stairs? 
Not to my knowledge. ^ Do you recoUeot, now, . Not in my jiresence. Did you see any other 
whether you did mention it, or not? I do not. ' persons reading any other scraps ?-— Answer the' 
You are lure of that now > Not a word to my question. Ay, I willf man t [strilung the wtt> 
knowledge. I believe you were averse to com- , ness-box] that is the reason I came liere 
lag hou ? Well, «a to that, my friends were , (Louighter). Well, upon your oath, while /ou 
o py a c d to n^ coming here. Who sent for you ' were reading your own depositions, were there 
to came here? A person came over to Ashton,. others reading theirs at the same time? Not 
■id aent for me. Who was it ? Do you know , at the same time. Well, were they reading 
Uui name? I don't know his name. A stranger them at different times.? Well, I believe thcrie 
came to yon. Your friends were opposed to your were other persons who read their depositions 
coming here, and a mere stranger cane to you ? over besides me. Did you hear any depositions 



that ChaBeager had sad? I said he was 
aft those meetinga. Did you mention what he 



Yes I he came to me for me to give my evidence. 
Did you ever see him before ? Not that man I 



besides your own read over ? No. ^^'ho gave 
you your depositions I I don't know. Was it 



did not. Do yon , know his name ? I cannot one of the witnesses in the room ? No. Did 
swear that I do. Did you ever seeliim before ? the person who gave them to you deliver depo- 
Noft to my knowledge. Then, of course,. you sitions toothers also, at the same time.^ — Come 
don't know his. name; and, although you re- now, I know you will speak the truth. — Don't 
teed the advice and solicitations of your friends, , look about now : look at the Judge, aiid give 
vHm wanted yon not to come, at the bare soli- your ear to roe, and your eye to the jurj*. — Upon 
citaftion of a stranger, whom you never saw your oath, did this person, at the same time, 
before, you did come? I thought it was my give depositions to the other witnesses? (believe 
duty. Did you know a man of the name of! he gave them something; I don't kjnov what 
Newton ? Yes. Did he go to yon ? No. Did i it was. 



be sand to you about anything concerning this 
trial? Newton told me to prepare myself. That 
is the Robert Newton, 1 believe, that sud he 
going to London to meet the Dtike of WeU 



The ATTORNEY-GENEEAL :-^ Don't call 
them depositions— he cloes not know what they 
were. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Yes, Mr. Attorney-Gene- 



Imgtoay and attack the lloubc of Liords and , ral, he does. [To witness] Were the papers 
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made up, and lewn U (he same way as yonn ? 
Ye8» they were. I came here telling the treth. 
I know you did — I would not ask the last witness 
a question of the kind. I know yoP will tdl the 
whole truth, hut tou arc so angry I am obliged 
to raise my voice. WcH, don't hring thuigs out 
so bloff. This is a dry job ; Vd like to have a 
glass with you ; 1 am getting very dry. (Laugh- 
ter) Will ydu have a glass of wine ? Did you ever 
tell the magistrates anything about looking up 
to Feargus O'Connor, Bronterre O'Brien , and Dr. 
M'Douall ? No. Now, tell me, on your oath, did 
any one suggest anything to you that you were 
to swear ? I have sworn. It is on your oath, 
did any one suggest anything to you that it 
would be well to swear } Who mentioned that 
iKt relative to O'Connor, O'Brien, and M*Douall? 
—When was that first mentioned by you ? Well, 
it was after Challenger was taken up. When 
was that ? — Tims eve ? — Do come to dates. O, 
but I will na come to dates — I will tell no lies. 
When did you first mention it ?— How long ago ? 
Well, I think it is about two months ago. Who 
Hd you mention it to ? To Robert Newton. But 
you never mentioned that of Preston being in a 
blaze ? O no, I am green in business. Yes, but 
you are determined not to be long green. No, 
I am learning it. I came here to learn a little 
but 

Mr. WORTLEY :— He said there was no use 
in ttientioning it to the magistrates, as Challenger 
went to America. 

Mr. O'CONNOR.— Burning towns, and as- 
suming the character of Cromwell, Fairfax, and 
O^lmmett, and breaking heads, are all important 
tivnsactions. You spoiik here to-day about Pil- 
ling saying that he sent over his lads to Oldham, 
and that if the workpeople there employed did not 
turn out, his lads would be cracking their heads. 
Did you mention that Co the magistrates ? No. 
Here then we have the burning of cities, and the 
cracking of heads, and not a word of that said be- 
fore the magistrates. Now, is what you dictated 
to the gentleman in the Commercial Inn, in Ash- 
ton— ^ that in that esaminaticn .' Yes, word for 
word ; I examined it this morning, and find it 
correct.— (Laughter.) 

Re-examinedhy Mr. WORTLEY :— Have yon 
oome here on a tubpcena 7 Yes. W^as that gentle- 
man, who gave you the subpoena, a stranger whom 
yon don't know ?— Who gave you the subpcena ? 
OneoftiieAshton police. How came you to go 
to the gentleman to whom you were introduced ? 
— ^Who told you to go up to him ? Robert New- 
ton, the constable of Ashton. He told you to go 
dp to the Inn, to Newton ? Yes. Is not Newton 



a stone-mason at Stockport ? No, he haa been a 
constable in Ashton for many years. 

The JUDGE :~Your Robert Newton is not 
the Bton%-mason of that name ? No, not that 1 
know of— not the Robert Newton that I know. 
No, sir, no. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— Was the examination 
shewn to you to-day in writing ? Yes. Was that 
examination as taken at Ashton, a true statement 
of facts ? It was what I stated, to the best of my 
knowledge, and I believe it was *' ree^." You 
were examined before the magistrates? Yes. 
When was that ? Sometime in September. Yon 
were never examined against Challenger before 
the magistntea ? No. But you mentioned that 
he was at that meeting ? Yes. He was not under 
charge before the magistrates ? No ; be was off; 
he went to America, and I thought it was no use 
snying ought about him. I told Robert Newton 
that I should never hesitate for a moment to go 
before Challenger. 

Mr.O'CONNOR :— Would it be inoonvement 
to your Lordship to adjourn ? 

IThe JUDGE :— It would be extremely agree- 
able, but I am afraid I cannot do so till seven 
o'clock — say another hour. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I have to apply to your 
Lordship that the last witness may not leave. 
Orders to that effect were given by the Judge. 

SAMUEL BANNISTER was then called an4 
sworn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Have you been in Court 
yesterday ? I was in a few minutes looking after 
a party of thieves, who, I heard, were in Court. 

Examined by Sir GREGORY LEWIN^- 
Whatareyon? I am chief constablfe of Preston. 
Is there a Chartist meeting-room there ? Yea* 
Do you attend there ? Yes, occasionaUv. Wcvb 
you there prior to the 12th of August laat, at a 
meeting ? Yes. What did yon hear stated on 
that occasion ? It was announced that there would 
be a meeting on the evening of the I2th of Au- 
gust, and that Aitkin and Challenger would be 
there. "• 

Mr.DUNDAS :— I object to that ; there is no 
person present. 

Si? GREGORY LEWIN :— They are In the 
indictment. On the evening of the 12th of Angnet 
was there a meeting? Witness: — ^Thera wM. 
Who spoke at that meeting ? Two persoBS an- 
nounced by the chairman as Aitkin and Challen- 
ger, came forward and spoke. Was any resolutioa 
moved by either of them ? I don't recollect, but 
eaeh of them spoke in support of the reaolutiona.^ 
Dp you remember the nature of the resolutions ? 
— I do not want to have them word for word. One 
of the resolutions was, that the people of Preston 
were not to go to work till the Charter became 
the law of the laud. 
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Mr. ATIIERTON !— I object to tbia evidence, 
. inasmneh fts Challenger is not identified. 

The JUDGE :— Who do yon appear for, Mr. 
Atherton ? 

Mr. ATHERTON :— I appear for Stephenson 
and Fenton ; but your lordship is aware that, in 
a charge of this kind, thft evidence is material to 
each of the defendants. I am aware that your 
lordship has already ruled a case of a similar 
description, but there is a marked difference be- 
tween it and this particular case. In that case 
the man announced as John Leach stated that 
he had been at Stockport, had a conversation 
with the mayor, &c. ; but on the present occa- 
sion there is no evidence of identity at all. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :-The last witness 
proved that Challenger bad been at Ashton, and 
that he taid there, " If Preston is going on as I 
left it, I have no doubt but it ^iU be in a blaze 
before tlds." 

Mr. ATHERTON >— This indictment charges 
Challenger, and this witness is called, for the 
purpose of affecting Stephenson, as far as ray 
argnment is conoemed, to state something which 
the defendant Challenger said at Preston. Now, 
I submit, my I^rd, that the only evidence af- 
forded is not such evidence as would warrant 
your lordship to allow this conversation to be 
detailed for the purpose of fixing the Challenger 
of this indictment, as the Challebger who was 
at Preston. Tour lordship decided a cimilar case 
in the Court of Exchequer (which case was not 
a criminal case like this, where the evidence is 
Bioie strict than in dvil actions), as to whether, 
in evidence of the similarity and identity of a 
deed, the name was sufficient to prove that th£ 
defendant on the record made the promissory 
note ; and your lordship knows that the Court 
of Exchequer held that the mere circumstance 
of identity of name was not sufficient. Now, I 
submit, that there is not suffi^int evidence to 
connect the Challenger of wliich this witness 
^eaks, vrith the Challenger on the record ; this 
identity of -name is not in itself sufiScient. 

The ATTORNEY-GENBRAL:— This is evi- 
denee to go to a jury ; and it is for them to ex- 
ereiae their judgment upon it, and determine 
whether such evidence is sufficient. The last 
iritnetB distinctly stated that Challenger, on the 
15th, at Duckinfield, said, " I have been at 
Preston; all the streets are barricaded." He 
then spoke of the condition of the town, and 
said, " If Preston is in the same state that I left 
it, it wiU be in a blaze. The men at Preston 



are all for the Charter : there is no- nse in turn- 
ing out for wages." Now that is evidence re- 
specting Challenger, the defendant. He had 
been at Preston shortly before, and that which 
we now propose to show is, that he was at a. 
meeting connected vrith the Charter, three days 
before, at the Chartist meeting-room. 

The JUDGE : The man of Preston said " there 
is no use in turning out for wagas, but if the 
B^ple of this neighbourhood would go for the 
Charter, they (the Preston people) would go for 
the i^harter, and fight for the Charter. The 
streets were barricaded, and not a soldier to be 
seen, and if Preston were as he left it, he had 
no doubt but it would be in a blaze bafbre this.*^ 
I think it is quite clear. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— That shows 
that he was there. - 

The JUDGE :— I think it is quite clear. 

Su- GREGORY LEWIN :— Now, Mr. Ban- 
nister. 

The JUDGE :— One resolution was, that the 
Preston people were not to go to work till the 
Charter became the law of the land. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Was that the se- 
cond day? Yes. Was the question put? Yes, 
and carried. There was some discussion before 
that, whether it should be a question of wages 
or of the Charter, and they decided that it should 
be a question of the Charter only. What was 
the second resolution ? I do not exactly recollect, 
but there were several resolutions passed. Of 
what nature were the resolutions ? Give us the 
substance of them. One of the spcakera spoke 
at great length to induce them not to go to work. 
Another proposed that they would go to the 
present place of meeting every morning, as the 
factory operatives were going to work, and pre- 
vent those who were disposed to go to work, 
from doing so. 

The JUDGE :~Repeat that again. The reso- 
lution was to this effect, that they should meet 
at the place they were then meeting on (this 
was on a large space of ground called the 
Orchard) at an early hour in the morning, and, 
at noon, to prevent such persons as were dis- 
posed to go to work, from doing so. They were 
to meet twice a day for that purpose. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— I think you say 
there wire other resolutions ? Yes, there were 
other resolutions. They were all extremely 
violent, but I cannot recollect them distinctly 
and specifically. You say those two persons 
called Aitkin and Challenger made speeches 
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d6 yoQ recoiled any ptrticular passages In tlie 
speeches of either ? I do. Challenger said, that 
the masters of Preston, or the cotton lords of 
JmUm, were the greatest tyrants in the country. 
It ym well known that they ground their work- 
aien down more than any other persons ; getting 
their work done cheaper, and therefore they 
oonld undersell ihtk neighbours. He used a 
great deal of vulgar language, calUng the mas- 
ters many vulgar names. You are speaking 
now of Challenger ? Yes. Well, with regard to 
Aitkin ? Aitkin boasted of having suffered in the 
cause of the people, and said, he had already 
been imprisoned; but he would do anything 
. more he« could to assist them. He used 
much violent language. Anything more ? I don't 
recoUect anything more in particuhur. I believe 
there were great disturbances on the following 
day ? Yes. About five o'clock the next morning, 
I attended at the Orchard n^yself, and fonnd 
some persons, perhaps a hundred, assembled. 

The JUDGE t-Why is that called the Or- 
chard ? It is not really an orchard, 1 suppose ? 
No, it is a large space of ground ; I suppose it 
was formerly an orchard. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN ;— You found about 
100 people there at the time ? Yes. I saw they 
were accumulating. Their numbers were in- 
creasing. I then went back to tlie station, leaving 
■ome constables to watch the proceedings of the 
mob, and sent a report to the mayor of the 
borough. I then returned towards the Orchard ; 
and was met by one of my men, who said, that the 
mob had moved towards a factory. I sent ano- 
ther message to the mayor, with a view to calling 
out the military, as the police force was then only 
fifteen or sixteen men. I was engaged with the 
mayor, endeavouring to get the soldiers together, 
and I heard from time to time th&t tlie mob was 
going round the town ; the soldiers were ^called 
out, about thirty of the 72d Highlanders, and I 
then proceeded with the soldiers and magistrates 
down Fishergate ; and a short distance before we 
came to Lune-street, we met an immense mob of 
persons. The force we had then was walking in 
m very narrow compass, and the mob was likely to 
pass, so we were ordered to halt and form a wider 
rank. We ultimately stopped the mob from 
coming up that street. We then proceeded down 
Fishergate and Lune-street round a large foctory 
(Paley's) ; and, on our return, up lAue-street, 
immense dsowers of stones were thrown at ua by 
the mob. We there halted, and faced about with 
■ view of dispersing the mob, and made a great 
many efforts to do so ; Captain Woodford, chief- 
constable of the county constabulary, and myself, 
going on opposite sides of the street, for the pur- 



pose of informfaigthem tiiat the riot act wovdd be 
read. One of the mob cried out, *' Read and be 
damned ! " A stone was thrown,- which knocked 
the riot act out of the mayor's hand. By that 
time a portion of the mob had gone to our rear ; 
we were also flanked by the mob, and the showers 
of stones were tremendous, as they were coming 
upon us from all sides. The riot act was then 
read, the stones still flying. I then went with 
Captain Woodford to tell the mob that the riot 
act had been read. There was at Uiis time a 
considerable portion of the mob in our rear, and 
also in two streets by which we were flanked, 
as well as in our front. One of those atreets 
is caUed Chapel Walks. Showers of stones came 
from them over the houses. There is a place at 
the lower part of Lune-street, where a great 
number of stones are deposited, and we could 
distinctly see the women bringing stones ia 
their brats and aprons, and laying them diywn 
in the street for the use of the mob. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— To form a depdt ? 
Yes, rir. Having made several efforts to disperse 
the m^b, or get through them without effect—— 
What sort of efforts do yon mean ? Why, going 
down in a body with the constables, and the 
military in the rear, and charging them. What 
had the constables in their hands? Nothing 
more than ordinary stafis; none of. them had 
cutlasses. At length, the Mayor ordered the 
soldiers to fire. I did not hear what was the 
word of command ; but they did fire. What 
was the consequence of the firing ? I saw seve- 
ral of the foremost of the mob drop in the 
street. How many soldiers were present? 
Thirty. How many rounds did they fire? I 
don't know the exact number ; they did not fire 
ia a body, but by platoons. The mob stood 
mute ; they did not attempt to run ; they stood 
fw some minutes, as if thunder-struck. How 
long did they stand ? About two or three mi- 
nutes ; but I was then in such a state of agita- 
tion, I could no% take particular notice of the 
time. "Ehey then retired, and we were ordered 
to retire up Fishcrgate-street. 1 beUeve some 
were killed ? Yes. How many? Four died 
ultimately ; and a fifth man, who was wounded, 
had his leg taken off. We halted a short time 
in Fuhergate-street, at the end of Lune-street ; 
and, having prevailed on the-mol) to retire, we 
went to our stations and quarters. Did the mob 
disperse after that? They did, sir. Is there 
anything further in relation to the transactions 
of that day ? I don't recollect anything dae. 
material. Did you, afterwards, visit any of the 
mills where the mobs had been ? 1 did. Whai 
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Imd they done at those miHt? I did not per- 
edxB that they done any particnlar mischief at 
the mins. The hd was, as soon as the mills 
were desired to stop, they did so. On the fol- 
lowing day was every place 4)tiict, and did the 
nsSb resume their work ? They did. On (That 
day of the week was the 13th of Angnst ? 
Satardsy. 

Cross^amined by Mr. O'CONNOR:— I wiU 
josft ask him a word — Yon and Captain Wood- 
ford went one on each side of the street, to dis- 
suade them from continuing their moTcroent, 
and the mob proceeded on ? No, the mob were 
at n halt then. I understood you to say, that 
the constables then in front of the military went 
down and charged the mob ? After consideralile 
hesitation they did so. Now. did the constables 
give way ? — And did the military shew them- 
seNes,.and charge the mob before the order for 
"fire?* 

The JUDGE : — The military did not charge 
them before they fired. 

WITNESS .*— I hare before sUted, that tlie 
constables were 'between the military and the 
people. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :~At the time the people 
were standing, and the constables were between 
the soldiers and the people, were the constables 
laying about them with their sticks ? Some of 
them were, sir. And the people were standing? 
Tea. And the constables were laying about 
them ? Some of them were. How long did 
the firing continue altogether ? I should think 
not more than two or three minutes. That 
is a long time. They fired in single platoons. 
Single firing ! And the people did not stir ? — 
After the first shot they appeared motionless, 
yon say? Yes, from the distance in which I 
was. Was the firing kept up for two or three 
miaotea ? Yes, but in the most deliberate way. 
1 dare say it was. Pop— Pop-s-pop I — Was 
there a pop each second ? More than a second. 
1 shoald think there were three seconds between 
each. There are sixty in a minute. Was there 
pop — pop— pop! about twenty in a minute ; and 
did thu continue for several minutes after the 
people were motionless ? [No answer.] Now, 
did you hear that the mayor was rash in ordering 
the military to fire ? No, but on the contrary, I 
heard him praised in all quarters, for firing on 
them. After the military had retired yon went 
smong them? I did not. I understood you to say, 
in answer to Sir Gregory Lewin, that yon went 
theas yoursdf? I did^but the soldiers 



were dose at hand. And then the people dis- 
persed quietly ? After a short time. Now,IwNirt 
to know how it happens, that the resolution being 
the most important thing that oecorred, you can- 
not give as an acoonnt of what it waa ? — ^Did you 
take notea of the speeches ? No. I took notes of 
the inflammator? apeechea. Did yon take notea 
of anything that was not inflammatory ?— What 
was the aeoood rssohition ? I would not under- 
take to say what the worda of it were. Yon 
would not undertake to say more about it than 
that the word " ResoWed" was in it ? — Upon your 
oath, were yon aware that the strike was occa- 
sioned in Preston in consequence of the notice 
given by Messrs. Ainsworth to reduce the wagea 
of their hands ? No. Was there any notice of a 
reduction ? I certainly did hear that there had 
been a dispute between some of the workmen and 
the Messrs. Ainsworth about a reduction, and 
that some of the men did torn out inoonsequence. 
When did you hear that ? Not tUl the Monday 
after the turn-out took place. Do you mean to 
state, on your oath, that you did not hear a word 
of the reduction prior to the meeting on the 12th, 
at which Aitkin and Challenger were present ? 1 
did not hear it till the Monday. Then how did 
yon hear it ? It was related to me in this way : 
persons were drawing comparisons between the 
different masters, as to who were the most liberal 
or illiberal, and the Messrs. Ainsworth were then 
accused of reducing their wages more than others. 
Did you see any of the men that were killed ? 
I saw some of them. Did you go to the inquest ? 
I did. Did you examine the bodies ? I did not. 
On your oath, did you not see any of them ? Not 
one. On your oath, did yon see two men wounded 
in the back ? No. Did you hear it ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I must ob- 
ject to this etemaUy putting to the witness what 
he has heard. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— WcU, then, I won't 
press it. 

Re-Lxamiued by the ATTORNEY -GENE- 
RAL : — ^You say there were thirty of the regular 
force there ? Yes, there were not more than eighty 
peiyons altogether. How wide was the street in 
which you were ? It is a street of ordinary width 
— about thirty feet at the utmost. How many 
persons were in front of you, can you tell ? Some 
thousands. And how many persons were at your 
back ? — I am speaking of the time when the order 
was given to fire ? Hiere was a dense mob both in 
our front and rear. I understood you to say, that 
there were side streets from which the stones 
were coming over the houses ? 

The JUDGE: — I do not see what relevancy 
that has 4t all, one way or the other. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— No, ray 
Lord, but one would endeavour to preserve the 
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character of the soldiers, magistrates, or any one 
ooDcemed in the preservation of the peace, from 
all iropatation. While yon were firing, were 
stones thrown or not ? I did not perceive. When 
did the hands first begin to give over work ? Not 
till Friday morning, the very day before this fir- 
ing. And when did they resnme ? On Monday. 
Now what I want to know is this, that with the 
exception of that Friday and Saturday, was there 
any general interruption f No. Was there any 



interruption at all, tiU Aitkin and ChaUengar 
came and attended that meeting ? No. Hod there 
been any general interruption of work ? Yes, on 
Friday morning the Preston mob turned oat. 
Whf n did you expect Aitkin and Chhllengcr to 
come ? On Friday night. What was the day of 
the month on which the firing was ? On Saturday 
morning, the 13th of August. 

It being now seven o'clock, the Court adjourned 
to the following morning. 
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In consequence of Mr. BARON ROLFE having arranged this morning to dis- 
pose of a charge of murder^ the resumption of the evidence^ in the prosecution of the 
Chartiste did not take place till nearly twelve o'clock. 

The LEARNED JUDGE took his seat in the Nhi Prius Court, at twelve 
o clocks when the Jury, in the case of " The Queen against Feargus O'Connor and 
Others," was called over. 

Before the evidence was resumed, — 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL stated to his Lordship, that, having carefully 
looked over the depositions as affecting John Wilde, one of the defendants, who cross- 
examined the witness Buckley on the previous day, and it having appeared that he 
took no part in the Chartist question, he (the Attorney-General) had come to the 
conclusion, in concurrence with his Learned Friends, not to ofier any further evi- 
dence against Wilde. 

A verdict of Acquittal was accordingly taken. 

The same course was adopted with regard to Thomas Pitt^ another o( the de- 
fendants. 

On the application of Mr. O'CONNOR, all witnesses who had arrived since the 
previous day, except those to character and formal matter, were ordered out of 
Court. 

TIm ATTORNEY-GENERAL made an application to the Court with reference 
0) tbe attendance of the Rev. John Taylor, Incumbent of Duckinfield, who wished to 
oflfer evidence as to the character of John Crosslcy, one of the defendants. It would 
ht inconvenient for the Rev^Gentleman to be detained in Lancaster over Sunday, 
and the Learned Gentleman accordingly proposed that the evidence of Mr. Taylor 
should then be taken. The Rev. Gentleman was sworn, and he gave a very 
favourable opinion of the character of Crosslcy i as a peaceable and orderly man.- 
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JOSEPH HIBBERT, examined by the AT- 
TORNEY-GENERAL :— Are you clerk to the 
magistrates at Hyde? I am, along with Mr. 
Edward Clarke. How long have you been so ? 
Fifteen or sixteen years. Have yon resided 
during that time, or the greater part of it, at 
Hyde ? All the time. During any part of the 
month of August, was Hyde in a disturbed state ? 
It was. At what time did that begin ? About 
the 7th or 8th of August. How long did that 
continue? It continued at least six weeks. 
\\' hat sort of a place have you there to put your 
prisoners in ? AVe have a strong-built " lock, 
up," erected by the county. Were persons 
confined there during the time of those riots ? 
No, sir; the roa^strates did not consider it safe. 
Did the magistrates assemble from day to day ? 
Tbey did. Who is your high constable ? Jor 
sepb Little is our special high constable. How 
long has he been so > Nearly a year. Do you 
mean that be has now been a year there, or 
that he had been a year at the time those dis- 
turbances began ? I am not clear as to the time, 
but I think it is rather more than a year now. 
Was it his duty to make reports from time to 
time, to the magistrates, of what he witnessed 
taking place ? It was : he was expressly ordered 
so to do. Had he been in the liabit of doing 
that before (!iuse disturbances began ? lie has 
done it occasionally. Have you t)een present 
when he made his reports to the magistrates 
irom time to time, during the riots ? I have. 
Di<ryou ever see that book before ? .[Handing 
Little's notes to witness.] I have, sir. What 
is that book, and when have you seen it before ? 
I have seen it laid before the magistrates, in 
their office. You have seen it frequently at tire 
otfice^your office, I think? Yes, my office, 
where the magistrates met. I have seen it laid 
before the magistrates at their meeting. You 
know the book well ? Yes, I have frequently had 
it in my hand. Is that the real book which the 
special high constable used for the purpose of 
making his reports from day to day, before the 
magistrates? Yes. ^ 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR:— Mr. 
Hibbert, you are clerk to the magistrates at 
Hyde? Yes. And Little is the special high 
constable of Hyde ? Yes. He copies notes into 
that book, and it is his duty to lay the state of 
the town before the magistrates? Yes. Do you 
think him as competent an authority for that 
purpose as any other ? I do. You do. Do you 
think that be would be likely to come to proper 



eouclusions as to about the lime the distm^- 
ances commenced and ceased ? Yes. Do you 
hink that would be an important part of his 
duty ? Yes, I think it would. How long do yoa 
think it was from the commencement of the 
disturbances to their conclusion ? About six 
weeks. What time did you find that Leach was 
missing from Hyde ? I don't recollect. Y'ou 
must try. The constable tried for several weeks 
before he got bim. Commencing from what 
period ? I cannot say, sir. Did they look for 
him on the 12th of August ? I think very likely. 
Did they on the 1 6th ? I cannot say. Has he 
been at Hyde bince the 20th of August ? 1 be- 
lieve not ; I have not heard of him. \Vas Hyde 
restored to a perfect state of tranquillity after 
Leach had absconded ? It was not It was not 
perfectly tranquil after Leach left it ? I believe 
it was not tranquil from the 7th of August till 
the 21st of September — six weeks. Do yoa 
think Little had been in error one month as to 
the time Hyde was disturbed ? I should think 
not. At what time did you 8pi)ear to give evi- 
dence before the magistrates ? I did nut appear 
at all. 1 went to Stockport 1 beg your par- 
don. Did you appear at Stock iiort in your ca- 
pacity of clerk to the magistrates, at the time 
Little deposed against the prisonere on their 
trial? 1 don't know who the prisoners are. 
Woolfeudeu, I.each,- and Challenger. Are you 
aware what gave rise in the firet instance to the 
disturbances iu the neighbourhood of Hyde ? I 
know that great bodies of people came from 

other towns about the 7th Have you hcaid 

that the bands 

The ATTORNEY'-GENERAL:— My Lord, I 
beg Mr. O'Connor will allow the witness to ft- 
nish the answer, and not ask what he has heard, 
unless it is of that species which he considera 
evidence. 

Mr, OXONNOR:— Ido not, Mr. Attorney. 
General. [To the witness.] Were you aware 
iliat the hands of the several mills were then 
under notice to quit wprk ? No. You were 
clerk to the magistrates and were present when 
some of the prisoners were brouglit up, and 
never heard on one of those occasions that the 
hands were nnder notice ? No. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAI^-My lord, I 
don't know when this is to end, if the witness 
is to be askciT what he has heard, not only at 
the time, but what he aftenit'ards heard as i^ 
matter passing l>efore the magistrates. It is not 
evidence, and I am obKgcd to give notice, alter 
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wliai I beard jesieHUy, (when I gftfe a certain I 
degree of latitad«t to Mr. O'Connor, not desiring 
to fthnt out what ever might be thongbt neces- 
sary) that I must in fiitare object to the wit- 
ness stating what he has beard a bng time 
aAcTwards. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-7l want the witness to 
slate, not what he heard a long time afterwards, 
hut what was given is evldanee in his pretence 
before the magistratei. 

The ATTORNET.GENERAL ^-We cannot 
have evidence second hand. 

The JUDOE : — He can't give evidence except 
as to what he knows of his own knowledge. 

Mr. O'CONNOR [To witness] :— Then, when 
did they begin to return to their work ?— At what 
time did the turn out begin to cease, of your 
own knowledge? About the 21st of September 
•r thereabouts. You don't keep notes of any- 
thing that passes ; your business is to act as 
derk to the nsgistrates ? No. Would you say 
that the evidence of Little, who keeps notes, 
would be better than yonn, as to when tlic dis- 
turbances took place ? 

The JUDGE : — Tonr observation may be 
strong to the jary, but it is a matter of evidence 
not of observatwn that one man keeps notes, 
and another does not. 

Mr. O^CONNOR :— Here we have two wit- 
fnfi from the same place ; one who kept no 
aotes swears that the disturbances were con- 
tinuing to the 2l8t of September, and the other, 
who had notes, swears that the disturbances 
eeased about the 20 th of August. 

The JUDGE : — He keeps no notes and Little 
does. Now, your observation is fitted more to 
the jury, as to -which of the witnesses is more 
likely to be deserving of credit. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — Has anjr 
other defendant a wish to ask any questions ? 
[No answer.] 

Re.czamraedby the ATTORNE Y-GENERAL : 
^Now, Ilibbert, iriU yon tell me? 

RICHARD OTLEY:— I wish to ask a ques- 
tion. I merely wish to ask him if he heard of 
any distress in Hyde, previous to, or at the time 
of the outbreak ? I heard of no particular dis- 



The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— That was the 
very question i was about to put, my lord ; you 
may stand down. 

JOHN BROOKS was next sworn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— 1 wish to ask this witness 
a he has been in court to hear the evidence ? 
Ko, sir. 



Evaaiinedrby the ATTORNE Y-GENERAL :-^ 
Are yon bookkeeper and manager to Mr; Plait 
Yes. M'here are his premises ? In Stalybridge. 
Is it a mill or factory, or what .'—Describe what 
it is. It is a cotton milL 

The JUDGE :— A cotton mill do you call it ? 
Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— On Monday 
the 8th of August, do you remember any mob 
coming to the mill ? Yes. At shoot what time ? 
A little befmie 9 o'clock in the morning, on 
Monday, the 8th of August. Can yon give any 
notion of the number of persons who came to 
the mill ? I can't give any number, the street 
was full. Could you say whether there were 
some hundreds ? I should think thousands from 
the appearance of the crowd. Where were you 
at the time the mob was there ? I was in tlie 
mill yard, and had an intimation that the mob 
was there. What did you do ? I, together with 
the overlooker of the mill, got outside jusfbe- 
fore they came up to the place ; and the .^ver- 
looker locked the door. Did you say anything 
to the people ? I asked them what they wanted. 
What answer did they give? They said they 
wanted the hands. What did you say to that? 
I asked what for ? our hands are satisfied with 
their present wages, and don't want to come out. 
Well, what answer did you get to that ? They 
said " we will have them out ; they must go 
with us to get our rights." Well, what hap- 
pened then ? I said, " If our hands come out 
they will not go with you ; we will start again 
to-morrow morning, and go to work. ^ 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, I asked the At- 
torney-General if he pinned any of the defend- 
ants to the spot ? and I understood him to say 
that he could not do so by this witness. I say 
that this conversation will not be evidence, un- 
less these defendants were there. The presence 
of the defendants is necessary to make viy par- 
ticular thing, which may have occurred at that 
pli^, evidence; but this is a transaction with 
which the defendants had nothing whatever to 
do. 

The JUDGE : — THk counts of the indictment 
charge the defendants with conspiring with 
divers other evil-disposed persons, by threats and 
intimidation, to other peaceably-disposed per- 
sons to stop the labour employed by divers sub- 
jects of her Mqesty, thereby causing great 
alarm, &c. The thing to be proved is, that 
evil-disposed persons did stop the engiues, &c. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— 1 apprehend that particular 
conversations, occuning in a particular mannei 
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Ike defendants on the record not being present, 
cannot be given in evidence. 

The JUDGE : — ^Theparficnlar act proved here 
ity the mob said, ** We most have your hands 
out ;'* and the witness replied, " Our hands are 
not going out, and they shall start" 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My observation is, that if 
the mob is doing an act, and that act given in 
evidence, that act must afterwards be conducted 
to the knowledge of the defendants in aome 
way. But I understood from the Attorney- 
General that the defendants were not present at 
this meeting. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : —That was 
not my admission, my Lord ; I said I was not 
in a condition to show that the defendants were 
present on this occasion, but I justify the evi- 
dence as referring to an act done, and the 
•xptessions used will explain what that act was. 

pie JUDGE :-— An act is said to be done, 
and the defendants are not proved to be present 
Whefher an act is done by words, as it often is, 
or by gestures, is immaterial, " we shall start 
the* engine to-morrow." 

Examination resumed. ~ WITNESS : — '< We 
shall start the engines to-morrow morning, and 
oar hands will all come to then: work." They 
replied, "Neither your mills, nor any other 
mills shall work till we get our rights." 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : —What next 
passed ? I said, ** it is very wrong in you to 
attempt to force the hands to leave their em- 
ployment, when they themselves are unwilling 
to leave It, and are satisfied with their wages," 

The JUDGE :-^You said it was wrong to stop 
the people when they were not willing to stop ? 
Yes, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — MTiat did 
they next do ? They said, " It Ss a^ lie ; we will 
have them out." They began to jostle me about, 
and said they would force me to unlock the 
door. Well, you were talking abont the key, 
or opening the door? The crowd threatened 
that if the doors were not opened, and that very 
soon, and the hands tnltoed out, they would 
break the windows. Was the door opened? 
The door was opened, and a large door be- 
longing to the yard was opened from the inside. 
What did the mob then do? They rushed 
into thg yard, and by that time a great many of 
the men came in, and they sent a deputation 
through the mill, to see if all hands were turned 
out ; tlicy then left the premises. I would ask 
you. in poiut of fact, were ypur weekly peoph 



receiving the same wages that they had received 
for sometime ? Yes ; I took a note of thai fiset. 
They^are receiving more wages now than they 
were twenty-five years ago. What I want to 
know is this:— Had they at that moment, al 
Piatt's mill, the same wages that they had n- 
celved for some weeks before? The weekly 
hands were. Probably some gentleinen here 
may understand what weekly hands mean — i do 
not; explain? The spinners receive weekly 
wages, and other hands do not ; there was no 
alteration in the wages for some years before, 
except a trifling advance. And, now, with re- 
spect to the spmners who work by the piece ? 
In August, 1840, they suffened a redaction of 
ten per cent. With that reduction of ten per 
cent., how much could a spinner earn by the 
day, or by the week ? Fh>m thirty-two to 
thirty-six shillings ; but the average will be 
abont thirty shillings. You are the book-keeper, 
and the general manager? Yes. Was anybody 
getting less than twenty-two shillings a^wedL it 
that tiaio ? I don't remember anything bdow 
that ; and if below that, they were not pro- 
ducing the quantity of work probably that they 
ought to do. And some of them, yon say, had 
as high as thirty-six shillings a-week, according 
to the quantity of work they could produce? 
Yes; and according to the size of the mills. 
How many hands were employed at that mill ? 
About three hundred in alL I believe you ^ve 
no weavers ? No. / 

Cross-examined by Mr. DUNDAS :— As I 
understood you, Piatt's mill is at Stalybridge ? 
Yes. Do you know Bayley's mill ? Yes. How 
£sr is Piatt's from Bayley's miU? Piatt's miU 
and Bayley's mill are adjoining each other. 
Piatt's new mill is about 300 yards from Bayley's. 
Yon have spoken of what was going on at 
Piatt's mill,— very likely you know what waa 
going on at Bayley's mill ? I cannot apeak to 
that particularly. Do yon know that there waa 
a reduction of 25 per eent. on the wages ? No. 
What is your name ? John Brooks. Well, do 
you say that ycm are an overlooker of a mill, 
and that in a mill within twenty-three yards of 
you, you don't know whether there was a redac- 
tion of 25 per cent, on the wages ? — Have yoa 
heard of any reduction ? 

The JUDGE :— He says he dAs not know, 
you cannot ask him as to what he heard. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, it has been given 
in evidence before. 

The JUDGE :— Well, how can he know what 
he has not heard ? 
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lir. DUNDAS:-^t nts gbio in evitoce 
be fare by my friend hiniMlf. 

The JUDGE :— Well* there wu nuny a Uniig 
nid on both sides not qaite regular. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— [To Witness] Do you know 
whether Bayley's nulls were then closed ? No. 
Do you not know for a thing certain, that 
Bayley's hands were not working daring the 
greater part of Angost? I have nothing to do 
with .Bayley's mills. 

The ATTORNEY-GBNB&AL :— I wiU admit 
tbefiMt 

Mr. DUNBAS>-I want the fitct from this 



The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Well, then, 
jaa most have it regularly. 

Mr. DUNDAS .-—Was the miU Stopped during 
the month of August ? I hsTf not the least doabt 
but it was stopped during the month of August, 
but I cannot be exact as to the preeise time, I 
do not pot- the question as to the exact time. 
How long was it stopped? Abeot a week, at 
least, wRet ttm. Da you know that it was kept 
eloeed Im- a month? I eannbt speak to that, 
podtively. Was there any damage done to your 
property? No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR:— Did 
you pay the wages? Tes. How much did you pay 
each Saturday night ? Something over 300/. How 
much over? Perhapsfrom310/.to320iL People? 
No, pounds. The amount varies fitm 300A to 
Z20L We have about 300 hands. Do you pay aU 
the hands ? The spinners pay the pieoers. How 
many pieoers to the spinner of the double-decked 
nnle ? On seme of them we have eight. How 
nmoy of these doubled-decked mules may yon 
have ? We have five double-decked mules. Three 
of them require eight pieeers each to serve them, 
and the two others require seven each. How 
many single-decked mules have you? Twenty- 
seven pair. How many pieeers engaged on these 
twenty-seven pair of aingle-decked mules ? Four 
pieeem to each. How many spinners have you ? 
Thirty-live. Yon have 300 hands in all ? About 
Chat. And only thirty-ive ate spinners? There 
amy be one or two over. Then out of the 300 
hands employed, it was only these thirty-five 
spinners whose wages averaged from 36#. the 
highest, to 22#. the lowest ? Yes, that is the net 
wages. Now,.sir, out of the 22«. the minumum, 
what does each spinner pay to his pieeers ? No- 
thing* He has that net after paying his pieeers. 
I want to know the gross sum you pay hioi ? 
We pay him by the piece, and he has 228. clear 



when he has paid Ms pieeers. How much money 
do you pay the spinners who work a single- 
decked mule? 

The JUDGE :--That naturally depends on the 
quantity of the work. Witness : — ^Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— If a man works a fair 
week's work, how much will he have ? I can tell 
you exactly how much he will have in the new 
mill. A spinner gets for the stated amount of 
work six guineas in the fortnight. There is ten 
per cent, off that. Are there any other deduc- 
tions ? 2». a week off for gas. That is 4t. in the 
fortnight— that reduces it to 5/. 10s. 

The JUDGE :^To 5^ 9«. 6d. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Thank you, my Lord. 
How much does a man earn who works a fair 
day's work at a double-decked mule? The amount 
of wages a man employed at a double-decked male 
should earn in a fortnight is 10/. 13«.— What 
deductions are there off that ? But we have differ- 
ent sixed males. What deduetions are made from 
the 101. 13*.— say for the average sise ? Abonk 
20 per cent, and 3«. a week for gas, my Lord, from 
a double-decked mule. 

The JUDGB :— Yon are rather £ut. Do yon 
say a man at a double-decked mule, working a 
single week, will earn 10/. 13s. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— A fortnight, my Lord. 

WITNESS:— You ought not to say that; I 
told you I was not certain. 

The JUDGE :—Well, you may not be accu- 
rate. It will be more, my Lord — there are dif* 
ferent sized mules. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :—WeU, how much? ItwiU 
be more than 11/. fbr a fortnight— it will probably 
be 13/. Then you pay them by the fortnight? 
Yes ? Then when you said 310/. you meant by 
the fortnight ? Yes. And not by the week ? No. 
Now, sir, what deductions are there from the 13/. 
a spinner earns in a fortnight ? 20 per cent, and 
3s. a week for gas. 

The JUDGE :— That is 20 per cent, and 6f. 
for gas? Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Are there any other 
deductions ? There are no other deductions. 
Are there fines ? None, except for spoiled work. 
Are there any fines for not being punctual as to 
time ? N6. What is the greatest amount of de- 
dnction yon have stopped from any of the handa 
for spoiled work during the three months anyone 
Saturday— about ? It might be in the ieetu of 
shillings from one man. From 12ff. to 20t. ? How 
much from the whole ? I cannot say. You pay 
all in cash, I believe ? Yes. Never in anything 
else? No. A double-decked mule takes eight 
pieces, and yon have 300 hands at work, and the 
amount of wages paid to these is about 155/. per 
week? Yes. And thirty-five of these hands earn 
from 22s. to 36«. per week— that, 1 presume, 
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wauld \eKv% about 7t. per week, «pon an aTenge, 
for the remaininf 265 hands ? 

The JUDGE :— Taking the average at 30». a 
week for the spinners, it would leave 103/. 10«. 
for the remainder, which is about 7«. a week. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Then 265 of the other 
hands will be only earning 7t. or 7t. 6rf. per week ? 
That will not be right, for there are a considerable 
number of small piecers from thirteen to sixteen 
year4 of age, bat yon said hands. Now, do the 
spinners, who employ the piecers, make any de- 
ductions from their own hands ? I am not aware 
of that Don't you know it ? No. Well, then, 
1 won't press that question. Are you aware that 
at that period the distress at Ashton was great ? 
Yes. Are you aware that committees were ap- 
pointed by the shopkeepers to take the distress of 
the country into their consideration ? That I am 
aware of. Do you know, to your own knowledge, 
that several masters had served notice upon their 
hands, that they should have no more work unless 
they submitted to a Urge reduction of their 
wages? I cannot speak positively to that ques- 
tion. You say your old mill adjoins Bay ley's 
mill, and your new mill is 300 yards off Bayley 's ? 
Yes. . Now, in coming to your work in the morn- 
ing, whose mill do you appear at first ? That is 
just as it happens to be. Do you remember 
Friday, the 5th of August ? No, I remember no- 
thing particular about it. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, 
I fixed the question of Bayley's mills stopping on 
the 5th of August, and there is no doubt of the 
Ihct. It is better not to ask the witness, who has 
no knowledge of his own about it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Suppose this man's busi- 
ness brought him to the mill adjoining Bay- 
ley's, and suppose he found the gates cloaed 
against the men, would not that be evidence ? 

The JUDGE :— If we wanted evidence, but 
that fact is admitted. I take it now, once for all, 
that Bayley's mills were stopped on Friday, the 
5th of August. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Yon say that your large 
gates were' opened from the inside, to the tnm- 
euts? Yes. 

The JUDGE :-~That is on the 8th. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Yes, my Lord. That is 
Piatt's mill, of which Brooks is the book-keeper 
and manager. [To the witn^]-^Did they force 
the gates open ? No, they were opened by orders 
from the masters through fear. Not by the mas- 
ter, but by his orders ? I don't know, I was out- 
tide. How did you know then by whose orders 
they were opened .' I heard my mRster say so. 

Cross-examined by JAMES LEACH, of Man- 
chester, defendant : — ^I think 3rou stated, that you 
■ow pay the same wages which you paid twenty- 
flve years ago — as much, or moie ? Yes. To what 



defcriptioa of han|Mo'y«HP*)^ ^ 
We had one carder, <tt|Hit tiiM reeqpng 17#. • 
week ; now, two carders,,!/, 7«. a week ; twenty- 
five years ago we had a stripi^ and a grinder^ 
one I2s. and the other 1 It. a week ; frame-tenten» 
8s. 6d. a week. Now we have one grinder, L3e. ; 
five grinders, each 14«. ; strippers, at pieoe-work, 
make from 13t. to I7t. per week. First-dais 
frame-tenters, lOs. a week; second-dasa, 9*. s 
third-eiass, 8t. 6d. How many hands have yo« 
employed ? I don't know the number exactly. 
You are the manager of the mill, and yet 7< 
don't know the number of hands employed ; 
you pay the wagei of thoae hands, and yet yms 
don't know their exact amount ? That la Ytrj 
possible. , 

The JUDGE :— It may not be material w^int 
were the exact^wages in former times. I have not 
taken down the prices — is it material > 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Yea, my Lord. 

The JUDGE :— Then give me the wigM m 
they were twenty-five years ago. 

WITNESS :~The description of the wvAmm 
to which we paid the same wagea as we didtwenty*. 
five years ago, are as follows :— We had at tbrit 
time 1 carder, 17«. a week ; a stripper and gander, 
one at 129. and another at lis., but I don't know 
exactly ; one frame-tenterer, 8s. 6cf. We hnve 
now one carder at 19«. ; two carders, each 27«. ( 
one grinder, 13«. ; five grinders, each 14s. ; strip<^ 
pars now on piece-work make from 13«. to 17s. ; 
first-class frame-tenters, lOs. ; aecond-dass, 9«« ; 
third-class, 8t. 6<f. 

JAMES fiEACH :— You sUted to the Cowt, 
that you are not aware of the number of hands 
employed. — Are yoQ aware of the number of hands 
who were employed twenty-five yean ago ? I 
don't know exactly. I waa not in the eonoem at 
the time ; but I happened just to take theae wages 
from the books. 

The JUDGE :— Then you don't know what tlis 
wages were twenty-five years ago at all. 

JAMES LEACH :— How k>ng have yon bees 
a manager of the mill you are speaking of? Twenty 
years. How many hands in the warehouse ? I 
was there twelve years ago pnly as a warehovae- 
man. 1 don't 'know how many handa there were, 
and the oonoem has considerably increased. Do 
you think there are now as many hands in tte 
card-room doing the same amount of work ? I do 
not think there are. You have stated that you 
pay the same wagea that you paid twenty-five 
years ago for the work then done ; now, what an 
the counts of the twist, or the weft, you may be 
spinning ? From 80's to 160's. What were you 
paying twenty-five years ago for spinning 80's ? 
I don't know. How then do you know tluil yom. 
were paying the same then that you are paying 
now ? A person is earning as much money now 
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M W ai4^Mlfcir, but I do not know how many 
InislrlHi^ vigbt baw been, or bow nnu;b each 
taa^Hy.' - As f |»aymaBter of that mitl, I ask yon 
Warn moth' ypn wera paying seven yean ago ? — 
Wbat were yon pafing seten yean ago? For 
what flwiibar ? 80's. That I do not remember. 
Wdl, I don't ask yon as to the particblar coont^ 
Wbat wages were you paying ? I tell you the net 
amount at present. Of course you tell us that your 
spinnen now earn 3$t. ; but don't you know that 
there are spinnbn in Stalybridge working for I2s. 
or lis, a week ? I have nothing to do with other 
nuisten. Yon have spoken about double-deeked 
madiines-^iaTe yon any treble-decked machines 
fai your phce ? No, we have not any. Have you any 
self-acting mai^ines ? No. What number of spin- 
iKes was one of your spinnen spinning ten, tweire, 
or twenty yean ago ? We had spinnen ten yaan 
ago spinning on 1300 spindles. What were they 
apinoing on twenty yean ago? 648. Twenty 
yean ago tliejr were spinning on 648, and ten 
yean ago on 1300. What number are Qiey 
spinning on now ? They try it as low as about 
1000? Well, what height do yon go to? 
llie double-decken, some of them, ruh to 
2060 now, and they were at 600, tweatyyears 
ago. Are they getting iMre money now for 
wofking the 2000, then they were receiving 
twenty yean ago for the 600? Yes. How many 
spinnen did you employ twenty yean ago? I 
ikm*t remember exactly. There was a new mill 
commencing then, and I don't remember exactly 
the number. Have you a room in your mill, 
arhere four spinnen baye been at work any time 
since you became a manager ?• No ; we had two 
in thsro. I am aware what you are referring to. 
You know how many spinnen yon bad -twenty 
yean ago ? 1 don't remember. How many had 
you ten yesn ago ? That I don't knoir. How 
many have' you now ? Thirty-five. Of course 
t^ miUs being enlarged, are capable of employ- 
ing a greater number of spinnen. Do yon think 
timt time menndw are turning out as much work 
did then? 



The JUDGE :— I do not know the ofageot of 
thia eacaminatiDn. 

IAMS8 LBACHV-My object is to shew that 
the band* are not raoeivittg anything like the 
wagea they originally received. He stated that 
ther are reoeiviag the tame wages which they 
received twenty yean ago. I know they are not 
receiving half the wages for the same amount of 
work. 

WITNESS:— I maintain it, that they are re- 
ceiviBg tiie same net wages* 

The JUDGE ^— What is meant is, that they^» 
In ftet, produce a greater quantity now than for* 
merly. 



the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: --That li 
very likdy. 

The JUDGE (^That may be. 

JAMES LEACH :— On each t>f your double- 
decked machines, you have 2000 spindles to one 
spinner, and twenty yean ago a spinner worked 
only 64S. Did jtou know that in 1840, spinnen 
were working G80 spbdles, and in 1843, 2066 
spindles ? Where ? In some of the mills in Staly- 
bridge. I told you before, I did not know what 
they were doing in other mills. Are they doing 
it in your mill ? There are alterations, but I can't 
tell the exact time they took plaoe. Is it not 
castonary for the managen and the masten to 
consult together as to the wages they should pay? 
It is not so with us. You certainly appear to be 
a strange exception to the general rule. You 
don't know that in tbe^ills in your dlstric!, the 
spinnen were working 2600 spindles, and only 
gettii^ Off. a week ? I cannot answer that. You 
state, that your workmen average 36*. per week. 
I believe it would be only I/. Ot. Bd, in the fort- 
night according to what you subsequently stated, 
that irlOff. id. a week. 

The JUDGE:— Yes, you are right in that ; it 
would be lOff. id, a week. 

JAMES LEACH :— Do the hands tive m 
houses belonging to the firm ? Some do, and 
othen do not. Is it not customary when you 
give employment to individuals, to compel them 
to live in houses belonging to the firm ? It is ex- 
pected that the houses wiU be filled, but we do 
not compel the hands to do so. What follows if 
that expectation be not fulfilled ? Why, nothing 
particular follows. Does anything occur that is 
not very particular ? We have instances in our 
mill, where the hands left the houses, and we 
have houses now standing empty, that are in oon« 
nection with the mills. What description of 
hofises are they ? Why, one of -them is a large 
house. But generally, are they double houses 
with two rooms on the floor ? Yes. What are the 
rents weekly ? They vary from 3ff. 4<f.' to about is. 
weekly, lliese rents, I presume, are stopped in 
the counting-bouse, when the wages are paid T Yes. 
The rent Is stopped whether the man is receiving 
the wages or n»t? In some instances it is not 
stopped. Thefoet is,you secure the rent in the fint 
faistanoe ? We did not do so during the tuni-out. 
That is because there was no wages to pay, is 
it ? M'e did not secure the rent the firet thing 
after they went in. You got it back by instal. 
ments ? There wai no rent paid-the first week 
at alt Is there any hands in your mill that you 
pay 7t, or 8ff. a week to ? Yes. These hands live 
in those houses ; do they not ? 1 am not aware. 
One of them does, I delieve*. How many houief 
have you? Twcnty-f^w-. You aren^t awmn 
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Imw mwy fatoDies there m in a IiODte ? I am 
not aware that there is more than one in any of 
them. Then yon stop 4$. a week, or Zt. id. 
from the wages yon pay, whatever the wages 
nay he ; but you seem not to know that there 
are hands worldng in your mills, working only 
lor 7t. a week, from whom%ou take that 
rent ? I am not aware that we have one work- 
ing at that pxioe^ and paying that rent. Yon 
wiH swear that yon don't know that to he the 
ease ^ I do not Tou swear yon don't know, 
but will yon swear that it is not the case ? I 
believe it is not the case. Yon won't swear 
that it is not the case ?— 

The JUDGE >»He cannot do more^ if he 
does not know it to be the case, than to say he 
does not beUeve it, to be4iie case. 

JAMES LEACH :~Do you know that there 
has been a great deal of uneasineu in Staly- 
bridge, in consequence of the low wages paid to 
the men ^ My busineu is wi^ our own men. I 
have nothing to do with others. Of oanrse I 
don't expect that yon go about meddling in 
other people's business : but by way of tefreah- 
ing your memor y ■■ ■ ■ 

The JUDGE i^— Do you know that for some 
years past there has been great uneasiness in 
Stalybridge, in consequence of the operatiTes 
receiving little pay fat their work ? I know there 
have been complaints among the operatives. 

JAMES LEACH:— Did you hear any of 
those complaints twenty-five years ago ? Yes, 
there were always complaints— 4hey were always 
a gmnd)ling set I don't want to say of others 
more than I say of myself.- Are not the wages 
paid now the lowest } No. Do yon know that 
houses of the same description you were speak- 
ing of, are now let for from U 6<f. to U. 9d. a 
week ? I know that a great many houses are 
paying under their value. A landlord told me 
that his houses were not paying what they 
ought to do. Do you think that houses of the 
descriptien you were speaking of, are let under 
thehr value at It. 9J. a week? I do. You think 
that it not much out of 7«. or 8«. wages ? I 
have nothing to do with irages, hot I know that 
that is not remuneration £>r such houses. Do yon 
know whether there are not a great many houses 
empty in Stalybridge ? Yes. Those houses do 
not belong to the manu&cturers, I presume? 
There are many of thdr houses empty. Are 
there any of your houses empty ? There is one 
empty. But there are a great aomber empty in 
thavilbfe? Yei. 



The JUDGE :— I thought you said yon had 
houses connected with the mill? Yes. And 
there is one empty ? Yes. It is neaify con- 
nected with the mill ; it is in fiunily connexion. 
— (Laughter.) 

JAMES LEACH >— Do you know that when 
a spinner in that district comes to get work, a 
'key is given to him, and then he has the rent of' 
the house to pay, whether he lives in it or not * 
I don't know. You don't kno^ that when a 
pinner conies to get employment at a mill, that 
he finds the key of a door hung on the machine, 
and must take that key, no matter whether a 
married or a single man, and pay the rent of the 
house? 

The ATTORNEY-GBNERAL :— It is time, 
my Lord, to object to this kind of examination. 
I would practice the greatest forbearance before 
I should object to any question of any sort that 
could, in the remotest degree, 'affect the case 
before the jury ; but this enquiry may have no 
end, and it has nothing to do with the question 
on the record. 

JAMES LEACH .—My object vna to show 
that the statement made by the witness, that 
they were paying the same wages now, viliich 
they were paying twenty-five years ago, was not 
true. * 

The JUDGE :-»In one sense both of you are 
true. The workman may be producing a greater 
quantity of goods for the same money; but then 
it may be with the same quantity of labour and 
skill that he exerosed twenty-five years ago, in 
eamiog ^the same amount of wages. What I 
understand from the witness is this, that a work- 
man employing the same quantity of labour and 
skill that he employed twenty-five years ago, has 
as much earnings as he had then, but he may 
give a greater quantity of produce. 

JAMES LEACH :— Is there not a great deal 
more labour performed now in t>ringing finrth 
that produce ? In some instances tliere is ; in 
others there is not. There have been great im- 
provements in machinery, which make the work 
easier. Is it easier to work donble-decked ma^ 
dunes, than machines with six hundred spindles 
in them? That depends on the construction of 
the machines. Under any construction? It 
depends a great deal on the number of counts 
that a person is spinning ; the hardness of the 
work depends, in a great measure, on the num- 
ber of counts one is spinning. 

The JUDGE ;— That is tiie number of dniaa 
or hanks to the pound ? Yes. 



^ 
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JAMES LEACH.— I wish to nadentandi The JUDQE :— Of eoane ; if a man ii work, 
firom the witnen, xrhj it is that whilst thew utgin the iniiU with some of his childien it does 
machines have so rqiidly increased within the not follow tliat each of them has to pay 3«. or 
last'twcDty-five yean, the wages have sunk, at ^ 4$. a week for rent The deduction for the 
loot forty-five per cent. ? i rent of a house is only firom one occupier, and 

The JUDGE c--He says, what he means by the roan living in it may have his wife and 
wages sinking, they have sunk, if you estimate children working in the mill, 
by the quantity of produce; hut they have not JAMES BRADSIIAW examined by Mr. 
snnk, if you estimate them by the quantity oi , HILDYARD :— What are you? I am a mill. 
labour and skill empl<qred in producing. owner in Stockport. Were you in Stockport on 

JAMES LEACH t—yfhe^um hands turned the 11th of August last ? I was. Did a mob 
out, you did not stop the4Kt-6f the houses, | enter the town that day ? Yes. What did they 
you say ;%hat are you npw stopping from those do ? The body of the mob approached my mill 
who hate only seven shillings or eight shillings on that day about half-past twelve o'cUxdc. 



n-wedL ? I told you we had no hands at that 
wages that vre wore stopping rent from. Then, 
Jhcyare all the better paid workmen that are 
in your houses, and you have not stated that the 
other houses in the neighbouihood are,generslly, 
of low rents, or empty ? I stated that they are 
empty; that some are under their .value, and 
that the landtords ought to have more for them. 
Bat if the landlord can afford to let his houses 
Ibr one shilling and sixpence a-week, eannot the 
employer let them at the same rate to the hands 
in his mill? 

The JUDGE :-— This is quite interminable. — 
Does any other defendant wish to ask any ques- 
tions ? [No answer.] 

Re-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: 
—You say that a laigegate was opened, and the 
mob went in — What do you mean by a large 
gate f They are the large doors belonging to the 
mSlLyard, at which the carts enter. Are these 
gates open for persons to go in and out ? No, 
air. Is it unusual to open the large gates to let 
in a crowd of penons ? Why, we don't open 
them.for the mill hands. I think you said the 
crowd pressed upon the gates, and threatened ? 
Yes. In what way did they threaten ? They 
threatened to break the windows. Had they 
done that before the great gate wu opened? 
Yea. 

The JUDGE : — Are there 300 men employed 
who receive this 310/. a fortnight ? Yes. Does 
that include men, women, and children? It 
faidades the whole. What aged children are 
employed there ? From 13 years old and upwards 
—a laige proportion of them are Ifi-years of age. 
Then, your average of 10«. 4d. includes women 
and diildren ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL :— I wish to ask 
if many of ^he skilful workmen have not their 
OWB ehildreii employed in the miU ? 



What number was In the mob--speaking roundly ? 
Several thousands I should think. Had they 
anything in their hands? They had sticks. I 
believe your miU is situated near St. Peter's- 
square ? Yes. Were you there yourself? I was. 
When the mob approached what did they do ? 
They came to me to the lodge door where I was 
standing, and demanded admission for the pur- 
pose of turning the hands out. Did you refuse 
to allow them to enter the mill ? I did. Did 
you give any reason ? I said it was the dinner 
hour, and refused to admit them, as the men 
were not there; What reply did they make to 
that? They ftaid they should go in and look. 
What was their conduct when you refused them 
permission ? They were pushing to come in, and 
I told them that they had nothing to do with 
nie or my men. Did you lock the door? f 
pushed them back and locked the door. On 
that, did they commence an attack on the mill ? 
Yes, they broke the lodge windows, and made 
an attack on the gates. They threw stones and 
sticks while attempting to force* the gates. 
Were the windows demolished by that? Yes, 
entirely, framework and all. Did they .at last 
succeed in forcing the door ? Yes, they broke it 
all to pieces. And having done so, of course 
they entered into the mill-yard ? Yes. Was any 
violence offered to yourself? Yes, very conside- 
rable. Just state how you were dealt with. I 
was surrounded by a large portion pf the moht 
apd very severely beaten with sticks by them, so 
much so that I was, in consequence, confined to 
my bed for several days. 

Cross-examiued by Mr. O'CONNOR :-*-You 
resided, Mr. Bradshaw, at Stockport? I did. 
Do you know that there was any damage done 
at any other mill in Stockport ? I heard of no 
violence being done to any other roaster except 
me. • You are speaking now, I thinks of whsf 
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oecurred on ihe llth of August? Yet. Were Tes. Do you remnnbei' a mob coming to four 



you much about the town on the days imme- 
diately oefore that? Yes. Do you happen to 
know the state of feeling and excitement in 
wUcfa the town then was ? There was rery little 
exciteroeift in 'Stockport before that day. Did 
yon happen to see any placards on the walls of 
Stockport before that day ? 1 have no recollec- 
tion of it. There has been, I beUere, a good 



mill ? Yes. When was the first time they came f 
On the 11 th of August. Had yon been present 
at any meeting in Glossop before that ? No, sir. 
Well, on the lUh of August, what Dumber of 
persons came? I cannot speak exactly: from 
100 to 150. What did they do ? They did no. 
thing, but said, if we did not turn the hands 
out, they would rake the fires out. They bad 



deal of angry discussion in "Stockport, between sticks in their hands. Were your hands then 

those called Chartists, and the Corn-law re- workbg ? Yes. 4B>ftt happened when they said 

pealers ? Yes, hut I don't know anything of it that ? We stoppedwofking. And what becune 

myself. Yon don't I)«1ong tb the Anti-oom-law of the hands ? They left the mill vA went in 

League? No, 1 know not^ang about it He is, yaiious directions. Did the mob then go away? 

my Lord, the only person, whose person or pro- Yes. Did the mob come on the premises at -all ? 

perty was damaged. You know that thete are Yes, they came into the mill-yard. When the 

a great many others there who have taken a hands went out Chey went away? Yes. Did the 

Tery prominent part in the movements of the hands come back to work again ? They came 

' Anti-corn-law League ? Yes, there are many part pf the way. — Vft did not want them to 

there who have taken a rery prominent part m start again, as the mob said they would tun 

the Anti-com-law question, but I cannot ss[y ol back if the men Started again. What do you 

my own knowledge, that they belong to the mean by their coming part o^ the ynj ? They 

Anti-oom-law League. — I have not seen them came down towards the milL 

taking any part in their meetings, bnt from con- The JUDGE : — How long afterwards? Half 

versation I know them to be faTOurable to that an hour. Some of the hands came back ? Yea. 

body. Have you ever been at a public meeting? Mr. WORTLEY : — ^And you stopped them ? 

Yes. Did yon see any one of the League taking Yes. Why ? Because we thought if they began 

^art in that meeting? Yes. Is he a mill-owner? work again, the mob would atop them, and the 

Yes. mob had said so. Did the hands afterwanda 

The JUDGE :— H^ took part, in favour of come back and begin to work > Not the same 

Ihe abolition of the com laws ? Yes, how long day, but they did some days after. We began 

ago ? About two years ago.-^l never was at a again on the 24th of August, at the request of 

meeting since. the hands. You were going to say that the 

Mr. O'CQNNOR :— That is all. hands came almost every day ? 

Re-examined bjT the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: The JUDGE:— From the 11 Oi to the t4tk 
—You say your mill was attacked on the 11th? they came. Almost every day from the lltti to 
It was. Had any other mill been attacked the the 24th, to see when you were starting, as thej 
day before that ? Not that I am aware of. Was wished to begin again ? Yes. 
your mill the first that was attacked ? The first Mr. WORTLEY :— During that interval, he- 
attacked in Stockport, because no resistance that tween the 11th and 24th of August, did yoo 
I am aware off was offered by any others. It attend a meeting at Glossop ? Yes. What day 
was not the ^rsi that was entered? No, they was that ? On the 23rd of August Where waa 
entered several other mifls in Stockport, hut this that meeting held ? At the back of the Towa- 
was the only one that resisted. After what halL How many persons were there ? A great 
' oceurred at^our mifl, was there any resistance many hundreds. Do ydu know a man of the 
anywhere ? Not that I am aware of. name of Lewis ? Yes. Did you see Lewis at that 

JOE COOPER examined by Mr. WORTLEY: meeting ? Yes, I believe I did. 

—-What are you ?. I am a cotton spidner. Do The JUDGE :— What is his Christian name ? 

yon live in the township of Ghisworth ? Yes. John Lewis. 

Is that near Glossop ? Yes. What business do Mr. DUNDAS :— Do yon know he was John 

you carry on there ? The cotton spinning. Are Lewis, or no ? Yes. 

any of your relations cotton spmners with you ? Mr. WORTLEY :— Did he make a speech ? 

My father is the owner and proprietor of a milL Yea. Did he say anything about Mandiester ? 

H<^a you a brother also assisting in the inill ? Yes. What did he say ? He aaid he attended 
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leveral is^tingi at Maacheiter. What meet- 1 been in had Marched. They iniitted flmt on all 



mga? Meetings of delegates. Did he read any 
papers ? Tee, sir. Did he sajr what these papers 
ynxe that he was reading? I understood him to 
any that they were resolutions ; and one or two 
cf them were addresses from the workmen. 
"Were they written papers, or printed papers 
that he read? They were printed, I believe. 
Too say they were printed ? I believe so. Could 
you say wlTether they were printed or not ? Yes, 
they were like ptoaards. Who was in the chair ? 
James Coe. Did he make a speech ? Yes* Did 
be say anything about France ? Yes. Mlut did 
he say ? He reminded them of the three glorious 
days of France, when, though the streets flowed 
with blood, , property was respected ; and told 
them to be so here. He advised them to be 
peaceable, did not he ? Yes ; that was before he 
aOnded to France, and then he said that. How 
jnany days after that vras it that the mob came 
to your premises ? The day after ; the 24th. 
Were your hands at work then ? Yes, they had 
come back then. About what -number did the 
mob consist of that came to your works on the 
24th ? .About 300 or 400. Did you recognise 
in that mob any of the parties you had seen in 
the meeting of the day before ? Yes, a gieaA 
number of them. Not any particular individual 
that yon can speak to,^ but you saw that they 
were the same man, many of tliem ? Yes. "What 
dad yoo. do then ? My fither met them in front 
of the mSXif and asked them what they wanted. ; 
and they said they would have the hands turned 
out, or they would pull the mill down. 

Mr. Dt}NDAS :— Were you there to hear 
yoiir father ? Tes. 

Mr..WORTLETL— Were, they armed, any of 
them ^ ' Yes, nr. What with ? A great many 
had sticks. Before getting icr the ^ mill they 
abontad very loudly, waved their sticks, and 
said they would have the hands out, or puU 
down the milL What next ?- He attempted to 
pcneon with them^ Hour father did? Yes $ but 
they began to rush by him, and be then ordered 
the engineer to stop the engines. Before that, 
& good many ef our hands had fled. What do 
yoa mean by that ? They went out of the mill, 
mad went away for fear of being injured. Did 
the mob get on to the premises ? Yes. What 
pari of them ? They went into the yard. Ilovr 
did they get in ? They went round the corner of 
the miH to the yard; there is no yard gat^. 
Bid they go to the mill at all ? No; but they 
-would not leave till tno of the mob who had 



going in ; but at last they consented to send 
only two of their number through, for the poa- 
pose of searching. Were some men taken up 
at your works^ for that proceeding .^ Yes. Did 
you attend before the magistrates to be ex- 
anuned? Yes. Who went with you? My 
brother Joseph.. When did you go before the 
magistrates against these men? On Monday, 
the 29th of August. Who went with you ? 
My father and my brother Joseph, John Howard, 
and Ay uncle James Cooper. Were you ex- 
amined before the m^pstrates ? I was not 
Who was? My brother and John Howard. 
As you were going away from the place wbert 
yon were examined before the magiitrates what 
happened ? They were leaving to go hame> and 
the mob came behind us and stopped up the 
way between us and the inn to which we were 
pxoceeding. The magistrates had been sitting 
'at the barracks, and the mob had been surround 
ing the barracks, while the trial, was proceeding 
It was from that they came to stop up our way. 
TeH us shortly what happened? Why, they 
began to stoue us, and we looked to see if we 
could not get back; but every avenue- was 
closed, and we could* not get to the town again : 
we were obliged to go fbpward. They continued 
to stone as : we began to run, and they followed 
us,- stoning us all the way. They had nearly 
killed my brother; but before that John Howard 
had left us. He was very much frightened, and 
ran through the fields in a different way from 
that in which we went ; we went to Mr. How^ 
ard's. Yon and your father> and brother and 
uncle .^ Yes. Yon went to your uncle Howard's ? 
No; to another gentlemaik of the same name. 
The mob followed ns, and surrounded the house. 
Did yonc brother get to the house ? No, sur. 
How came that ? Mrs. Howard and her daughters 
were very much frightened.. Was he shut out ? 
Yes. What happened to him ? I saw him that 
evening, and he vras then insensible. How long 
was he in that state ? I think he was not sen- 
sible till the day after. How long was it until 
he recovered ? He was several weeks before his 
wounds got well. Did not you see him till the 
time you took refuge in Howard's ? No. What 
time did you get into Howard's ? About half- 
past two o'clock. How long after that was it 
that you saw your brother? About half-past 
six or seven o'clock. Where did you find him> 
[ found him at home. In the atate you havr 
described? Yes. Very well. 
Cross-examined by Mr. DUNDAS :^Where 
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4id you sUnd at that meeting ?— Yoii told us 
where John Letris was ; how near him were yon ? 
About ten yards. Could you hear what was said 
by him ? Yes. You told my friend, in answer to 
a question, that Coe advised the meeting to be 
peaceable ? Yes. Were yon near enough to hear 
what was said when he gave them that advice? 
Yes. Tell the jury what it was ? He said he had 
been summoned as special constable, and was 
liable to a penalty of 5/. if he did not go. He 
did not know that he was liable before, but he 
would not molest them. He told the people to be 
peaceable, and not molest the special consQibles, 
because they could not help being sworn in. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNQR :— How 
many hands do you employ, Mr. Cooper ? Some- 
where near 100. Now, I understood you to say, 
though you explained it afterwards, that when 
your hands returned again, you said you did not 
want them at that time ? That was on the first oc- 
casion of the turn-out. Yes ; after your ha^ds 
had been turned out, and went some distance with 
the mob, they returned and wanted to resume 
their work, and you said, ** No, we don't want 
yon now?" 

The JUDGE :— They did not want them to 
come back, because the mob would turn them out 
•gain. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :--Yoa said yon were within 
ten yards of Lewis when he referred to the three 
bloody days of France ? I never said so. It was 
Coe that referred to France. Would you know 
his exact words ? — Is this what he said : — '* Yon 
must wait," said Sir Robert Peel, " till February 
-^you must wait till March. You must wait till 
the dog-days of next summer, when, perhaps, you 
may have three such days as you have had in 
Paris ; but we will have hundreds of thousands of 
troops to mow you down. This, I conceive, to 
be the policy of the party." — ^Was that what yon 
heard ? I don't think it was. Was it this you 
heard : — " He had read the pages of history, and 
had looked at the bloody scenes that had occurred 
at the dose of the last century upon the soil of 
France. H e saw that at that time the first cry of 
the people was, ' Give us bread, and none of your 
gabble.' They were led by forms in wmten't 
fuUe, but of mascHline energy , and called out in 
the Court efthe Tuiileriet for immediate food; 
for that tiiey were dying, and, dying, would not 
•ndure it."— Was it like that? -Was itequaUy 
is exciting as that ? — Is that worse than Coe's 
language ? Well, I should say it is. 

THOMAS RHODES examined by Mr. POL- 
LOCK :-~Where do you live ? I live at Brook- 
field, near Glossop. What are you ? I am a cot- 
ton manufticturer. Are you in business alone, or 
in partnership ? . I am in business alone. Was 
your mill tt work oa the 10th of August ? Yes. 



Do yon remember a number of penoas comlm 
to you that day ? Yes. What direction did ^uj 
come from ? From the directiou of Stalybridge 
and Hyde. How many of themVere there ? The 
number was not very large, sir. How many do 
you think ? The main body, that came from Staly* 
bridge, went in another direction. How inany 
came to your mill ? — Perhaps — about ? — About 
a couple of hundreds. Is yours a large mill ? The 

concern altogether, I tlmik perhaps it would 

be necessary for me to explain the position — 

The JUDGE :— No, no ; is it large or small ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Is it mode- 
rate. 

WITNESS :— Mr. Shepley is a near relative 
of mine, and I occupy a portion of hi^ milU 
Where the gates -of the mill-yard closed when 
these people came ? The mill-door was closed. 
Did the people who came say anything ? Yes. 
What was it? They demanded that the hands 
should be turned out. Did thfey do anything at 
the gate ? I opened the door, seeing the crowd of 
people outside, and they nished in. What sort 
of door was it — ^large or small ? Small. IIkmo 
that rushed in had they anything in their hands f 
They were armed ?rith large sticks, Did yoo 
say anything to them ? I told tham there was no 
necessity for them to use violence, as we would 
stop without it. Did they say anything to that * 
Yes, sir. - What was it ? Notwithstanding our 
having told them this, they rushed into the mill^ 
and. drove the hands forcibly out. Did yon hear 
anything said after that ? When they saw all the 
hands out of the mill, I heard them teDing some 
of them that if they found them doing anything 
again .'they would make them incapable of fol- 
lowing their employment. Anything else? No, 
sir. Then your hands went out that moming. 
I believe after this time, there were several meet- 
ings in your neighbourhood ? Yes. Did yon at- 
tend any of them ? Yes, I attended, on the lltli 
of August, a meeting on Wedensough Green-: 
another on the 12th, and anoAer on the 17fh« 
Was a man called Booth at that meeting on 
the 17th. 

The JUDGE t^Wliat is his christian naaae f 
I don't know, my Lord, they called hia Booth. 
I never saw the man before. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— Did he make a speech ? 
Yes. Tell me, shortly, what he was talking 
about ? He was speaking respecting the Charter 
and 

Mr. ATHERTON:— My Lord, before the 
statement of Booth is given, it seems to me tiiat 
the point should be gone intOt whether a simple 
similarity of surname is to be considered a proof 
of identity. 

The JUDGE :— I cannot'at this moment my 
to what the examination may lead. They maj 
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be awenbled tor tamt knrftil pmrpote ; let iu 
Iiear wlmt they ny wad what tte ehanoter of the 
meetmg is. 

Mr. ATHERTON :— The object of this m- 
dictment is to show, thst threats and intimida^ 
tioBs were used by the defendants for the pur- 
pose of causing a cessation of work ; and I 
presume it is now to be shown that some man of 
the name of Booth ^A that. 

The JUDG]^ : — It is quite another question 
whether it will be broui^t home to Booth the 



the bishops ; and said if they haiS jo much ibi 
woiicing one day, how mudi did theworkiQg 
classes deserre for i«>rking six? Befoie they 
broke up was it said what they were to do, and 
where they were to go. A man of the name of 
Fairfaunt stated, that tiie raflway hands had be- 
gan their work ; and it was mentioned in the 
meeting that they should be stopped. 

The JUDGB:— Was that decided? Yet. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— I understood from what 
you said, that they came to the conclusion to stop 



defendant ; but, you hare got it that great bodies j the railway hands who had commenced work > 
of people were going about turning out the work- 
people, using great violence, and sometimes 
twming out the hands, not using Tiolence, but 
nang threats. 

Mr. ATHERTON :~It is open to the Crown 
to show that other persons used threats and vio- [ the longest. When did you begin worlragain at 
lence, but it is not evidence against any of the your mill ? We began work again on the 26th of 
defendants, that some man of the name of Booth i August. Had you any difficulty in getting your 



Yes. When they left the ground which 
did tiiey go in ? In the direction of the raQway. 
How fiur was this ground from the railway ? I 
think it was a mile and a half in the way they 
went. There are two roads to it. but they took 



made a speech. 

The JUDGE :— I cannot tell what it is to be 
tin I hear it. 

Mr. ATHElfiX)N t—ks part of the ref ffetfa 
I don't care, but as a mere speech^— 

Mr. POLLOCK :— Did Booth say anything 
about the royal household ? Yes ; he had a small 
piece of paper in his hand, and referred to the 
expenditure of the royal household, and told them 
what the monarchy cost the country, and of the 
wine which he was pleased to say the Queen 
diank ; he told them of all these tilings, and 
what expense the monarch was to the country. 

Mr. ATHERTON: — Was anything done 
after these speeches were made ? — Did they do 
anything ? They went tor the purpose of turning 
the railway hands off. 

Mr. DUNDAS :-~Did you see them do that ? 
I saw Ihem going in that direction, and I after- 
wards went there. Yon did not see them do 
that 

The JUDGE :— It is impossible to sever what 
is said on these occasions from what is done. 
What is said is part of the thing itself. If they 
mn meeting every day, and sometimes violent 
q^eecihes are accompanied with acts, we must take 
it all as one continued series of transactions. I 
eannot understand the one without having the 
other. 

Mr. POLLOCK:— I was going to ask what 
he said about the expenses of the magistrates — 
did he say anything about them ? Yes ;'he said 
the working classes could not obtain justice be- 
canae the magistrates were composed chiefly of 
the middle classes, and the working classes never 
weulil get justice till the bendi was composed 
of men of their own class. Did he say anything 
about the church ? Yes, sir ; he referred to the 
<fignitarie8 of the church, and to the Bsliriea of 



hands to come to their work again ? N6, sir ; the 
major part of them expressed a willingness to 
resume work whenever we wished to open the 
mill. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I object to your going into 
what they said. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— Did any people oome to 
your mill the same day ? Yes. 

The JUDGE t—^lat day ? The 26th. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— About what time of the 
day? About twelve o'clock. How many? Several 
hundreds. Was the gate of the mill closed at that 
time ? I was not at the mill. Go to the time 
when you were at the mill. We heaid a ru- 
mour—^ 

The JUDGE : — Never mind the rumour. 
When you saw the mill tell what happened ? I 
came up on horseback, and the first thing I saw* 
was the men surrounding the door. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— What was the cry among 
the people outside at that time ? '* Turn them 
out ! — ^We will have them out !" And what did 
yon do ? We defended the door. A number of 
our workpeople had been sworn in as special 
constables the day before ; and we called them 
out, and they kept the mob off. How long did 
the mob continue their attempts to get in? 
There were two attacks ; the fixit attack might 
have ootttinued about an hour or more. The attack 
in lome measure abated, though the mob did not 
entirely move off. Afterwards more peraoni 
came and made a second attack. Did yon soe- 
ceed in defiending your mill ? Tes, wekept thm 
off. How long did the mill continue to work 
after that ? This mob dispersed ; having threat- 
ened to send a larger force if we continued to 
work. How longdid yon oontiBU* to wovk after 
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the mob disparM.^ We ecmtimied to woHl tiU 
Tuesday, the 30th of Augtttt. Yoa were thMiit, 
I hclietc, on the monuBg of Tuewky ? Yefc 
What time did yon return ? About twelve o'dodL 
What state did you find the mill in ? I found the 
windows of the mill demoliahed— framework and 
all. The windows of my father-in-law's (Mr. 
Sheplcy) house were also iiuured, and also 
those of my own honaes. The military was 
there. I believe the mill is more commonly 
known as Mr. Shcpley's mill, than by your 
name ? Yes : I only occupy a small portion of it. 
Are you acquainted with the handwriting of 
Lewis ? I have seen him write.— [A letter^ pur- 
porting to be in the handwriting of Mr. Lewis, 
was then handed to witness, who carefully ex- 
amiaed it.] 

the JUDGE :— Have you seen him write ? 
Yes, my Lord,— once. Does that enable you to 
say whether you believe that to be his signature, 
or not ? I believe this to be bia signature. I 
have seen writing frequently that has been re- 
presented as lus, but I have only seen him write 
his name once. 

Mr.POLLOCK :— From the acquaintance, such 
as it is, which you have of Lewis's handwriting, 
do you believe that letter to be in his hand- 
writing ? I do. Look at the other two [hand- 
ing them to witness]. I believe these two to be 
his, but I have not the same confidence in them. 

The ATTORNEY-GBNERAL :— My Lord, I 
will not put them in now ; I don't take them as 
proved yet. 

Mr. POLLOCK:— Wlio did you give that 
letter to ? I believe I gave a letter to Mr. Part. 
You were at a meeting on Mottram Moor, on 
the 19tb or 20th ? Yea ; but whether it was on 
the 19th or 20th, I am not prepared to say. 
Did you see a placard prodneed at that meet- 
ing ? Yea. Would you know it again ? I should 
if I read it. [The ** Ezeeutive Placard" ia 
handed to witness] I have no doubt but fhia ia 
theaame. 

Croaa-ezammed by Mr. DUNDAS : —Where 
did you aee thit placard ? At the meetmg on 
Mottram Moor. Waa it on the vrall, or how ? 
It waa on a cart. 

The JUDGE :— Did you see it poated on a 
wan ? I saw it given to the chaitman of the 
meeting. Did he read it ? No, he was hot aUe 
to read it, but he handed it to a person named 
Tnnee, and he read it. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— That is the way you are 
able to say it is the same ? Yes. You know it 



by the hearingtif flie ear, and not by the eeebf 
of the eye. Did he hold it up that way [dia- 
playing the placard before the witneaaj ? Mo ; it 
would be a atrange thing if he ahould read the 
Iflkckside. How, then, do yon know it, if yon 
did not see it? I know it by what I heard. I 
heard the placard read, and consequently I can 
say that, in substance, that is the same. Did 
yon see the fisce of it ? I cannot see what yoa 
are driving at. I only want yon 'to say whether 
yon know it by your ear, or by your eye ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— I mi^ aare 
my learned friend some trouble. The placard 
which waa pulled down by Little, I have hcr^ 
and I mean to produce it. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Very weD : «' aufficient for 
the dayf' My learned friend, the Attorney- 
General, no doubt vrill do what is right. Then, 
I don't ask you any more. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ATHERTON :— Mr. 
Rhodes, how long have yon been connected with 
the cotton trade ? Three or fourVetra. During 
that time, have the wages of the men fallen, or 
been stationary ? Tliey have fiaHen. Haa that 
fall been gradual, or from time to time ? It haa, 
sir. And at this time in August^ was it not 
generally expected among the workmen and 
masters, that there would be a further i educt i on 
in the wages, from the depressed state of trade? 
There was ft impression that it woold lead to 
that. A general impmssiott ? There' waa none 
contemplated in our neighbourhood. I .am 
speafcng of the general impressioB— 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL r—TTie an- 
swer was, ** There was none contemplated in our 
neighbourhood." I thinlc that a adiicleiit «»- 



Mr. ATHERTON :— Do you know or not, 
whether there waa a general impreaaion in the 
neighbourhood, that a ftirtfaer reduction of wagea 
would take place ? 1 cannot answer that, air. I 
believe it waa the feeling of the worUng people. 
Had any others contemplated that reduction ? Aa 
far as I know, there waa no general reduction of 
wagea contemplated. No general reduction. Waa 
there any reduction contemplated ? Not on the 
general pricea paid in the neighbourhood. Win 
you anq:ger the queation ? — Tt> your knowledgey 
waa there any reduction in that neighboufhood ? 
Will you allow me to explain aa Ihr as I go ? I 
was willing myself to give a farthing a eut mmm 
than any one in the neighbourhood, and, I my* 
self, contemplated reducing them down to the 
pricea paid in the neighbouriiood. Then the 
only contemplated reduction you know of waa 
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heone yov nane ? Tet. Do yon know whether 
eft this time, end In this ptft of the coimtrj, 
there was not, fh>iii lome ceue or other, con- 
ttderaUe discontent in the minds of the working 
nen on the mbjeet of wtges ? I don't knoif 
that <there was any discontent among those 
hands employed hy me, or my £ither-in-Iaw 
either. But did yoo know that there was any 
diasatisftietioa among the working men gene- 
rally ? They are always anxious to get as much 
as they can. That is not^an answer. Was there* 
or was there not, any diasatislaction among the 
woikmen, generany, on the subject of wtges ? 
1 am not aware that there was. Now, then, 
about this placard — Too heard this read at a 
meeting in Mottram Moor? I did. Have you 
from that time to this day seen the placard, the 
topy of which yon beliere you baye heard read ? 
f es, hat not the identical one. 

Craas-eXamined by Mr. O'CONNOR :—! thhik 
yoa stated that the number of persons who at- 
tacked your Drill on the 10th of August was 
about 200, as nearly as you could recollect ; and 
that when they came up, you stated |hat there 
was no necessity for violence, because the hands 
would be turned out ? .Because we were -willing 
to stop the mill without it. On the 26th of 
Ai^pBst, alter your hands returned, another mob 
irisited yoo— how many were there in it ? Seve- 
ral hundreds. Say. to the full extent of your 
bdief— Say thousands.—What is the breadth of 
the road ? Ahont ten yards. And they filled it 
isr ten yards up ? Yes. How many might there 
be on the second attack, when the larger number 
eame ? They were not a thousand ; they were 
under that nnqiber : probably 500 or 600. On 
the 26th youtwiee resisted sucoessfnlly ? We 
£d. ToQ did.— Yott attended a meeting on the 
19th ? I %id not say the 19th. I said the 18th 
,or 19th. Well, it was one day between the] 
17th and the 20th > Tea. You attended a meet- j 
lag on Mottram Moor on that day ? Yes. Were 
any'speakers there besides those to whom you 
refenred? I heard no spoeches made at that 
meeting between the 17th and 20th. There 
were meetings held on the 11th, 12th, and 17th, 
at which I heard speeehes. Did you at any of 
those meetings, hear speeches made other than 
Ihoae yon have read to the Court to-day ? 
Tesy there was a 

The JUDGE : —What meetings ? Meetings 
which were held on the 11th, 12tb, and 17th of 
August. I heard a person named James Wilde 
speak at those meetings. I aUo heard John 



Fhirhnrtt, Robert wade, Samnel Lees, md a mtfl 
whom they called Gibson, speak* Did ynn heair 
a Mr. Cheetham, a eonnty magittfate^ . speak 
there ? No ; I never saw him at any of thoae 
meetings. -Now, yon have stated to Gonasel, 
that you never heard any eompiaaat as to the 
wages the working peo^ were then receiving-* 
were there any oomphdnta aaade at any of those 
meetings ? It was aot made a wage question at 
any of those meetings ; it was distinctly stated 
by Robert Wilde, one of the speakers, that he 
was receiving 5a. a week more than he waa re- 
cdving in 1840. Now, about what period did 
yoor hands go bads again to he taken to work ? 
I have not yet finished my answer to your ques- 
tion. Fairhnrst stated that the Uoek printers 
were receiving the same vragea as they had been 
receiving for eleven years. The meetiag on the 
nth and 12th, unanimoosly resolved, that it 
should not lie made a wage qoestion-^that it 
was the Charter they wanted. This was put to 
the vote more than once. Now, what time did 
Tour hands first begin to return to you to ask 
liberty to work ? We held daily converse with 
some of the hands. About what time was the 
general application made, and which you as- 
sented to ? They, always gave lia an idea that 
they were willing to work any time, when they 
could do it without danger. When did yon 
consent to the general return of yoor men ? We 
opened our doors on the 26th, and the handa 
returned. 

Mr. HIBBERT, Clerk of the Peace to the 
Mag^trates at llyde, recalled. 

The ATTORNEY-GENBRAL : — Have yon 
got a placard that was given yon hy the consta- 
ble Little? Yes. Produce it. [Witness produces 
the placard.] Did you put your name on it any- 
where ? No, sir. Can you recognise it by any 
mark ? It has never been out of my possession ; 
and the trords " Chartist Proclamation'' on the 
back, which words 1 wrote recently. When did 
Little g^ve it you ? About the middle of August 
— 1 can't fix the day, hut it was about the 
ndddle of August. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ATHBRTON :— Mr. 
Hibbert, yon say there is some writing ofyonn 
on the back of tlih placard ? Yes. When waa 
that written ? Yesterday. I may observe that I 
can recognise it perfectly without that. When 
rUd Little deliver it to you ? Ahont the middle 
of last August. You say it has not been out of 
yoor possesnon ? No. How, and where did you 
keep it ? In njy priiate drawer. Was it out ol 
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ywT ponMnonKor nght fttmi the time he deli, 
vend it to. yon till you pat it in your dnwer ? 
Mo, lir. Hu it been in your dxawer ever since ? 

Yes. 

Mr. LITTLB re^ctUed. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— You stated 
in your cross^exuntnationt that you pulled down 
a placard from a wall and deliTered it to tome 
one ? I ordered my assistant constable to pull it 
down, and he did so in my presence, and I de- 
livered it to Mr. Hibbert, the magistrates' cleric. 

The JUDGE :— Where did you pull it down 
from? Ftom the wall oppositethemagistimtes'office 
in Hyde. Wlien ? Between the Iftth and 19th. 

The ATTORNEY-GENE^L : — Thia, my 
Lord, is what Rhodes says he belieres was read 
at the meeting on the 19th, and perhaps I may 
now hand this up to your lordship. It is ex- 
actly a copy of the same. [Hands lils lordship 
a copy of the " Executive Plf card."] 

Mr. ATHERTON :— I want to know if jou 
can fix the day upon which this was polled 
down? 

WITNESS -.-.-Between the I5th and 19th. 

The CLERK of the CROWN then read the 
placard, a portion of which has already appeared 
in the opening speech of the Attorney-General. 
The following is a copy :— 

ADDRESS OP THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OP THE NATIONAL CHAR- 
TISTS' ASSOCIATION. 



" TO THE PBOPLB." 



** Brother Chartists— The ^reat political truths 
which have been agitated during tlie last half-cen- 
tury have at length aroused th^ degraded and in- 
sulted white slaves ot En^nd to a sense of their 
duty to themsplves, their children, nnd their 
country. Tensbf thousands have flung down their 
implements of labour. Y'our taskmasters tremble 
at, your energy, snd expecting Amasses eagerly 
watch this the great crisis of our cause. Labour 
miist no longer be the eommon prey of masters 
and rulers. Intelligence has beamed upon the 
mind of the bondsman, and he has been convinced 
that all wealth, comfort, and produce, everything 
valuable, usefiil, and elegant, have sprung from 
the palms of his hands ; he feels that his cottage is 
empty, his back thinly clad, his children bread- 
less, himself hopeless, his mind harassed, and his 
body punished, that undue riches, luxury » end 
gorgeous plenty might be heaped on the palaces of 
the taskmasters, and flooded in the granaries of 
the oppressor. Nature, God, and reason, have 
condemned this inequality, and in the thunder of 
a people's voice it must perish for ever. He knows 
that labour, the real property of society, the sole 
origin of aocnmulatea property, the first cause of 
all national wealth, and the only supporter, de- 
fender, and contributor to the greatness of our 
country, is not possessed of the same legal pro- 
tection which is given to those lifeless effects, the 
houseSi ships, and machinery, which labour have 
alone created. He knows that if labour has no 



protection, w«get ei^Bnot be ^sbeld nor in 
slightest degree a^gubited, vnlft every worki_ 
of twenty-one years of age, and of sane mind, 
on the same political levd as the employer. He 
knows that the Charter woutd remove oy nniTeranl 
i^-ill, expressed in universal suffrage, the heavy 
load of taxes which now crush the ezist^ce of 
the labourer, and cripple the efforts of commerce ; 
that it would give cheap government as wdl «a 
chea^ food, high wages as well as low taxes, bring 
happiness to the hearthstone, plenty to the table, 
protection to the old, education to tiw yonofr* 
permanent prosperity to the country, long-oontt- 
nued protective political power to labour, and 
peace, hlessed peace, tc^ exhausted humanity and 
approving nations; therefore it is that we huwrn 
solemnly sworn, and one and all declared, that the 
golden opportunity now within our grasp shall not 
pass away fruitless, that the chance of oentnriea 
afforded to us by a wise and sJl-seeinp: God, slnll 
not be lost ; but that we now do umversally re- 
solve never to resume labour until l^>our's grier- 
ancesare destroyed, and protection secured for 
ourselves, our suffering wives, and helpless, chil- 
dren, by the enactment of the People's Charter. 

**' Englishmen ! the blood of your brothera red- 
dens the streets of Preston and Blaekbum, and 
the murderers thirst for more. Be firm, be cou- 
rageous, be men. Peace, law, and order have 
prevailed on our ride— let them be reverb until 
your brethren in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
are informed of your resolution ; and whoi the 
universal holiday prevails, which vrill be the case 
in eight days, then of what use will bayonets be 
against public opinion ? What tyrant can then 
live above the terrible tide of thought and energy* 
which is now flowinc fiut^ under the ^danee of 
man's intellect, which is now destined by a 
Creator to elevate bis people above the readi of 
want, the rancour of despotism, and the |>enalties 
of bondage. Hie trades, a noble, patriotic bsoid, 
have taken the lead in declaring for tibe Charter, 
acd drawine their gold from the keeinng of ty- 
rants. Folrow their example. Lend no whip to 
rulers wherewith to scourge you. 

'* Intelligenoe has reached us of the wide- 
spreadinr of the strike, and now, within fifty 
miles of Manchester, every engine is at rest, and 
all is still, save the miller's useful wheels md the 
friendly sickle in the fields. • 

" Countrymen and brothers, centuries nuy roD 
on as they have fleeted past, before such universal 
action may again be displayed : we havMoade the 
cast for liberty, and we must stand, like men, the 
hazard of the die. Let none despond. Let al^. 
be cool and watohful ; and, like the bridemaids in 
the parable, keep your lamps burning ; and let 
contmued resolution be like a beacon to guidn 
those who are now hastening far and wide tn 
follow your memorable examine. 

** Brethren, we rely upon your firmness ; eo» 
wardice, treachery, or womanly fear would casi 
our cause back for half a century. Let no maui 
woman, or child break down the solemn pledge, 
and if they do, may the curse of the poor and 
starving pursue them — ^they deserve slawy who 
would madly court it. ^ 

" Our maclunery is sll arrsnced, and your 
cause will, in three days, be impelled onward by 
all the intellect we can summon to its aid ; there- 
fore, whilst you are peaoefol, be firm ; whilst ^ron 
are orderiy, make all be so likewise ; and wmtst 
you look to the law, remember that you had no 
voice in making it, and are therefore the slaves to 
the will, the law, and the price of your 
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** AH officers of the association are called npon I house, and Morrison was along with ft. Have 
to aid and aasut in the pMcefnl extension of the I yon any notion of what nnmher of penons that 

movement, and to forward all nionie;t for the use ". ^ ^^ » v »... . '^•^"" ""* 

uf the delmtes who may be exprc^sscd over the Vrwxsukm consisted ? Ye*. Did yon count 
country, ^rengthen our hands at this crisis, them ? No ; there were serenl hundreds in it. 
Support yomr leaders. Rally round our sacred Had they anything in their hands ? They had 
cause, and leave die decision ' to the God of ' ^allciiw 
justice and of battle.' ^ 

'* Chnrlea Turner, printer, Turner-street, near 
St. FWnl*s Church, Manchester." 



GEORGE NASMYTU, examined by Sir 
GREGORY LEWIN:— Are you the occupier 
of works at Patricroft, in the parish of Eodes ? 
Yes. What description of works are they ? 
They are called the Bridgewater Foundary. You 
employ 200 or 300 men ? Yes. Up to the 10th 



but th^ were no great size. 
Were they walking in any particular order? 
They were four or five abreast. Were they linked 
ann>in.arm? I can't say. In what direction 
were they going? Towards Patricroft. Were 
there miUs there ? No. Did you follow them ? 
No, I remained at home. Is that all yon saw of 
them? Yes, that day. Well, tl^ next day. or 



of August, were your workmen in constant and ^^^ ^^ '^^ *****- ^'^ y«" "^ **»«" "fl^ ? No, 



regular employment ? Yes. When did they tnm- 
ont ? The morning of the 1 Itn. You got up eariy 
that momiil^ I believe ? Yes. Was your attention 



that was th^ last day. Did you heti* any more 
speeches ? No, sir, before that I was called upon 
to be sworn in as special constable. Were yon 



arrested by anything ? Yes, by those passing my j at n meeting on the 12tb of August ? Yes. Was 

Moirison present then? No. Did you hear 
any speeches then ? Yes. From whom ? From 
some of the men. What was theur general na< 
tare and character ? They recommended great 
peace and order, «nd to continue out till the 
Charter became the law of the land ; but I really 
oould not distinctly hear it, Was there any 
banner ? Yes. Mliat sort of a banner ? A small 
white doth was used for a banner, with the 
words "Peace, law, and order" inscribed on it. 
What was on the other side ? As fiu* as my 
memory serves nse, it was political equality. Do 
you know Tettow's house ? Yes. Did you see a 
mob there? Yes. What is he? A retired* 
genUeman of fortune. Where is Tetlow's ? (h| 
the side of the canal, near Patricroft. Is thai 
all yon have seen of Moirison ? Yes, to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— Did 
Morrison work under yon ? Yes. What cha- 
flacter did he bear ? lie bore an excellent cha- 
racter, as fiu: as regarded his conduct in the 
works. 

NATHAN FRTAR, examined by Mr. HILD- 
YARD: — ^What are you ? I am foreman of the 
blacksmiths at the Bridgewater-works inWorsley. 
Do you remember a body of men coming to the 
works on the llth of August ? Yes, Did their 
numbers increase ? Yes. Were your men at their 
breakfast at that time ? The men went to break- 
fast whilo^ they were there. I remember when 
the bell was rung for reassembling the m«i aiter 
breakfast. Was the defendant Morrison there? Yes. 
Was lie one of the party who assembled at yonr 
works ? Yes. Did he speak to any one ? Yes, he 
spoke to our Ins|>ector. Mr. Smith ind Mr. 
Pearson are the managers, or superiors, of your 



They passed in parties of ten or twelve 
at a time. 

The JUDGE :— Where is Eccles ? 

Mr. MURPUY -.—About four miles from 
Manchester, towards Liverpool. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— You got up early 
von sav ? Yes. In what direction were the mob 
going? Towards Eodes. Did you go there? 
Yet. When you got there, did you see these 
persona do anything ? I did not at that time ; 
bnt I saw an assemblage of persons there, and a 
cait. Was there any one speaking ? Not at that 
time. Aftfr that ? A few minutes after. Did 
you know any of the speakers ? Yes. Who did 
you know ? I knew the man that took the chair. 
Who is he ? David Morrison. Did he address 
the multitude ? Yes. He, as the chairman, said 
a few words, and introduced a person of the name 
of Bell. Did he address the audienee? Y'ea. 
WeU, will you just teU me the general nature 
and character of Bell's address ? I scarcely re- 
eoUect it. Did jom follow them to any other 
pboe? No. What happened after Bell addressed 
the meeting ? Morrison proposed that a deputa- 
tion should go to the different mills, and have the 
hands tnmed out, but the proposal was net at all 
agreed tO( Was any other plan substituted? 
Some person pngKMed that the whole assembly 
should go ; who that person was I don't know. 
How was the second proposition reoeived ? They 
inmedlatdy went towards Bindloss' afid Pres- 
ton's mills. Did voo go with them ? No. Then 
^^lai happened at Bindloss* and Preston's mills, 
yon of yonr own knowledge don't know ? No. 
Did Morrison go with them ? 1 am not aware. 
You did not see him separate from them ? No. 
Did you afterwards see him ? Not that day. On 
any other day ? I saw him again within a day. 
Was he alone? No. Well, just teU us who were 
with him ? There was a proce i ion pasnng my 
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vorkt ? Yet, Did tbey hold any comii(ra^pBtioq[ 
idih the mob ? Yet, Mr. Peanon did, «Dd after- 
wardaorderad die mob off fhe prenaiaea* ahdiakl 
he ifoald aend the men round to them. Did yon, 
in oonaequenoe, direct your men to go» and hear 
wliat the mob had to Aj to them ? Yea. Did 
you attend and hear what paaaed ? Yea. Did 
Morrison addreaayonr men? Yes. Tell us shortly 
what he said ? He was not the first speaker on 
that occasion. Bnt I aak you respecting Morri- 
aon ; what did he say ? He spoke of the distress 
that existed ; and nid, that although we might 
think we were well off, yet ultimately the distress 
would reach us flso ; that it was our duty to sym- 
pathize wi^i them, and that if we did not turn 
out quietly, *they would bring such a force as 
would compel us. Did a man of the name of 
Eccles also addreft the mob ? 

Mr. MURPHY:— Isheoneoffhedefgidants? 

Mr. niLDYARD :— No. Now, teU us what 
Eccles said ? Well, at this length of time, I al- 
most forget what he said. Waa anything said 
about a clock ? Yes ; he used this eipression : — 
* ' We are come like a dock to give warning before 
we atrike, and yon may now consider that you 
have warning." Did you, in consequence of in- 
stmetions you had receiyed from Mr. Pearson, go 
and tell the mob that the men would cease work- 
ing? Yes.. On the same afternoon of the lltfa, 
werayouatEociea? Yes. You remember seeing 
a mob there ? Yea. 

The JUDGE :«-This was all it Eccles ? No, 
my Lord, at Woraley. I thought you said at the 
Bridgewater Foundry ? It is called the Bridge- 
water Foundry, because it is on the banks of the 
Dnke of Bridgewater's oanal. Ours is the Bridge- 
water Forge. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Did you then see a mob 
of persona? Yea. Did it atrike you that they 
^ were the aame mob you had aeen in the morning ? 
Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY :— ^liere was that ? « 

WITNESS :-At Ecdea. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Was there a cart brought 
to the mob, to serve as a platform for them ? Yes. 
Was the meeting addreased by several persona ? 
Yea. Did a person of the name of McCartney 
..-address the meeting? Yes. Who was the 
chairman, do you know, on that occaalon ? 
I don't know.. Did the chairman introduce 
M'Cartney to the mob? Yes. Did M'Caitney 
address the mob? He did; I believe he ad- 
dressed them at considerable length. Tell as 
shortly, will yon, the substance of his remarks — 
as shortly as you can? His first words were 
"Fellow-slaves, this is the beginning of the end. 
This is a stmggie between rampant capital and 
prostrate labour." Did he speak of a meeting 



of delegates ^ Rie infenned them that at m 
meeting of delegates in Minchester, i| was r»> 
solved, tbat they would not identify themaelvca 
with any class in a. turn-out merely ibr the ad- 
vance of wages. Was the people's Charter 
mentioned by him ? Yes. What did he say 
about it*? He said the struggle waa strictly 
political, and that all work should cease till the 
document known as the People's Charter had 
become the law of the land. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Who said this > 

Mr. HILDYARD :— M'Cartney. Did he men* 
tion the names of the different places that were 
united with him in endeavouring to effect that 
oliject ? Yes ; he, mentioned Staffbrdahire, 
Yorkshire, Ashton, Stalybridge, and many other 
places. Was Birmingham mentioned? Y'es; 
** above all," said he, '' you have the support of 
the men of Birmingham, who carried the Re- 
form Bill." Now, on Saturday morning, the IZQt 
of August, were you at Eccles ? Yes. About 
seven or eight o'clock in the morning, was there 
a mob assembled there ? Yes. Was the mob 
addressed from a cart? Yes. Was Morrison, 
present at that meeting ? Yes. Was there an 
address, purporting to be an address from Mr. 
Locke, one of the Bridgewater Trustees, read > 
Yes. After that was received, what took place ^ 
It was proposed that it should be bum(id. Did 
Morrison again address the mob on that oeca- 
sion ? Yes. Did he addreu them to the same 
purport as he had done preriously ? Quite in 
the language of encouragement. When the 
speakers had ceased to addressed the mob, did 
the mob march on? Yes. Had they a fiag 
with them ? Yes. Did the fiag go in advance 
of the meeting. Yes. And how did the mob- 
move ? — Irregularly, or in order ? They formed 
a procession of four or five deep. 

Mr. MURPHY :--I don't ask you anything.. 
Cross-examined by BERNARD M*CARTNEY» 
a defendant : — I am desirous, my Lord, of asking 
him a question. What dates have yon spoken 
to with regard to the meeting, at which you any 
M'Cartney waa preaent ? The 11th of Angnal. 
Did yoo*notice the counsel who examined yoa» 
requesting you to state briefly, the whole sub- 
stance of what yon heard M'Cartney aay at thy 
meeting ? Yes. You have done so ? Yes. Yoa 
have ! You don't remember, then, M'Cartney 
saying anything more than what you have r». 
lated ? 0, 1 may have heard many things nose, 
but a brief statement was what I was asked for. 
Did you hear M'Cartney urge thai meeting to 
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Wtj ptrtienlir line of conduct ? Ton urged tliem ing tAke piaoe / Tlinriday, the 11th of Angnsft* 

to oontinae in tbeiscpresent coarse, and thai Did yon hear, oi^ do yon know of yonr own 

nhimalely ibey would be sncceasfnl. Did you knowMgc, anything of gentlemen and men of 

hear any iigunctMns given hy M'Cariney to the Prop«rty in that immedmte neighbourhood snp. 

meeting, withTCgard to the general character of P^^*"* "^'^^ ^<»**' money, and other asdstance, 

their conduct, in the adoption or following o6t t»«>«5 who were on strike, or engaged in the tum- 

tif that comae, which yon say he .^commended ? ^'^^ * ^ ^TZ "^.t 21^' "'"'f * J'*'' 
J i-A iMf '.JT I' I "'^ ^^^ attended another meeting on Saturday, 

i left ircartney speakmg. i ^j^^ jj^j^ , ^^^ , ^rtmni ? No. f did not see you 

The JUDGE :-Th»t is the patty, is it > I am ^ ^^ ^^eting at all. Were there any indications 
iioite poaitiTe that is the men [alluding to ofviolence. that came within your own knowledge. 







either at Worsley or Bat ri croft ? —Violence to 



M^ARTNET : — Did you hear anything said : peraoU or property ? No. 1 think yon have swoni 
^ the aMredness of property ? No. Did you in evidence, if my memory serves me, that I re- 



hear me recommend to that meeting to abstnin 
from cYCiy act which would hav^ a tendency to 
destroy cTcn one single blade of grass ? I was 
not there at the time. What might be the 
nnmben Which yon estimated that meeting at ? 
Nearly 200, I think. Did yon cencdTe that 
meeting to be generally of a peaeeful character, 
or a mere mob? Alter our men had been 
stopped from work by the same men I saw 
around me, f could not consider them peaceful. 
Now, sir, will yon just tell me and the juiy, 
what indication of anything that was not peace* 
Ivl you saw at that meeting ? 

The JUDGE : — Turning out the men from 
their work. 

M'CABTNSY :— My Lord, } am not speak- 
tag of the conduct of the party or parties who 



««! •! M. we*., but I «n deriio.. of having ^^ „, mentioned Mrml pteoM th.t __. 
fa. etiaeM. of <be geMrd d.«»eter of the „.^ ;„ ^ „,„,e««.t, «>d " AboT. dl," Mid 



commended a strictly peaceable course of action ? 
No, I did not hear yon. 

The JUDGE :— He did not hear you ontr and 
therefore you might have said it, though he did 
not hear it. 

MCCARTNEY :— I thought he said, in answer 
to counsel, that I recommended peace. 

The JUDGE :— What I have taken down is— 
M'Cartney said, " FeUow-slaTes, this is the be- 
ginning of the end. This is a struggle between 
rampant cajntal and prostrate labour." He iu- 
formed them that ai a meeting of delegates held 
in Manchester, it was resolved, that they would 
not identify themselTes with any class that 
turned out merely for the advance of wages. He 
said the struggle is strictly political, and that alt 
work should cease till the document known as 
the People's Charter, became the law of the 

ere 



meetuig whicti I addressed. What indication of 
other tlian peaoeableness was there given at that 
meeting which f addressed ? 

The JUDGE :— You saw no actual violence at 
tbat meeting? 

WITNESS :--No actual Tiolence except the 
pieacnee of people who stopped the mill. Did 
yen see in, or at that meeting, any of the gentle- 
men of the nei|;hbourhood whom you knew to be 
■Sgistrates ? No, not one. Did you see a gen* 
tleman on horseback outside the meeting ? J did. 
Did you know that gentleman to be a magistnte? 
No. Do yon know that he is not? Yes, if he he 
the gentleman that I allude to. Did you see a 
gentlenian in a gig? No. Yon think there jrere 
none of the magistratea of that Ticinity present at 
the meering while I was addressing them ? No. 
Might then have been ? There might have been 
a dosen, for amlit I know. Have you reason to 
hcBeve, or dis^yeUeve, that I was present wiUi, or 
at sU asized up in the party who went to your 
wsika, or in the vicinity of yodr vrorks ? No, 
yon were not there. Then wh/ ttbt say that ? 



he, "you have the support of the men o( 
Birminghanf, who carried Reform;'* — that it 
what he says. 

M'^RTNEY >-You heard me m^ nothing 
of m necessity of those who attended that 
meeting, respecting even the opinions of those 
who dflflered with them in politics ? No. Yon 
had gone then, }ou say ? — You did not hear me 
urge them to keep the peace? No. Did yon 
hear me ui^ge them to a contrary tenour of .eon- 
duct ? No. Was not the meeting markefl by the 
absence of violence ? Threatemng language was 
used by persons at that meeting towards those 
who were occupied at our works. 

GEORGE ROWE, examined by Mr. POL- 
LOCK :— Were you in the month of August last, a 
coachman in the employ of Mr. Greenwood, aa 
innkeeper at Eccles ? Yes. Are you.aopiainted 
with the person of M*Cartney ? I never saw him 
before that night. Where did yon see him first ? I 
saw him on the 11th of August,in the Bull's Head, 



yon did not ask It. Whendidtfa^m^- ! in fiedes. Did you see him addressing a meeting 
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off peo|>le in EedM ? No. Do yon remember 
his engaging a cani^;e from your master, to 
take him somewhere? Yes. Where to? To 
Uigh. What time of day was that ? We started 
from Eocles abont ten minntes past six, in the 
erening. Did yon hear him say at what time 
he must be at Leigh ? He said he was to be 
there a little before eight o'clock. How far is 
it from Ecdes to Leigh? Between eight and 
nine miles. Did you drive him to Leigh ? Y^, 
ib. Did yon see anything more of him that 
erening ? In half an hour after, sir, I was coming 
. home again, and, on my left-hand side, coming 
ont of Leigh, I saw him again.^He was merely 
pnlling his hat off, and bowing. Was there any 
body else there ? There were people mustering 
about; that was all I saw. Where was he 
standing ? H^ was standing on a Inmp of dirt, 
addressing the meeting. 

SAMUEL TURNER, examined by lir. WORT- 
LEY : — ^What are yon ? A farmer. Do you liye 
at Ashton-nnder-Lyne ? Yes. Do you remember 
being at a meeting on Thacker's ground in Ash- 
ton? Yes. What day?— O^ Sunday? No, on 
Tuesday, the 9th of August. What time of the 
day wu the meeting held ? It was arranged for 
six o'dock in the morning. Were you there at 
six ? I wu there a few minutes after. How 
many people wen there ? 800 or 900, or 1000. 
When yon first went ? Yes. Did they increase 
afterwards ? Yes. Was there any cart for the 
speakers to stand on ? Yes, a cart or a waggon, 
I cannot speak to which. Who was in the 
chair ? At the time I went there was no one in 
the chair. Did you see any one moved into the 
^air ? Yes, Mr. Southam. 
The JUDGE :— Is he a defendant ? ^ 
Mr. WORTLEY .*— No, my^Lord,— Do yon 
know Pilling? Yes. Did bespeak? Yes. Did 
he say anything about Manchester ? Yes. What 
did he say? He wished to go along with the 
body to Manchester, to meet the masters at the 
Sxchan|[e, as the masters would not meet them. 
What else did he say ?— Did he say what they 
were to do as they went ? 

Mr. DUNDAS >-Ask what he «a«f.— Don't 
put it into his mouth. 

Mr. WORTLEY .—I don't want him to make 
a long speech. 

Mr. DUNDAS :^He is not a de?er man 
%lien yon get nothing out of him. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— Do you remember any- 
thing else ? He wanted them to go and meet the 
masters, and hare a £sir day's wages for a frur 



day's labour. Is that all ? And they nnst not 
resume their labour till they get the wages of 
1840. Anything said about the mills? I am 
not aware, sir. Very well ; yon know a man of 
the name of Woolfenden ? I have seen him, sir. 
Was he there ? I cannot speak to him. You 
know the man who goes by the name of Geaenl 
Lee? Yes, I saw him there that morning. 
What is his real name ? That I am not awaie of, 
only he goes by the name of General Lee. 
What did you see him doing? [My Loid, we 
shall prove by other witnesses that that is Ro- 
bert Lees, one of the defendants.] What iad 
you see Lee doing? O, I did not see him doing 
anything. Did the mob move towards Man- 
chester ? They did. What did General Lee do > 
He went along with them. Where did he go— 
in the front or back of them ? That I am not 
aware of. I went to get my breakfrkst, and af- 
terwards went in with them to Manchester. 
Did you pass through Holt Town ? I did. At 
Holt Town did yon see the mob do anything ? 
Yes ; I saw them stop two or three frictorieSi 
What do yon mean by stopping two or three 
fketories ? They came to the doors, and when 
they would not admit them in, they used aome 
kind of violence to press them out. Did you 
see anything done tcv any of the doors in Holt 
Town ? I saw one where the '* stoops" [doors] 
were shifted loose by forcing theoL Did you 
see any person leaving them as they went to 
Manehester ? No. Did you see anybody in the 
front of them ? No. Did you recognise any of 
those whom yon did see ? I did not know any 
party, for they came from all parts of the conn- 
try. When did yon last see General Lee ? Not 
after leaving Ashton. Did you continue with 
them ? — Did you see any person meet the mob 
as they were going to Manchester ? No. — O yea, 
a Manchester magistrate met them. Was that 
Mr. Maude, the magistrate ? Yes, sir. Who had 
he with him ? Well, there was another gentle- 
man, who, I understand, is a magistrate. I 
believe they call him Mr. Brown. — ^Thcre were 
some soldiers in Stevenson's-square. Wlien 
did you first meet Mr. Maude ? I met him dovin 
at the frictories in Holt Town. — That place is 
above Ancoats-lane, and is on the Ashton roaid. 
When you came down to the factories, yon saw 
Mr. Maude, and after that you saw the military 
in Stevenson's-square ? Yes. Did you see Mr. 
Maude speaking to the mob ? Yes. Were yon 
at a meeting that same day at Granby-row- 
fields ? Yes. Did you see people coming away 
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fran iliat ? Tet; they frafe ooming away in a 
pioiDettioii. Did yoa lee anybody in front of it ? 
Why, tbera were hmidiedi of thooiands, bat I 
Ad not know any one in particolir. Am I to 
ni M lfritOTil that the last time yon saw Lee, was 
In the norningy at Aahton? Tet. Yon never 
law him iA Manchester that day at all ? No. 

CnMS-ezamined by Mr. DVNDAS :— Have you 
ever said so, my friend? No» never. They are 
Bistal^ who think yon did ? I never saw Lee 
after leaving Ashton on that morning. Was 
tkif eoBpany of people that yon had been at- 
tending, the same people that had been in Ash- 
ton ? Fart of them. Did yon vndentand that 
fhey were going to Manchester aboat their 
wages ? tlie expression was that they would 
go to meet the masters at Manchester, as the 
masters would not meet them. And why did 
yott go with them ? On purpose to see what 
wodd he the tennination of it. Was it to 
gnftify yourself, or had you any other object in 
liew ? There was a lad of mine going, and I 
figHowied htm, lest he shonld get into some 
aenpe. I wiO tell the troth now. Did the 
people who went in sneh a body to Manchester, 
fcHofw Mande to town ? — ^Did be go at the head 
ef them to town ? No. What then became of 
Mande ? He vras there at twelve o'clock when 
the people vrere stopping the factories, and he 
told them to be peaceable and comfortable. He 
said, " There is a meeting in Granby-row-fields, 
and if yon' irisli to go and meet them there, yon 
win ind everything right, and straight, and 
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The ATTOENBT-GSNERAL -.—First he told 
fhcm not to stop the ftctories ?— They were 
stopping a mill? Tes; he told them not to 
stop the £Ktories, that a meeting was going on 
in Granby-row-fields, and that if they would 
go there they wonid find everything right, and 
strsight, and comfortable^— (Laughter.) 

Mr. DUNDAS >-Did the^ go in the direction 
of Granby-row-fields ? I am not aware of it. 
IMd yon recognize any one among the peisoos 
who met in the early part of the day, as they 
were coming from Granby-row-fields? No; a 
part of them stuck together, and we went down 
to the Exchange to see what would be said of 
it, O then they did not take the advice of the 
■Mgiscnte ? No ; I did not go to Granby-row- 
iaUit I know. Where did you go ? We went 
to take a glass of ale, and a bit of '' tummef' 
tocalr What did the magistrates do? They 
iKQfted the body through the town, and gave 



them every praise that possibly eonld be given 
them fbr being so quiet. Was the mob in good 
humour with the magistrates ? Well, I should 
think so ; I novel' saw any quarrelUng ; I saw 
" neawt to fait about" How frur did you go 
with the mob afterwards ? — Bid you go to the 
Exchange ? I had been thero before that, and 
on going down to Granby-row-fields, I met a 
party leaving it. Did you see any of the mas- 
ters at the Exchange ? I did not know anybody. 
Was there any parley between the masters and 
these men ? O there vna nothing at all stirring. 
Was there a mob there ? No mob at all. And 
what became of all- those men yon came to 
Manchester with ? they all went to Granby- 
row-fields. Why did you go then to see if there 
was anght to do, or not ? Why did I go there ! 
I war na General Lee. When did yon get home 
to your house that night? About half-past 
four, or five o'clock. Did you find the people at 
Granby-row-fields gmng bad^ all comfortable, 
peaceable, and straight a^head ?— Were they in 
good humour? I saw nobody fight. No ; that 
is the least degree of good humour. Were they 
going home to their own place ? Yes ; Ukc 
myself. Tou were going home in good humour ? 
I iras going home to my wife and family. 

ARCHIBALD M'MULLEN, examined by Sir 
GREGORT LEWIN :— Are yon an Inspector of 
the Manchester Police force ? I am, sir. Now, 
on the 9th of August, did a large assembly of 
persons enter Manchester? There did. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Were you in Court while 
the last witness was being examined ? I was 
not. Were you in Court yesterday ? No. 

ffinGREGORY LEWIN :— That assemblage 
cam^rom the neighbourhood of Ashton'— from 
the direction of Ashton ? About what time of the 
day was it that they arrived? Between ten and 
eleven o'clock. Were the numbers very great ? 
They were, sir. Have yon any notion of what 
the numbers might be ? I cannot form any exact 
notion. Were they hundreds, or thousands 
Thousands I should say. What took place 
Coming down Ancoats-street, they divided, 
you seea Mr. Maude previously ? I had. Where 
did he meet them ? When I saw them they were 
at the comer, of PoUard-street, and Ancoats- 
street. Now at the time Mr. Maude met them, 
were they advancing in regular order? They 
were, sir. They had not broken or dispersed at 
that time ? Ko. Just describe how they were 
marddng ? They were four abreast in a prooea- 
sion. Were they marching arm-in-arm or not ? 
No, Were there any women amongst them? 
Yes. Where were they ? la different parU. 
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Aay banners ? No. Tlags ? No. Any nrniii of 
any description ? Some had fmall sticks in their 
hands. Now, you say Mr. Maude nlet them at 
the comer of Ancoats-street, and Great Pollard- 
street ?— Was any one with them then ? Some 
of the military men were there with Colonel 
Wemyis. Did you see Mr. Maude advance up 
to them, and address them ? Yes, but I could 
not hear what was gmng on. At the time he 
was speaking to them, had the procession halted ? 
They had. How long did this last ? For a short 
time. What followed upon that? On going 
down a short distance from there, some of them 
began a breaking off from the procession, and 
stopping a milL After he ceased to speak to 
them, did they advance after him ? They turned 
out of Pollarti-street, and down great Ancoats- 
street, ip. the same processional order. I left 
Great Ancoats-street, and went to Mr. Murray's 
mill, and met a mob of fifty persons or more 
tliere. Now. what took place there ? They de- 
manded the hands to be tamed out of the mill. 
Did you interpoae at all ? Not at that time. I 
stood by. Were the hands turned out, in con- 
sequence of that demand ? One of the managers 
came to the door, and told them to atop, and the 
hands would be turned out. Were they turned 
out ? I don't know ; I did not stop. I went 
from there to the Town-hall, and the next meet- 
ing I saw, was a meeting in Granby-row-fields. 
Now, to the best uf your judgment, how many 
were therein Gmnby-row-fields? — ^Did anything 
take place here ? Not at that time. I was not 
there more than five minutes. The next thing I 
heard, was tiiat the mob were breaking the Ox- 
ford Twist Company's mill. This was about four 
o'clock. They were breaking the windows^ and 
turning the hands out. I went down there. The 
military had got there before me, and had ^en 
twelve prisoners into custody. ^ 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Did you see that? No. 

The JUDGE :^Did yon see that? No, my 
Lord ; information was received at the Town- 
halt, that this was done. 

Sir GREGORY LBWIN :— Did yon go there 
in consequence of information you had received ? 
Yes, and I found the military there. The win- 
dows were broken. Were there stones flying 
about or not ? I did not perceive any. Yon say 
the military had twelvb prisoners in custody? 
They had, sir. Were the window-frames broken 
as well as the windows ? They w^re, sir. Were 
the hands tumed out ? They were, sir. Was the 
mill stopped? Yes, sir. Did you see hi what 
direction tlie mob next proceeded ? Coming out 
from the mlllsp I saw them in the act of breaking 
Birley's windows. Is he a mill-owner in Man- 
chester ? He is. 



Tlie JUDGE t—Biriey's mill or housed His 
mills, my lord. 

Sir GREGORY LEWJN :— TeU me the man- 
ner hi which the attack you saw, was made? 
They were throwing stones at the wmdows. Did 
they use anything else besides stones? There 
were some coals which they used ss well. Did 
you see a hammer there ? 1 did not, sir. Were 
there any slates broke ? I dki not see any slates, 
sir ; the gates were broke. How were they broke? 
I did not see them breaking them; they were 
broke when I ceached the place. Did you ob- 
serve the particular state of the gates ? Yes, sir. 
Describe the state they were in? Theboaids 
were broken quite through, as if with sosBe veiy 
strong instminent. Did you see anything re- 
markable inside ?~Did you see any bags of cot- 
ton ? I saw some inside the yard. How many 
panes of glass were there broken ? I should think 
about 3000 or 4000. With regard to the win- 
dow frames ? A great number of them were 
broken 4>ut, sir. How came they to leave Burley's ? 
A strong body of the police came up, and imme- 
diately took some of the mob into custody; sad 
otliers were apprehended inside of the gates by 
theoveriookeraofthemiU. Fhun Birley's where 
did they go ? They proceeded to Becton's. Is 
that another mill ? Yes. When they got to Bee- 
ton's what did they do ?— Stirling and Becton's, is 
it ? Yes. When you got there what did you see? 
The window frames were all smashed t» pieces. 
Were the mob doing anything as regards the 
window frames when you got there ? I did not see 
them doing anything. What were they doing? 
A body of the police had then got up, and the 
mob went away. Were the mob resisted by fhe 
people, on the premises ? They were. Did the 
town of Manchester continue in a bad state? 
Yes, for several days. Were the shops shut up ? 
They were. Were the mills generally stopped 
throughout the town ? They were. Do you know 
a person of the nsme of Leach ? I do, sir. In 
consequence of infonnation that you received, did 
you get a warrant and go in search of him ? I 
did, sir. Did you find him? The chiaf-superin- 
tendant found him. What is Leach ?— When 
did you find him ? On the 17th. What is his Ural 
name? James. What is he? He keeps a amall 
bookshop. Where did you find him ? In his own 
house. When you got to his house, did yoa 
notice anything particular ? Not at the first en- 
trance. But after? Yes, a board. Was there 
anything on the board? Yes. Whatwasit? A 
large placard. Did you notice a placard tliey 
were reading at the time ? No, sir, I did not. 
Tell me, b that [handing witness a copy of tiio 
** Executive Placard"] the idacard yoiigolci» 
the board? Yes, tiiat is it. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— What day was this ? 
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Sir GREGORY LEWIN: — It was on the 
17th ; I told you two or three times. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— I am much obUged for the 
infomutioxi. 

Tha ATTORNEY-GBNERAL then pat in 
• copsr of the *' ExecQtiTe Placard/' 

Hie JUDGE ^-OITe nethe fint worda in the 
fenrth p«F^T•ph aft the bottom. 

'nie ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— <'Let none 

The JUDGE :^Mine is, " Let none deqmir.'* 

The ATTORNET.GENERAL :— I do not 
know, mj lord, whether it happens from accident ; 
bet, I bdiere, the fatt was, that the types were 
aeised, and some fiew eopiea were stmck off 
afterwaids for the convenience of yoer lord- 
•hip. 

The JUDGE ?— I see ''despair^ is not exactly 
in the same letter. 

The ATTOENEY-GENERAL :— When the 
types woe iiMui4» some of the letters £bU out, and 
three were pat in. 

Sir GREGORY L8WIN r-^-Was the placard 
n the shop ? Yes. Where wis it in the shop ? 
On a board against the wall. I think it was at 
night yon apprehended Leach? Yes, about 
deren o'clock. Was there any reason lor be- 
lieTing AhaX he was in the shop, before yon went 
there ? I cannot say, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :^How 
long have you resided in Manchester? Abont 
seveuteen yean. Are you aware, that then has 
been a proccssioo every 16th of August, during 
liiel enliBe time ? I believe there vras. Are yon 
aware that it was in contemplation to have a pro- 
oossion on the last 16th of August ? Yes. Are 
yon aware, that there were notices issued by the 
committee, appointed for the management of 
that procession to the effect, that, in consequence 
of the recommendation of the magistretes, and 
the disturbed state of the district, there would 
he Bd procession hdd ? I believe it was so. Are 
yoe aware, that it was afterwards intended, that 
a public meeting should be held on a private 
piece of ground, belonging to Mr. Scholefidd ? 
I am not aware ofthat. Did you see placards in 
the tint instance, to that efftet? I believe I 
did. YoQ believe you did— «nd why cBd not yon 
answer? 

The iUDGB :^What placards do you allude 
to? 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Placards, my Lord, an- 
Boaanig, that a public meeting, which was toj 
he held on a private piece of ground, belonging 



to Mr. Scholefield, was put off in conseqnenee of 
the state of the district. [To witness] Are you 
aware that Mr. Scholefield communicated to the 
magistntes, that he would not have that meeting 
there, in consequence of the state of the town? 
No. Are you aware, that the meeting did not take 
place there on the 16th ? Not to my knowledge. 
On the virtue of your oath, I ask yon, did you 
ever see so tranquil a 16th of August, as the 
last ? O, no ! What was there indicating dis- 
turbance ? I never saw the town so full of people 
before. Did any breach of the peace take place 
on that day ? I am not aware that there was any 
breach of the peace on that day. Are you not 
aware that many weeks' notice was given, that 
there was a procession on the 16th of August, 
by what was called the Hunt's Monument Com- 
mittee, and that those notices were circulated 
throughout the country? I cannot say they 
were circulated throughout the country,' but 
the report in town was such. I don't know 
what WIS in the country. There were notices 
for several weeks my lord, that there would be a 
procession. [To the witness.] Now, the notice 
that there would not be a procession was short 
•—the procession iras put off by only a few days 
notice? Yes, I believe that was so. And then 
the unusual gathering in Manchester on that day 
might have been caused by the- persons who got 
notice in the country of the procession about 
to be held, but who had not got notice that it 
was put off ? I cannot say. Now, when did you 
get notice of the marching of these people to 
Manchetter? On the 9th— -Tuesday. At what 
would you estimate the number of penons that 
usually attended those demonstrations on the 
16th ? They were very small lately*-:for the last 
two or three yean. Have you ever seen 50,000, 
40,000, or 30,000, in one of those procejisions 
on the 16th ? No. Have you ever seen them 
estimated in the newspapen at 300,000 ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-My lord, I 
object to this question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Well, how many days was 
Manchester in a disturbed state ? About four or 
five days. When did Manchester begin to as- 
sume a perfectly tranquil appearance, altogether ? 
About fire or six weeks. Do you mean by tran- 
quillity a return of the men to their work ? For 
several weeks there were outbreaks occasionally 
in different parts of the town. W^hat time did 
you apprehend Leach? At eleven o'clock on the 
night of the 17th. Now, had you visited his 
house before eleven o'clock, for the purpose oi 
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tivMUng him ? No, but I had paned hii hoiiM 
■evenl timet in the ooane of the erening. Did 
yoa watch him going in? — Did yon tee him 
fo In? Nob Wera 700 enqniring for him? 
No. About what time were you past before ?^ 
Toa paaied eevecal timet, and what did yon patt 
for? To take notice of what waa going on. 
When did yon commence to parade before 
Leach's hoote ? Aboot three o'clock. And did 
yon keep watching there from three o'clock till 
yon anetted him ? No. Did yon enqnire at any 
period before you arretted him, whether he wat 
in or not ? I made several enqmriet, but I could 
get no information. How did you enquire af- 
lerwardtf when did yon get information ? When 
I got to the home I enquired. But you did not 
go before to enquire ? Not to hit house. Now, 
afar, had yon any reason to know the hour at 
whidi Leadi returned to hit own houte ? I had 
not Did you at any time itate that you had ? 
No, I did not If your memoiy wat refrethed, 
would yon know? — Did you ttate before the 
magistrates that you had reuon to believe that 
Laadi did not return tai ten o'clock?— Did 
yon state to the magittntet that you had 
reaton to believe that Leach would be in 
hit hoote at ten o'clock? No. Do you 
recollect what you twore before the ma^ 
gittratea? No. Doyoorecollect,tir,thatitwatyou 
that arretted me ? I do. Do you reeoDeet when I 
wat in cnttody,that a gentleman came down to tee 
me ? I do, lir. Do you recollect him having 
thirteen or fourteen lettert addretted to mei Yea. 
Do yon rtcoUeot my telling him to open thote 
Iflttert in your pretence ? Yet. And you won't 
undertake to tay what hour Leach returned, or 
that you expected to tee him tiiere at ten o'clock. 

Ro-oxamined by the ATTORNEY-GENB- 
RAL:— Detcribe the ttate tif the town on the9th 
andlOtfaofAugnat? On the 9th, a great number 
of mffit were ttopped ; and, on the lOtfa, the mob 
wera entering thopt and taking bread. The ma- 
gittratet were twearing in tpedal conttablet, at 
fottat they could get them. Wat there any buti- 
neu done in Manchetter during the whole of that 
Tnetday and Wedneaday? None at all. Tliit 
watTnetdaythe9tfa,andthe 16th would be the 
IHUuvoratry of Hunt— the foUowmg Tuesday? It 
would, air. When did the pfodaaaation of the 
isogittratet come out? I am not aware that they 
put any procl a ma ti o n out. When did the Queen's 
proclamatfam come out?— Do yon remember 
that? 

The JUDGE :— It hi not In evidence. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— It it, my 
X^rd i it came out on the 16th, and the procla- 



mation of the magittntet came out on tiie 14tfa. 
— How long after thb wat it before die miila i« 
Manchetter returned their work ? It would be 
about a fortnight before they attempted to ttart 
their mills again. Did any military come into 
Manchetter? Yet. How many? A large nam- 
her. The Gnardt came in from London. Whea 
didtiieGuanitcomein? I bdieve it would be oa 
theUtfa. ItwatonaSundaymonung, Ibeliere. 
Well, tiiat would be the 14th.-Did any artillery 
come in? Yet. Do you reooDect what foroeof 
artillery you taw ? They had two field-pieoea. 
Do you remember if any other bodiet of military 
came in? There wat a great number. 

RICHARD BE8WICK twoni. 

MCCARTNEY :— May I inquire ftom the wit- 
nett» wliether he hat been in Court to-day during 
tiie fnramin t rio n of any of the preeedinf wi tnf m > 



BESWICK:— I have not, Mr. McCartney. 
Noryettecday? No. 

Examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL. : 
— ^You are chief tnpeiintendant of police to the 
borough of Manchetter, I believe ? Yet, tir. Yoa 
were to in Augutt lait ? Yet. Where were yon 
on the 9th of Augutt Ittt ? At the Liverpool Aa- 
tiiet. On the buttnett of your office? Yea. 
What time did you get back to Mandietter from 
Liverpool? Late on Tuesday evening. Inwliat 
ttate did you fold the town of Manchetter when 
you returned to it? On Wednesday moming, I 
idmnd it in a moat dittdrbed ttate. Wat any of 
the ordinary butinett of the town going on at all ? 
On Wednoiday morning, there were aome few 
placet working, but during the day they were 
ttopped. 

The JUDGE :--Were tome miDt at woik ? My 
Lord, I don't know whether the millt were woric- 
ing or not, but tome mfihJnet were tuinlng at 
variottt placet in town, but daring the day they 
ttopped. 

The JUDGE t— Do you mean the machinery 
ofthemiUt? No, my Lord, but in machine shopa 
—thopt in the town where marhinet are made. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Some few 
of thete were at work on Wedneaday mondng, 
but they ttopped in the courte of tba day ? Yes. 
Now can you, from your knowledge, atstein whai 
manner any of them were atopped? Yeti lame 
numben of pertont went in bodiet. 

The JUDGE:— Did yon tee tlMm? Idid«my 
Lord; and they ordered the enginet to be ttopped* 
or they would destroy the windowa. Were you 
in different parts of Mancfaeater during tiiat day ? 
I waa. Wat there any part of Manchetter free 
from tbit interruption ? At tome porta of the day, 
all parte of Manchester ware Interruptid. Can 
yon form any notion of the number of penoaa 
who were OBoving abmit from place to plaoe, fin 
Maiidieiter, doiQg what you have described? v 
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cannot form any opinion as to thdr luttber, bat 
a very laige number of penons wese moving 
about that I never aaw in the town in my life. 
Ton are now apeaking of Wednesday the 10th ? 
Tea. ATerylaigenomberofatrangers were then 
in town. Are yon arqnainted with the fact of a 
procemion taking plaee annually in Blancheater, 
on Toeaday the 16th of Aognit ? 
Mr. DUNDAS t—Jsumatty, not mmmaUy on 



The ATTORNET-GENERAL :-0 yes, an- 
nnaOy on the 16th of Augnst. 

WITNESS :— Yea, they have done so for many 
fsanpaat. Oflate years has that procession been 
▼ery much, or Tery little attended? Lately, very 
Httielndeed. How long have you been acquainted 
with Manchester, so as to be able to speak to 
facta ? I have been in the Manchester po- 
thirteen or foortesn years. Now, I beg to 
ask you this diatinet question, and pray answer it 
with great care,— are you able to tdl me whether 
with TCferoDce to the procewion on the 16th of 
August, it was usoal for people to collect together 
to Bmoh as six or seven days before ? Certainly 
moL What I want to know is, whether the large 
number of peraoDS in Manchester on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, could be reforred to the procession 
that was to take place on the 16th of August ? No. 
Then I cannot understand the cross-examination 
In the sense that ?ras intended. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I did not cross-examine 
Mm in tiiat way at all, my Lord. 

The JUDGE : — It is no matter now. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— The Attorney-General need 
not be angry about it ; I told him that that wak 
BDt the obfleet for which the witness was crosa* 



The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My friend 
w for himself only. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— I answer for myself par- 
tfcalarly, that I am angry — my friend never is. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL [to witness] : 
—Now win you describe the sets of the persons 
yosi saw duihig tiie course of that Wedneaday ? 

WTTHEfiS ^— Isaw large numbers of persons 
(oiag about on Wednesday, the 10th, in the 
Brighbovhood of Deanegate. 

The JUDGE :— la that hi the suburbs of Mun- 
cfcfstfr ? Itis, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — Did any 
■lilitary come in about that time ? There did, sir. 
Do you remember on what day ? On Thursday. 
Did yofu go to that meeting in Granby-row-fields? 
Tea ; I accompanied the mayor and magistrates, 
tke military and the acnstables! Did you* see 
Cfariitopher Doyle at that meeting ? Be was in 
the chair. Did you know Urn? Yes, he was 
tlMiuperseiially in the chair. What dumber of 
were collected at ihaX time ? I really 



could not tell, but they wen| to vartoua shops and 
demanded bread. In many instances the rcit^uesl 
was complied with and bread was thrown out to 
them. Do yon know any instances of their get- 
thig anything besides bread f In Oldham-stceet, 
also, a large number of persons were going about. 
Did you see whether they got anything besides 
bread ? No. What was tiie state of the town on 
the Thursday? A large meeting was held on 
Thursday morning, in Granby-row-fields. Where 
is that, in reference to Manchester ? It is within 
the borough of Manchester, near Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock; there were several thousands. Did 
you eiideavour to disperse that meeting I The 
mayor spoke to the chairman, Doyle, and the 
meeting generally} and told them that the town 
was hi a most excited state, and that he could not 
allow the meeting to continue longer, and hooped 
they would disperse and go to their' respective 
homes. Did Doyle, or anybody else, make any 
answer? I was on a restive horse, and did not 
hear particularly, but I believe Doyle was wisbfol 
for them to disperse. But, did the meeting dis- 
perse ? Not for sometime. The mayor and ma- 
gistrates told them to disperse, snd after keeping 
the people for ten minutes they did disperse ; — 
did the town dbntinue in that state for any length 
of time? It continued in that state for some 
days. 

The JUDGE ^— In the same state ? It con- 
tinued in the same state till Friday, but it im- 
proved after that. On the 17th, did you see any 
vrhere about Manchester a plscard ? Yes, I did. 
Just take the one that waa found at Leach's. — 
Were you present when this was taken ? [Hands 
him the Executive Placard]. No, I sent for it 
afterwards. Was a placard similar to this posted 
about the town of Manchester? Yes. When 
did you first see that phieard ? On the morning 
of the 17th. That was the first day you saw it ? 
Yes. That would be the day after which Hunt's 
procession was to have taken place. Now, did 
yon go to the house of Turner, the printer ? I 
did, sir. His name is at the bottom of this 
phu»rd? Yes. Did yon apprehend him? I 
did, sir. 

The JUDGE :— Is he one of the defendants ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— No, my Lord. 
[To Witness.] Did you search the house? I 
did, sir. Did you find a placard with any di- 
rectiont upon it ? There was one found by Mr. 
Ewart in my presence. Mr. Ewart is a gentle- 
man who accompanied me. I marked iCt and 
gave it to Mr. Gregory. It has my mark on the. 
back of it. It is the address of the ExecuUve 
Committee. 
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Tht JUDGE :— The conpcctfom are ^Hb pen 
ind ink— they are in writing ? Yet. my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Was it in 
that atate when you found it ? To the best of 
•my belief, it was. You do not know in whoae 
iiandwriting these corrections are? I do not, 
sir. Did you also find a press, and the type 
from which this placard had been printed? I 
did, sir. Did you take that too ? I did, sir. 
I believe you accompanied M'MuUen to Leach's 
house? Yes, I took M*Mnllen with me. Well, 
I believe that is more correct. Well, did you 
see that placard on a board ? I saw it on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

The JUDGE :— What day did you take Leach? 
Oi^ Thursday. — On the morning of the 17th, I 
saw a placard at Leach's door, and in the even- 
ing I took him into custody. You took also the 
printer that same day ? Yes, sir. Did you find- 
another copy of the placard on Leach's counter ? 
J did, ur. Did you mark it ? 1 did, sir. [The 
placard is handed to witness, who examines it, 
and returns it to the Attorney-General.] That 
is tlie one I found at Leach's, oa the counter. 
It is marked No. 6. — Leach. Did you also find 
this book ? [Hands it to witness.] I did, sir. In 
Leach's house ? Yes, sir. When you first saw 
that placard in Leach's shop, where abouts was 
it ? It was on a large board six or seven feet 
high, outside of Leach's door, and several people 
looking at it. Did you go to Carpenters' Hall 
on any day? Yes, I did. On what day did 
you go to Carpenters' Hall? I was there on 
several occasions. Do yon remember going on 
one jiay when there was a meeting ef some per- 
sons, which meeting you interrupted ? I went to 
the Hall of Science. On what day was that ? 
On the 16th of August. Who did you find 
there? I found Alexander Hutchinson, and a 
large number of persons calling themselves dele- 
gates. About how many persons did you find 
assembled there ? I believe there were several 
hundred persons altogether. You say, they 
called themselves ddegates? The m^ority of 
them did. Do you know any of them ? 1 know 
Hutchinson — that is all I know. 

The JUDGE :— Is he in the country ? 

Mr. GREGORY:— No, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :~Could you 
identify any of the persons by name that you 
. saw in this assembly as delegates ? No, I could 
not. ' Did you desire tliem to disperse ? I did, 
sir. The magistrates went to the room and told 
them the meeting was illegal, and that hi conse- 



quence of it, a large number of persona was eol- 
lected out-side the room — the magictrates gave 
' them some minutes to disperse, and they all went 
away. I do not know whether you would be able 
to indf ntify any of the persons in Court, as those 
who was there ? M'Cartney was there, bat I 
could not swear to it. Did they afterwards to 
your knowledge, assemble any where else ? No^ 
I was at the Town-hall afterwards, and had to 
send officers in varioua directions, under the 
direction of the mayor and magiatrates, as chief 
superintendent of the police. What was die 
number of the military altogether in Manches- 
ter, at that time ? I never heard the number ; 
there wa? a considerable number. 

Cross-examined by Mr. DUNDAS :— Whet 
time on the 16th of Anguat, was it that you went 
to the Hall of Sdenoe, and saw persons asKaa* 
bled there ? About eleven o*dock. Is tiie Hall 
of Science a large building ? Yes. And I think 
you said there were six or seven hundred there ? 
Yes, in the inside of the building. There was a 
very large number of peraons outside. The 
street was entirely filled. But they went about 
their business when they were told to go ? Those 
in the HaU of Science did. You were asked 
about the procession that is annually naade in 
Manchester, on the 16th of August, on Hunt's 
festival. Now, I ask you with a ^w, different 
from that of my learned friend, what number of 
persons used to attend when first you knew It ? 
Many thousands of persons when I first saw the 
procession^ What do you mean by many thou- 
sands ? 1 have seen perhaps five or six thousand, 
or more than that. Try again, you are a man with 
an eye for numbers, you know ? I cannot say more 
than five or six thousand. Now, you have stated 
that latterly the procession has rather declined ? 
Very much so indeed. What should you say has 
been the number of persons collected in the last 
two or three years, on the 16th of August ? I very 
much doubt there having been a meeting at aUon 
the last year. But on the last occasion that you 
had an opportunity of seeing it ? Two thousand. 
Now, where was this procession to go froaa, and 
to ? From New-cross to St. Peter's-fields, Peter's- 
street, ^^liat distance was this demonstration 
as eeople call it ? About half a mile. Did the 
people go with banners and music ? Yes. W^ene 
the public authorities in Manchester apprized 
and aware of these processions? Yes. Were 
such processious generally preceded by announce- 
meiUs, or placards? Yes, I think I always 
observed that to be the case. Did you aee anf 
announcement x)f sudi iprooession, a few days 
before the 16th of August last year ? I speak 
to you as a police authority— did you see any- 
thing that would lead you to expect such a pro- 
cession on the last 16th of August. I was aware 
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tUftt such a proceaatoii was intended, and I also 
knew that it was not to take place. Well, that 
is another answer. The poUcf , of course, woald 
have thdr eye on that day on account of such 
procesnon ? Yes, of coarse. You said just now 
thai you knew sometime before that such pro- 
cmrion wontd not take place : I was aware of it 
How short a time before the 16th of August ? 
I knew on the l&th. 

Cross-examitted by Mr. BAINES ^— What was 
the earliest time you were aware of the existence 
of that placard, which you call the ** Executive 
Placard ?" On the morning of the 17th. What 
time ? I belieTC about nine o'clock. You are 
aware, I believe, that in consequence of some 
information or other, a warrant was then out 
against Mr. O'Connor? Yes. When was the 
irtt tine that yon knew of the existence of that 
warrant ? Was it before that day or not ? Not 
before that day. It was 1 who had the execn- 
tion of the wairant. 

The ATTOTOET-GENERAL :— A warrant 
aigafnst whom, my Lord ? 

Mr. BAINES :— I should like to see it pro- 
daced. I want to know the day. I am not ex- 
actly aware of the day. You are not aware when 
the warrant against Mr. O'Connor was taken 
out ; but you think the 17th ? Yea. 
' The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— There was no 
wmrrant out against Mr. O'Connor on that day. 

Mr. BAINES :^Yes, he saya there was. 

The WITNESS : — No ; I have made a mis- 
take. The warrant I am speaking about was 
aigainst Dr. M'DoualL 

The ATTORNE Y-6ENERAL :— My learned 
friend^will excuse me, I was so satisfied that the 
thing did not exist, that I was inviting his at- 
tention to it. 

Mr. BAINES :— Now, I understand you that 
procesaionB of the kind yon have spoken of have 
taken plaee ever nnce the 16th of August, 1819, 
and the object of these processions you are 
sware is to oommeuorate the transactions of a 
certain day In that year in connexion with Henry 
Hnnt ? Yes. I believe you say these were much 
less fully attended than when you saw them ? 
Yes. Now, do you not know that in 1 840 ground 
was given in Mr. Scholefidd's burying-gronnd 
for erecting a public monument to the memory 
of Mr. Hunt ? I heard that one was erected, but 
I am not aware of the exact time ;- 1 think it 
was about twelve months ago. 

The JUDGE :— In 1840 ? I do not know the 
time, my Lord. It was absiit twelve months 



ago. Do you not know that, in the s|Nring of 
last year, the first stone of the monument waa 
laid, and it attracted great attention? Yes, it 
did. I believe Mr. O'Connor attended on the 
occasion of layuxf; the first stone (which took 
place on Good Friday), and there was a great 
deal of public interest excited in respect of it in 
the town of Manchester ? I believe he was there. 
Probably you are aware of this, that it was pub- 
licly announced that the opening of the monu^ 
ment would take place on the 16th of August 
last year ? I heard such a report. In fapt oh the 
anniversary of Mr. Hunt's death ? Yes. Now, 
are you aware it bad been publicly announced a 
long time before that there would be a general 
meeting on that day of all persons friendly to 
such principles, for the purpose of witnessing the 
opening, and also for the purpose of healing cer- 
tain dififerences that existed among dififerent 
branches of the Chartist body ? No, I did not hear 
that. Now, although you say that the interest in 
this procession had £sllen off and flagged, the erec- 
tion of this monument caused great excitement 
in Manchester ; and there was a great deal of 
public interest shewn in the matter ? No. But 
I am asking you as first police-constable of Man-> 
Chester, if yon have not sworn that such was the 
fact ? Yes. Now, tell me, if you please, what 
was the first time, to your knowledge, any stop- 
page of a mill took place in Manchester ? Before 
the 16th — on the 10th — Wednesday morning. 
Then before that time there had been none ? I 
cannot say that, sir.— I was absent. Then be- 
fore that time there was none ? O no, none to 
my knowledge. Now, I was going to call your 
attention to something that took place a fort- 
night before this. Were you not aware that 
notices of this description were placarded most 
extensively in the town of Manchester ?— 

"HUNT'S MONUMENT. 

" Men of Manchester, Salford, and the sur- 
rounding towns and villages, be at your posts ! 
— In conformity with the announcement of .the 
committee in the placards previohsly issued, we 
hereby give instructions to be observed on the 
16th August, 1842, when 

" A GRAND PROCESSION 
** Will take place to celebrate the completion of 
the monument, in memory of the late 
" HENRY HUNT, ESQ. 

** Those trades who resolve US join in the pro- 
cession are requested to meet the members of 
the National Charter Association, and other 
friends of Henry Hunt, in Stevenson's-square; 
precisely at ten o'clock in the forenoon, where 
the procession will be formed, and thenqe march 
in due order, headed and conducted by tv/o 
Marshals, through the following streets* — 
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DAmeIy» Lerer-street, Piccadilly, London-itHid, to 
Aidwick-greeiiy there to meet the petriot 

« O'CONNOIL 

** After which to move down Rosholme-road, 
Oxlbrd*road, Peter-street, pasting which the 
hands are instructed to play ' The Dead March.' 
It will next moTe along Deansgate/ St. Ann's- 
aquare, Market-street, Oldham-street, Oldham- 
roady Butler-street, to the Rev. J. Scholefield's 
borial-ground, where Feargus O'Connor, Esq., 
and the delegates from yarious parts of the coun- 
tryi will address the people. 

" GABRIBL HARGREAVES. 1 w.„u.,. 

" THOMAS RAILTON. / Marsnais. 

'* The committee most urgently and respect- 
jfhlly beg that all who join the procession will 
observe the same sobriety and docorum for which 
onr former gatherings have been so admirably 
'distingnished, and thns give another indication of 
our regard for psacc, law, and order. 

<* There will be a tea party and ball in the 
Carpenters' Hall on the same evening, at which 
Mr. OXonnor has promised to be present. Tea 
on the table at five o'clock in the afternoon. 
Tickets for which may be had, price Is., by ap- 
plying to Messrs. Heywood, Oldham-street ; Wise, 
Great Anooats-street ; Cooper, Bridge-street; 
Leach, Oak-street : and on Sunday evenings, at 
Carpenters' HalL 

" The gates of the premises en which the monu- 
ment is ereeted will be opened to the public at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon. Admission, one 
penny. The money to be added to the monu- 
ment fond. 

(" Signed on behalf of the Committee,} 
" WM. GRIFFIN, Secretary. 
<< JAMBS SCHOLEFIELD, Chairman. 

** Committee Roomi, Evei7-stieet,Manchest6r. 

Aug. 1, 1842. 

Now, 1 ask you, as a iisir man, had you not, 
on the day that this bears date, 10 days before 
tlie itoppage of the first mill in Manchester, seen 
il most extensively cirenlated ? I believe I had 
seen it ; but I was absent from Manchester for 
seven days at the Liverpool Anises. I think I 
had seen it. . 

The JUDGE :— Before yon went there ? Be- 
fore I went there} my Lord. 

Bfr: BAINES*:— This borial.ground'that we 
hav« heard spoken of is a burial-ground attached 
to the chapel of which Mr. Scbolefield ofilciates 
at dissenting minister? It is. It is one of 
those caned Cowherdites, or " Bible Christians," 
of which you have several in Manchester ? We 
have one in Salford. I do not know that we 
have any in Manchester. They are sometimes 
called Cowherdites, from Mr. Cowherd their 
founder, and sometimes Bible Christians ? I do 
not know that Their tenets are total abstinence, 
and abstinence from animal food? Yes. And 
Mr. Schulefidd belongs to the body? Yes. 



I Now it was on the morning of the 10th that jon* 
I first knew of the stoppage of any mill in Man- 
I Chester. I want to ask you whether on the 
I same day, the 10th, yon did not see this bill pin- 
carded through the streets of Manchester ? 

** The committee for the erection of Hunt's mo- 
nument respectfully informs the public, that, in 
consequence of the very unexpected eieitem^Bt 
of the town of Manchester and its vicinity, oooa^ 
sbned by the ' Turn-out for an advance of wages,' 
they have decided that the procesbion as an- 
nounced in former bills, for the 16th of Aoguat, 
1842, * will not Uke place,' lest it should give an 
opportunity to increase that excitement, the 
odium and consequences of which have beoi at- 
tempted to be fixed on the Chartist body. 

'* The meeting vriU be held on the premises of 
the Rev. J. Scholefield, where the monument can 
be seen. The ^tes will be opened at ten o'clock, 
and the meetmg will be addressed by Feargua 
O'Connor, Esq., and other delegates, at eleven 
o'clock. 

" The tea party and ball, ashy former bills, will 
take place in the evening at Carpenters' Hall. 

" N.B: A number of very neat China models 
of the monument have arrived, and will be ex- 
posed for sale on that day, at from 1«. 4d. to 
U. Sd. each, the profits of which are for the ftmda 
of the monument. ' ' * 

I dare say you remember seeing ihat ? I remem- 
ber seeing a bill stating that Ae procession would 
not take place, and requesting the members to 
meet in Mr. Scholefield's house. And ■— *|p^ng 
as a reason the very unexpected turn-out for aa 
advance of wages ? I cannot apeak to the body of 
the bill. All I can remember is, that a bill waa 
issued, stating that the procession would not take 
place, and requesting the members to meet at 
Mr. Scholefield's house. 

By the COURT :— When was that? I do not 
know the date, my Lord. I am sure if you will 
apply your mind, you will remember when it 
took place ? I believe it was the 15th. Will yon 
allow me to call your attention to when the pro- 
clamation of the Queen was received in Man- 
chester. That proclamation was issued, I be- 
lieve, in Manchester on the ISdi, and the pro- 
clamation of the magistrates on the 14tii. Now» 
1 ask yon whether, immediately after the prohi- 
bition of the procession, thb bill was not very 
extensively issued throughout the town of Man- 
chester ? 

" Procession and Meeting prohibited by the 
Authorities. —The oummitteo for the erection of 
Hunt's monument respeotfttily inform the public, 
that in consequence of the very unexpected ex- 
citement of the town of Manchester and its vki- 
nity, occasioned bv a turn-out for an advance of 
wages, Ihey have decided that the procession and 
meeting in Mr. Scholefield's premises, as an- 
nounced informer billsforthe Ifithof Aognst, 1842, 
will not take place, lertt it should give an opportu- 
nity to increase that excitement, the odium and 
consequences of which have been attempted to be 
fixed on the Chartist body. 

" The tea party an<^ ball, as by former bills, will 
take place in the evening, at Carpenters' Hall. 
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••RB. AiiMfcerof^«rrii«ia«tojmod«Uof 
the momuneiit hsre arrived, and will be «^>«^ 
for nle on thttt day, al firom If-fd.^ ";S?- 
each; the profttBoTivhidiuvforthefoiidsorthe 
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J. SCHOLEFIELD, ChainBaB. 

I heaid so, hut I cannot aay poaithrdy. 

The ATTORNBY-GBNBRAL J— Yott may 
take it that it was. 

Groa8..enuiBed by Mr. ATHBRTON :— You 
itabedtii>t,ant]»15th, yoawentto titeHaUof 
SooBoe* and iaw a niunber of penona catling 
thanadrca dftL^***- Now jnat reeoUect, did 
not they can UiemaelTea trades' delegates? They 
aaid tiwy were delegatea»hiit I do not know whe- 
ther tiiey said tndea' delegates or not. Do yon 
know that there had been people in ManAcstcr 
ealling themselves trades' delegaties ? I know 
there had been such persons. About that period, 
and shortly before the 16th ? Yes. And I sup- 
pose your memory Is not sufficiently distoict to 
ftMble yob to ny that they called tbemselTes 
tradea' delegates? Nok I cannot remember 
wli0&er Oey said tndea' dekgatea^r not. 

Cross-eninfaied by Mr. O'COKNOB :— Now, 
BeBwkkflwinaakyoaaqaestioo; yousaythat 
you saw the pUcud headed <« The Bxecutive 
Gomndttee" potted upon * board outside Mr. 
Lcadi'k door ? Yes, on aboard. What isLeach 
by ealfing? A dealer in publicatioos, and a 
printer. And a newsfcnder ? Yea. Now, sir, 
1 ask you on your oath, if you we not aware 
Oat when any parties belonging to any associa- 
tion or sodety whatever, print bills of iuy kind, 
they do not immediately send them to the seve- 
ral newsrenders hi the town, and that it is a 
oonaMm pvnotice tor them to paste them on 
botfds^ nd plaoe them outside their doors ? I 
an Bot aware of that. Have you passed Hay- 
wvd's ? 1 have. Hare you not seen them 
there?— Have you not seen placards there? I 
have secB them. Then why did you not tdl me 
se^— 4Iare yoo passed Coopar's? I have seen 
•one boards there. Hare you pMsedWillis'a? 
i cant remember. Hare you eves passed or 
seen boards ? I do not remember. Hare you 
sees It Haywaid's, Cooper's, Wallis's, and at 
other places, placaids wtiolly uncon nected w ith 
their bosiness? Witlfc- respect to Hayward's, I 
om't say. Have you at Cooper's? I hare. 
Hare yon seen plicMdi on the doors of the news- 

Tenders, headed "Murder, murder, lAurder;" 
and contaimng a great deal of an eiciting 
aature? "When newspapers are sold there, I 
have. Hare you not seen them independently of 

newspapers ? 



The ATTOIlMBY.GBl«BBAL:---What kind 
•f piaciids? 
Mr. O'CONNOR^— 1 tUnk I waa very aa- 

pttdi. 
The ATTORI^Y-GENBRAL ^-My nnpatu* 

odty does not proceed firom me, bot from the 

witaesa not answering. [To witness] Hav* 

you n(rt seen placards posted outtide newsveu- 

ders' ahopa of a more exciting cha r acte r than 

thai? 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— My Lord, 

I think that question b not ri{^t. 

By the COURT :— He says he frequenUy saw 
exciting placards of newsmen rdatbgtothenews^ 
papers thex had to sell. 

Mr; O'CONNOR :— You have been in the 
Mandiester police for thirteen or fourteen years ? 

Yes. Have you known, for the kst six or seven 
years, that it was the constant practice of many 
to attend these demonstrations on the IGth of 
August? I have often seen you during the years 
I have been in Mandiester upon these occasions. 
The meetings that were to come off had been 
known to tije aathoritiea? Yea; generally. There 
haa never been any mterfcrence with those asaet- 

faigs ? 1 am not aware that the enthoritiia erer 
hiterfered with them. There was notWngcallhii 
for their interference ?— No particular breach at 
the peace ? I have seen breaches of the peaoe 
committed there. 1 dare sayyouhare. Were 
you aware, of your own knowledge, that lar se* 
vera! ^eeks before the 16th of lart August, it 
was understood that a meeting of delegates waa 
to take place on the 17th, on the day after the 
demonstration? I was not aware. I think you 
sUted, in answer to Mr. Baines, that there was 
no warrant against me tiU M'MuUen was sent 
to Londoirto arrest me? I said my bdicf was 
that there was none tiU then. Do you know 
ivhat dato was the vrarrant? I don't know. 
Was it aflerthe 20th of September ? I beliere 
it was after the 20th of September that 
M'Mullen went Now, you being an active 
oiBeer, of course you made it your busineu to 
inquire into all the drcmnstances connected with 
the disturbances in the town of Manchester ?— 
When did you find that the pec^ b^gan to re- 
turn to their work after the 16th of Angust ? . 

By the COURT :— It has been steted that 
they began to return before that? Witness:— 
I don't beliere that any of the mills were opened 
for three weeks. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— What not tiU the 5th of 
September ?— About then-«ot for a fortni^ftor 
three weeks ? I think not. ^Do you mean ta » 
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fie that the men did not retorn to their ivoik at 
Manchester on the 22ndof Augoit, and that after 
then it beeadie generd, and ttiat there were not 
meetings between masters and men on the sob- 
ject ? I only know this, that i^ifoi the men went 
to work I was obliged, by the instructions of the 
mayor, to send officers to protect them. Then 
they did return — ^if you were to furnish them with 
protection ? Yes : but it was after the time. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Pray give 
the witness breathing time,--^Te htm time to 
answer your questions. 

WITNESS :— Mr. O'Connor puts his ques- 
tions, and does not let me answer them. 

By the COURT :— At what time did you send 
protection to the mills ? As soon as the people 
wished to return to work, I sent officers to Turious 
mills ; but that was not till three weeks after the 
turn>ont. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— When did the town of 
Manchester begin to resume its usual tranquil- 
lity? It was about seven weeks before all the 
hands went in. That was not my question. I 
asked, when did Manchester resume its usual 
tranquillity ; and not when the hands went in 
to work. — A town may be tranquil, though many 
hands in it may be idle. — Idle men walking about 
the street is no proof of disturbance ? I should 
say, something like a fortnight after the 9th. 
That brings us to Tuesday, 25rd of August, in- 
stead of Monday, the 22nd. Which was the 
worst and most excited day in Manchester ? I 
was there on the Wednesday, but I went to Liver- 
pool on the Thursday. When I returned, I sent 
out officers by order of the mayor, and therefore 
I am not in a position to answer you myself. 
Why, how can you be in a better position to in- 
form yourself of the state of the town than at the 
head of a police force ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— That would 
be only by hearsay. 

WITNESS :— If reports made to me will sa- 
tisfy you, I will give you reports. 

Mr. O'CONNER :— Do you mean to say that 
you cannot tell me the state of Manchester from 
your own knowledge ? I was confined for a month 
in the Town-hall, and not allowed by the magis- 
trates to go into the town. I was confined by 
.day and often by night. Not by night, for you 
went down to Leach's shop by night.^-You were 
not confined there then ? I went to Leach's' cer- 
tainly. I went to the Town-hall at five in the 
morning, and was frequently confined there till a 
late hour at night. What was the day on which 
you received the worst report ? After I returned 
to town» I should say the Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, the 10th, 11th and 12th August, were 



the three days on wUdi I rtoehred the wont 
reports. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— I hsve no more to ask 
you. 

CrosB-enmined by the defodant JAMES 
LEACH :— Yon have stated, that people in the 
habit of selling newspapers and books, are aocnt- 
tomed.to ^ve boards at thehr doors ? Yes, I be- 
lieve they are. I have seen them frequently. And 
the board you saw at my door was a board need 
fbr ' that purpose ? Yes, I should fimcy so. 
On the board yoa saw at ray door, were there 
not several placards ? There were a number of 
placards when yoa took it away, were there not ? 
I only saw two, Run for Gold, and the Ezeca- 
tive Placard. At what time in the day did yoa 
seise it? I should think about eleven in the 
morning. The placard now before the court 
appears to have been pasted on a great number 
of other placards ? I cannot eiactly say. [Wit- 
ness looks at the placard] : Yes, it is so. Ar» 
you not aware that when bilf- stickers go eot 
with bills, they are in the habit of pasting them 
on the boards at the doors of newsmen ? I am 
not aware of it. At what time did you fint see 
the placard at my door? Fkom half-past ten to 
eleven o'clock. Have yo« any reason to brieve 
I was not at home at the time ? Yea ; I have 
reason to believe it ; I believe you were not nt 
home at the time ; at least you were not in the 
shop. In what position was the board in the 
shop when you did come on the night of the 
17th ? The board was in the shop, and the blUs 
were upon it. It was a large board, about nx or 
seven feet high. And you have reason to be- 
lieve that I was not at home ? You were net in 
the shop, certainly ; for I looked as I passed. 

Re-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENS- 
RAL:-»Yoa have been asked about Hont'a 
monument. It is, I believe, erected in 
Mr. Sehoiefield'a bu^^gnmnd? It Is ao. 
Whereabout is it in Mandierter? It is 
near Every-atreet, Anooata-lane, Manchester. 
Is there a borial-groond round the chapel? 
There is, sir. Is there any commnnication 
across the back-road from one burial-gronnd 
to another? There are two vrays. Is there a 
oommonieation under the road, under an arch- 
way, taking you to the other burial-ground? 
Yes, it leads into some fields. What is the siae 
of the ftrther burial-ground — how many acres ? 
I should think about three or four acres. What 
is the size of the upper burial-ground in which 
the chapel itself is ? Rather smaller. How 
many entrances are there to Scholefield^i chapel? 
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Tben in Hn or lis alioggU ier th ret from 
ETory-itreei ; one from the h§tk put of the 
boriil-groaiid ; one from the side; and one 
from the lower horiel-grooDd* 

Mr. BAJNES : — A question has been put by 
the Attomey-Genersl, about the size of the 
burial-groimd. I ^ish your Lordship would ask 
the witnesa on that point again, because I under- 
atand that it is not more than an acre and a 
baE 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— T am <inite 
content to take it at your own size. Nothing 
depends on that. Do you mean the lower 
Inirial-gronnd, or the whole altogether ? 

Mr. BAINES :— No ; the whole altogether. 

WITNESS :— I am not a good judge of land, 
but J should think they were more than that. 

The ATTORNST-GENEKAL :— I wiU admit 
the statement of my learned friend altogether. 

Mr. BAINES:— WeU, we must take the 
statement of soma person competent to give a 
aatlafiictory answer. 

Bir, WILLIAM DRAKE was then called, and 
examined by Mr. J. S. WORTLEt :— Did you 
apply to the office of stamps and taxes for a 
eertificate of the proprietor of the Northern 
Stmr/ Tea, and I saw the oommisiioner, Mr. 
Seymour Montagne, sign the one now produced, 
after we had compared it with the original de- 
claration. 

The certificate was then read by Mr. WORT- 
LEY. It purported to be the copy of a decla- 
raftkm made by Feargna O'Connor, Esq., of 
Hammersmith, in i\^ eonaty of MiddlflMz, and 



Joshua liobson, of Leeds, in the eoonty of York, 
printer, that the aforesaid Feargus O'Connor 
solemnly declared and said that he was the sole 
jptoprietor of the said Northern Star, and that 
Joshua Hobson was the printer of it, and that it 
, was to be pHnted at his printing-offlce ^Nos. 
12 and 13, Market-street, Leeds, in the county 
of York, and published at the house of the said 
Joahoa Hobson, at No. 5, in the same street. 

The ATrORNEY-GENERAL:— Here is a 
copy of the Northern Star of Saturday, the 20th 
of August, 1842, (reading the imprint), " Printed 
at Leeds, for the proprietor, Feargus O'Connor, 
Esq., of Hammersmith, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, by Joshua Hobson, at his printing-office, 
Nos. 12 ihid 13, Market-street, Briggate, and 
published by the said Joshua HobsoOt tor the 
said Feargtis O'Connor, at his office. No. 5, 
Market-street," &c. I propose to read these 
passages r--one is headed " Meeting of delegates 
in oonferenoeat Mancbeater." The paper was 
then handed to the officer of the court, and he 
was about reading the articles in question, when 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said he was 
requested by Mr. O'Connor, to ask that the 
article might be read to-morrow morning instead 
of to-night. 

The learned JUDGE enquired if there was 
any other witnesses who could then be called ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— No, my 
Lord ; there is no oUier witnesses which it would 
be convenient to take to-night. 

The JUDGE :— Very weU, then the ease may 
stop for to-night, aiid I shall try the undefended 
eanses. The trial was then adjourned at seren 
o'doolk until the following moruins. 
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TRIAL OF FEARGUS OCONNOR, ESQ., 

AND OTHERS. 



FOURTH DAY, 

Saturday » March 4th, 1843. 



Mr. BARON ROLFE took his seat on tlie bench this morning at nine o'clock. 

A WITNESS : — My liord, I am subpoenaed here on behalf of the defendants, 
and I have not money to enable me to remain. I am not able to support mjsdf. 

The JUDGE :— You 8hould*have asked that before; I have no jurisdiction in 
the matter, and you must exercise your own discretion whether yon remain or not 

The FOREMAN : — ^My Lord, I have heen requested by my brother Jurors to 
apply to your Lordship for permission to lieave town this evening by the five o'clock 
train, and to return on Monday morning. Not a gentleman on the jury has been 
prepared for a stay of more than for^-eight hours, and, therefore, they have beea 
considerably inconvenienced. > 

The JUDGE : — ^I regret the circumstance, and I am sorry that, al present, I 
cannot give any decisive answer, but I will see what progress the trial will make 
to-day : as I am suflering under a severe cold I can have no objection, personally, 
to comply with the request, but it is necessary that the bunness should be go 
through with as little delay as possible. 

When the ATTORNEY-GENERAL came into Court, the Judge mentioned it 
to him, apd he said, they should not gain more than an hour and* a half by sitting 
till seven o'clock ; and, at any personal sacrifice to himself, he was ready to consent 
to adjourn in time to allow the jurors to go home by the train at half-past five. 

The JUDGE : — ^The great object on the part of the Crown is to dispose of the 
public business with the least possible delay. I have no objectfon to say I will not 
sit later than ^ve. • 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, it would be necessary for them to 
leave the Court at least half an hour before the last train starts. * 

The JUDGE :— At what dme wDl diat be 1! 

A JUROR: — Half-past five odock, my Loid. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I know mv Lord, from attending frequently 
at Guildhall, the inconvenience of men ot business in returning late home on 
Saturday night. By refusing the application we should not gain more than an hour, 
or half an hour, while the convenience to the Jury would be invaluable. My Lofd^ 
I would submit to any inconvenience, on my own part, in order to accommodate the 
Jurors in this respect. 

The FOREMAN, on the part of the Jury, thanked the Attomey-Genend for his 
consideration. 
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Tbe ATTORNEY-GENBRAL then pat in 
the yortkem Star, of Uie 2I)th Aogut, 1842, 
from wluGh tbe Officer of the Court read the fol- 
lowing mrtide : — 

MSBTINO OF DELEGATES IN CONFER- 
ENCE, AT MANCHESTER. 
<<TUe body was driien by the 'tfOtthloot 
tintt' from the eonidc^ntioD of the perticular 
■atten and thingt for wUch it was umimoned. 
The all-abioibing mterest of the 'strike' mote- 
ment was forced on the attention of its mem- 
bers as a first objcet of consideration. It bdng 
known that the sitting of this body was to com- 
nence on Monday, it was generally understood 
and bdiered that they would take up the sub- 
ject; and the dedsion to which they might 
come as to tbe course of action to be commend* 
ed, was looked for by hwidreds of thoosands 
with an iateaaeneM of amdflty perfectly indes- 
cribable. The conference comaienced its ses- 
rion on Tuesday, at two p.ii., and continued, by 
s^Joumments, tQl about seven on 'Wednesday 
evening. Their deliberations were, as might, be 
expected, most anxious; the discussions most 
inims^ and earnest, and whUe some difllerenoe 
of opinion prevailed on the course to be recom- 
mended to the people, one soul and purpose 
seemed to animate the entire assembly as to the 
nty of enforang, by every means in their 
and collective power, the observance 
of peace, lair, and order by and among the 
people. Each member, in the first instance, 
staled to tbe conference, so fv as he had the 
means of knowing it, tbe state of his own dis- 
trict, and the opinion of his constituents in re- 
ference to ' the strike.' 

'* A genersl, anxious, and protracted discus- 
iSon then ensued upon the question of adopting 
the following 

RESOLUTION OF THE DELEGATES. 
" 'That whilst the Chartist body did not on- 
giaate the present cessation from labour, this 
conference of delegates from various parts of 
Keglaad express their deep sympathy with their 
eoBsfcitoents, the woriiing men now on strike ; 
sad that we strongly approve the extension and 
eontinaance of their present struggle, till the 
Feople's Charter becomes a legislative enact. 
iBCttt, and decide, forthwith, to issue an address 
to that effect ; and pledge ourselves, on our re- 
tmn to our respective localities, to give a proper 
Erection to the people's efforts.' Every speaker 
was restricted to five minutes, snd no man al- 
kmed to speak twice on the same question. An 



amandment was p r o po sed, diflWng from Uic re* 
solation in phraseology, but having the same 
purpoit. Another amendment was proposed to 
the eflfect that—* The information laid before 
tbb conference by the seversl defogates of whom 
it is composed does not wamnt this conference 
in now recommending to the people sby national 
strike or holyday, or in anyway mixing up the 
Chartist name and movensint with the present 
strike for wages, subsisting in somis districts, and 
originated, as this conference believes, by the 
Anti-com-law League; not teeing any means 
whereby the said strike can now be made a suc- 
cessfol eflbrt for the canying of the People's 
Charter ; while at the same time this conf^nce 
deeply sympathise with their oppressed brethren 
on strike, and admire the spirit of energy and 
patriotism with which the trades of Manchester, 
and at other places, have dedared for the 
People's Charter, and espress their earnest hope 
that the energies of those bodies, and all other 
bodies of the people will be unceasingly conti- 
nued with increasing ardour and detemiiiiation, 
until the enactment of that document be secured. 

'* After almost every member had spoken 
upon the question, it was put, and the original 
resolution carried by a large minority. 

" It is but fair to state that a considerable 
majority of delegates were from the districts 
actually out and taking part in tbe struggle. 
After the adoption of the above resolution, the 
following address was agreed to aem. eon. The 
mover and supporters of the amendment deem- 
ing it both unnecessary and unwise to maintain 
an opposition, which, from being persisted in 
when seen to^be powerless, might justly have 
been considered fectious." 

The ATTGRNET-GENERAL :— (To the of- 
ficer of.theCourt)-;-Read the next paragraph 
headed 

ADDRESS OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE TO THE CHARTIST PUBUC. 

^ Brother Chartistsr-Those who have steeped 
yon in poverty, and accumulated vast incomes 
by your labour, have turned upon you , even 
in your distress, and would plunge you yet 
lower in the gulph of misery. Filing 
to purchase your aid fiDr the accomplish- 
ment of their own sordid ends, they have ef- 
fectually put into force the doctrine that 
" man has a right to do what he likes with his 
own ;" and, in the hope of starving you into 
compliance with their till, they have paralysed 
the hand of labour of the old and tbe yonug. 
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Tetf iiifiuiej and old age tie tlike instnime&li ! dretf alladed to fafhat coDtahed in wliat te called 

** the Ezecatiye Placard." 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I object to thb being 
evidence. 

The OFFICER of the COURT proceeds :-^ 
" We could not, in times like the present, with- 
hold froqii them, your senrants, onr cordial sup- 
port, as in union alone is security to be found. 



in their hands for enhancing the interests of 
their order. Willing still to labour for a bare 
pittance, and watching events peacefully, which 
might lead to the attainment of your just rights, 
and thereby render yon independent of the* op- 
pressor's wih, you were cast upon the wide 
world for support. Thanks-eternal thanks to \ ^^^ f^^ unanimity alone omiiucceas be «^ 



the brave and indepeiftent Trades of Manches- 
ter ! They saw the evil, and nobly threw their 
comparative comfort into misery's scale. They 
hate struck, not for wages, but for principle : 



pected." This is not a voluntary*' holiday." It 
ia the forced '* strike" of ill-requited labour 
against the doikiinion of all-powerful capital. But 
as the tyrants have forced the alternative upon 



and, regardless of consequences to themselves, you, adopt it— and out of the oppressor's threat 

they have taken the foreground in your cauie. ^ freedom spring," 

They iMtve declared that they will cease to toil ' '* ^'*^'^« ^« ^>*^« «ot been the originators of, 

tiH all Isbour shall be justly requited ; which, in i ^[^ "* ^^^ ^^^ ^'^^'^f **^ "^ '^/^^ **^^ ^^ 
^. . A u » « J AMI *u /»!. -4 ™ oppressor s remedy, stick to it rather than be- 

thcir opinion, cannot be effected till the Charter T i * j.^ u j i. 

^ ', .. .,,, come tools for your own destruction ; and naay he 

become law. Must not their names be handed | ^^o has a bit to spare, and would refuse it to me. 
down to posterity as patriots, sacrificing their . rtruggUng for their righto, feel the gripe of ban- 
own convenience and comfort for the attainment I g^g., and the stiU more stinging grief of a crying 
of that of their fellow-men ? Who can with- ' offering I" 

hold praise from such men ? Ton have not ! *' Brothers.— If we are worthy of your oonfi- 
struck — you have been stricken ; but let the dence, we must prove that we merit your esteem, 
stroke recoil upon the tyrants who have so Hear us, then, and mark well our admonition, 
cruelly arrayed themselves against the interests Lot no act of yours Uke the odium from those 
of labour. * ^^o have goaded you into resistance, and who 

"Brotiwa., II.e*« tre not time. tohetiUte! ^«y^tortnr,j<ya.h^«m>joad,>tt«^B, 
Th. corn h.» . golden hue wbUe yonr Ti«««. ^i^'i'.f^rf^^O>e*,^&itdWh^ 
. , , * ^ . ^ / "7^ have attempted to rally their scattered forces 

are pale, but hope for change and better times. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^^ yet wiU aU of their onler 

We are fortunate in having an accredited exe- in society, of whatever shade in politics, join with 

cutivc. bearing the confidence of all, at our them in throwing upon you the odium which be- 

^^* ' longs to your oppressors. But, heed them not* 

'* They, too, have called upon you. You will Our's is the battle of labour against capital — of 

read their address : it breathes a bold and manly poverty against property— of right against might 

spirit." — of justice against injustice — and of knowledge 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-My Lord, Hf^i"*' bigotry and intolerance." 
that is the docnmeot alluded to as the Executive " ThU is a hoUday, proclaimed not by nature- 
address, which we have put in evidence; and I most unnaturally proclaimed; and may the wicked 
think it right, my Lord, to stale, that I shaU draw fidl into the pit which they have dug." 
attention to that paragraph bye and bye, for the Mr. O'CONNOR : — ^My Lord, in tlie Attor^ 
purpose of shewing that it refers to the Executive ney -General's opening speech, he told the jury 
committee of the National Chartists' Association, that the JVbrMem Btatt or anything contained in 
I make this statement now, in order that I shall it, could only be evidenoe against me ; now, if he 
not hereafter be accused of doing it prematurely, means this to be evidenoe of the Executive Ad- 
Mr. O'CONNOR :— Do I understand the At- dress, he must shew that it only appliea to me. 
tomey-General to mean, that from that paragraph ; The JUDGE :— ^That ia only a matter of ob- 
in the Northern Star, he intends to fasten the serration. While the paragraph was reading* the 
National Address on the Conference ? \ Attorney-general thought that part might have 
The JUDGE :— He fastens the Northern Star escaped observation. He means to say, that the 
on Mr. O'Connor, and from that he reads an ad- person who wrote this in the Northern Star re- 
dress containing thjs passage :— '* We are fortn- ferred to the Executive Placard, and whatever 
nate in baring an accredited executive bearing the be the inference from that, I cannot yet say. 
confidence of all, at onr ^d They, too, have j The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I wished, 
called upon yon. You will read their address, it my Lord, that there might be no mistake on that 
breathes s bold and manly spirit." ' )ioint. 
The ATTORNEy.GENEKAL:--Thc Ad- The OFFICER prucccJB :--" Let ui-.Ion xad 
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|j&ce be the watchword. Wecovniel yon against 
baging war&re against recognized authority, 
while we beliere the moral strength of an united 
people to be snfliciently powerful, when well di- 
rected, to orercome all the physical force that 
tyranny can summon to its aid. The blood of 
your brothers has been shed while peacefully 
i^tating for their rights ; and the brave delegates 
of the trades of Manchesterf hare been scattered 
from their place of meeting, at the point of the 
b«yonet; yet, will the friends of justice erer 
-find a refuge as long aa nature's canopy stands, 
«nd so long as tiiose for whom they struggle 
stand by them. As the people appear to hare 
aaadeihe "strike of the League," for a repeal 
of the Corn-laws into a stand for principle and 
the Charter, we would implore every man loving 
justice and having a shilling at his command to 
advance it, iqK>n the good understanding that 
five labour will ere long repay the loan. 

*' Brothers, the trades have issued a noble ad- 
dress. It breatfi e B a spirit worthy of old laws 
and old Knglish liberties. This, brothers, is the 
time for oonrage, pnidenoe, eaulion, watchfbi- 
jie9a«nd resohition. 

" In conduaion, brothers, we would, i^ve all 
tilings, eouncil yon against the destruction of life 
or property. 

«< P*m«ifi finn to your princiidea, which are 
Ao be fbond in the document entitled die Peo- 
pie'a Charter." 

"Men, be wise 1 do not commit yourselves or 
yoor cause. Let all your acts b^ strictly legal 
and constitutional, and era long your enemies 
will discover that labour4a in truth tlie source of 
wealth, and should be the only source of power. 

immediately after the adoption of the address, 
it was -resolved unanimously, '* That the thanks 
of the Conference be given to the Executive, for 
their eneigetic labours on behalf of the 'people." 

And it was then resolved unanimously— '*That 
tliia conference do now disdve." And the dele- 
gatea imfaiediately dispersed to their several 
homes. 

JAMES HINDLST, examined by Mr. 
HILDYARD :~Ton live at Manchester? Yes. 
You are the driver of the ily No. 10? Yes. On 
the morning of the 16th of August, were you 
employed to drive any one ? Yes ; I drove Mr. 
O'Conilor to Mr. Scholefldd's on that morning. 
At what time in the morning ? About a quarter 
psat five the train was due, but it generally ar- 
rives at half past. Where did you Uke him up ? 
In Every-itreet. 

The JUDGE :— Is that the defendant Sdiole- 
fidd? 

Mr. HILDYAKD :--Yc8, my Lord.— '^Tiere 
you take O'Connor up ? At the Birmingliam 



station. The Birmingham and London ttatiuu ? 
Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR:— Do 
you know Pope Joe? Yes, He is a cab-driver, 
I too ? Yes. Did you see him and another lately ? 
Yea. Were you in company with him on Tues- 
day evening kst ? No. Were you in company 
with M'Mullin and two eabmen on Tuesday 
last ? No. You were not in company with him 
and two of them ; and it was not said to you, 
that you should all have one word, and that you 
should know iU No, sir. It was not to you 
that was said ? No, sir. 

ROBERT BELL was next called and sworn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— To save the time of the 
courts my Lord, if these men are merely cabmen, 
I shall admit all that the Attomey-Geuend 
vrants to prove by them. 

The JUDGE :— The last cabman, Mr. O'Con- 
nor, drove you from the Birmingham and London 
station. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— The sUtion is at Man- 
Chester, my Lord, and the witness speaks of it 
as the Birmingham station. It belongs to the 
new company at Crewe. 

ROBERT BELL, examhied by Mr. POL- 
LOCK :— You were employed by the Maiiches- 
ter police ? Yes. On the 16th of August, were 
you, in the afternoon, walking about Mr. Schole- 
fidd's chapd ? Yes. Did yon see Mr. O'Connor 
that day ? I saw him in the evening. 

The JUDGE :— What do you mean by th 
evening ? Between six and seven o'dock. 

Mr. POLLACK :~Did you see him go to 
Mr. Schdefidd'a chapd ? Yes. Did you see any 
one go in with him ? 1 saw another man, but I 
don't know him, and I saw severd persons gmng 
in in the course of the day. Was the chapel 
lighted up then ? It was, sir. Were you at 
the same place on the fbllowing day (Wednesday, 
the 17th) ? I was about every street on the 17th. 
Did you ever see ^'Douall ? I did. I saw him 
coming out of Mr. Scholefidd's chapd. At what 
time ? About deven and a half in .the morning. 

The JUDGE:— At what time? About half- 
past eleven, my Lord. 

Mr. POLLOCK i-^Did yon see him return 
and go in afterwards ? Yes. Atwhattime? A 
few minutea after. Did you see him again in 
the course of the day, or at night ? No, sir. Did 
you see any persons leave the chapd that after- 
noon ? I did, sir. At what time ? Between three 
and four o'clock, sir. 

The JUDGE:— What did you say? I saw 
severd other persons leaving the chapd. 

Mr. POLLOCK :-How many do you think ? 
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itJboU tmt^f wt, Can ym ipeik to aiiy of 
them ? Campbell wm one, Chrietoplier Dofle, 
aqd M'Cartaef 

The JUDQB :— Is tiUit the defendant Gamp- 
beU? 

Mr.HUArABJE>:-*YeB,iiiyLofd? Did you 
•eeaayfifttiQBepenoiiaretandnKaguA? I did. 
How maBy ? PeriMpealNm^ treaty or more qf 
them retnnwd in about an hour. Oanypn apeak 
to them? TheK were Gampbdl, Chriatopher 
Doyle, and a man named John Allinson. 

The JUDOE :~Do you know, is he ^one of 
tlie defendants ? He was one o^ the party that 
came out of the ohapel. ' Ton don't know whe-- 
ther he is one of the defendants? No, my 
Lord. ' ' 

Mr. POLLOC K :--^h he here P I cannot speak 
to him. ' On' the monrinf of the iMi-dld you see 
Mr. O'Connor? Yes; I Saw Mr. Schokliehl aid 
him leaving Mr. SohoMMd's honse on the 18tfi, 
hiacab. Whkhwny4iaiiiariifc> TbtheMmt^ 
ehester and ;Birmin|^am Railway. In tStore- 
street ? Yea. Of ooane you jisd i|iot foHow him ? 
No, Were yon befofe the magistrates ? No. 

Cro8s.eztnrfi)fd ky. Iftr. 3AIItB9 :^What was 
the day you were first f)«s99 1 Xhe I6(h| Uuit 
WIS Tuesday. ' 'Wew M7..pflt«is wHh joa ? 
Yas. Who were Hie^? ^mw^aned ^teias^ 
••d another of the qavw (ir.M'CkI|tt|d. Whare 
were you ihen? In Rfjeryr^rsei. Jhwl sot 9aA 
the othem wen U M^^-titm^ f\ Yes. Whgt 
was the earliest time you spegk to .seeing «ny 
of those poMoas gohig to Sehotefleld's home ? 
I saw M*DoaaU ooadBg oii of Scfaolefiekls on 
that day. On the 16(h ? Jm, it half.past 11 
o'dook. 

Mi; murphy >-Htsaidoa*tha 17th befen. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— No, I think it was not so. 
Well, half-past eleven is the e&rlie^ time yoiT 
speak to ; what time did you go to Every-street 
that morning ? About nine o*ck>ck, sir, I think 
yoa said you wars thai* on thip 1 7th ? I was, 
sir. What was the earliestW»«<n the 17th at 
which yoB i%w.uy of the persoai pientioned aa 
being there. that day? About one o'clock in tiie 
aflenioon. Where were tlisy-theo ? They were 
goiagtofidielaiaM's. FlmaHvery-strs^? Yes. 
Thatwouhlbe^ofbouiae^bibaaday? Yes. What 
time Wis it yoa atw Mr. ftegus O'Gonaor 
coming out to go In this cab ? Half-past eight 
in the mohiing. There is, I believe, a train at 
^ree 6'clock In the morning, if Mr. O'Connor 
wi|s disposed to go.by it? 1 cannot say. Don't 
you know that there is a train leaving in the 
night? I cannot tell that. But, however, the 



fust is that Mr. O'Dmnor wis coming oat ft 
half>paat eight o'doek if an August morning in 
a cab? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MURPHY: — Who 
are the parties you saw^? The parties I mentioned. 
Wen, mention theb again to me, as it is isi- 
portant that I should know* them? Campbdl, 
Doyle, M'Cartney, and Allinson* ^ 

Cross-examined by Mc.'^O'CONNOR:— Now, 
Bdl, I have a word with«yoii. You say I earns 
in a eab to Mr. Scb^M^'s In ^^ morning? 
No» «r. Did not yoa sea mc arrive from the 
Bmningham station on tht> mdmiag $£ the l€lh? 
I did net J When did you at first aae me at Mr. 
Scholei^'s? In tke evening of that day. Wfast 
vras the earliest period you went there in tie 
morning? Kine o'block. How long did yoa 
remain there ? Three or four hours. You he^ra 
that there was to be a meeting that morning oft 
a private pieee of grouud belonging to Mr. 
Scholefidd ? Yes. Was it for that purpose yoa 
went thire ? I wap sent there to watdi the prs- 
ce^ings of Mr. Feaiigus O'Connor fod othei^ 
Yon were sent there on Tuesday the 16th^to 
wateh the proeaedtegs of Ftoargua O'OoaMr tiA 
others? I was. You swear that? YcK. * West 
you told what the nature 6f their preeeadings 
were to be ? No. Did you see when you came 
to Mr. Scholefield's, on the ropnung of Tnesdaj^ 
a placard, announcing that there would be no 
meeting ?. Yes. You saw Mr. Scholeficld'^s sou 
himself putting one up on a wall announcing 
that there would be no meetiing? Yes, I di^ 

The JUDGE,: — Who did you see? Mr. 
Sehalsfleld's son putting a placard on the wall 
ittnoancteg that ihaae wo^ld be no meethif. 

Mr. MURPHY [To Mr. CCSouor} :— It is 
most important fM* you that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— How many houtt did yott 
remain there ? I said about three, sir. You re- 
mained about three horns? Yas, from nine 
o'clock. You did not see me dnrii^ that time ? 
No, sir. The first time you saw ^eaigus O'Connor 
wasjsbont five o'clock in the afternoon. 

THOMAS NOBLBTT» exapiined by Mr, 
WORTLBY .—Where do yoa live? In Maa^ 
eheater. Doaayour mother keep a poMie- hoa a s 
there? Yes, sir. What is the name of the 
house? The Qaean's Stores* Were you liviug 
there with her in August last ? Yes, ^. 
Where is the house? In WfaiHte-shreet 
Were you at home on the 16th of August ?^ Yea* 
Do you know M'Dooall? Yes, air.. Did hi 
come to your house that morning ? Yea. Wba 
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* About nine o'clock in the norntfiff. Did 
fonr mother show him a room np-stain ? Yei, 
air. Did be go np'-^tairs with her ? He went up 
€nt. Did he rraisin op-staira tometime ? A 
short time. How long? About five or ten 
minutes. Did hie afterwards go up- stairs agsin ? 
Yea, be went up seveinl times. While he was 
ttp-ttmrs did any other persons come? Yes. 
How soon after did they come to jour house .'— 
About — I don't want it to a minute? O^ there 
were sereral— a great many persons came back- 
wards and forwards. How soon did the first 
come ? I cannot say ; there were a great many 
in the house at the time. How soon did the 
first perton go up to M'Douall ? My mother 
went up. But I ask you about men.— Did they 
go up ? Yes. How soon after ? About an hour. 
How many men went up- stairs to his room ? I 
cannot say. Well— about ? I cannot say , I did not 
go into the room, nor see them go up. Did yon 
see them up-stairs ? I saw two or three up-stairs, 
and they asked for M'DouaU. Who were they ? 
James lieacb 

Mr. MURPHY:— Is that t defendant ? Yea. 

The JUDG£^-That is the msn who seOs 
books, fte. Yes. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Who were the others ? 
C^npbelL Who else? I don't know any one 
else? But some others we^ there ? Yes. Do 
you mnember haTing been sent for a coach ? 
Yes, sir. About what time of day wax that? 
About three o'clock in the afternoon. Who went 
in that coach ? Mr. Feargus O'Connor and Dr. 
M^Donall. 

The JUDGE :— You did not see Mr. O'Con- 
nor before that ? No. 

Mr. WORTLEY :-Now, when did O'Con- 
nor come to the fiouse ? I was in the cellar when 
became. But you were afterwards sent for a 
omA, and Feargus O'Connor and M'DouaU 
went into it ? Yes. Did you see where Mr. 
O'Connor came Irom ?— Did he come from up- 
shuts, or where ? He came down stairs. 

The JUDGE :— You did not see him come ? 
No, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY .—Did you hear either of 
tiiam give directions ajt to where they were to be 
driven ? I did not, sir. Had you seen M'I>|nall 
at your house before tliat time ? Yes, sir, he had 
been in the habit of coming there. Now, did 
yen see M'DouaJl or Mr. O'Connor any more 
upon that dpy CTnesday) ? I did not see Mr. 
O'Connor. Did you see M'DouaU that day? 
Yss. WlMit time ? About six o'clock in the 
efsning. He came in then? Yes, sir. W^as 
than anybody with him ? No, sir. Did he go 
Mt cjjsin that evening ? No, sir. 

The JUDGE :— He went up-stairs ? No, he 



not go up-ilairs whoa he cainc in at <ia 
o'clock. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Where did be go > Through 
the bar, into what we caH the *' Snug." Were 
there any parties with him ? There were some 
persons, but I don't know who they were. Do 
you know whether he slept in the house or not ? 
I don't kttaw— No, he did not sleep in the houses 
Did you see him again in the n)oming ? Yes. 
At what time ? From eig^t to nine o'clock. 

The JUDGE .—On the 17th? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Before you go to Wednes. 
day morning, teU me, if you please, do you know 
a man named Tomer, a printer ? Yea. Did you 
see him at your house on Tuesday ? No, sir. 
Did you see him at all on the Toeaday ? I ^w 
him on the Tuesday night Where? At his 
own house. How came you to go there ? I was 
sent there -by M'DouaU. To Turner's ^wn 
house? Yes. What- did he desire you to go 
there for ? To see if the placards were printed. 
Now, what time was that, on Tuesday evening, 
that he sent you ? It would be a little after six 
o'clock. About six o'clock, you say? Yes. 
Soon after he came him ? Yes. What answer 
did you get from Turner ? I was told to say that 
the type was not ready. Did M'DouaU teU you 
what placard it was ? No, sir. * 

The JUDGE:— The type >was not set, you 
mean ? Yes, my Lord. Did any one come from 

Turner's to your house that day chat yon saw ? 

Parties were sent, but I am not aware that any 
one came. Whist do you mean by saying that 
parties were sent ? 

Mr. MURPHY :— Don't (eU us anything that 
you don't know of your own knowledge. 

WITNESS:— I am not awara of my own 
knowledge, that any one came. 

Mr. WORTLEY :-Was M'DouaU with any - 
body when he gave you the message? No. 
Where was M'DouaU when he gave fom the 
message ? 

The JUDGE :— You say Turner was in hi3 
own house ? Witness :— Yes. And M'DouaU 
was in witness's house ? Yes, my Lord « he was 
in the bar when he sent me to Turner. 

Mr. WORTLEY :—Di> you know Christopher 
,Doyle ? Yes. When did you ^e him ? On 
that Tueaday morning he was in the bar. Where 
was M'DouaU ? He was in the " Snug," and 
Doyle marched through the bar to the "Snug" 
where M'DouaU was. Do you know BairstoiT ? 
Yes. ' Did you see him at your house on Tues- 
day? Yes. At what time? About dinner- 
time. At one o'clock ? Yes. Was M'DonsM 
in your house when he came ? Yea, sir. Where 
was he ? In the bar. He came bnokward and 
forward, and Bairstow went into the " Snvy.' 
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Mr. MURPHY :^Tir the Smigl— They, had 
It snug there. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Did you see Tamer, or 
■toy of the printen there, on Wedneedfty ? Yes, 
•ir. At what time on Wednesday? Tamer 
eame ahoat dinner->time. 

The JUDGE :— About, one o'clock, my lad ? 
Wifiiess: — About twelve or one o'clock, my 
Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— Was M^Douall in the 
house then? No, sir. Why did Tomer ask for 
Dr. M'Douall ?— You tokl me M'Dooall was not 
in, did yon ? Yes, sir. Did he stay or go away ? 
He stayedibr two or three minutes. Had Tomer 
anything with him ? He had papers under his 
arm. Did he come again that day? No, he 
came only onoe that I saw. Did yon see him 
only once that day ? Yes. He went as far as 
the door, and came back for a few minutes, and 
after that he was taken up. And after that yon 
saw him no more ? No. By taking up you don't 
mean taking op-stairs, but arrested? Yes, sir, 
arrested. You know a man of the name of 
Wheeler? Yes. What is he? A printer. He 
styles himself a printer. What else does he do ? 
He carries an advertiser. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— What they call a moving 
legion. ' 

Mr. WORTLEY :— An advertiser that goes 
about the streeU? Witness :— Yes. When did 
he oome to your house ? On the Tuesday night. 
Was M*DouaIl m the house at the time ? No, 
sir, he was not. Wiio did he (Wheeler) ask for ? 
I am not aware that he asked for any one. Did 
you see him have anything in his hand ? He had 
a placard in his hand. 

The JUDGE :— What time did he oome ? 
About nine or ten o'clock at night. On the 17th ? 
On the Tuesday. The 16th ? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— Just look at that, [hand* 
ing witneas the ** Executive Pkcard"] and tell 
ipe— 

Mr. MURPHY :— My Lord, I don't know 
how this can be put in at the preseot time. None 
of the parties are preaent, nor are they shown in 
conneiion with it. Why then should we be pre- 
jttdioed by it ? He is not shown to be a person 
at all mixed np in this alleged conspiracy. In 
pomt of fact we never heard of him till now, for 
the first time ; and, when he does oome, he does 
not even ask for Dr, M'Douall. I do not see, 
my Lord, why this should be oat in. 

Mr. WORTLEY: — (To Witness) — Was 
M'DoaaU at all there while A^lieeler was there, 
or Campbell, Doyle, or Leach ? No, sir. 

CnMS-camfaied by Mr. MURPHY .—Now, 
■ir, you ham spoken of M'Douall being there : 
Yes. Is not your house a house of entertain- 
■imt for any perMm that wishas to get provisions 



or drink tlMra? Yes. I suppose yoar*s is a 
house of good resorts Yes. 

The JUDGE :-*A gencral-publichouse? Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY :— Is it in a wen-freqaented 
part of Mancheater ? It is rather bad^ward. 
You mean by that, I presume, that it is not in 
any of the main streets, soch as Deansgate, or 
any of those streets one is familiar with as great 
thoroughfares ? — Is it not close to a large market? 
It is. Then, I presume, a great many parties 
come in there for breakfast or dinner ? We sup- 
ply no provisions. 

The JUDGE: — Yon supply no pnmsions? 
No, my Lord. 

Mr. MURPHY:— The '*Snng" is a great place 
of resort, then ? Yes. For what purpose do 
you keep that *' Snug" ? For any one that coraes 
in. It is retired ? Yes, it is retired. And more 
comfortable than the bar ? [No snswer.] 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— Now, 
Noblett, is not your house close toa large market ? 
Yea. Is it not dose to Oldham-street, one of the 
greatest thoroughfares in Manchester ? There is 
no business in it. Is it not in point of fiact, in 
that neighbourhood ?^ 

The JUDGE : — Do yon mean that there is no 
business in Oldham-atreet, or no businaaa in 
yoor house ? There is no business doing in Old- 
ham-street. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-*Is it not the most bnai. 
ness street in Manchester ?*-Are there not more 
people passing through it than through any part 
of Manchester? Oldham-street is a great thor«ug|i. 
fare, but there ifl not much hndneks doing in 
it. Precisely so. It is a great tfaorongh£ue? 
Yea. You where in theceHar when I was paiwing 
inside, yon say ? Yes. How long were yon there ? 
I was there a quarter of an hoar. And I had 
not come before you went into the cellar ? No, 
sir. 

The JUDGE :— That is on the 16th. 

Mr.O'CONNOR :— On the 16th, my Lord.— 
Now, sir, was not your house open that day to 
any customer that came — no matter who it was ? 
Yes. There was no paecantion taken to prevent 
any. one froin coming in ? No. Now, did not 
scores of people come in, strangers and all, and 
go up-stairs, without asking for M'Douall, or 
any one else? Strangers came in. And many 
went up-stairs without' asking for M'Douall or 
any one else ? Scores of people, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— He did not 
say that. Witneas :— No, I did not say that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Did not many people 
come in, and go backward and forward, up-atairSp 
and every where ? Yes. I was not more than 
twenty minutes in the house altogether ? Fh»m 
twenty minutes to half an hour. You went for n 
carriage to take him away ? Yes. Wtanotthere 
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B ntunbcr of persons coHwted round tbc honse I is very little nistom. A poor street you meap* 

tcrtake me away ? Yw. Now, sir, on your oath, Yes, my Lord. 

cid not I tcU the people to go away and disperse, . .,^ » T>TXTf'<v w ,. .\ . , 

rTu **L #»€ I. M'CARTNLi :— Is not the magnitude « 

aft once, in consequence of the state of Manches- .,,.,*., 

tcfr ? I don't know ; I was in the ctdlar then. '■ *^*^ *^"**""^ ^°"* "* *^* '^'^^ tP'^^'^^ "^'^ 
Are yon not aware that a vast crowd was outside, "'** ^*^°« »° any other street in Manchester. 
and that I went through your back premises and Market-street excepted ? I am not aware Of iL 
jfot away from the crowd ? Yes. While I was ^^on'* yon think that in the establishracnt of a 
up-stairs, after you came out of the cellar, did not public-house you would prefer Oldham-ftrcet to * 
people from that crowd rush up-stairs to see me ? ^ any other in town ? I would not, sir. But still 
— Did not they rush indiscriminately out of the you are content to admit that it is one of the 
crowd for that purpose? That I cannot* say. greatest . thoroughfares in Manchester? Yes. 
Was there a great rush up-8tafr8 after you returned ^t aU events, it is equal to any other place for 

from the cellar ? There was before. Was the ^i. _ ^-„«-„^ ^c „^^ j. » v— tu l 

_^. J > » iM. rrr *°® exposure of goods ? Yes. There arc shops 

■taircase crammed up? I never saw it. Was ; . .^ . . .. . , . ., 

.. *'^ • * *^ V of all sorts m it, from one end to tl\c other, or 

there any precaution given to you as to who you | > ^ 

dionld kt in? No. And I was tliere from ' °^*"y ■** ' ^*^' 

twenty minutes to half an hour ? Yes. Now I Cross-examined by JAMES LEACH ^— Did 
was it, or was it not fonr o'clodc, or afterwards ? you ever see me in your house ? Yes. Often ? 
I canaot say as to the time.-^It was about four Yes. Three or four times a week ? Yes» and 
o'ckM^? I should say three, or afterwards, sometimes more. You have often seen roe there 
Three or afterwards.— And I was not there more ^ce the 16th 6f August ? Yes. Mv i«>pear. 
than twenty minutes? ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^^ ^ 

CHRISTOPHER DOYLE :-I wish to ask „^,. . ^ ^,«..u.ki- > v. 17 ^a • 
. . ^ _i. I nothing remarkable f No. I just sat down in 

him a Mew questions. c ,« 

The JUDGE :-Who is that ?-Mr. O'Connor : ^ J;"" " ^^"^^ ^^ '^^^^ ^"* ^^ ? Y«« ^«^* 
-Christopher Doyle. I ^^^^''"^ "^ forward. Now this " Snug " you 

The JUDGE :-I thought Doyle had counsel. ' ^P*^ ^> " *^ *»<>* **»« ^^7 piac«» in your house, 
Mr. O'CONNOR :— No, my lord, j ^^*»«" ™«n ^'^<> wi»h to ^ q"j«t 'fould go sind 
Cross-examined by CHRISTOPHEK DOYLE: «* ^own ? There U a news-room. That is a 
—You say your house is situated backward— re- ^'^ «»m with a bagatelle board in it ? Yes. 
tired ? Yes. Is it not in Oldham-strcet ? One I* ^ ^ P^"^^ news-room ? There is very Uttlc 
part of it (the front) is In Oldham-street, but it n«^ "i»d in i*. Sometimes it is filled with a 
does not belong to us. Does not your vault face ^ow description of people ? Yes. The ncws- 
Oldham-street ? The vault facing Oldham-street room and the bar too ? Yea. Therefore when 
is not connected with our house. You say you people come, to your house, and wish to have 
saw me enter your house on the 16th of August ? <l«i«* conversation and a social glass, they go to 
Tes. Now, is it anything remarkable to sec me the " Snug ? ". Yes. You have always seen me, 
enter your house? No. Have not I been often previous to the 16th of August, going into the 
in your bouse before to take a social glass with . '* ^nog - " Yes. And since the 16th I have 
my friends ? Yes. Then there is nothing re- often been there ? Yes. You have never seen 
markable in going there that day ? No. Very n^e, in your bouse, in any other than respectable 
irood, lad. '^"^ 4^^et company? Never. 'Generally con- 
Cross-ex/imined by the defendant M'CART- versing on buhjects conducive to moratity and 
NEY .—What do you mean the Court to under- good behaviour? I don't know, for I have not 
stand, when you say that, although Oldham-street been much in the room, but you have been al- 
is a public thoroughfare, there is no business ^'«y« V^^^ and sociable. What has been the 
doing in it ? ' < opinion of your mother and sister, and the coni- 
The JUDGE :—Ko; he says "little business." V^7 l^cre of my conduct? You were always 
M'CARTNEY :— Little business— compara- qoict and much respected, and esteemed by 
tivdy little business. Do you mean to say that *bcm. And coijsidered honourable in my pay- 
it is not one of the most famous streets in Man- ments? Yes." I used to come backward and 
cheater for the sale and exposure of various forward to the " Snug ? " Yes. 
articles ? It is for the exposure, bu^ not for th<> Re.<>xamined by Mr. A^'OUTLEY :—0n the 
lale. day in question I understood- you to say, that 
The JXn)GE :~W*hat are those articles ex- Leach went up-stairs? Yes. is tlie door of 
posed for ? They are exposed for sale, but there your hou<Hi in Whittle-strect ? Ye«, That is s 
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part of your home that branches into Gldham- 
btreet? Yes. 

AGNES MARY.-t^OBLETT, examined by Sir 
GREGORY LEWIN :— Are you the sister of the 
Ust witness ? [Witness was affected to tears.] 
Don't be alarmed; we< shall not do anything to 
distnrb yon. Do you know M'Douall ? Yes, 
sir. Did you see him at your mother's house 
on the 16th of August? I did. What day of 
the week was thaf? Monday. About what 
time of the day did he come? About ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. Did he oome alone ? 
Yes. sir. I believe he did not stay a great 
length of time ? No, sir. Did he come on the 
following day ? Yes, sir. At what time ? Be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock. Was any one 
with him ? He came alone by himself. When 
he came, was your mother in ? Yes, sir. Did 
he ask her anything ? Yes. What was that ? 
If he could have a room. What did your mother 
say to that ? That the room was unsafe. Do 
you know what she meant by that ? 

Mr.MURPH Y :— dear, we will have a fitct ! 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— It might be the 
floor that was unsafe. 

The JUDGE :--Well, we wUl have that 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :~-Dtd she give any 
reason why the room was nnsafe ? No. What 
did he say in reply to that? He asked if he 
night look at it. Was it up-stairs ? Yes. And 
when he had looked at it, did he make any re- 
mark ? He said it was safe. Did he say what 
he wanted it for ? He said he wanted it for 
about eighteen. Did he go away or remain ? 

The JUDGE:— He said he wanted it for 
about eighteen ? Yes, my Lord. . 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Did he go away ? 
Witness : — He remained. Did any others come ? 
Yes. How soon? Shortly after. Do you 
know how many came — a})ont ? I can't tell the 
number. Do you know any by name? Yes. 
Jast mention their names. Dr. M'Do'uall, 
Campbdl, Leach (James) 

The JUDGE :— The printer and bookseller? 
Yes, my Lord. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN : — Who else ? 
McCartney and Doyle. Do you know a person 
of the name of Bairstow ? Yes, he was up stairs. 
Do you remember the names of any others ? No, 
sir. When did Mr. O'Connor come ? In the 
afternoon. Was his arrival noticed in any man- 
ner ? He was cheered. 

The JUJ36E :— Cheered by whom ? By the 
party following him. 



Sh* GREGORY LEWIN :— Whatr room did, 
he go to ? To the room named. When he bad 
gone up-stairs, do' you remember your moilier 
doing anything ? Yes. What did she do ? She 
went up-stairs and said the crowd must disperse. 
On her making that wish of here known, what 
followed ? Some went down stairs to the door, 
and wished the crowd to go away ; and the 
crowd went away. Then what became of the 
persons in the room up-stairs? They went 
away« Who remained up-stairs. Mr. O'Connor 
and Dr. M'Douall, and others ; but 1 do not re- 
collect their names. Do you remember who 
addressed the mob, and told them that they 
must go away ? Dr. M*Donall. Now, after the 
mob had gone, how long did Mr. O'Connor and 
the othere remain ? Till the coach came for 
them. There is a person of the name of Baran 
lives next door to you ? Yes, in the next house 
but one. 

The JUDGE :— How do you spell it ? 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :- B-a-r-o-n. WTiich 
way did O'Connor go out ? Through Baron's 
door. The back way through your house, and 
on to his premises ? Yes, sir. Now, on the 
Wednesday night (the 17th) did any of those 
persons come to your house, who had been there 
on the IGth? Yes. Who were they? Dr. 
M'Douall and Campbell, Mr. M'Cartney, and 
others that I don't remember. Was it in the 
evening they came ? Yes. What room did they 
occupy ? The room called the " Snug." How 
long did they, remain ? I believe about an hour 
to an hour and a half. Did they make any in- 
quiry ? They went away a few minutes before 
eleven o'clock. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MURPHY :— I shall 
ask one or two questions. Are you aware that 
Mr. O'Connor is a gentieman rather popular 
among the people of Manchester ? I heard bis 
name frequently. Have you not seen crowds of 
people following hi|n through the streets ? No. 
Well^ you would not know it. Y6u heard a 
question asked by M'Douall about the room 
being unsafe ; allow me to ask, did the Doctor 
ask ''for eighteen" before your mother made 
that answer, of was it a spontaneous answer of 
hei own ? The wall is cracked. Then am I to 
understand that that was the cause ? He aaktd 
for a room up-stairs, and she said it was uaaafe, 
and asked for how many it was, and he aeid 
"eighteen." 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— How 
long was I in your home altogether? I ahoutd 
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«B7 aot better -thin hdf $ii bear. When I came 
io, ftB immetise nnndwr of people gathered routtd 
' Yee. These were the people that were 
ne. Yes. The people oatside ? Yes. 
Did yon see me coming in ? I saw you in the 
room. Were there not people coming in india- 
criminatelTy and filling the room ? They were 
not allowed to go into the room. Were you in 
the room ? I was about. Did not your mother 
come up and request that the people should be 
dispersed ? — Who requested that they should be 
dispersed? My mother. Did not I, imme- 
diaCdy, send your brother for a coach, and ask 
some one if there was not some way where I 
might get out, besides through the front, that I 
might go away ? My mother ordered my bro- 
tber to go and fetch a coach. Were you in the 
room while 1 was there ? I was. You were ! I 
thought you said you were only about.— How 
bug did you remain in the room while I was 
there ? A few minutes. Did your mother come 
into the room while I was- there? She did. 
How long did she remain there ? I cannot say. 
How long do you think ? I can't say how long. 
Did yoa miss your mother away? A few 
ndnutea. Did she tell you she had been up to 
see me? I knew she was up. While I was 
there, you and your mother, some of the family, 
and strangers, were coming up. About what 
hour did I arrive at your house ? About two 
o'clock. Did you hear me telling the people for 
God's sake to go away, or I would leave Man- 
chester altogether ? I did not. At what time 
on the Wednesday was it you saw McCartney, 
Doyle, and others, come to your bouse ? Tell 
the honr as near as possible ? Between nine and 
tea o'clock. They remained there, you say, 
about an hour and a half? Yes; Campbell went 
amy, and the others remained there an hour and 
a half. How far is it from your house to Every- 
street ? Don't you know it is a great distance ? 
I don't know. I don't waut to puzzle you, Miss 
Noblett ; I want to come at the facts. Do you 
know that it is above a mile ? — Is it not a good 
Kay off*-in the other part of the town altoge- 
ther? 

The JUDGE :^I8 it a long way.off ? It is. 

Mr. O'CONNOR : — And M'DouaU, Leach, 
ind others were there between ^ and 10 o'clock, 
and remained there an hour and a half? Leach 
wu not. 

Cross-examined by JAMES LEACH:— Do 
^u remember Saturday,^ the 13th of August ? 
YesL Who was in your ** Snug '* on that day ? 
jonwere. At what time? Between 8 and 9 



o'clock. What time di4 I leave your, boose ? 
At a quarter to eleven o'clock. 

The JUDGE :— Does, any other defendant 
wish to aak a question ? 

JAMES CARTLEDGE, examined by the AT^ 
TORNEY.GENERAL :— Where do you live now, 
sir? At Manchester. Now, Cartledge, speak 
as loud as you can that the people over there 
[pointing to the Jury box] may hear you. How 
long have you lived at Manchester ? About 20 
years. And what has been your business ? I 
have worked in a factory part of the time, and 
I have been a schoolmaster. Now, in the be- 
ginning of the month of August, in last year, 
were you yourself a member of the Chartist 
body ? Yes, sir. Were there any persons who 
called themselves the <* Executive Committee " ? 
Yes, sir. Who were they? James Leach, of 
Manchester, John Bairstow, John Campbell, 
Peter Murray M'Douallj and Morgan Williams. 
Mr. MURPHY :— « Morgan Ratlcr." 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— On Sunday, 
the 7th of August, did you attend a meeting at 
Oldham ? Yes, sir. Was that what is called a 
Chartist meeting, or what was it? Yes, sir, 
a Chartist meeting. Was it held in the open 
air or in a room — what sort* of a meeting do you 
call that ? — Does it go by any name ? By no 
name ; it was a regular Chartist-lecture meeting. 
Well, were you the lecturer at that time ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— At this stage of the pm- 
ceedings I wish to remind your Lordship, that 
this man is in the indictment. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Is that true, 
my Lord? I thought there was a nolle prosequi 
entered. 
The PROTHONOTARY :-No. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Well, it was 
ordered. I am much obliged to Mr. O'Connor 
for reminding me of it. I certainly, my Lord, 
had given directions for a nolle prosequi to be 
entered. 

Mr« MURPHY :— Cartledge is ih the indict 
ment. •• 

Mr. PART examined the indictment, and said 
the nolle prosequi had not been entered. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, having entered 
the noUe prosequi^ said : — As my hand is in — I will 
now do the same for Wm. Scholefield, John 

Wilde, and Thomas Pitt. It is done. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— My Lord, I am not quite 
aware of the practice in this matter, but I think 
the evidence of this witness is inadmissible. I 
remember a case of this kind which occurred be- 
fore Mr. Baron Bolland, and which was after- 
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%iurd8 «coiitiderad by. the Judges in London; 
ivhcre a question arose, whether a person, against 
whom a bill had been fodnd, could be received 
as a witness against others accused of the same 
offence. He was in the bill sent before the 
Grand Jury, and the bill having been found he 
was deemed an incompetent witness. 

The JUDGE -.—That might have been a ques- 
tion, but this is a different one. A nolle prosequi 
having been entered here, the question is, does 
not the witness become competent ? 

Mr. DUN DAS : — I mention this objection 
DOW in order that, if anything should arise out of 
it afterwards, the defendants may not lose the 
advantage of it. 

The ArrORNEY-GENERAL:— My Lord, 
nothing is more common, if the Attorney-General 
be absent, than to take an acquittal. 

The JUDGE : — A nolle prosequi is as good to 
' the. party as an acquittal. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— But, my Lord, you will nOt 
a]lo\7 him to be acquitted till the end. 

The JUDGE :— I will do so now. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— But my learned friend has 
taken a step in advance. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Nothmg 
is more common than to apply to the Attorney r 
General, at the sitting of the court, for a nolle 
prosequi^ where one of the defendants is a neces- 
sary withesd. 

The JUDGE :— There isno doubt about it. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — As an 
■objectionhas been taken, perhaps we may as well 
be regular. Perhaps you wiU allow the witness 
to be sworn. 

The JUDGE :— Certainly, 

JAMES CARTLEDGE was again sworn. 

The JUDGE :— I have taken a note of the 
objection of the defendants to have the witness 
examined, on the ground that he is in the indict- 
ment — that the Attorney-General entered a nolle 
prosequi with his own hand to discharge him from 
the indictment, the defendants still objecting. 

Mr. DUNDAS : — I may just observe, tliat in 
the case of the King against Perceval, Lewis's 
Crim. CaseSf vol. 1, page 151. — ^The Judge, Mr. 
Baron Boliand,''in a similar case, sent back the 
bill to the Grand Jnry to amend it. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— In that case the 
Grand Jury intimated that their intention was to 
throw out the bill as against that individual. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— In the case of the King 
and Perceval, application had been made for 
Perceval to go before tins Grand Jnry as a witness 
against his confederates, but, by an inadvertence, 
his name was inserted previously, and was not 
erased from the bill before it was sent before the 
Grand Jury. They returned a true biU against 



all, inchiding Pereeval. AppUaation having been 
made to Baron BoUand to admit him as a wkneas, 
and he objected to alter the bilU He said it moat 
stand as delivered to the Grand Jmrj, and the 
witne s was held incompetent. 

The JUDGE :~That is entirely a different 
thing. The bill there was found on the evidence 
of that person alone against himself. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— But here is a case of a bill 

being found against a person, and nothing is done 

before the trial to render him competent as a 
witness. 

The JUDGE :— I tiunk there is no analogy 
whatever in this case, and that of the King 
against Perceval. In the latter, the question was 
whether the bill was a good one, but here there 
there Is no dispute of the kind. Suppose A. and 
JB. ore indicted, and a bill is found i^inst both, 
I don't sec why B. might not afterwards be a 
witness. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— I beUeve, 
my Lord, in point of law, (althoogh it is nsoal 
to gain an acquittal, .or enter a nolle pPotegui 
before trial, for the purpose of pxeventing even 
the supposition that the witness labours under 
any infirmity arising from a motive <tf that aort,) 
he is perfectly competent as a witness. 

The JUDGE :~rl. think the point is quite 
clear when the nolle prosequi is entered. I shall 
nDw read over the evidence which he has already 
given, and ask him to swear to it again. 

Mr. MURPHY applied for and was handed 
the indictment, in 6rder that he might look at 
the names of those on whose behalf a nolle jiro- 
sequi had been entered. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL resumed the 
examination.:— Were any of the defendant* pre- 
sent at that meeting ? No, sir. Where did yon 
go to on the following day ? — On Monday, the 
8th of August ? To Ecdes, near Manchester. 
Do you know Morrison ? Yes. Was he there ? 
Yes. What is his Christian name ? David, 1 
believe. 

The JUDGE':— Is he a defendant ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENE RAL —Yes, my I^orcL 
Was that meeting in the room, or in the oi>en 
air ? In a room. Did vou there learn about the 

• 

strike of the workmen? I heard it named. 
Where did you go to from Eccles? To Man- 
chester. Y^ou came back to Manchester. "Were 
you at Manchester when the mob entered, on 
Tuesday the 9th ? Now, I ask you nothing about 
the proceedings in Manchester on^Tuesday and 
Wednesday, but on Thursday morning. Did you 
attend any meeting in or near Manchester on 
Thursday the 11th? Yes. At what o'clock? 
Six in the morning. Where was that? In a 
place called Granby-row-fields. I believe the 
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iDftgistniM iafflrfend, attd fiqperwd the 
iBg ? Yes. Now, I belies you went from there 
to some otiier part of Manebestcp ? I went to 
Cnrpentera' Hall. Were any of the defendants 
at that meeting^ ? Brophy. What is his Chris- 
tian name ? I cannot say. His signatures are, 
generally, P. M. Brophy. ' Was he the only one 
of the defendants that you know to have been 
then ? I don't remember any other. At that 
Mfeeting^ was any resolution come to in connee- 
tion with the state of the distorbaaoes that tat- 
isted at -that time? A resolution was passed 
for the five iron trades of Manchester to cease 
work till the Charter had become the law of the 
land. What do yon mean by the five iron 
trades? Vive different branches of the iron 
trade ; — Moulders, Smiths, Filers, Turners, and 
another, which 1 don't remember. On Sunday, 
the 14 th, did you attend a meeting at Mottram 
Moor ? Yes. Was that in the open air ? Yes. 
How many persons attended ? Several hun- 
dreds. On Tuesday, the 16th, were you in the 
shop of Heywood, a printer ? Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY :— What is that ? 

Mr. HAINES :— On Tuesday, the 16th, he was 
IB the shop of Heyx^ood, a printer. 

The ATTORI^EY-GENERAL :— Where was 
that? ^tness:— In Oldham-street. How far 
is that from Noblett's ? Not far. Did Heywood 
put anything into your hands ? A roll of paper, 
aeoompanied by a note ? 

The JUDGE :— Is Heywood a defendant ? Ifo, 
Biy Lord ? Did he desire you to take it to any 
one? To Dr. M'Douall. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— That U, Peter 
Murray Sl'DouaU? Yes, Sir. Did he tell you 
where he (M'Douall) was ? He said I should 
find him at James Leach's. Did you go to 
Leach's? Yes. Who did you see there ? The 
shop was full at the time. I sent for M'Douall, 
and he came down stairs to see me. Where did 
he come from ? From up^stairs. What passed 
between you and M'Douall? I gave him the 
roU of paper and the note, and told him the note 
would explain to him what it was. Did he re- 
naiD with you, or go away ? He went up-staiia. 
And how long did he stay ? A few minutes. 
He came down again. What did he do, or say ? 
He brought down the same roll of paper, and 
presented it to me ; and told me to get it printed 
at all hazards. Did he say anything else— who 
it wss for, or anything of that sort ? No, he did 
not say for whom it was. Now, did you open 
the paper? Yes. Did you know what after- 



wards beeusd of that paper— whether it is hi 
existence or not? I helieve it to be burned. 
Why? Because P. M. M'Donall told me to on 
the night of the 17th. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I have looked for a moment 
more at the point which I submitted to your 
Lordship, and I submit still, that the witness is 
not a good witness, by reason of his baring been 
put upon his trial with the other defendants 
before the slightest intimation was given from ^ 
Attorney-General of his intention to enter a wo^ 
prosequi. In the 2nd " Russell on Crimes," p. 
597, it is laid down that not only if two or more 
persons are accomplices, may one who is not 
indicted be a witness against the others ; but he 
may also be so, it seems, when he is indicted 
jointly with his partners in guilt, although it is 
not usual or proper to include them in the in- 
dictment, provtJ«<f he has not been put upon hie 
trial at the same time vfith the others. And 
there is quoted for authority the case of the 
" King 9. RoTrland and others," before the Lord 
Chief Justice Abbott, on an indictment for oon- 
spiracy, on which theLord Chief Justice held, tiiat 
the eounsel for the prosecution had a right, before 
opening his case, to call for the acquittal of any of 
the defendants he intended calling as a witness', 
if he had not previously entered a nolle prosequi. 
Here we have quite a different state of things. 
The Attorney- General did noteatev a nolle pro^ 
sequi till after the defendant was put upon his 
trial with others, and the rule of law is, that, if he 
stand indicted with others as defendant, i^d put 
upon his trial with others, he cannot be called as 
a witness. I call your Lordship's serious atten- 
tion to tiie case which has been decided. I am 
quite sure your Lordship was not till this moment 
aware that this defendant was intended to be 
placed in a different situation from any other de- 
fendants. It appears to me thia is decisive of 
the point. I submit to your Lordship that he is 
incompetent. 

Mr. WORTLEY:— In "Phillips on Evi- 
dence," p. 57, it is laid down that on a prosecu- 
tion by the Crown, a nolle prosequi be entered 
by the Attorney-General, either before or at the 
trial, in order that the particular defendant may 
be called as a witness. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— It does not appear there 
that the defendants were put on trial. 

|Sir GREGORY LEWIN z-In 2nd Starkie 
it is laid down that an accomplice is a competo^ 
witness, provided he is not put upon his tqfe 
with the others. I have frequently, my Lora, 
seen it in practice at York, that, where persons 
were indicted together, applications have been 
made that they might be tried separetdy, hi 
order that one might be a witness against another. 
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And I remember Mr. Jastice Holroyd, where 
two persons were indicted together, dQowed efter 
the con^otion and before jadgment, one to be 
eiamined as a witoess in faTOur of Che other. 

Mr. MURPHY :— That is the difficulty in our 
case, precisely, and if his Lordship gets it in his 
notes it will be enough. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, 
1 am much obliged to my learned friends on the 
other side for guarding the prosecution against 
the trouble of a new trial, to which, no doubt the 
defendants would be entitled if this man is not 
a competent witness. But I consider that tb6 
ends of public justice require that I should ex- 
amine him. I may, however, insist on examining 
him, for, I believe, in point of law, I am entitled 
to do so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— My Lord, I have another 
objection to take. It is necessary that the At- 
torney-General should enter the nolle prwtegui 
on the record. Now, this record having been 
removed by certiorari to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, it is necessary that the Attorney-General 
should have the record here in order to enter the 
nolle proeequi. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The record 
came here by mittimue, and must, necessarily, be 
before your Lordship. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Of course it U for aU 
available purposes, but the question is, — can the 
Attorney-General alter the record, and on so 
vital a^int ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— I would 
beg, my Lord, to read from " Boeooe's Criminal 
Evidence," p. 141, the following passage :— "The 
evidence of persons who have been accomplices in 
the commission of a crime with which the prisoner 
stands charged is in general admissible against 
him» This rule has been stated to be foimded 
on necessity, since, if accomplices were not ad- 
mitted it would freiquently be impossible to find 
evidence to convict the greatest offenders. Even 
where the accomplice has been joined in the isame 
indictment with the prisoner he may still be called 
as a witness before he is convicted. It is said that 
an accomplice indicted with another, is an admis- 
sible evidence, if he be not put upon hie trial." 
This is in Italics, my Lord. ''In strictness, 
however, there does not seem to be any objection 
to the admitting the witoess at any time before 
conviction. '* Tlie party that is the witoess,*' says 
Lord Hale, "is never indicted because that 
^mch weakens and disparages his testimony, but 
^nsibly does not wholly take away his testimony. 
It is not a matter of course to admit an accom- 
plice to give evidence on the trial, even though 
his testimony has been received by the commit- 
ting magistrates, but on application to the Court 
for the purpose, he may be admitted; the practice, 



where the testimony of an acodmplioe ia reqwred, 
is to prove the 6^0 before the Gnnd Jury, mmI 
the counsel for the prosecution is to laove, thai 
he be aUowed to go before the GruidJiity, pledg- 
ing his oivn opinion, after a perusal of the facta of 
the case, that his testimony is essential. — Where 
the accomplice has been joined in the indictment, 
and before the case comes on, it appears that his 
evidence will be required ; the usual practice Is, 
before opening the case, to apply to have the 
accomplice acquitted, where the case has pro* 
oeeded against all the prisoners; but If no «▼>• 
dence appears against one of them, the Coiut 
will, in its discretion, upon the applieation at 
the prosecutor, order that one to be acquitted 
for the purpose of giving evidence against the rest. 
But the Judges will not, in general, admit an 
accomplice, although applied to for that purpose 
by the counsel for the prosecution, if it appears 
&at he is charged with any other felony than that 
on the trial of which he is to be a witness. Where 
the defendants were indicted for a conspiracy to 
persuade a witoess to absent himself from the 
trial of a person charged with uttering base 
money, the Attorney -General entered a no/(f 
proeequi as to two of the defendants, " who were 
then examined for the Crown, and on their 
evidence the others were convicted." It there- 
fore appears to me, my Lord, it is quite competent 
for me to ask your Lordship to direct the Jury 
to acquit the witness, or I may, on behalf of the 
Crown, exercise the power of entering a noUe 
pr6eegui. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— This does not at all effect 
ifie point raised, namely, that the record ha» 
been removed by certiorari, 

Mr. ATHERTON : — The view which Mr. 
O'Connor has taken, my Lord, appears to me to 
be the correct one ; and I beg again to submit 
the objection raised by him, to the consideration 
of your Lordship. Assuming this to be an or- 
dinary case of indictment, and^ot one removed 
by certiorari; still a noile proeequi could not ba 
entered on this record, for this record is not the 
real indictment ; this record it not the informa- 
tion retomed by the Grand Jury, but a transcript 
sent down by mittimue, as appears on the foce 
of the record itself. The entry of a nolle proeequi 
is taking the judgment oiifie Court vrith respect 
to a particukr defendant — let no further pro* 
ceedings be taken. Your Lordship is sitting now 
a judge of nieiprtue, and this is a civil action — 
a nieipritte record. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I be^ to aay 
that I haye frequentiy, as Attomey-Generai^ 
signed a parchment for a noUe protequi, but, 
luitil this occasion, I never eiftered it on th 
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dieUDent itself, bat always on a UtUe paper 
handed to the oflieer d the ooort. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— It must 1)6 a part of the 
record, and the entry ef it now alters the record. 

The JUDGE :— I will now state my opinion. 
In the first phice, I conceive that the Attorney- 
General may, m omne ten^ari, et in anrne loco, 
enter a noOe protegui. There can be no prose- 
cution going on against any person, at the suit of 
the Crown, in which it is not the privilege of the 
Attorney-Genera], at any time, to enter a noUe 
proseqvL I confess I have a strong feeling, that 
in an indictment for misdemeanor, at all evehts, 
the mere circumstance of his being a defendant 
-woold not incapacitate a person from being a 
witness ; bnt, I ttunk the Attorney- General can 
at any time, before the verdict is given, enter a 
noUe proMegtti for him, and thus put him in the 
same situation as if he never were a defendant. 
However, as it has been objected that this record 
haa been removed by certiorari to the Court of 
Queen's Bench, I wonld suggest, as the most 
convenient thing (the Attorney-General may take 
bis own coarse), instead of entering a noUepro- 
jt^, to take an acquittal And i^ay be essen- 
tial to the interests of the other defendants to 
have the party acquitted. There can be no 
possible law that a man can be a more competent 
witness for one side than the other. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I have no de- 
sire to struggle for any point of law. I submit, 
my Lord. 

Mr. DUNDAS :~I submit, my Lord, that you 
will not permit the Attorney-General to take an 
acquittal at this period. 

The JUDGE:— We cannot do it again. I 
shall take it now as a tabula rata — as if nothing 
had been said. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— In the ordinary state of 
things I believe it is the rule, that the co-conspi- 
rator is not acquitted till the end of the case. 

The JUDGE : — I do not see how any conspi- 
rator can object to his co-conspirator being 
acqoitted. v 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I submit to your Lordship 
that no co-conspirator can be acquitted. 

The JUDGE :— 1 submit that no co-defendant 
can be heard. 

Blr. O'CONNOR: — Suppose the Attorney- 
General offers no evidence against Cartledge ? 

The JUDGE :— If the Attorney-General offers 
DO evidence against him, I think it very hard if 
we do not take an acquittal. We will take the 
others in the same way : — Wilde and Scholefield. 



_ Mr. O'CONNCm r^-The grounds on which the 
Attomey-Genend allowed Wilde to lie acquitted 
was this ; that nothing was found against him. 
Now, my Lord, other witnesses do, in their de- 
positions, charge Cartledge. 

The JUDGE :— The Attomey-Genersl is not 
going to offer any evidence against Cartledge, 
WUde, Scholefield, jnn., or Pitt, and he wishes 
them to be acquitted. There are four of them 
against whom he offers no evidence. 

The JURY then, by the directions of the Court, 
acquitted James Cartledge, WilUam Scholefield, 
John Wilde, and Thomas Pitt. 

CARTLEDGE was then re-sworn. 

The JUDGE:— What you have stated before, 
is it correct ? I need not read it over to you 
again. Yes, my Lord, it is. 

The JUDGE :— As this may be important, I 
shall let the parties know the note I have taken : 
'* The objection was renewed, and it was 
suggested further, that as the Attorney-General 
had not entered a nolle prosequi before the de- 
fendants were put upon their trial, the witness 
was incompetent. I considered the objection 
unfounded, and to prevent any further difficulty, 
I directed an acquittal against Cartledge, Wilde, 
Pitt, and Scholefield, and allowed the compe- 
tency of Cartledge to give evidence." [Ilis 
Lordship then read over the notes he had 
taken of Cartledge's evidence, up to the time tli^ 
objection was made, and Cartledge again alleged 
that they were true.] 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Where did 
you see it last? In Turner's, the printer's. 
In whose handwriting was it? In P. M. 
M'DoualPs. You say you took it to Turner's, 
the printer's ? Yes. How soon? Immediately. 

The JUDGE :— This was on the 16th ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENER.VL: — What time 
did you take it to Turner's, the printer's. As 
near t^n o'clock as J can remember, on the 
morning of the 16tb. Did any person go with 
you ? Yes. Who ? Edward Clarke and a per- 
son named Johnson. Did you put it into Tur- 
ner's hands ? Yes. Did you tell Turner who it 
was to be printed for? For the ''Executive 
Committee." Did you refer Turner to any one ? 
To Mr. Leach. You say Clarke and Johnson 
were with you? Yes. Were they Chartists? 
Yes. How many of the placards did you order ? 
Three hundred. 

The JUDGE :— To be printed from that pa- 
per ? Yes, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — Where did 
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foa tiler go to youneif? I returned to 
LetchV While yoa were there, did any perton 
come from Tamer's about the priating of these 
placards ? One of Turner's apprentices came to 
ask him as to some words that he conld not 
read. Did any one explain them to him ? 
M'Donall came down and explained them to him. 

The JUDGE :->This was on the 16th ? )>s, 
my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Did M'Douall 
give the boy any directions ? He told him to 
take it and make the best of it he could, and 
bring it to him for correction. Now, while you 
were there, before you went away, did any per- 
son come down-stairs from the room above? 
John Campbell and Bairstow came down 
from the room where M'Douali was. Before 
Campbell went away, did he make any coromu- 
hication to you about a person named Cooper ? 
Yes. , \Vhat did he say ? He stated that Cooper 
had arrived from the Potteries, and that the peo- 
ple there were burning all before them. Did he 
say what it was about ? That they were all de- 
termined to strike for the Charter. Did you 
again go to Turner's on the subject of the print- 
ing of that roU ? Yes. Well, did you get it 
that day ? I did not get any myself that day. 
Did you know anything about a proof-sheet be- 
ing sent ? Mr. Turner told me. Don't tell us 
what Turner told you, but just look at it, and 
tell me whether you can't speak to M'Douall's 
handwriting ? [The proof-sheet of the ** Execu- 
tive Placard " was then handed to witness, and 
having examined the marginal corrections, he 
said, '^ This is M'Douall's handwriting."] You 
are acquainted with his handwriting? I am, 
sir. The following morning did you go to 
Leach's shop? I did. That was Wednesday 
the 1 7th ? Yes. Did you see any of the defend- 
ants there ? Yes. Do >ou remember who were 
there? Yes; Julian llaroey, of Sheffield, Mr. 
Parkes, Rev. Wm. lltU, Bairstow, and* Leach. 
Did you mention Bairstow ? Yes. Which 
Leach was that ? James Leach, of Manchester. 
Did any body send you anywhere ? The Rev. 
Wm. Hill sent me to procure a placard. What 
placard was that ? One that had been issued by 
the trades of Manchester. Should you knmv 
Che placard if you were to see it [handing the 
" Liberty Placard " to witness] ? 1 believe this 
to be the same ; I got one similar to'tbis, and 
I gave it to Hill. Did you learn from any body 
the time or place when any conference was to be 
held ? Bairstow told me it was to be held im- 



mediately' •What? The oonfiBraaee. What 
oonferenoe ? One that had beea called bf the 
" ExecQtive<<|ommittec." Where waa it to be 
holden? At Mn Scholefleld's chapeL Upon 
that, did you go anywhere, with whom did yoa 
go, and where did you go to? I went with 
Bairstow to Mr. Scholefield's chapel ? Now, on 
the way, had you any conversation vrith Bair- 
atow, about any placard ? Yes; he stated that, if 
the Government did not .arrest the *' Execative 
Committee " witliin forty-eight hours, they dare 
not do it, on account of the agitation of the 
country. Now, what placard vras he tpeakiag 
of ? The one called the << Executive Placards- 
address of the Executive Committee. 
The JUDGE :— I heard nothing of a placard. 

The ATTGRNEY-GENERAL :— His answer 
did not mention it, but' my question was this — 
Had you any conversation about a placard as yon 
were walking along, and he did not answer, bnt 
said, he (that is, Bairstow) stated, that, if the 
Government did not arrest the Execntive Com- 
mittee within forty-eight Itonrs, they dare not do 
it, on account «f the agibftibn of the oountry. 
Now, had yon any ooiLversation abont a placard? 
Yes ; he sta^ that the placard was a spirited 
one ; that Mr. O'Connor, aikd some others, ob- 
jected to the wording of it ; and then he added, 
that, if the Government did not arrest the Execn- 
jtive Committee within forty -eight hours, they 
dare not do it. Did he say wh«n ft was that the 
objection was made by Mr. O'Conaor ? I under- 
stood him to say that it was on the previoos even- 
ing. Now, to cornplete—^m what paaaed on 
that occasion, have you any doubt that it waa the 
'' Executive Placard ?" 

Mr. DUNDA-S :— That is as strong aqueitioii 
OS ever I heard. It is a driving question. 

Mr. MURPHY —That U a noUe proteqtd f 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Well, what 
placard was it ? Witness : — ^The " £Ixecutive 
Placard." 

The JUDGE :— How do you know? Wit- 
ness : — Because we were talking about it, and I 
was at the printer's with it. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Yon have 
been at Turner's with it. Well, you got at last 
to Scholefleld's, and how did you get in there ? 

The JUDGE :— You and Bairstow ? Witness: 
— ^Yes, my Lord. . 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— How did 
you get in ?— Did they let in anybody ? — ^Waa 
there anything required ? I did not see anything 
required. Was there anything to identify you .' 
When we got into the chapel, near the pulpit, the 
secretary was apiiointcd to receive the credentiala 
of those who came as members of the confer- 
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Were Tjwi tkere early— brfotc ths buiiiess 
began, or aftar the bnftiBeM oommeiMed ? After. 
Tha business bad commenced, I believe, wben 
yoa nent in. About how many persons were 
there ? Near 30 at the time I entered. Did any 
others come in afterwards ? Yes. Well, now,- 
will you tell us who were there ? — Who do you 
recollect ? A gentleman of the name of Arthur 
was in the chair. What is his Christian name ? 
1 don't know. Did you learn from him, or hoyn 
nnytliing that occurred in his presence, where he 
came from ? He came from Carlisle.' 

Tbe JUDGB:— He said so, did he? 

The ATTORNBY-GENERAI* — \\Tio, also, 
were present ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Mr. HiU, Mr. BecsJey, 
Mr. Harney, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Otley, James 
^lieach, of Manchester, John Leach, of Hyde, 
Thomas Railton, David Morris, Arran, of 
Bradford, Thomas Cooper, from Leicester, 
Fletcher 

The JUDGE :— These are all defendants ? 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL : — Except 
Bradford, 

WITNESS -.—And a young man of the name 
of Ramsden, and Hoylc. 

TTie ATTORNEY - G ENERAL : — Was 
M'DonaU there ? Yes;— John Campbell, Bernard 
McCartney, Norman. Was Skeviiigton there ? 
Yes. Was anybody of the name of Brooks 
there ? Yes ; became from Todmorden, I believe. 
Do yoa know his Christian name ? I don't.^Is it 
Brook or Brooks ? Brooks. 

The JUDGE:— Brooks -with an*? Y'es, I 
believe. 

Tbe ATTORNEY-GENERAL : —Do you 
know Mooney ? Yes. Where does he come from, 
do you know ? He comes from Colne. I believe 
there was some accomodation wanted ? Yes, sir, 
« table was wanted for the use of the chairman. 
Did yon get it ? I was solicited to go to Mr. 
Scholefield, to ask the loan of one. Did you 
apply to him for it? I did so. Is there any com- 
munication between the chapel and his house? 
Yes, sir, I went through the yard to the surgery 
door. Is Scholefield also a surgeon ? An apothe- 
cary. You went to the surgery door. — Well, 
did yon get the table ? Mr. Scholefield promised 
to take one to tbe chapel. Did he give you any 
message to the delegates ? Y'es, sir. What ? He 
rt^iuejited mc to tell them not to come sopnblicly. 
Did he mention any reason for that ? He said 
oertmn persons had watched Mr. Harney and 
Mr. Parkes, and were then watching the 
'i&Kxr. Did the delegates all come in at one 
entrance. I cannot speak to that. Did Schole- 
fidd say anything more ? Yes, he requested me 
to send two men away who were sitting on 
the steps opposite his gatos. Did you do so ? 



I did. Did the men go away ? Thty did. 
Do yoo know a person of the name of Griffin ? 
I do. Did he come to the meeting ? He* did. 
Upon his coming in was nDythiog said by any. 
body ? Remarks were made by several delegates, 
and amongst tbe rest M*Douall stated, that if 
the speeches, which there passed, were to be pub- 
lished, he for one should be silent. Was Griffiin 
one of the delegates or a Chartist ? I put the 
question myself, through the chairman, in what 
capacity, he (Griffin) had come there, and the 
answer was, that he came there as a reporter ; 
then M'Douall said, if the speeches were to be 
published, be for one would be silent. Had he 
(Giiffio) a note book ? He had. Did any one 
sty anything in favour of his remsining there and 
taking notes ? Yes, sir, Mr. O'Connor. Well, 
did he ramain there ? He did. . For the whole 
time ? To the best of my knowledge, he was 
there for tbe whole time. And did he take notes ? 
I saw him writing. Then was there any speol^- 
ing ? Yes. What did the delegates do then ? 
A resolutiqn was moved, titat tbe speeches should 
not be publishedr-nothiDg but the resolutions. 
Was there any resolution proposed? Yes, sir. 
By whom ? By Mr. Bairstov. What was the 
effect of that resolution ? The purport of it was, 
to continue the present "strike.'' Was the ob- 
ject of their doing that mentioned.' — Tell ns 
what the resolution was aliout?— Was there any- 
thing more in the resolution ?— Was it a resolu- 
tion or a speech ? No, a resolution ; and, as 
far as I remember, it went to lay the blame 
on the Anti-com-Uw League, Bairstow stated. 
Do yoo remember anything that Bairstow 
said, when, he proposed the resolution? He 
stated, that the favourable impression made on 
his mind, by the reporte given by the various 
delegates, caused him to propose that reso- 
lution to the meeting; and that it was the 
duty of every Chartist to throw his influence 
into the scale. Who seconded the renlutibn ? 
Mr. O'CONNOR :— Do yon rememher any- 
thing he said ? He stated that it wm the duty 
of the Chartists to take advantage of passing 
events. Not that be anticipated so much from 
the present strike, but after we had expended 
so much money and time in inducing the trades 
to join us, we could never get them to join agaia 
unless we passed some sueh resolution. Do yoa 
remember if Cooper spoke ? He supported the 
resolution. What did he say? He stated that ^ 
the Shakespearian Chartists of Leicester were 
determined to have the Charter. What do you 
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ra^an by the Shakespearian Cbartitts ? I under- 
stood it to be a body of Chartists in Leicester, 
of which he is the General ; he calls them the 
Shakespearian Brigade. Did he say anything 
more ? He said he had been at Tarious places, 
and enumerated Bilston and the Potteries. The 
people of that district were determined to have 
the Charter, and for his part, he was prepared 
to fight for the liberties of the people. Did 
they all speak ? Most of them. Some, I suppose, 
opposed the resolution ? Yes, sir, Mr. Hill op- 
posed it. — Harney opposed it. Was there any 
amendment moved ? Mr. Hill moved an amend- 
ment. 

The JUDGE : — You are speaking of the reso- 
lution that they might continue the present 
strike ? Yes, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Did you see 
an account in the Northern Star of the 20th of 
August ? — Did you read an account which was 
there given of the meeting of delegates ? — ^And 
as far as it goes is that correct ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I object to that, my Lord ; 
he may ask the witness question by question if 
he likes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— At all evente, 
as against Mr. O'Connor, having read his news- 
paper, I have a right to ask whether that is 
correct. 

The JUDGE :— As against Mr. 0'C6nnor it 
should be rather, that he made wueh a etate- 
ment. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— [To Witness] 
^WeU, is that statement true ? Yes. 

The JUDGE :^I think that is evidence more 
against Mr. O'Connor than anybody else. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— My Lord, 1 
am most anxious to avoid every possible objec- 
tion.— [To Witness] — Do you remember what 
Hill said when he moved the amendment? He 
summed up tTie speech of every man, and went 
on to show, or did rather, that the report given 
in by the delegates did not justify the passing of 
such a resolution. Do you recollect anything 
said by M'Douall? M*Douall supported the 
original resolution, and said, that after the 
spirited placard that had been sent out by the 
Executive Committee, he could do no less than 
support the original resolution ; more especially 
on account of the good sense displayed by some 
of the trades, in taking their money out of the 
Savings' Banks. He referred to a placard that 
had been posted on the walls of the town of 
Manchester, " Run for gold ;'* and said that we 



inside did not know what was pitting outside ; 
that orders had come down from Sir James 
Graham to the mill-owners, to get their work- 
people in at any price. He believed, that some- 
thing was " up" on the Continent, and that, by 
taking advantage of it, the Charter would soon 
become the law of the land. Was Scholcfidd in 
during any part of these transactions ? I saw 
him in the chapel several times. Do you re- 
member at last, his making some communication 
to the chairman ? I saw him communicate some- 
thing to the chairman, who then declared that 
Turner, the printer, had been arrested. That 
was Turner who printed the Executive Addreaa ? 
Yes. And hearing that, did O'Connor make 
any other remark ? Yes, he stated, 

The JUDGE :— After the chairman said Tur- 
ner was arrested ? Yes. And what did Bfr. 
O'Connor say? He stated that that joalified 
the remark that he made last night, and added 
Bomcthiog to the purpose, that it wsa better to 
avoid such things when they could. 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL : — Did 
M'Douall say anything to that. Yes, he roae, and 
said it was true that Turner was arrested, bnt not 
for printing the placard, — ^it was for refuang a 
copy of it to the anthorities. About what timo 
did the meeting break up. We a4Jonmed In the 
afternoon, near four o'clock. Now, thia waa flie 
17th^ When waa it that M*Douall told yoa 
about burning the manuscript ? About aeren 
o'clock in the evening. Now, I want to know 
when waa it, and where was it, that M'DouaU 
told you about the manuscript? It waa in the 
evening. Waa any body with you ? John Camp- 
bell, James Leach, Bairstow, and Doyle. Was 
Doyle at the meeting of delegates ? Yes. How 
came M'Douall to tell you anything about it f 
We retired from the meeting to consult abow^ 
our own safety. 

The JUDGE ;— Those that you mention,— 
Campbell, Leach, Doyle, Bairstow, M'DooaU, 
and yourself ? Yes, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-You say 
that you retired to consult about your own 
safety. Yes, as we heard that the officers had 
been at Mr. Leach'a house. Where was it yoa 
met, or where had you been together? We 
retired to the Bull's Head, Holt-town, at the 
Reservoir banks. Did the conference ever meet 
again to your knowledge? Not after that, bnt 
we met after the adjournment. This meetins 
was after the breaking up of the conference alto* 
gether. Did you attend any meeting of the 
conference after the 17th ? None. When did 
they break up and disperse ? On the evening of 
the 17th. After pm>sing the resolution .* Yot, 
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ind an addreis. t want to ask you, sir, was 
there any diTuion about the amendment and the 
ivaolatioii ? — I think you say Hill proposed an 
amendment, — ^was there any divison ? There was. 
Do yo|i^ remember the numbers, or about the 
numbers, one way or the other ? To the best of 
my recollection their would be six or seven sup- 
porting the amendment. And how many were 
supporting the original resolation. Perhaps thirty. 
Now, after the resolution had been carried by a 
majority, was there any other resolution pro- 
posed ? I understood that the minority was to go 
with the minority. You understood, you say, 
that the minority was to go with the majority, 
but was there any resolution put to that effect ? 
Tliat I can't say. Did you see Cooper that night 
at all ? Yes. Where ? At my house. Did he 
say anything to you on the subject of that meet- 
ing ? On our way to Oldham, we held a conver- 
sation about it Well, what did he say ? My 
Lord, I don't think it is worth while asking 
conversations. You said there was a resolution 
and an amendment, but you also said there was 
an address; was there any division about the 
aiddress ; or was it carried unanimously ? I 
believe the address was carried unanimoualy. 
Very good. 

Croaa-ezamined by Mr. BAINES :— Did you 
vote on this question about the amendment? I 
voted against the amendment. With the ma- 
jority ? Yes. Did you understand then that it 
their intention to do anything illegal ? It 
not my intention to do anything illegal. 
This was a conference, I believe, Cartledge, 
entirely of delegates— Was it not? — You say 
tHere were delegates assembled in the chapel ? 
I understood it to be a conference between the 
delegates and the Executive Committee. 

The JUDGE :— The meeting, you understood, 
vraa intended for that ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. BAINES :~ And 
eondueted exclusively by them. For instance, 
I presume that Griffin took no part in it ? Not 
aony. Was Mr. Scholefield a delegate or one of 
Hie Executive Committee ? No ; not to my 
knowledge. Are you not aware that before tins 
time it was understood that delegates were to 
assemble in Manchester for the purpose of heal- 
ing some dissensions that had broken out among 
Hie leaders of the Chartist body? — ^There had 
been such disaensions ? Yes. And I am sure 
y€Ni were aware, Mr. Cartledge, that one object 
aiinou|ioed for holding this meeting, was to bring 
paoties to a good understanding among them- 
selves ? Yes. Now, I ask you, was not that an 
diqect considered important by all persons fk- 
TOUraUe to Chartist principles — to have that 
flDod understanding ? Yes. And, in addition to 
tliat which you tell me was an ob^'ect of |;reat 



interesttoaU persons aavocating Chartist prin- 
eiples, I have no doubt you will tell me also that 
another object of the delegates assembling on the 
16th, was to do honour to the memory of Henry 
Hunt, by being present at the opening of the 
monument erected to his memory? The dele- 
gates were not assembled on the 16th. But was 
it not intended to do honour to Hunt's memory ? 
Yes. Was it not considered that the opening of 
that monument was an important and interest- 
ing occasion for all persons holding those prin- 
ciples? Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MURPHY:— Well, 
sir, I have just a question or two to ask you ; — 
were you taken up for this matter ? — Of course 
you were. — ^You are a defendant. — When were 
you taken up for this matter ? I have never been 
taken up for it. Have you ever been taken up 
for any matter connected with Chartist proceed- 
ings? Yes. On what occasion was that? The 
meeting on the 14th. Where abouts was that 
meeting ? On Mottram Moor. Where you taken 
to prison ? Yes. 

The JUDGE : — You were taken up on account 
of the meeting at Mottram Moor ? Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY :— Where were you taken? 
To Chester.* Were you one of the parties that 
was to be tried at the last Sx>ecia1 Commission at 
Chester ? I was. How came it that you were 
not put on your trial at Chester ? I traversed 
my trial. You traversed ? Yes. Were you kept 
in prison ? I came out on bail. On bail, very 
wen. I beHeve the magistrates demanded rather 
high bail of you ? — Did they not ? Yes. How 
much ? Two 300/.'s, and myself in 600/. 
When was it first intimated to you, that you 
would be wanted as a witness here ? At Chester. 
Mliat time? A few days before the commis- 
sion. A few days before the last Special Com- 
mission ? Yes. . That is the Commission which 
tookplace in last October ? Yes. Who was the 
part5 that made that intimation to you ? Mr. 
Irwin. What is he ? An inspector of police. 
Is he an inspector of police ? He was then. Are 
you aware that he made that communication to 
you of his own accord, or in consequence of any- 
thing you stated yourself ? I don't understand 
the question. Had you made a communication 
to auy person before that, stating your residence 
and your willingness to become a witness for the 
Government ? I had been solicited previous to 
that. Then, do you mean to tell me, that you 
had been solicited to betray the confidence o 
your associates, without ever having made any 
move towards it yourself? I swear that. So- 
lemnly ? Solemnly. Then, who was the person 
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tbat made that communication, previous to Mr. 
Irwin ? Mr. Griffin. Oh, Griffin 1 the reporter 
of whom you spoke ? Yes. Was Griffin a very 
intimate friend of youn ? He was, and I rejected 
his offer with scorn ! Yon rejected his offer with 
scorn, and yon come here in consequence ! ' Not 
in consequence of that. Now, tell his Lordship 
and the jury what were the insinuating terms 
in which Griffin conveyed the gentle intimation 
to yon ? He told me of the danger I was placed 
in in consequence of that placard. Did he tell 
you that any person had told him to say that ? 
No. Then was that what he said to yoo, ** You 
are in great danger. You know all about the 
delegates' meeting; let yon and J confer to- 
gether, and we will get something from the 
Government ?" Nothing of the kind. Was 
there no reward spoken of-? None whatever. 
Griffin and you made no such arrangement. — 
Did you know what was the inducement for his 
coming to you ? No. When did he come ? When 
I was in the ** lock-up " in Manchester. Was 
that before the first eshanujiation — shortly before 
the 14th of August ? It would be in September. 
Do yon mean to tell me that Gilffin .came to 
you, and, at that time, asked you to turn Queen's 
evidence ? He did. Now, having rejected it with 
scorn on that occasion, what was it tbat induced 
you to come forward now ? The Chartists brand- 
ing me as a traitor, and in8ultin| my wife in 
Manchester. When did they brand yon as a 
traitor first? When I was in Chester Castle. 
Was that after the proposition made to you by 
Irwin? It was before that And you mean 
to swear that it was merely on that account 
yon came forward lierc ? I saw no other way 
open, being treated so badly by my own party, 
and those who should have beeu' my friends, 
but to thiCTT myself on the clemency of the 
Court, and tell all I know. Did you send to 
Irwin, or did he come to you ? He came to me. 
Now, do you mean to tell me, that, having re- 
jected that offer of Griffin's with scorn, you 
conveyed no intimation to betray your associates, 
but tbat Irwin came to you? — You gave no 
intimation whatever ? — ^What did Irwin say to 
you first, when he came ? . He pointed out to me 
the danger I was in relative to the placard, the 
conference, and the other case. He pointed out 
those dangers to you. — ^Then, do yon mean to 
swear that Grifiln and he had conversation be- 
fore about it ? Not to my knowledge. Is Griffin 
wtU acquainted with your handwriting? Yes. 
Now, air, I underatand you were a schoolmaster ; 



had you ever any -hand in the writing of those 
placards, purporting to come from ihe Chartists ? 
Yes, sometimes. Now, tell us the suibstftnne of 
any you have drawn up ? One caUing a meeting 
to petition for the life of John Frost. Hnve you 
written anything that appeared in the form of 
a placard ? I don*t remember any. Now, sir, 
do you mean to tell me — you are upon your 
oath — that that Executive Placard was not in 
your own handwriting ? 

The JUDGE:— The MS. of the Executive 
Placard? 

Mr. MURPHY : — Yes ; the MS. of the Ex- 
ecutive Placard. Witness : — It was not in my 
handwriting. Will you swear that the correc- 
tions on that proof-sheet were not in your hand- 
writing ? I will ; solemnly. You swear that, 
when you got this roll of paper from Heywuoil, 
you took it to Leach's, and M'Douall brought it 
up-stairs, and brought it down again. — Now, how 
do you know it to be the same roll of paper ? 
By the general appearance of it. Had you seen 
its conteats ? I had just glanced at the head of 
it. When did you do that ? On my way from 
Heywood's to Leach's. Had you aothority from 
Leach so to do-«4o open it? Ilmd no autho- 
rity either way. Very well — now, .^; again, I 
want to ask you about Griffin.— Did yon see him 
after you saw him in the New Bailey, in Man- 
chester ? I did not see him in the New Dailev. 
Well, when you were at Manchester, in the 
lock-up. Did you see him afterwards ?. Yes ; I 
saw him at Hyde. That is, when you were*oat 
on bail ? No; that is the day I was committed. 
Were you taken before the magistrates at Hyde? 
Yes. And you were committed from Hyde to 
Chester Castle. Very well ; and you had a con- 
Tcrsatien with Griffin that day ? None. Had 
vou ever a conversation with Griffin bat the. one 
about coming forward as Queen's evidence ? 
None. Very well; now, yon told my learned 
friend that you did not mean, at that time, to enter 
into anything illegal yourself; is that so? Yes. 
Did you suppose, at that time, that any uf the 
resolutiona proposed at that meeting were ille- 
gal ? I did. not. You did not ; do you su|jpose 
the parties present had anything in oontempU- 
tion, more than to make those parties out oa 
strike adopt the five points of the Charter ? Tbat 
was the principal understanding. Very well. 

Cross-cxamhied by Mr. McOUBREY >-^ be- 
lieve it is a public place— this of Mr. Sdiol*- 
field's? Moderately to. Yon say yon we^ 
desired to send two men away that were in the 
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? Yet. What mu the ol^ect of- doing 
■o ? — What was the renaov why thejr were sent 
awajr ? I don't nndeiatand yoa, sir ; I did not 
hau tiie question properly. What was the rea- 
son thai yon were told to send the two men 
«wBy ? — To keep the thing as private as possible. 
"Was that said ? That was the understanding. 

The JUDGE :— Did he tell 700 that that was 
the reason ? That I belieTed to be the reasonat 
the time. 

Mr. McOUBREY :— Have yon not already as. 
■igned another reason ? Not to xny knowledge. 

Mr.HVEPHY:— <Inaniinder.tone.) It does 
■ol signify a damn. ' 

Mr. McOUBREY :— Were you not a delegate 
yoarsdf? Yes. 

The JUDGE :— From where ? Mosley. * 

Mr. McOUBREY -.Was Griffin > No ; he was 
a reporter ;— I have already answered Ihat ques- 
tion. How do yon say that Griffin went to this 
meeting, it, being a meeting of delegates'? He 
came to the meeting. And any other reporter 
might hare gone to the meeting.^ I cannot 
aaswer that. Was not. Griffin objected to 
almost immediately after he entered, but yet he 
remained? Mn O'Connor requested that hje 
sbodd remain. And he did remain. Yes. 

Croea-ezamhied by Mr. O'CONNOR:— Now, 
Cartledge» I want to have a word with you — 
When did yon come to Lancaster ? On Tuesday. 
Who did yon come with ? With Mr. Irwin and 
Mr. Griffin. How did you come ? By the rail- 
way. By the third class ? No. Seco&d class ? 
No. First dass? Yes — (laughter). Is that 
yoor working jacket that you have on ? It is. 
Hove yon not got better clothes than thedO ? No. 
I have not. Will } ou snrear that ? I will. Have 
yon not got a Ihncy waistcoat ? I believe I have 
got a better waistcoat than this. What did you 
give for it? Three shillings. Did you give 
1/. I5#. lor anything hitaly? No. Where did 
you buy the waistcoat ? I don't know— in a shop 
ia Manchester. You don't know where ? — Are 
f ou sore of that ? In Manchester. Whose shop ? 
I don't know. Will you swear that ? Yes. Did 
yon pay for it ? I don't know. But you are not 
sare? No — (laughter) — Either me or my ^ife 
paid for it. Is it paid for ? Yes. Do you know 
Mrs. Knowles? I do. Did you order a coat 
and waistcoat of her ? Yes. When ? A few 
ir^tks sfaiee. When did you ' get the coat ? 
About a fortnight ago. Did you pay for it ? I 
cBd not, and oonsequently it is not mine. Did 
yon give any notice of your intention to leave 
yoor lodgings, or did you leave them in a huiry ? 
Ltelt them in a hurry— (laughter). When I got 
the eott and waistcoat, I got diem for th^ express 



purpose of pledging them to bring me here. 
(Mnch hissing in the body of the Court.) You 
picked up your traps after you got these things 
from Mrs. Knowles ? 

The JUDGE :— No, he has not got them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-<He said he bought them, 
my Lord. 

The JUDGE .—He said they are not mine, 
they are not paid for. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Did you get Uiem ? 

WITNESS :— Yes, for the express purpose of 
bringing me here. Did .you pay for your seat in 
the railway carriage ? Yes. Did you pledge the 
coat and waistcoat? I believe my wife bos. 
What was got for them on pawn ? I don't know. 
You never heard ? No. Upon your oath ? I 
don't know. How soon after you got the things 
from Mrs. Knowles did you leave your lodging:) ? 
I don't know. I left my wife there. Were you what 
is called purveyor and secretary to a district co- 
operative store ? Yes. For what district? Man- 
ehester. That is a large district. In what dis- 
trict of Manchester ? Ancoats. Did you fill any 
poet of distinction in the Brown-street district ? 
I did. Where y^u purveyor and fumishiBr of 
the goods to ||| association ? Yes. And secre- 
tary ? No. Wd you settle accounts ? So fur as I 
was concerned, I did. W&s there a balance in your 
favor ? No. Was it all the other way ? I don't un- 
derstand the nature of the question. — (Laughter.) 
Was the balance against you ? No ; not when 
explained. Do they charge you with owing the 
money? I believe not. Then what wants 
explaining ? I had the selling of Northern Stars, 
the profits of which were to go to the Associa- 
tion. They did so ; but certain parties ran into 
debt. A fresh committee came into office, and 
now they say I must be responsible for the debts 
of other parties, * and they lodge that to my 
account: Haw much do yon <$we T I don't owe 
anything. With respect to the co-operative 
stores; do you owe anything there? I don't 
know how the matter stands. Do you owe 
moi\ey? No. Then, do they owe you money? 
No. Then you don't know how it stands ? No. 
(Much langhter.) You say thai the Chartists 
behaved badly to your wife when you were at 
Chester? Yes. Did she go to Chester ? Yes. 
Who sent her there? the Chartists. Did they 
give her money ? Yes. ISien, It was at Chester 
that you first conceivtid the notion of coming 
here to give evidence ? It was. And it was in' 
consequence of the bad treatment of the Char- 
tists to your wife that you came heref Itfs.' 
Did you consider it bad treatment to have your 
wife sent to you? I did.— (Gnat bmghter.) 
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Y6u conitdered yourself btdly treated by having 
your wife sent to you ! Now, sir, I think you 
stated, in answer to the Attomey-Gcneral, that, 
on the 14th of August, yon were a Chartist? 
Yea. How soon after did you read your recan- 
tation ? I have not read it yet. Are you still a 
Chartist? I still approve of the principles 
of the People'* Charter ? Are you still a Char- 
tist ? Yes. Are you for Annual Parliaments ? 
I am. Are you for Universal Suffrage ? I am. 
Are you for Vote by Ballot ? I am. Are you 
for equal electoral districts? I am. Are you 
for no. property qualification lor Members of 
Parliament ? I am. And are you for payment 
of Members for their services ? I am. Then 
you are a good Chartist — (much laughter, and 
an attempt at cheering in the body of the Court, 
which was instantly checked.) 

Mr. MURPHY :— [In an under tone] I am 
for the last. 

Mr. CCONNOn :— You stated that it was in 
consequence of the great danger you were repre- 
sented to be in from the placard of the Executive 
Committee, which induced you to come here ? 
Yes, and the other prosecutions. Motx have now 
traversed, and you are to be tried at the next As. 
sizes, unless you meet vrith the same leniency 
you have met with here? Yes. Now I will 
keep you to that. And you swear, that the cor- 
rections in that placard are not in your band- 
writing ? I have sworn. You have sworn most 
solemnly, that the danger connected with that 
l>lacard has brought you here; and you have 
sworn roost solemnly, that the, corrections on 
that placard are not in your handwriting > Yes 
When you went to the meeting of delegates, was 
there any obstruction offered.? None whatever. 
No one knew wbo-were delegates until their cre- 
dentials were produced ? None whatever. Are 
you aware that the delegates about to assemble 
in Manchester, were elected two montha before 
the time fixed to commemorate the erection of 
the monument to Mr. Hunt ? . Yes, I am aware 
tliat they were previously elected. 

The JUDGE :— A long time before ? Some of 
them I believe were. 

Mr. O'CONNOR i—They met on the 16th, for 
the pupote of Hunt's prooesiion, and on the 1 7th, 
they were to meet as a delegate body in con- 
ference. 

The JUDGE :^Tbi8 was resolved upon more 
tluui a week before ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR : — ^Two months, my Lord. 

WITNESS:— Some of them had been elected 



some weeks before. When ♦rere you elected? On 
the night of the l©th. Now, sir, tot what por- 
pote was the delegate meeting to take place ?^- 
Was it not to examine and revise the Chartift 
organization, to put it on a better footij%, and if 
there was an)-thing illegal in it to alter it, and to 
heal the differences that existed between some 
parts of the Chartist body ? That was what I 
understood to be the object of the meeting. I 
believe you have the honour of being an active 
member of the Chartist body ? I have. Did you 
fill the office of Secretary to the South Lancashire 
delegates? I did. How long did you oflusate in 
that capacity? More than two years. Daring 
that time, sir, did many spirited publications come 
from your pen? Some addresses did. Did any come 
from your pen, sir, that were refused pnblication ? 
Not to my knowledge. Will you sweaf that? 
I vrill. Have yon sent many addresses for inser- 
tion in the Northern Star t Yes. I have aent 
some. Have yon oomplained of the non-insertion 
of some that you sent? [Witness hesitated]. 
Don't fence with the question, sir. Hsveyou 
complained, whether or not ? I believe I have. 
Are you aware that while the conference wa^ 
sitting at Manchester, a deputation came from 
the trades to ask for admission ? I am. Are you 
aware that the conference refused to reoeire the 
deputation because it was illegal ? I am. Are 
you aware that it was distinctly said, that, if they 
wished to constitute a part.of Uie audienee, they, 
or any body else, might remain if they chose ? I 
am. 

The JUDGE :— Who applied for admission ? 
The trades.— Mr. O'Connor, a deputation from 
the trades, my Lord, came, and they were refased 
admission a| a deputation from the trftdes. 
because it would be illegal; but they were told 
that they, or any other parties, might come-and 
compose a part of the audience. Witness : — Tes. 
Now, Cartledge, we hav« tested that yon are a 
good pound Chartist.-* (Laughter.) During the 
last two years, how many Chartist meetings have 
you attended ? A great number. Have you attend- 
ed one hundred ? Perhaps I have. Well, haye you 
attended five hundred ? I think not. Have yon 
done your duty by attending every one within yonr 
reach ? I have. Have you attended some meetings 
at personal inconvenience, as secretary and all ? 
I have. Now, sir, I ask you on your oath, 
wherever a resolution was passed, at a pubKc 
meeting of Chartists, whether it was not in sub- 
stance, and nearly in words, precisely the sanie 
as that passed at the conference? Nearly so. 
Especially those words '' To continue onr pre- 
sent struggle till the Charter becomes the law of 
the land ?" Yes. Is not that the exact form or 
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nnriy m ot wvey one of o«r molatioiu.'^Is 1 it honestly ; on your oath, are yon not awaic 
in Mbfitanoe, the form of every reso- that Griffin wa« discharged for hiving given 

garbled and wtong reports of speeches made by 
the Chartists? Not to my knowledge. On 
your oath, did not M'Douall say, when he pro. 
posed that there should be no report of the 
speeches, that he could not rely on the ac- 
cuFScy of Griffin's reoorts. and that he did not 
wish to be misrepresented ' Not to my know- 



Intibn that passed at every one of onr meetings ? 
Tbe JUDGE : — ^Stop, you are going too 



Mr. O'CONNOR :— EspeciaUy those words : 
they anumnted to this, that they were to con- 
tinue the present struggle, and the word " strug- 
gle" was found in every Chartist resolution ? 

llfte JUDGE :— Is that so ? 



WITNESS :— I believe the words were often ' lodge. Was not that said m Griffin's presence, 



need. By often, yon mean generally r Yes, my 
LonL 



when it was under discussion whether he should 
remain or not ? Not to my knowledge. Did I 



Mr. O'CONJiOR:— You were a delegate not, at once, tell Griffin to remain and take 

liom Mosley ? I was. Yon at^nded the whole notes of all he liked, after I had discharged him ? 

of the meetings of conference ? I attended that you did. Had you any convention with Grif- 

on the 17th of Augost, On your oath, was there ^^ ^or to the time yon went before the magia- 

one word said at the conference about the pla< . . j ^ j i li* -^ 7^ , 

-J ^ *!. w x: f^ •** a XT *u- trates and tendered vourself as a witness > 1 

card of the Executive Committee ? Nothing _ . «« ,. , , . . 

more than what was said with respect to IWner,;^""^*- When did you first give over Uking 

die printer. i *" active part after the meeting on the 17th of 

The JUDGE :— He said the chairman had August ? After I came from Chester. Did you 

annonnced that Turner, the printer, was taken ^^^ »"y ^^^^ P"* *" *^« Chartist movement 

np for priatiiig the Executive Placard. fro» *he time the conference was dissolved, and 

Mr. O'CONNOR ;— Was it proposed to the ^^^ ^o"K ***«''• ^ ^^ °<>* ^'^^ •<> ■cti'« * ?•'* 

conference? No. Did not you say that on Tues- m I have done. Did you issue any publications ? 

d^ Doming you sent a phu»rd headed, " Run for Yes. When ? Some time intervening between 

gJd i " on your oath, don'tiyon know that it ema- ".^ »"*»* "^ the time of the conference. Did 

■•led from the tndes' delegates of Manchester ? 70" '^^ '^^ address on the 14th of September > 

I don't know ftom what soniee it emanated. Not to my knowledge. Was any address refused 

Don't yoQ knwr that the trades recommended a "* **>^ Northern Star, alwut that time ? Not that 

ran for goM, and the people to v^thdraw their ^ know oft Did you publish one in the Evemnff 

money from the Savings' Banks ? I understood ^«" ' Tell me the lime ? The 14th of Septem- 

that placard to come from Dr. M'DoualL ^^' Would you know the address if yon saw it ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Arc yon aware that i Yes. Was that address refused insertion in the 

The ATTORNEY.GENBRAL:~Do allow him JVi>r/A«^5/«rr The address bore my name. Who 

to give the-answer. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ y^^ *°^ examined you ? Mr. Drake, 

The -JUDGE :— How do you know thai the Where ? At Chester. Were you then unwilling 

placard, « Bon for gold," came from Dr. ^ «>«»« hero ? I was unwiUing. Is Irwin's 

Madman? Witness :— I don't know from what «>•"« Drake? No. I thought it was he who 

sonree that phcaid came. I thought you said, examined you first ? No, I consented to give evi- 

yva uderstood it came from Dr. M'Douall. <*«"><» ^ I'^'^"* ^^ ^^^^ examined me. How 

Mr. O'CONNOR)— My Lord, he is excessively «»n, after you had consented to Mr. Irwin that 

foadij on the plaanl pomts. Are you aware yo« ^o^^d come, did Mr. Drake examine you t 

that Giifibi wm reporter for the Northern Star t The next day. How often have you been in 

lam. Were yon in frequent oommunicatinwitii Griffin's company, from that time to the present ? 

Giifln? I was. Are you aware* that as repre- ^ >»*▼« not been in his company; I started on 

senthig the Manchester districts, he had a very ^W* Journey since I leflk Manchester. You die. 

flbod aalary of 75/. a-year ? [Excessive laughter *»nctiy swear that ? I do. What did Mr. Drake 

among the reporters.] I don't know what he or Mr. Irwin say to you, when he asked you to 

got. Are yiu not aware tiiat be was very P^e this information .> They pointed out the 

moch aniioyed at having lost that salary ? difficulty and danger I was in [witness hesitated]. 

Ko. Non',was not Griffin discharged from his Well, well, well, what then? And at la^t 

offioe as reporter for the Northern Star prior to ' consented to give evidence. On what condi- 

the meeting of delegates ? Yes. Now, Cart- tion ? UnconditlonaUy. Wholly uncondiUou- 
todge, I wiU ask yon a.^uestion, and answer. "Hy? Yes. After your wife was sent to you- 
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the fu3t offienoe they gkvc you— 4iow mwy of 
the penont who met at the ooofcreDoe were 
uiikuown to you? I can't tay. Ilow many 
were, perfect strangerB to you ? Some of them 
were. How many ? I don't know the nomher. 
Was there a youth admitted—a chiW— a boy— a 
brother conspirator ? Yes. Now, sir, you hare at- 
ten<Ied hundreds of meetings. On yoar oath» and 
I ask yon boldly, did fon ever hear me express one 
word or a sentenoe at variance with the duty of 
a good subject? Not to my knowledge. That 
is, you did not hear me. On your oath, have 
you not heard me complain, and complain loudly, 
of the misrepresentation that I hod to enoountert 
and that there was no man in England who had 
been so much misrepresented through ttte me- 
dium of the press as I had ? You have. Have 
you not heard me m the most emphatic and con- 
vincing language that it was possible for a man 
to use, endeavour to point out to the people the 
folly of violating the peace in any, the slightest 
respect? You have. Do yon know a man of 
better character in the world than James Leach ? 

I 

I do not, sir. How long have you known him ? 
Several years. About what time was tranquil- 
lity restored in Manchester ? Very soon after the 
conference. I will abk yoo^ as an honest man, 
whetlicr or know you think tliat the object of the 
conference, and the tendency of the speeche:} 
made, was to preserve tlic peace, and to keep the 
people oat of violence ? I believe it was. Now, 
sir, I place before yon a file of the Eveitmg Star, 
of the 14th of September, 1842. Was the ad- 
dress of the South Lancashire delegates to their 
constituents written by you ? It was. 

The file of the above newspaper was put in, 
and the officer of the Court read from it the fol- 
lowing address : — 

" THE ADDRESS OF THE SOyTH LAN- 
CASHIRE DELEGATES TO THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS. AND THE CHAR- 
TISTS GENERALLY. 

" Brothers in bondage and in hope,— We 
conceive it to be our duty to address yoti at 
this critical juncture in the affairs o^ this dass- 
ridden country. Since we first met on your be- 
hslf, many have been the struggles in which you 
have had to engage in your different localities, 
Though the conflict ia fearful, the contest 
la not doubtful when a united people firmly 
■taod against the unrighteous aggressions of dass- 
eoostitated tyranny. During these last few 
weeks, the monstrous power of the capital in 
the hands of the middle classes has been more 
ebpecially arrayed against the hand that gave it 
birth. After enjoying all the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life — rioting in voluptuousHess as the 
swine wallows in the n^iw-— the middle classes, 



both Wliig and Tory, have united all their power 
for the purpose of depriving the honest arti^piif 
not only of the commonest comforts, bot even 
those necessaries which make life desirable or ra- 
ther bearable.. The position in which we are mnr 
placed by the acheming of our oppressors, calls 
fbr pmdenee as well as oourage on oar part, tiiat 
the pit dug fbr our destruction may receive those 
who are a curse to our existence. Our wives 
look at our progress with anxious eyes, and with 
feelings of anguish ask how long shall tiie oppres- 
sor triumph ? Our children cry for bread, and 
when we meet to consult together, our ralsri 
give US 9tick»t bludgeom, tteel, and lead, and 
then they call upon us to obey the law. 

'* * When pinched with want all reverence they 
withdraw, 
For hungry multitudes obey no law.' 

So sung the Roman poet Lucan : and later expe- 
rience has proved the truth of the sentenoe ; fbr 
the only things which the present unjust laws 
of England in operation are the enormous 
physical force powers of the ruling few, and tlie 
dismiion of the working many. Under these it 
is most politic to keep within thegrade of the law, 
if possible, though all must admit that this is ' 
difficult. What m ay be quite legal in one is 1 
in another unfortunate wight. The fact is, thcro 
is one law for the rich, and another fbr the poor* 
Nothing can more clearly evince this than the 
conduct of the powers that be during the last sue 
months. Whilst the tools of the rich Auti-oom- 
law League were going throngh the land, pouring 
forth their inilammatory moonshine, advising the 
people to repeal the Corn-laws, even by the point 
of the sword — to go in thousands, and tens of 
thousands, and demand bread— ^ destroy tbB 
bread-taxers root and branch. Yes, theae 
" ' Speakers turbulent and bold 

Of venal eloquence that serves for gold 
And principles that might be bought and 
sold,' 
went forth and endeavoured to cause a popuisr 
outcry against theie obnoxious laws. Yei no 
warrants are issued for speaking leditioii, neither 
are they arrested fbr oonspiring, even when Ibe 
machinations of these men produced the late 
strike, so long as it was likely that it could be 
osed for the aooompllshing of the schemes o< 
the free trade gentry ; there is nothing talked oi 
but how they must support the people by these 
lovers of fair play. No aooner do the brave and 
honest trades of Manchester declare for prin- 
eiple, and the people in every part respond to the 
call — no sooner is the tociin of«tfae Charter 
sounded— no sooner is the breaking of the lionda 
of the ilave proclaimedi than all the midiUe dese 
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•■ite. Hie pren markt the vktlmt. The go- i 
vgnmenft, ftroog in ■not, lendt forth the her- 
pies oC the law to seise— ftpies to ooococt tod 
eoBTiet, end thus endeavour to itifle free dis. 
cnsakm, and pnt down democracy. It m the 
doty of every Chartist to buckle on hit armour 
airesh. and renew the fight with increased vigour 
and energy, until signal success shall crown our 
efforts. Let us so rally our forces as to convince 
even our oppressors that we are determined to 
achieve our liberty in siMte of every opposition, 
and* that nothing short of political power to pro- 
tect oor^bour will satisfy the working classes 
of this country. The pulpit and the press are 
teeming with calumny and abuse against you, 
and those who have honestly dared to support 
the rights of labour against the aggressions of 
heartless capitalists. The bar is showering tor- 
rents of misrepresentation to induce middle class 
juries to convict your best friends ; whilst the 
bench is waiting with anxiety to dungeon and 
expatriate those wha have possessed so much of 
the milk of human kindness as to declare for 
right against might Let not these things dls- 
eoorage you, but rather stimulate you to make 
an effort to bring this unrighteous system of 
daas-legislation to an end. Do all you can to 
show your sympathy with those who are vic- 
timised on yonr behalf. Spare all yon can for 
the support of their families, and thereby cheer 
the inmates of the gloomy cell, and encourage 
others to beard tyranny in its den. Spread the 
principles of Chartism — the .principles of truth 
and justice — in your own neighbourhoods. Let 
every Chartist endeavour to make one convert, 
confirm. one wavering mind every week. We 
would ask, is this too much for seven days. Look 
loond — how many of your acquaintanoea are ig- 
norant of true politics — are careless about poli- 
tical power — are halting between two opinions ? 
Here is a fiekl for the eserdse of every diver- 
sity of talent. Let none say he is not qualified, 
bat to work at once; for whilst we admit the 
usefulness of lectures, and speeches, and resolu- 
tions, we confess that it ia each man, doing his 
own work, that must carry the People's Charter. 
It is necessary to send lecturers to break up 
the lisllow ground. There is much of this yet ; 
and one particular part we would call your espe- 
cial attention to it this time* Ireland has many, 
very many, tlungt to impede the spread of the 
pore prindplea of fineedom ; and though O'Hig- 
gin^ and his brave hand, agisted by the North- 
ern SUar, have done mndi to dispel the mist 



from the minds of our brethren of the sister isle, 
yet there remains much to be done ; and, in our 
opinion, nothing is more calculated to produce 
that change, so much desired, than to send a 
man of sterlihg honesty to open the eyes of the 
blind, and to remove the veil of prejudice from 
the minds of those who have t>een led to believe 
that the working classes of England were the 
enemies of their brethren, the working classes of 
Ireland. If each locality, belpnging to the Na- 
tional Charter Association, would subscribe only 
one penny a week, and sixpence as a first sub- 
scription to start the fund, we should have as 
much as would support one, and something 
more. In this way the principles of Chartism 
could and would be made known where they 
had never been beard of, only through a dis- 
torted medium. This can be done in a legal and 
constitutional way, without endangering any one, 
or placing a burden upon the shoulders of any 
person. 

''We fed the delicacy of calling upon yon 
for pecuniary support at this critical period of 
general distress, and when so many claims are 
made upon an impoverished people; but this 
subject has been two months before the people 
of South Lancashire, and they have confirmed 
the recommendation by commencing the fond, 
as they have a man they can confidently recom* 
mend for this work. Mr. P. M. Bropby has 
consented to undertake this object, as |oon as 
there is sufficient in the fond to enable him to 
commence his lectures in his native land. Some 
localities may h^ so situated as to be able to de- 
vote a collection after a lecture occasionally to 
this great and glorious object, and thus the flag 
of freedom may be made to wave on every 
breeze that wafts across the Emerald Isle. 

" All subscriptions for this object to be sent 
to Mr. James Cartledge, 34, Lomas-street, Bank- 
top, Manchester. And now, in oondusion, 
brother Chartists and friends, we trust that you 
will press on to the mark of your high calling in 
the People's Charter. 

** We are yours, 

** In the bond of union, 
William Comett, Henry Worthington, 

John Butterworth, Robert M'FarUme, 

Dan Hadem, Edward Hdl, 

William Woodrooffe, WillUm White, 
Robert Beaumont, Aditon Aahton. 

Thomas Railion, Ghairmao. 
James Cartledge, Seti^iUiy.'' 
Cross-examination resumed ?— Now, Mr. Cart» 
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leJIge, on your oath, was not that addreis teni to 
the Eifeninff Star because •the Northern Star re- 
fused to pablish it ? I sent copies to both. Did 
it appear in the Northern Star ? I believe it did. 
Don't yoQ know that it did not, and that there 
were compUinta in consequence ? The complaint 
was that the names were omitted. 

The ATTORNBY-QENBRAL: — Have you 
done with it ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR.— It never did appear. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The witness 
says it did appear, hot the names did not appear 
to it 

Mr. O'CONNOR .—It never did appear. 

The JUDGE : — He says he does not know. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Were not yon and Griffin 
in the habit of composing addresses together ? — 
Have yon not written several addresses from South 
Lancashire ? Yea. You giving him notes, and he 
giving you ? It is not often I took notes. No, 
but you wrote for each other ? Yes. Now, sir, 
oonversaUon between you and M*Douall appears 
to have been very unguarded. — ^When was it that 
that he referred to the placard " Run for gold ? " 
At the conference. On your oath, did you not 
say that it was on the 16tk ? — Don't you know 
that the Trades' Delegates met on the 15th, and 
were dispersed on the 16th ? Yes, I know they 
were dispersed. When you were elected, were you 
not chosen to sit at a conference at Carpenters' 
HaU, did was not that, originally, the place 
in which the conference was to be held ? 
1 believe it was. When you gave up the office 
oi purveyor and secretary to the Hulme Co- 
operative Stores, did you give up the boolu ? I 
did. You don't know how the accounts stand ? 
Not exactly. Where have you been for the last 
three weeks, Cartledge ? — You have not got tliem 
now ? In Manchester. For the whole time ? A 
fortnight ago I was at Lymm, in Cheshire. How 
long were you there ? 1 went one day and came 
back the next. And during tiie lost three weeks,. 
you have never seen Griffin? Not before last 
Sunday lught. >Vhen did you come here, and 
«vere did you come from ? From Lymm, a fort- 
night ago. I thought you were at Lymm one 
day and came back tlie next? I have been at 
Lymm twice. Ah, sir, you are a limb, (Laugh- 
ter). When did you come here ? On Tuesday. 
Where did you see Griffin then ? Here. Where 
did he say he came from ? From Ireland. Where 
did you go to from Lymm ? To Lancaster. On 
Sunday ? No. (Wlaere did you remain on Sun- 
day)? On Tuesday. Then you remained at 
Jjfsam on Monday? Yes. In company with 
Ir^in ? Yes. You did not hear a neatenoe about 



what you were to aay here ? No. Not a wonl ? 
you never spoke a wqrd to Irwin about what yoa 
had to aay here ? There might be something 
about it. Whatwaait? The principal conver- 
sation was relative to the danger in which I 
might be placed. That had a powerful effect 
on yon ? It had. Did you go and see your wife 
when you returned from Lymm to Manchester ? 
No. Now, from the time you were at Lymm 
first, and then returned, where were you ? At 
Manchester. Was it there you got the coat ? 
Yes. And the waistcoat ? Yes. When did yoK 
get the other parts of your dress ? Abo^ six or 
nine weeks ago. Now, sir, on your oath, again, 
I ask you, do you mean to say there was not one 
word about this trial during the whole time you 
were with Griffin and Irwin ? I cannot say that. 
Were you told you were relieved from consider- 
able danger ? 1 never had surety till this jury 
acquitted me. Had you any promises made 
you? I had no promises made ase. None» 
whate\'er ? None, whatever. Did any one tell 
yon to say you had no promises made you ? No, 
sir. Had you lived in the house with Griffin ? 
No. Did you eat onions and beef-ateaks toge- 
ther on Tuesday night? No. Did you sup 
together ? We did. Had you any convereatiou 
then ? Yes. About this trial ? Yes. What was it ? 
We wondered how it was going on. But nobody 
told you ? No. Not a soul ? No. Had you 
any conversation about it before you came in 
to-day? Yes. With whom? With Griffin. 
What was that conversation ? — Did any one tell 
yon the Crown was fsiling to make out a case ? 
No. Did you say you would assist them to 
make a case ? Not to my knovdedge. You did 
not? Not to my knowledge. What did you 
get when you pawned the things ? I told you 
before— I did not know. But you did not pay 
your own expenses here ? No. When you went 
to Lymm, was it necessary for you to go ? I went 
on*Saturday night. What for? To see Irwin. 
You went to Lymm, and came back afterwards ; 
whether would it not be shorter to come direct 
from Manchester at once ? — ^Which is the short- 
est way ? I don't know. How did you go to 
Lymm ? With Irwin. Does' he keep a good 
house ? I was not at his house. Was GiiAa 
with you? Not till Sunday night, when he 
arrived from Ireland. You did not go to Irwin'a 
house at all ! Who paid your expenses to Lymm ? 
Irwin. Who paid for your living while there ? * 
He did. Who brought you here ? Irwin. Who 
is now paying for your living, while here? 
Irwin. How long is it since you have been a* 
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yrmk, Cartledge ? I hive been partly at work 
nice I WIS at Cheater. What kind of work? 
At aehool-tenching. How mnch have yoii earned 
vmetjpia left Cheater? I cannot say. About 
how mndi? — ^What kind of employment were 
ytm in? I told yon afaeady; I had my school 
part of the time. "What did your achool make 
for yoQ ? About aix or aeren shillingt a week. 
Rare yon teen yoor examinations ? I never saw 
tiieai ; I don't know what they were. Have you 
aeen any paper, or any written document, oon- 
oeniag what was said on this trial ? .No. Have 
yoa had any eonvenation with Irwin, Beswick, 
or any one, rdative to this trial ? No. 

Croas-eiamined by the defendant JOHN- 
SON : — Am I the person alluded to by you in 
tlie coarse of flus examination ? No. 

Croaa-ezamined by MCCARTNEY : — Mr. 
Cartledge, you have spoken of a table at tiie 
iiwfftlng of the conferanoe at which [table] the 
a ecrctary waa to receive credentials. NaW| are yon 
not aware that those documents, to which you 
have l efe ti e d under the term erederUiabi were 
4br the parpoae of shewing that the delegates 
were legally elected for the purpose of attending 
that meeting? Yes. 

Hie JUDGE :— That is what you understood 
by eredentiala ? Yes, my Lord. 

Ro-ezamined by the ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAIf : — Yon were aaked whether tlie original 
KS. roll waa in your handwriting ? Yes. You 
said no. Yes. May I ask you in whose hand- 
writiiig it was ? In Dr. M'Douall's. 

The JUDGE ^-Thatia the original M.S. of 
the Executive Placard ? Yes, my Lord. 

Tlie ATTORNEY.GENERAL :-Mr. O'Con- 
nor asked you about your being secretary at the 
Ancoats and Brown-street district — ^how long 
were you so?— Were you so weeks or months ? — 
Or how long? Some months. When did you 
give over being so? When the co-operative 
concern, to which Mr. O'Connor referred, 
broke up. When did it break up ? About twelve 
montha ago. Waa it long before that when you. 
were received among the ddegatea? — Waa it 
aoaae months before you were elected to go to 
fhe eonCerance ? Perhaps twelve months before 
tiiat. Yoa were asked whether it was bad treat- 
ment to send your wife to yon. — ^Now, in what 
way did they insllt your wife ? By denouncing 
me aa a traitor in her presence. Very good. 

WITNESS :^May I be allowed to explain to 
the Court, why I considered my wife's coming 
to Chester, to be of no advantage to me ? 

The JUDGE :— CcrUinly. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Why? — 
Witness : — Because I believe she was sent there 
by the Chartists, to persuade me to take my trial 



at Chester, during the time of the excitement 
instead of 

The JUDGE :—Inatcad of traversing? Yes, 
my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL : — WhUe 
Griffin was taking notes, or about to take notes 
at the conference, did you hear any body mak- 
ing any objection to him aa a reporter, to the 
effect that he could not be trusted? No; he 
referred to other reporters ; he referred to Mr. 
Hill, as reporter to the Nwrihem Star. Was 
Hill there aa reporter to the Nortkem Sitarf 
He ataled diatinctly that he and Griffin were the 
only reporters present. Was Hill a delegate as 
well as reporter ? Yes, and he said the delogates 
might trust to his discretion. 

GEORGB BARLOW, a boy 15 years of age, 
examined by Mr. HILDYARD : — What are 
you? I am an apprentice to Ellerby and 
Cheethau, letter-press-printers, Manchester. In 
the month of August last were you an appren- 
tice to Charies Turner, of Turner-street, Man- 
chester ? Yes. Do you remember your master, 
in August last, to set the types and print the 
placards of the Executive Committee? Yes. 
Who brought the MS. from whence that pkcard 
(handing a copy of the Esecutive Placard to 
vritneas) waa printed? Either two or three 
men, I am not van which. Did you know who 
they were at the time ? 

The JUDGE : — ^You don't know, who brought 
it? Two or tlutfe men ; I don't know which. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Did they tell you where 
you were to apply for information, if you could 
not make out the writing ? Yea. Where was 
that? At Leach's. Very well; did any one, 
during the afternoon, apply to see if a proof waa 
ready? Yes, sir; at half-past three in the 
afternoon. Did your master, Mr. Turner, see 
that person ? Yes. 

The, JUDGE .—At half-past three in the 
afternoon was it ? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Did you hear yoor mas- 
ter address him as M'Donall ? Yes. Waa a 
proof ready at that time ? No. Did the person 
give directions to where it should be seat when 
the proof waa ready? Ho gave directions 
that it should be sent to Noblett's. 

The JUDGE :-^ That is, the person who 
brought it ? 

Mr. HILDYARD :— No, my Lord; the^pinvoii ' 
who applied to aee if a proof waa ready. To 
witnesa :— Did that peraon retorn again in the 
evening, with, a proof in hia hand ? Yes Had 
that proof been corrected? Some oonreciioBa 
had been made, but not aU. Should yon know 
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tgdii» do you think, if you saw that proof ? Yes. 
Now jost look at that, will you ? — [handing wiu 
nan the |>roof.] Yes, sir ; this is it. That is 
the same which was hronght back by your mas- 
ter from M'Douall. Now, on the following 
morning, did that person oome to your master's 
shop? ^ 

Mr. MURPHY :-^tt what morning ? 

Mr. HILDYARD :— The following morning, 
but be can't say exactly it was the'17th, I believe. 
[To Witness.] wAu did he say on coming back 
the following morning ? He wanted a part of it 
taken out. Did he give any reason ? He said 
it might bring some trouble on them. What did 
your piaster say, upon that .' He said it would 
be a great deal of trouble. To do what ? To 
take it out. Upon that, what did the person re- 
ply ? He consented to let it stay in. Did be 
give any directions as to what was to be done 
with the placards? Bill posters were to have 
them, and 50 were to be kept for himself. 

Crbss-examined by Mr. MURPHY :~Had you 
ever seen this person before, whom your master 
addressed by name ? I had not. Now, where 
is your master. — Has he come over here to Lan- 
caster ? Not that I know of. So that you know 
nothing of who the person was, exci^pt that he 
was called M'Douall ? No. Now, will you un- 
dertake to say, that he used the name M'Douall 
to the person that came, or that he used that 
name in speaking of some person? No, be 
meant the person that came; be answered to 
M'Douall. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ATHERTON ^— Now, 
my boy, you have spoken of two days. Now, it 
was on the first of these days the type was 
set up ? Tes, it took all the afternoon. Was the 
type set up immediately after the manuscript 
came ? Yes, sir. And can you say what time 
the manuscript wu brougfat-»I mean to the 
hour? About 12 o'clock. 

The JUDGE : — ^Does any other defendant ask 
a question ? No answer. 

Mr. ATHERTON :— How long did it take to 
set up the type ? It came about twelve o'clock, 
and was done about five or six o'clock. Finished ? 
Yes. 

THOMAS SUTTON, examined by Mr. HILD- 
YARD >— You are now, I beheve, an apprentioe 
10 Win. Irwin ? Yes. In the month of August 
last, were you an apprentice to Charles Tomes, 
of Manchester? Yes. Did yon assist your 
master in settfaig up the type of the Executive 
Addivss, on the 16th of August last > Yes, sir. 
Were you present when any one brought a manu- 



script to your master's, from whoieethe type 
to be set up? Yes. Who brought it? Three 
men. Did you then, or do you now, know who 
these three men were ? No. Did they give di- 
rections to whom yon were to send, if you oonld 
not make out the writing in the manuacript? 
No. What directions did they give? Mr. 
Turner was to send up to Leach's. To enquire 
for whom there ? For M'Douall. Waa ih^nm 
difficulty in making out the manuscript ? Tes 
Did you go to Leach's ? Yes. Did yon enquire 
lor M'Douall ? Yes, and a boy in Leach's shop 
was sent op-atairs for him. The boy went up- 
stairs and called him down. 

Mr. MURPHY :— The witness does not my 
that. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— On that enquiry being 
made, a boy went up4tairs and M'DowU came 
down. 

Mr. MURPHY :— He does not say so. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Well, a man came down 
stairs? 

WITNESS :— Yes, one of tU three men who 
came to my master's came in and looked at the 
manuscript, and while he was doing so, some one 
came down stairs. Did the person looking at 
the manuscript address the man who came down 
stairs? Yes. By what name did he addreaa 
him ? As M'Doaall. Did the person so lul. 
dressed as M'Douall, look at the manuacrifit ? 
Yes. What did he say? He road a portion of it 
over. 

The JUDGE :—Lond ?— So that you oould 
hear him ? Yes, my Lord. Do you mean, that 
he read it loud—not to himself ? Not to himaetf, 
but 80 that I could hear. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— And then what did he 
say ? He said he had not time to look it all over 
then, but that we were to send the proof up to 
him at Leach's. Did he caU at your master's 
shop at four or five o'clock in the afternoon of 
the same day ? Yes. Was the proof ready then ? 
No. Did he call again at seven o'clock ? Yea. 
Was he at that time printing it ? 

WITNESS;— Who? 

Mr. HILDYARD :— The same person. Did 
he look at the proof and make alterations in ia ? 
Yes. Now, look at that, [handing witness the 
proof-aheet of the Executive Placard] and aay 
whether these are the alteratiohs which he made ? 
Yes, these are the alterations which he made. 
Did he give any directions respecting the pla- 
card? Yes. What were they? He said they 
were to strike off 100 that night 

The JUDGE .>— One hundred copies? Yes, 
my Lord. 

Mr., HILDYARD .—Did he say what was to 
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be doM with tbem ? That the poster would cill hfMue. In what room in his honte r In the 
for them* Did the poster eaU for the placards j living part. Did 70a tell Mr. Brooke what you 



that mght ? Yes, and got 100 copies. Did the 
lane perMm, of whom we were speaking, who 
WM called M'Douall, call again ? Tes, he caUed 
the aext moming. 

The JUDGE :p-CaU him M'Douali now ; we 
ha^ got the name. 

Mr. HILDYARD:^! believe you did not 
hear what pasted between him and your master? 
No. On the same day yornr master was taken 
nio custody, with the type? Yes. 

Crass-examined by Mr. O'CONNOB !--Where 
do 70a live noWf my boy ? At Victoria Bridge, 
MMcbeiter. 'What is your master's name ? 
Irwin. ThatisalL 

Gkoas-enmoied by Mr. MURPHY >-I wi^h 
to aak him one word. — ^This person, whoerer he 
was, enme and took the manuscript, and said he 
Imd not time then to look it oYcr? Yes. Itwas 
« maauBcript and not a praof-sheet yon took to 
him ? A manuscript. That portion of the mann- 
scripi which yon wished to be informed of ? Yes. 
Was there moch of it obscure ? A few words 
here and there. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Do you re. 
eoOect whether — ^if ** despair/' or "despond/' 
that was there ? [Pointing out the place on tlie 
pbcaid.] No. 

Shr GREGORY LEWIN :— Yon are in the 
" Slough." 

JOHN HEAP, examined by Mr. POLLOCK:— 
Yon are the constable of Todmorden ? I am, 
sir. Do you know Robert Brooke ? Yes, sir. 
What is he ? A schoolmaster. Does he live at 
Todmorden ? He does, sir. Had yon a warrant 
to apprehend him in August last ? In Septem- 
ber, sir. ^^llere did you arrest him ? At hb 
own house. On tliat day? On that day, sir. 
Did you search the bouse ? I did, bir. Did you 
find any books and papers there ? I did, sir. 
Will yon examine the contents of that parcel, 
[handing it to witnem] and state whether these 
are what you found at that time ? [^ome books 
are handed to witness by Mr. Gregory, the 
Mdieitor.] Yes, shr. Did you mark upon them 
at the time ? I did, sir. How many pieces of 
paper are there ? There are three here, sur. Look 
at the book, did you find that paper there? 
[Handing to witness a paper.] I did, sir. And 
that one ? [Handing him another.] I did, sir. 
Did yon mark that paper ? I tlid, sir. Did you 
mark that one ? [Handing him another.] I did, 
air. Now, where did you find theAi? lii -his 



had come about ? 1 did. Did he say anything ? 
He said if he had known I had been coming 
he would not ha?e had either books or papers in 
the house. Was that after you found the 
papers? Yes. 

The JUDGE :— Was that what Brooke said ? 
Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. POLLOCK :— Who. did you hand these 
papers over to ? To Mr. Eastwood, solicitor. 

Crofls-examuied by Mr. DUNDAS : —What 
time of the day was it yon went to Mr. Brooke's 
house? About one o'clock. Did yon find him 
at home ? Yea. Is he a fismily man ? He bas a 
wife. I meant that. — Has he any children ? Yes. 
Was he sitting in the living pari of the house, as 
yon call it. No, he was standing. But he was 
in the house ? Yes. I shewed him the warrant, 
and he looked at the name of it, and then we 
began to search. Who wss with you ? A police 
ofBcer and a constable belonging to the township. 
When you were there, was his wife in ? Yes. 
Yon went pnlling about the drawera and opening 
them ? Yes. And he made no opposition ? No, sir. 
And when yon found the papers, did yon say any- 
thing to him ? No, sir, nothing particular. 
Mr. DUNDAS :— No. sir 
The JUDGE : — ^I suppose no body else wishes 
to ask him anything else ? [No answer.] 

Mr. EASTWOOD, examined by Mr. WORT- 
LEY : — I believe yon are a solicitor at Todmor- 
den? Yes, sir. Did the last witness (Heap) 
hand to yon the papers which you have in your 
hands ? lliere Were two parcels sealed up which 
the last witness handed to me. Did you at any 
time resE^ tliem over for the purpose of decipher- 
ing them ? I examined these pencil notes with 
Mr. Part, yesterday ; first examining the pencil 
notes, and then that copy, [Handing a copy to 
, oounsell each with the other, and that appears 
to 1)0 a copy of the pencil notes. 

Mr. DUNDA^:— Let me see them. [The 
notes aite handed to Mr. Dundas.] These three 
papers purport to be copied from these ? Wit- 
nes : — I first read the pencil notes, and afterwards, 
with Mr. fart, compared them with the copy. 
The copies are correct. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— It is better to hand the 
pencil notes up to the Judge, and then compare 
tiiem with the copy. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— When were they brought 
before the magistrates do yon say ? On the 6th. 

LUKE BARKER examined by Mr. WORT- 
LEY :— Where do you live ? I Kve at Wicken 
bnry-clongh, near Todmorden. Po yon know 
Robert Brooke, the schoolmaster ? Yes. Is tliat 
pencil writuig [handing witness a paper] Ui»? 
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Yes, I bdiere it is. Is the pencil writing in tJUti 
[handing him another paper] his ? Yes, 1 believe 
it is. Is the pencil writing in thai [a third paper] 
his ? Yes. Look at the other side. Is the pen- 
ciling on that side in his handwriting ? Yes, I 
believe this is his pendling. Do you believe 
that [handing him another paper] to be in his 
handwritkig ? Yes, sir, that is his. And that — 
and that ? [Handing him others] Yes, sir. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— The witness (Heap) only 
proved five. 

Mr. WORTLEY i— He proved the whole of 
those that were lying there. 
The JUDGE :— Heap proved six. 
Mr. DUNDAS :— If so, my Lord, it is only 
an error on my part, but I think he only proved 
five. 

The JUDGE :— What Heap proves extends to 
all that were found there. Witness was then 
handed a book; and having inspected it, he said 
he could not speak to its being in the himdwrit- 
ing of Brooke. 

Mr. HILDYARD:— Can you speak to any 
jpart of it ? Witness then pointed out the words 
*' Meeting of Counsel" as being in the hand- 
writing of Brook^. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Mark it down on the 
margin where you think it is his handwriting. 
Mr. EASTWOOD re-called. 
Mr. HILDYARD:— I think I understood 
you to say, that, having compared these scraps 
with the penciling you found them a correct 
copy ? Yes, this is a copy as far as we could de- 
cipher the notes. " 
LUKE BARKER re-called. 
Mr. DUNDAS :~You say you know Robert 
Brooke ? Yes. Is there any person of |he name 
of BrooiH at Todmorden ? Yes, there are two 
Brookes. Who wrote this name ** Brookes ? " 
Robert Brookes. What are you? A schoolmaster. 
What opportunities have you had of knowing his 
way of writing ? Well, about 8 or 9 years ago I 
went to school there. When did you leave ? It is 
about 7 yean ago since I left that night-school. 
Have yon known anything of his handwriting 
bincc then ? Yes, I have seen his handwriting 
frequently, but I have not seen any of^t since last 
summer. Have yon seen any of his handwriting 
since last summer ? Yes, the days were long 
and I had some writing to do, and he did a part, 
we wrote together. Did you ever see him write 
in pencil ? Frequently, more so than with the 
pen. Then, firom your acquaintance with his 
handwriting, you take on you to say, that 
that penciling is his? I can't be positive, 
but I believe it is. Jost let roe see that por- 
tion ti the book xvhich you cannot speak to ? 



The greater part is written by him. Show me 
some part of it which you doubt to be hit ? 
Here are some parts which I doubt aboat, but 
they were written with different pens. How do 
you know his writing ? There is a particaltrii^ 
in the o's and r's. What is your belief on tbe 
suy ect ?— Is it his or is it not ? I don\ believe 
this [pointing out this] is his writing, but it hai 
some resemblance to it. Well, now, let me see 
something which yoa say is his ? I believe ikit 
is his, and this too, [pointing out two paasagos 
in the book] but they are written with two dif- 
ferent peoi. Well, let ns see. [The book u 
handed to Mr. Dundas.] Examine this again, 
Mr. Barker, and see whether the writing in the 
book and the penciling are in the same handL I 
never saw them before, but I want your opiniOB 
upon the matter. [Returns the book to witneia.] 
I have not, but the penciling is in Ins writing. 
Well, now, look at the kst page of the book r 
It has some resemblance to it, but it is not hie 
regular form. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— Possibly it may be hit. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Anything may be poidUe. 

^r. HILDYARD :— But he doesnot rqmdiale 
it. You have not the pendling it his? No; 
none whatever. Will yon say the writing in 
the book is his? X^ > the greatest portion 
of the book. Well, show me the portion of 
the book that is not by him ? Here is a letter 
from Beesley which is not in the handwritiiig of 
Brooke. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ATHERTON :— Are 
yon a^ schoolmaster? Yes. You don't conjoin 
with the trade of schoolmaster that of journey- 
man tailor ? — [Laughter.] Witness (ind^- 
nantly) — What do you mean, sir ? 

Mr. ATHERTON .-—Were you never a jour- 
neyman tailor in Stalybridge ? No, nr ; I never 
was in Stalybridge. Were you the postmaster of 
Todmorden ? No, sir. 

Mr. EASTWOOD, re-examined by Mr. HILD- 
YARD: — Were, you present before the magis- 
trates when Brooke vru examined? Yes, sir. 
Was this viTittng pointed out in his pretenoe as 
being his ? It was. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— And now, my Loid, I 
propose to hand up the penciling to your Lord- 
ship. The witness will read the copy, and then 
your Lordship will be able to tea whether it it 
correct. (To the vritness)— Are these papers in 
the state in which you received them ? I think 
so; I handed them to Mr. Gregory when I 
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reeeired tbem. But mn iliey then m ^fficuU 
to decipher at they are now? I think to. 

Mr. HILDTARB :— My Lord, yon will «ee it 
bopnt at Angntt 16th» at the top of the right. 
luuid eoner. Witnets :— I nuike out, my Lord, 
at the top of the right-hand eomer, ** Jmgmt 
leth." In the next line, my Lord, I make '<^/ 
m deie^te meeting/* 

The JUDGE :— I om't tee it. 

Mr. HILDYARD :-7-Well, my Loid, if yon 
look bdow the ink, yov Lofdahip villaee *' Cra- 
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. The JUDGE :— I aee it perfectly. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— I am now pomting your 
Lorddkip's attention to the lower part. 

Thtt JUDGE:— "At a delegate meeting, 
Ai«nst 16th.*' Then mider that "Credentials." 

Mr. HILDYARD :— That ia below the ink. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Don't attempt to fill up the 
word. 

Hie J UDGE :— It ia " Credentials.'.' 

WITNESS:— "Moved hy Mr. Doyle, that 
Mr. CVCoanor ia" 

The JUDGE .-—Stey, thia is not the copy. 

WITNESS ^-" Moved by Mr. Doyie, that 
Mr. O'Couor ia invited hero by BIr. Hill: 
Moved by Dr. M'Donall." 

The JUDGE :— Dr. ?— That ia not here. 

Mr. DUNDAS ^-Then I object to the copy. 

The JUDGE :— WeU, I wffl read if I can. 

WITNESS proceeda:— "That the delegatea 
give n small report of the poaitSon of their dis- 
tricta. Adi^mm to nine o'ehci to morrow 



AT A mBTINO CALLSD K8PSCIALLY. 

Raaolved :•-" That each 'person have only one 
vote."— CThat ia what it is)— "At the ad- 
jonmed meeting on Angnst the 17th, where 
many freah delegates were admitted. 

"Moved by O'Connor, and passed, that each 
speaker when making a motion, shall have 
five minntea to speak ; and' when replying, 
two "*""**■ ; and tiiat each person have five 

minntea allowed" 

Mr. DUNDAS :— [A aenaible mle, my Lord.] 

"That the address be read— moved by O'Con- 
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nor. 

"R. H. Bairstdw, Britol, 22,000 persons." 
[That is the popidation, my Lord.] "^There 
to be a desire to aid the movement fi>r the 
Cfaartei^-ail the working-party wonld not 
carry out the preaeot movement." 

John Masaey, Newton-heath. " They waa turned 
oat for wagaa, bnt do think that it wonld sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. Fletcher, Bradford, 15,000 preaent at the 
meeting on Sunday. "The natations were for 
the Charter. 



" Todmorden people and na, were coming into 
Halifim at the same. 

Rev. W. Hill, Eckmonwike. "The people do 
not wish to connect tiiemaelvea with the 
strike. 

John Smith, Leeds, 80,000 people. "Hie feel- 
ing wonld be against the sbike. 

Thomas Oldham. " A division. 

lliomaa Praser, Leeda district. " The CoUien 
are determined to c-a-r. 

John Halliaon, Stockport. " Resolved, not to 
go to their work, until this conference ended. 
At another meeting paaaed, that they atuid 
only for the wages, &c 

Jamea Taykir, Aahton-under-line. " Maaters 
and shopkeepers, had a meetings-end a meet- 
ing paaaed, that the Charter be agitated fer. 

James Hoyle, Salford. " Several mills have 
commenced — the wages the same. 

Jamea Thornton, Bolton. " Great many went 
in thia morning. 

John Norman, Warrington. " If the tnm-ont 
goes on generally, they will come out and — 

William Chtfk ■ " Opposed to connecting 
thia movement with the Charter. 

-Dewabnry. " We turned ooton Thnn- 



day, and have been cautious some time, but 

we are now determined to go for the strike 

being connected. 
John Shaw, Hnddersfiekl. " The town waa in 

a state of confusion, and they do not wish to 

connect themselves with the strike. 
Christopher Doyle, Mancheater. "They are 

determined to stand out until the Chartei^ 
Jamea Grosby, Hull. " Are not expected to 

take any part in the strike. 
Moved by Doctor M'DoualL " That there be 

nothing published but the resolutions. 
Thomaa Cooper, Leicester. "The men will 

cease to work, if the conference recommended 

they went to fight in the Potteriea." 

[Mr. EASTHOPE, in answer to a question 
from Mr. DUNDAS, said :— A day or two after 
the papera were taken, the Attorney for the pri- 
soner. Brooke, examined the whole of these. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— la Stanafield here ? 

Mr. EASTTOPE ^— No. Oh 1 the gentleman 
employed aa Brooke'a attorney end I examined 
the whole of these papera, with these copies in 
my office. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— Yon are aware that the 
gentleman now defeoding^Brodke, ia not Stans- 
field? 

BIr. EASTHOPE:— No. Bfr. Stansfield, who 
waa then hia attorney, applied to me, and ex- 
amined the papera along with me.] 
\^IUam fieeaiy, Lancaahire. "Never trust 

those who hunt so much for Fisical. 
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99$qpu O'Coanor, Nottiai^him. *'Tliey $n 

in a good poution. 
Jamei Chippendale, Hali£uL. 
6. J. Hanwy, Sheffield. 
Samuel Parks, Sheffidd. " No oomieodoii with 

the middle daai." 

Mr. O'CONNOR I— I beg leaTe to ask the 
Attorney-Ge&eial, how heintenda to pat in theae 
papon ? Whetiiflr as aamtifai— admiiiiona— or 
coofeflBiona ? 

Tke JUDGE t-41ieM are p^en fomid on the 
partf apprehended. 

BCr. O'CONNOR t— Bat, my Lord, they are 
mere nairatiTes of what oocorred, and are not 
adwi—hie except on the party on whom they 
wQveftnnd. 

The JUDGE .—How can other parties object 
as to what , eridenoe may be broo^ against 
Brooke ? In all cases of conspiracy, there are 
pffOolB advanced whiefa may not be broai^t 
against other people. This is endenoe against 
Brookaa. 

Mr. DUNDAS:-^! suppose this is simikr to 
the case of Kktg and Waitom, where the qnes- 
tion was raised, whether the confessions of a co- 
noBSpirator ooald be given in eridence at all. 

The JUDGE :— The question is there, whe- 
ther or not they were in possession of that 
evidence, at the time the party was apprehended ? 
If time elapses between the apprehension of the 
party and his being taken away, and you find 
documents afterward in his possession, mm con- 
ste^— they came there afterward. The late cele- 
braOd case of BUmektrd and Sidme^, is similar 
to this* there the doenments were found in the 
possession of the prisoner, ' as in the present in- 
stance,' in the moment of his apprehension. 

'* Richard OOey, Sheffield. They do not agree 
to come ouifor phyeieai force, 
. Thomas Railton, Joiners and Carpenters, Blan- 
chester. They have come out for the Charter. 

James Cartledge, Mosley. They agree to 
make the move into a Charter movement. 

Robert Ramsden, Manchester. Youths. 

James Mooney, Colne. 22,000 persons. They 
are wishlul to join the present movement into 
theChsrter. 

James Arthur, Newcastle. We detennine to 
take advantage of the present moment. 

Barnard M'Cartney/ livcrpooL [The 
JUDGE: — Here you are getting beyond me.] 
Apathetic. 

Tliomas Mahon, SMybridge. Charter thrown 
overboard. 

John Leach, Hyde, lltey are determined — 
keep out for the Charter. 

The JUDGE:— I can't make that out. Wit- 
nem :— There is a great difference in the light, 
mv Lord. 



David Morrison, Ecdes. Good CaeliQg ^rtr 

vails with regard to, and they think it would be 
best to go for the whole Charter. 

John Lomax, Burnley. Some have gone in. 

Moved by Mr. Bairrtow, and seconded by Mr. 
O'Connor. 

The JUDGE :— Unless It is very imp oi Uut 
perliape we might ^pense with reading die ra- 
mainder, these notes are so danbed and sasearedi 
it is very difficult to mske them out. 

The ATTORNET-GENERAL r— I entirely 
accede to your Lordship's suggestion, if your 
Lojdship does not see at once what it is, I at 
once accede. 

Mr. HILDYARD :— You will see, my Lord, 
that it was afterwards moved by Dr. M'Doaall, 
and seconded by Mr. M'Cartney, and carried— 
" That we abstain from intoxicating drinka." 

The JUDGE:— I suppose all the Attoraey- 
General wants to show is this— that there was 
found in the possession of this man, when ha 
was tsken, a narrative of what oocnired at the 
meeting of delegates. 

The ATTORNET - QENSRAL >*-Tes, ny 
Lord. 

Mr. WORTLBY .-Uj Lotd, shan I lurakh 
you with this copy, which I tiiink is correct ! 
have checked it as you went on. [Tlie oopy is 
handed to the judge]. 

The JUDGE :— Thu U in ink. 

Mr. DUMDAS :— Perhaps my Lord, it may 

have nothing to do with this traasactioB. 

Mr. HILDYARD .— li is a oopy of the notes 
in pencil, found on Bxpoke. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— My Loid« I beg leave to 
hsnd in thii pspcr, found on Bfooke, it is 
merely to shew his connectioB with the meeting 
of Chartist ddegates. 

The JUDGE Proceeds to read the psper: — 

^'National Charter Association Dr. To Robert 

Brooke, as under. 

To victuals, while at Manchester, asal s. d. 
delagate. August 16th. J 

, One glass raspberry .02 

Do. Dinner • .• . 10 

Tea at Carpenter's Hall . . 10 

Supper . • . .05 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— What is that ? 
Mr. DUNDAS »— A Debtor and Creditor ac- 
count, as I undentand. 

The JUDGE :— " A bottle of Pup td." It was 
only some very small expenses. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— A current account, my 
Lord. 
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nelUDGl>— <'17t]i«Bed--<d.*'ItiBO&l3ra aordes m a quiet state ? Thgf wett til mnwork- 
one nded acoouiit for victmls, ftc i mg. 



Breakfttt, Dinner and Sapper, 1 
and tome other little thiaga. j 

ATTORNBY-GBNBRAL >-The object 



The JUDGE :— Iliat ia, they were not work- 
ing ? WitneM : — A great part of them. 
Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Do you know 



of it ii to eonirBi the statement against him, | ^ "^^ between Todmorden and Halifax ? 
ikaft ha mM aft Ifaadwrter^ as a dakgata, on ^^' ^ ^^ ^^^ anything of an aseemblage 



tbeiach. 

Mr. WORTLBT>*WaafVDoaadiiv to exaaiine 
Mr. Saatwoody fti to tha BMb seen at Todoror. 
doB, but the witness dediaodginng any efidenoe 
iB thaft rapeet^ on tho gfooad flKt ha had been 
in Court and heard the ofidaMi ; on tha nnder- 
alwding thaft be would not ba exanunad aa to 
mj lUng, anepi tha papcn ha had to pio- 



WILLIAM HEAP, enaaiBad bySur GRJB- 
GO&Y LEWIN:— Where do yon Ihre? I live 
at a phre oalled Ingbottom, m the neighboor- 
hood of Todmorden. On the 18th Ot Angnst, 
waa than a meeting near Todmorden? Therewaa 
a moating oo the 18th Angnst last, at Basinstone, 
about a mile fhnn Todmorden. At what o'clock? 
Aboot ten in the forenoon. What number of 
persona were assembled tiiere ? About 1,000. Do 
yon know a person named Robert Biooka? Yea. 
He residea fai Todmorden ? Yes. Stone ? Yes. 
Waaheat tiiat maatfa^f? Yea. Didhaaukea 
speech ? Robert Brooke was speaking when I 
anftvad. Ho said ha had been at the delegate 
at Mancheater ; and, while there, there 
three letters from a man whose name he 
wouldnottdl. The first letter said he had 10,000 
men to back him ; the second said he had got 15, 
and tha third said he had got 30. Do yon mean 
30,000? Yes. — ^And he ssid they were gone to 
Leeds, and had driven the barracks, and were 
masters of the town st that minate. Brooke says, 
*' Now, my friends, we ahall all stsnd firm. I 
move tibsit.^ nerer );o to woric any asore tU the 
charter ba gcit^*^ 

Mr. WORTLEY : — " The school-master's 
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Sir GREGORY LEWIN :- 

" Teaahlag the yenag idea how to shoot."— 
" Feriiaps some of you cannot do without working ; 
but I will tell yon, you must go to the overseers; 
and if those won't relieve you, well try some 
means dse.^' Brooke made a motion, iSiat (bey 
riionld meet that evening near the rulway arches 
at Todmorden. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Was tiiat motion 
seconded ? Yes. Tliere was soother man made 
a motion to go six abmaat to Todmorden. Well. 
now, on the same evening, did you attend another 
*— *^g at Todmorden ? Yes, shout seven o'do ck . 
Was Brooke there ? Yes. He is a school-m&stcr 



going down that valley? Yea. Do you know 
where they eame from? One part eame from 
Burnley, and some from the Bacap-road. 
Mr. DUNDAS i-^Did yon sea tiiam ? Yea. . 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN s^hk your judgmtat^ 
what Is the largest number you have seen assem^ 
bled there ? I can't say I ever saw so larj^ a 
number of persons assembled together. How 
many tfaoos#ds were there? SeversL Were 
the mills turned out ? They were turning them 
out just then. This large assembly of persons 
marched down the valley towarda Haliftx. Did 
they? Tes. Ton don't reooOect the esact day.? 
No. Did that place continue in an excited state? 
Tea. You cant say how h»g? Fnra good many 
days. 

Cross erawined by Mr. DUNDAS s— WaH, Mr. 
Heap, what may you be when you are at home ? 
I have been a fiomer, and kept many horses and 
cattle. Yon bare been a frurmer, pray what are 
yon now? Wdl, I kept a good many horses, 
and cattle, and sheep. Are you a frurmer now ? 
No, my brother Is one, he has taken the farm 
now. Did yon give up farming, or did it give 
up ?— What were you doing in Anguat last ? I 
was weeding stones. Where was the fanner 
then ?— Were yon carting ? Yea. For yourself ? 
No* but w9th my own horse and cart For yonr- 
'self ? No, for the trustee of the Todmorden 
turnpike road. What were you doing at the 
meeting ? I was requested to go ihere by my 
brother. Who was he ? John Heap, the con- 
stable of Todmorden. Why did he not go him- 
self ? He wished ma to go up, and see if there 
ivas any disturbance, and let him know if there 
vru. So you went there? Yes, I did. Did 
yon take any notes ? No. You cairied all this 
in your bead for 5 or 6 months ? No, I bore it 
in my mind till I got to Todmorden, and set !t 
down in Todmorden. Is it not from what you 
remember, and not from what yon set down, that 
you now speak ? No, I remember it, but I set ' 
it down too. Well, were is your paiper ? Wit- 
ness hands a paper, containing his notes, to Mr. 

Dondas. • 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — The notes 
tlint he does not refer to, you have no right to 






is he ? Yes. Now, about this time, was Tod- Citl for. 
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Mr. DUNDAS returns ibe notes. Did he re- 
commend 4be people to be petcenble ? Yes. 
Did not he say that serenl times ? Yes, I think 
he mentioned it seTersl times. They tell me 
that this fighting man is a lame man ? I have 
seen people that walked better than him, whether 
he be lame or not. You haTe seen people that 
walked better^-weU» that is the lowest descrip- 
tion of a walker I ever heard. Is he lame ? I 
CMinot tell whether he brooght it into this world, 
or bow it is. Bat whether or not, he walks with 
a cmtch sometimes ? He does, and sometimes 
be does not. But do pec^le, who are not lame, 
walk with crutches ? Yes, I domyiel/, some- 
times. For pleasure ? Yes, I tali^ stick when 
I go out after the sheep. But what is your fun 
about using a cmtch ? Well, we call it a crutch 
sometimes, and sometiraes a stick. But, when 
I asked you whether the schoolmaster was a lame 
man, and walked "with a crutch^ did you under- 
stand me to mean the same thing as when you 
go out with a stick after the sheep'? Well, I go 
out with a crutch sometimes. As a lame man ? 
Well, be does not go out weU kowtamdetir. But 
does not be go out with a crutch sometimes ? 
He doei, and sometimes he does not. Then be 
has not a crutch ? Well, I never saw a man that 
way, whether be came so into the werid or not 
Is be lame of a leg? Well, they are both lame ; 
I should say they an both alike. Is be lame, or 
not? He appears lame. Well, why not say that? 
I said so before. 

Cros».examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— You 
have spoken of the magmtode of the processian ; 
now, tdl us how fu do you li?e ftom Todmor- 
den ? Two miles. During last summer, before 
the strike, have you seen large processions in 
Todmorden ? Sometimes. Is not Todmorden a 
oelebiated place for baying large pioeessioos? 
Sometimes there are large processions in it. 
Now, sir, I ask you, on your oath, do not yon 
know that Brooke, in consequence of his misfor- 
tune, became a schoolmaster, in order that he 
might have a sedentaiy ooeupation ? I said so. 
No, yon did not. 
Snr GRBGORY LBWIN :^He said so. 
Mr. O'CONNOR .—No ; he said be walked as 
well with one leg as with the other. 

The ATTORNEY-GBNERAL :— He said they 
were both bad. 

JOHN ilEAP, recalled and examined by the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Did you see any of 
the ExecutiTe Addresses at Todmorden ? I did. 
Did you take one down? A person posting 



them up gave me mu)^ Very well ; fatveiiyoa 
got one here ? . [Witness produced a copy.oQAe 
" Executive gnacard."] On what^^dsy did ^ 
get that? On the 17th of August. At Tod- 
morden? Yes.* How far is that from Masdiea- 
ter ? About twenty miles. ' Wdl, now, did you 
see a person putting bills up of this descriptnu? 
I saw him put one up, and he had some moie an 
his band. How many P About three. 

The JUDGE :-^What time of the day did jm 
see him ? Alter dinner. 

Mr. DUNDAS:— What is the Tddiiiordci 
dbinerbour?. Abeut two o'dodu 

The next witness ewom wm JAMBS WIL. 
COX, the person whom, it wu understood, Mi^ 
O'Connor consented to receive as a substitute for 
Sir James GRAHAM. The Judge aoggeated, 
that, as the exaipination might occupy a great 
length of time, and as be did not like to break 
oiT in the middle of it, be thought it better, ae- 
cording to previous arrangement, to let the jmy 
leave Court in tune to depart by the trsin, at 
half-past fifb o'clock. However, both the At- 
tomey-Gcnersl and Mr. O'Connor said they 
should not ooBopy much time in examining this 
witness. 

JAMES WILCOX examined by the ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL :— Where do you live ? Al 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Do yon remember a aaeei- 
ing at Ashton, near Thadcer^s foundry-yard? 
witness . — At what time, sur ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— In August. 
Witnest :— What date ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— That is what 
I want to ask you.:— Do yon remember taking 
any candles to a Chartist newf-room? I re* 
member there being a meeting, but I was not at 
it. Can yon fix the date when you went with 
the candles ? It wu a night or two after that 
took place. 

The JUDGE ;— When did you take the can- 
diet? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The meeting 
WIS a day or two after the candles, and the 
candles were a day or two after the meetjug ! 

The JUDGE .—-What day of the week was 
it? Witness :— The strike took place on the 8th 
of August, and this would be the Tuesday or 
Wednesday prior to the Stii. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— It would be 
the 2nd or 3rd of August? Yes.— The meeting 
of Thacker's foundry, don't yon want to know ? 
—Well, that would be about the time. Well, 
for some reason or other, you went with the 
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cuidiM yourself? Yet^' -WBenT did you take the 
amdks to? To the CHiertiit newsroom. When 
wmi that ? In Charles Town.' Is that a part of 
Ashton? Yes. Did yon And that any part of 
the room was parted off? 
. The JUDGE ^-Charles Town ia part of Ash- 
tOB? Yesyiir. 

Th ATTORNET43ENBRAL ^-Did yon find 
any part of the room separated from the rest ? 
Yes. What was it done with ? Pack-sheeting. 
IHd yoo see any person you know sitting in that 



The JUDGE :— Parted off with what ? With 
eotton bagSf boards, &c., so as to make two 
looBH? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY.OENERAL :— How many 
people did yon find there ? I can't say, but I 
should think there were upwards of twenty. 
Did yon know any of them ? I knew Richard 
Pilling. What station did he occupy ? I don't 
know whether he was chairman or not, but it 
sppeared he was, from the way in which the 
people spoke to him— They addressed him as 



lir. O'CONNOR:- Addressed who? Pilling. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Did yoo hear 
what they were talking about ? They were talk. 
ing about the heading of ^-a'^plaoard. What did 
Pffling say? He said it should beheaded with 
** file reckoning day is nigh ;" or, ** The reckon- 
ing day is at hand." Did you afterwards see 
any placard of that kuid posted through the 
town? Yes. Well, now, did yon read it? I 
only read tlie heading ; I can't read except I put 
my glasses on ; I could read the heading dis- 
tinctly, bat nothing more. Was the placard in 
many places, or in a few only ? I saw it in two 
places. Now, let us know what you recollect 
sedng as heading of a placard ? " The reckoning 
.day u nigh;" or, '*The reckoning day ia at 
hand;** or, "near," or, words to that effsct. 
Did you afterwards hear PilHng say anythmg 
aboQt that Pkcard ? I was in the room a day or 
two afterwards, and I heard Pilling say he would 
send twenty.fiveof them, I thmk, to Manchester. 
Was there anybody else in the room you know 
besides Pilling ? I knew one or two. Did you 
knew a person of the name of Storah ? I know 
a penon who challenged me with saying, that I 
saw the Anti-com-law League paying the dele- 
gates. I said I knew nothing of the kind, but 
that a person of the name of Hunt told me so ; 
and he then said, ** I was at the ba<^ of the 



boards." Bnt you have no reooUeetion of hia 
being there ? No, I have not. 

Cross-examined }>j Mr O'CONNOR :— I be- 
lieve, Mr. Wilcox, during the whole time of 
these disturbances, you were very uneasy in your 
mind ? Yes, sir. Did yon ever attend any of 
the meetings of shopkeepers? Yes, I did. Did 
yon ever attend any other meetings ? Yea I did ; 
two or three others. Any of the corn-law 
League? Witness r-When ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :^0n or about that time. 
Witness :— -I did not 

Mr O'CONNOR:— Did you ever comphdn^ 
that the working people were unfairly got out of 
their work, and that then the parties who got 
them out turned against them ? Yes. Yon are a 
shopkeeper I believe at Ashton ? Yes. Did you 
think that the treatment received by the turn-outs 
was so bad, that it was your duty to make a 
representation of it to the government ? Yes, t 
did. Had yon heard from any Of the manu(ac« 
tnrers, Mr. Wilcox, previously to the turn-out, 
that there were to be three reductions of wagea 
before Christmas ? Not from the manufacturers 
themselves. Was it a prevailing report in 
Ashton ? It waa a prevailing report. Who told 
you this ? It was a certain gentleman who had 
a correspondence, and he was a member of thdr 
news-room. Whose news-room? The corn-law 
League news-room he told me. What did you 
hear from him ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— No, reaUy; 
I must interpose. My Lord do you think thia an 
important thing. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— My Lotd, we are charged 
here with conspiring together fora certain period ; 
and, being charged with conspiracy, I submit 
that it is the Attorney-General's duty to show 
who originated that conspiracy. The third and 
fourth counts charge us with having continued a 
conspiracy then in existence. I am now about 
to show who were the originators of this con- 
spiracy ; and I think, upon the law of presump- 
tion, that this is fair to give evidence of, at thia 
time. 

The JUDGE .^— You are asking him what a 
certain person, who was n member of the news- 
room, told him with regard to the manufacturers 
in the n«ghbourhood* And it waa to that I 
understood the olqeetion to S|>ply. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — 1 must 
object, my Lord, to the mere nnderstanding of 
this witness, as derived from no anthentie source. 
I shall object now as being wholly irrelcyant ; 
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iaA ifderited from some person with whom lie Iwd 
any communicatioii) stiU I moat object to that. 

The JUDGE :— I don't Jmow that is strictly 
evidence, but statements haye been received 
aeveral times as to what was the prevailing notion 
ariiong the workmen. 

Mr. O'CONNOR -.—That was the qaestion I 
put to him, my Lord. " What was the prevail- 
ing notion among the workmen at the time ?'' 
They nnderstood that there were two or three 
reductions to he made before Christmas. 

The JUDGE ^— It must not be taken that I 
lay this down as a rule. 

. Mr. O'CONNOR :— Precisely, my Lord, atnd 
this is the Attorney-General's own witness. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-That does, 
not vary the rules of evidence. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— [To witness.] — Now, 
did yon complain yourself that it was a conspi- 
racy agwnst the Chartists I — Witness : -To 
whom? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Did you complain that 
it wan a conspiracy got up by o^her parties to 
bjure the Chartists, and Airther the agitation for 
a repeal of the oom laws? I cannot say that I 
ever mentioned it in that way. In what way did 
yon mention it ?— Tell ns what your own opinion 
wss. My opinion was, that there were parties 
In A'shton, that were denroos to bring about a 
tumult, in order to stop the CharUsts from hav- 
ing their meetings. What party in Asbton did 
yon attribnte that to ? 

The ATTORNEY- GENERAL: — Why, 
reeUy» my Lord— 

The JUDGE :— Why, Mr. Attorney, I thlnV 
that is jnst as good evidence as the other. 
' The ATTORNEY - GENERAL (empbati- 
eaily) ;■*-! owdially assent to tiiat, my Lord, 
that ft is jnst as good. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :^As good as Brooke hav- 
ing both legs lame I 

The JUDGE :— (To the witness.) If yon 
nsdentand the £sct, we may as well have it at 
once. YoQ mean to say the Anti-com-law 
lieagne ? Yes, and 1 will give yon my reasons. — 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— We don't 
want yoor reasons, but yoor fkcts. . 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Surely you don't object 
to a man giving his reasons for what he does. 
Witness:— I was in company with a certain 
gentleman, and he told me^— Observe, I'll tell 
yon what was the reason that brooght me into 
his company, he told me there would be three 
rednctiotta between that and Christmas ; and 
that the Chartist Institution would be broke up, 
and there would then be nothing bnt the Corn- 
law Leagne and the Tories ; and, he says to me, 
** Which of dbese two parties wUl you Uke ?'* 



Mr. O'CONNOR i-Now, how kmg bave 
you resided in Ashton? I have been five yean 
in the parish, and before then, ten er eleven 
years. Did you see, during the strike or dis- 
turbance at Ashton, one Chartist hand-bill 
posted on the walls ; a bill ; a placard ; did you 
see one ? I saw these papers regarding the reckon* 
ing day. Nothing more than that? And that 
was after the people were tamed ont ? No, not 
after they were turned out. They were just 
out about Stalybridge. It was a week before the 
strike. I believe they were out the very day 
that I saw the papers up. Now, Mr. Wilcox, 
you spoke of the Charlcstown meeting-room. 
Have you ft-equently attended public meetings in 
Ashton ? I have-sometimes. I believe yon and 
I never met till now ? O yes ; I once spoke to 
yon. Then that is more than I know. I have 
not the pleasure of recollecting yon. Wit- 
ness :— No more than shaking hands with yon, 
and asking how yon did. You have heard me 
often address the people? I have heard yon 
speak twice. Upon those two occasions, £d 
yon think my addresses calculated to preserve 
the peace, or to lead to a distnrbanee? They 
were not calculated to lead to a diatarbenee. 
Do 'you not think, thct those addresses, or any 
address that yon ever beard me make,— did 
yon ever hear me say one single wcsd calculated 
to lead to a violation of the peace ? Never, not 
a word. Have lioa not heard me frequently dis- 
countenancing every thing like violence and 
physical force ? I frequently read yonr Mier, 
the Northern Star; and I always found thai 
your advice was to keep the peace, and to take 
care that they were not led into any snare or trap. 
And my speeches were of the same tendencj ? 
Yet. Yon spoke of your desire to go and see the 
authorities in London, in consequence of the 
manner in whkh the people were treated, and to 
represent the entire to Sir James Graham ? Yflk 
Did you go to London ?. I went as fiur as Bir- 
mingham, on my way to London. There I wrote 
a letter to Sir James Graham, tdling hi m ■ 

The ATTORNEY-GENSRAL: — That we 
most not have. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :—TelUng him what? Snrdy 
we may have a letter written by the witnesa for 
the Crown. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— No, no ; yon 
cannot have that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Does not yoor Lordship 
think that a letter written by the witness bin- 

self— 

The JUDGE ^— No, you canoot have the cor- 
respondence. 
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Mr. <VCONNOR :—Tli€» ycm did Mt m6 8lr 
Jsnes Graham? N^ Or Sir Robert PMl ? N<k 
Tim, wImd yoa got to Birmingham, yoo tamed 
bei4L? Yet. 

The ArrORNBY-GBNERAL>~lly lord, 1 
will Bay this, that, if Mr. O'Connor had been en- 
titled to aftk Sir Jamea Graham to state the oon- 
tenia of that letter, or to produce it ander a 
Amm (eemm, then I wonld have no objection to 
have it prodnced, bat I wish Mr. O'Connor to 
be in the same situation as if Sir James Graham 
were a ta n d ing hen in court, to answer his quea- 
tioaa. m 

Mr. O'CONNOR r-^Aa n privy coundUor, I 
dott't think 1 could ask him. 

The JUDGE:— Just so( and iC Sir Jamea 
Graham, on being asked for that letter, were to 
lay, ** I received this letter in my official charac- 
ter, and I think it not for the public interast, 
that I should produce it," that would hnve been 
saiBdent to shut it out. Suppose, Mr. O'Con- 
nor, you had said t6 Sir James Graham, " Pro- | 
dttoethnt letter/' and he replied, "No, I wlQ 
not ; I received it in my official character as 
Secretary of State, and I think it would be b- \ 
jurious to tike public interest to produce it" 

Mr. O'CONNOR t— I quite see the nature 
of four oloectuii, and, therefore, I shaU not 
pram lor the produatum of the letter. 

WITNESS (cross-examined by BERNARD 
M'CARTNEY) .--Did you ever hear, in the 
conqH^of ypor residence in Ashton, other 
ipeakers, who possessed some degree of influ- 
ence, recommending the people to peac^, as well 
88 Mr. O'Connor, and to abstain from violence 
snd obey the law ? Tes. Their addresses were 
generally of that charscter and tendency ? Yes. 

The JUDGE:— Does any other defendant 
uisk to ask a question ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— No, my Lord. 

SAMUEL HIGHLSY, exambed by Mr. 
HI6HLBY : — ^You are a eottoD-spinaer, having 
a mOl at GkMBop, I believe? Yak Brookfield, 
I be&evui la ^a name of the plaoe ? Yea. On 
the 10th of August last were your hands turned 
out by the mob? They were. Were your 
works, in consequence, stopped for some time ? 
Tes; fDom the 10th to the 26th. On the 2dth, 
did your men resume labour ? They eommenoed 
•t the BBual time in the moning. Athalf-past 
twdve that day, did any persons assemble round 
}tMnr raiQ? Yea; a mob came down the road, 
fiun Gloasop; perhapr there were (K>0 or 700. 

The JUDGE :— There is no cross-examhiation 
ibout that. Rhodes was examined to the same 



Mr. HILDYARD :— Bdtween the 9«th and 
30th jf August were there ineffisctiial atterapti 
made by the mob to turn out your hands? 
There were threats used, but no attempts mad6 
ftom the 28th to the 30th. They were not 
turned out on the 26th. On Tuesday, the 30th 
of August, eariy in the morning, did four or five 
men say anything to you? A little past five 
o'doek there came five men up and said " Wa 
•haU have plea^ af company to-day, Uiey are 
eomiBg to level tha premisea and the factory.** 
Did he state whan the persons would oome 
ftom ? Vmm the neighboorhood of Ashton, at 
Staleybridge. During that morning, did a party 
of men approach from that direction ? Yes ; 
about eleven or twlve o'clock. Were they 
armed with anything? With Urge sticks. Had 
you, in consequence of the threat made to you 
that morning, seat to the soldien at GIo«»p,> 
: I had, an hour before. After the mob had 9$^ 
\ semUed round your works, di^ you asseni to 
them that theae men ahonld diapene? Wheii 
the mob came running down, making a tuosl 
dreadful noise, (there were many tbousa^di 
tiiere at the time), I chai^ tiiem not to 
approach. Did you retire to your mill? Yeii 
•fter they began to throw stones. After you 
had done so, was an attack eommenoed on your 
mill ? The attack was commenced before. After 
you retired, did they continue that attack upou 
your min ? Yes. Were the windows of your 
miU broke ? Yes ; the principal part of the whi« 
dowt d my warehouse and house were bioke-^ 
window-framea and alL I beUeve you had part 
of your fomily in the house at the time ? jfes. 
I. believe you had two daughterl in the home ? 
Yes. Did the mob attempt to force the doon 
or get into your mffl-yard? Yes; they at- 
tempted to force the doors. I believe, ia the 
end, you found it necessary to fire on the Job ? 
I threatened them repeatedly before; and, at 
last, I had to fire on them. I fired « double^ 
bureU gun, and it missed : I inatan^y got no* 
tiier dottbMianreU gun, and before I oould tn 
H, six of tiae hands got hold of it I fired it, 
however, and likewise a pistoL Tlte moment 
tiie pistol went off, tho noma ceMed, and we 

kioked out direetiy, and tiie mobwnenmnhiff 
do#atiiereaa. ^ 



Mr. O'CONNOR :-.If I dont miabAe, Mr. 

Rhodea, who waa exuuned hen, ia your aoB-in. 
law? He ia. And V haa part of your mills? 

Yea. The trenaactiott you speak of occurred on 
tiieSOtiiof August last? Yea. Did you apply 
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totiMflM^Mtmetfor aid? Yet. Aa hour anda 
half balbre the attackt I aent my aoa vp with in- 
formation to the magiatratwi of what I espected 
to take place. The mob were then neatly two 
miles from my place. The magiatratea aent 
bade to uft " whether there waa a real attack or 
not*' ? Did yon apply to Mr. Coppock, the ma- 
giBtiafcea' derk at Stockport, for aid ? No. Did 
the mai^tratea tell yon, that you could have no 
aid, and they aaw no reaaon why yon ahoold re- 
aiat? No. Now, at this time, waa there at 
Gkiaaop-dale, a meeting annovnoed to be held ? 
I am not awnre. Doea yonr mill front the road ? 
It doea. And would thercivwd have to paaa 
four aaiU on their way to Gloaaop*dak ? There 
waa no meeting that day in Gloaaop. Are you 
wart of that ? I am aura of it. You will awear 
thera waa no meeting there ? I am poaitiTe of it. 
Wdl, you fired three ahote ? Yea. No miachief 
done to you ? I waa atmck on my ahoulder and 
breaat before tiiat. When the last shot waa fired 
they ran off? Yea. 

Re-ezandned by Mr. HILDYARD :--I be- 
lieve one of the oonatablea. waa atruek in the 
ftoe ? Yea. And two teeth knocked out of him ? 
Yea. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Peihapa, my Locd, this 
jury mi^t nOw be diacharged in order that 
they might have anilicient time to meet the train ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENBRAL:— The jury 
know at what time it ia neoeaaary for them to 
leave, ao aa to have the advantage of the train. 
Your Lofdahip'a indulgence wooU be waated if 
they were not to have the advantage Of the train. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— We have two witaeaaea 
to ezamina, and they will oooupy a very aliort 
time, in d eed. 

The JUDGE :— Half-paat four ia the time. 

HENRY LEES, exammed by Mr. WORT- 
LEY :-^Do yon know the defendant, John 
Lewia ? Yea. Have you seen him write ? No. 
Have you received any Irtters from him ? I have 
received papers from him ; I seen them signed 
by him ; I have had buaineaa-transactiona with 
Jiim, and I know hia aignature. What ia the 
nature of Che papera? He ia aecretary for a 
ftmeral aoeiely, and I am the treaaurer, and have 
paN money npon order, signed by him. And 
settled ihe aooounta with him after ? 

The-JUDOB i-.Did you ever settle the aooount 
urith hhn afte iw ard s ? WltMal^— I cannot apeak 
to thai. You received orders sent by him, to 
pay the monsgr, and you afterwarda told him 
yon did ? Yes, and I have sometimes paid it into 
biahanda. * 

Mr< WORTLBY:— Where does Lewis live? 
At Wo^ley bridge, near GkMsop. Now look at 



that, [handhig « paper to witMas] ia that his 
rignatnre? Yea. 

The ATTORNEY-GBNBRAL:— la John 
Lewis here? [Lewis was not in court whea 
called, so that the witueas could nbt identify 
him]. 

The JUDOB :— We muat take care that we 
do not take evidence against him, unleas we caa 
identify him. This is John Lewis of Wooley 
bridge. Who. is the John Lewis that is in* 
dited? 

Mr. O'CONNOR !-^ohn LeMh of ManeiMa. 
ter. • 

. MnHILDYABD:— Whore is Wooley bri<%e? 
Oh, it is on the borders of Dcifaydinf^ near 
Glosaop, where John Lewis addreased a OMet- 
ing. 

The JUDGE :— Who proved that ? 

Mr. HILDTARD :— John [Joe] Cooper, who 
was called in the afternoon of yesterday. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— If it waa proved that I 
was addressing a meeting at Glasgow, that 
would be no proof that I reaided there. 

Mr. MURPHY :— Lewia waa a apeaker at a 
meetiug at Glossop. Joe Cooper, saja, *' I livn 
at CUsworth, 6dcJ* and then goea on to apeak 
of Lewia being at a meeting near Gloaaop. 

The JUDGE :— ^< I Kve 4t CUaworth, mv 
Glosaop.'^ That is so. 

Mr. ATHERTON.— Tfedb ia an attempt to 
prove aa admiaaion, on a very dialinet groaad, ia 
the ret getttt. 

Mr. WORTLEY :—WeU, I wiU carrx it si 
little frother. I will aatiafy the jury tiiat it la 
still the same person ; — it may not aflbrd com- 
plete certainty, but it will be reasonable evidence. 

ROBERT NEWTON, enmhied by Mr. 
WORTLEY:— What^ are you? Depnty-Con- 
stable of Ashton-under-Lyne. Do you know 
John Lewis ? I apprehended him. Where doea 
he live ? At Wooley Bridge. 

The JUDGE :— You apprehended Um •■ si 
charge connected with tiieae distnibanoea ? 1 
did, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— Waa he kept in cuatody, 
or let out on bail ? 1 aent him off to Gioosop, 
and gave him up to the authoritiea therCt and he 
waa afterwards let out on bail. 

The JUDGE: — Have yon ever aeen him 
since ? I have. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Are there any other Lewis's 
of Wooley Bridge ? Not that I am aware of, I 
have not been there, but he told me himself 
that he lived there. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, and ift object to 
that, we still say it is not proved that thtere U 
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no other sueb fenon %i Wobtief BHdge. [To 
the Witness.] It is a large place ? Not yery 
large. It is fl^ mtinttfactiiriiig place ? There is a 
manufactory near, but' it i» not a large place 
If cw many hands in the faf< try ? I don't knew, 
but 1 think not many 

The JUDGE -.—The Jot*n Leinis of Woolley 
B ilge, the defendant,, wiu at the head of this 
party, and afterwards let ont>on bail ? 

Mr. WORTLEY :^And WooUcy Bridge is 
near Glossop ? Yes. 

Mr. WORTLEY :--Noh, my Lord, we have- 
called a man to show that John I^ewis lived at 
Wodlley Bridge, and that Woolley Bridge is near 
Gloeaop. The witness who proves the hand- 
writing sayt, he knows John Lewis of Woolley 
Bridge. . . ; 

The JUDGE :— The f;5rmer witness said, '* He 
lived at WooUey Bridge, and that there was only* 
one John Lewis.' 

Mr. DUNDAS:— This witness does not pre- 
tend to say, there is only one John Lewis. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— No, my Lord, 
bat he does not know more. ' 
. The JUDGE :— -Tliere is only one John Lewia* 
there. 

Mr. DUNDAS : — [To witness] -^WiU you 
swear there is not another John Lewis ? I 
don't know of any. Will you swear there is 
not?^ I don't know any other there. Yoiv.are 
sure ? Well, I am an old inhabitant there. Is 
there any other John Lewis, there ? — Aye or no r 
Well, X don't know an^ other. 

The JUDGE :— Do you know the place'well ? 
Yes. 

The JUDGE :— Well, (hat will do, I think. 
Crosfi-esamined by Mr. O'CONNOR :^Is he 
a mar of good character ? Yes, he was secre- 
tarj ind treasurer. 

Mr. WORTLEY :— I think, my Lord, that is 
enoQgb, but I can go further. 

The JUDGE :;~WeU, I have no ohjection ; I 
am open to observation. 

THOMAS RHODES, re-call^. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Have you been in Court. 



Mr. WORTLEY :— He was examined before. 
[To the witness] — ^Do you know John Lewis, of 
WooUey Bridge, near Glossop ? Yes. Do you. 
know him well .' Yes. M there any other 'John 
Lewis tbrre ? No, he' acknowledged to me last 
AjHgast that -he was 9 delegate ift Mo^bchester, 
-and there voted for the Charter.' 

The following letters from John Lewis, were 



then put in and read by the officer of the 
court >— • 

" Manchester, 16th of Augupt, I842i 
To the Committee meeting al Glodaop: — I 
have the pleasure to inform you that, at a meet- 
ing of the different trades assembled this morn- 
ing at ten o'clock, in the Hall of Science, Camp- 
field, it took all the day for the different 
delegates to state the feelings of the constituencies 
they represented. I can assure you, the people 
of Gtossop, and the ,burronnding hamlets, that 
the delegates assembled there, calml]; and coolly 
discussed which'was the best remedy for the pre- 
sent state in which the country is now engaged, 
and at' the last,iinkajority of the meeting was, that 
all cease from their work till the Peoples' Char- 
ter become the law of ^e land, and further, thn 
meeting is this evening adjourned till to morrow., 
morniog, when some measures will be adopted. 
.as to the means whereby the above resolution 
can be carried out. Now, ye men of Glossop, 
and its vicinity, I implore you, as an individual, to 
stand her^ito a man. Let * peace, law and order,* 
by your motto, if you only do so, depend upon 
it victory is yours ; you must also exert your 
selves in collecting from the well disposed, 
money or atay commodity they may think 
proper to give, to be distributed among the poor- 
est among you. 

I remain your's, in haate^ 

JOHN LEWIS. 
P. S. Do your duty; and I promise yov to do 
mine, let the consequences be wh^ they may. 

John Lewis. 
To the C'oiiimittee, at Glossop." . 
' Sherwood Inn, Tibb-street, 

Manchester, August .19th, 1842." 
Mr. WORTLEY :— Perhaps we shall hear 
more of that locality, Sherwood Inn, Tib-street, 
bye and bye. . " » 

. The OFFICER proceeds :— 

* * To the Committee of Glossop and Mottram :— «■ 
This is to inform you that we, the Executive 
Committee, are at our post, determined to do our 
duly if we only get public support. 'Yon must be 
aware that thougl^ we was elected by the trada^- 
delegate meeting, it is not in our power tp carry 
'the resolution of last Tuesday iflferetffect without 
being backed out by pnblio opiipon and public 
support. I have also to inform you, that we 
called k public meeting of the shopkeepers of 
Manchester and Salford, this day, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, at Carpenters' Hall,. to see how 
fur they are agreed to assist the people in obtain- 
ing their political rights. I can assure you, tliat 
there was a great spirit manifested tfy som&of the ' 
shopkeepers, trades, and people, and one Mr. 
O'Neal made an excellent speech, which you will 
see in the Manchester papers, as there was two 
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reporten.— The Ant motation wu, "lliat a 
Kqmrifion be drawn up and presented to the 
Mayor for him to convene a pnblic meeting, to 
be held, as soon as poiaible, of the shopkeepers 
and tradesmen of Manchester and Salford." 
The second resolution was, ** That, should the 
Mayor refuse to do so, they themselves would 
immediately convene one without delay* I have 
also to inform you, that James Leach has been 
brought up to day, but for want of sufficient 
evidence, he is remanded till Tuesday next, 
and in order that you may see the necessity of 
standing true like men, I can inform you that, 
should a failure take place, Peargus O'Connor, 
and every one, both of the Executive, and the 
leaden of the Chartist movement^ will become 
victorious in the land of those who seeks to keep 
from the people their political rights. — Oh I that 
Englishmen and Englishwomen had but the 
spirit of Irishmen and Irishwomen, there would 
not be the least doubt of success. I have to at- 



tend a meeting of the four mechafiical trades whi^ 
will be held this evening in Carpenters' Hall, 
and the Ezeentive meets early to morrow mora* 
ing ; and at ten o'clock, a public delegate meetini 
will be held in the Charter associatioB room, 
Brown-street, Travis-street, Manchester. Yoa 
had better convene a public meeting at six o'doti^, 
on Monday morning, we shall then be prepand 
to lay before you all the information we are in 
possession of . It is expected, that there will be 
reports in to-morrow's papen, shewing what 
state the country is in. The power loom weavers 
of Manchester, hat come to the determination, if 
their political ri^ts are not obtained, tfaey will 
not resume work again, until they have the wagei 
they had in 1839, and isaned a list of prices tbsf 
had in that year. 

I remain, yonr's, 
In the cause of Political Freedom, 
JOHN LEWIS." 
The Court rose at a quarter to five. 
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TRIAL OP FEARGUS O'CONNOR, ESQ., 

AND OTHERS. 



FIFTH DAY, 

Monday, March 6th, 1843. 



Mr. BARON ROLFE took his seat this morning at the usual hour. 

Mr. O'CONNOR : — My Lord, I wish to naake an observation in reference to a 
violation of the rule laid down by your Lordship, respecting the keeping of witnesses 
out of Court I do not intend (o bring the matter formally before your Lordship> 
but.I wish to take an opinion on tt^ Your Lordship made a rule that all the wit-- 
cesses «baold leave die Court, and> I take it, that that rule was intended for the 
protection of the parties «oocemed ; and that nothing should be done to interfere 
with it. Now, my Lord> I am pr^ared lo show chal» invariably^ lialf an hour " 
before the witnesses are brought into Court to be examined, a Mr. Irwin, whose 
name appears frequently in tbb cause> gets possession beforehand of the person 
who is to giv« evidence, and> having examined him, then instructs the witness about 
to be called. I wish now, my Lord, to give notice that it is my intention to prefer 
a charge of subornation of peijnry against one of the parties. I know, my Ijord, 
I cannot now bring the matter forroallv before the Court. 

The JUDGE: — Really it » seldom that tne turning of witnesses out of Court 
is productive of any good. I cannot prevent them from communicating with one 
another. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, I wish the matter were brought 
fonnally before your Lordship. It is quite competent for your Lordship to send for 
that man, and a^ him if he has done what Mr. O'Connor alleges. If your Lord" 
ship sees no objection, £ would implore your Lordship, that this may not go to the 
poblic without denials I believe there is not a syllable of foundation for iu 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I can prove it 

The JUDGE : — I cannot do that. It must not be taken to be either the one way 
or the other. We have ample enough on our bands> without trying collateral ques- 
tions as to subornation of perjury. It must not be taken, because I say that» 
that I would give the least countenance to any siicb conduct. « 

Mr. WORTLEY ; — ^^I handed in a paper to your Lordship, and you handed it 
to Mr. Forrest The endorsement b proved to be in the handwriting of one of 
the defendants. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I shall i«8er?e that, ay Lord> until I call a 
^ntness. 

The JUDGE : — ^I recoDect, it is a writing of which I said I should take the charge. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL -.—Then, my Lord, we won't read it till it is 
coTTBcdy in your Lordship's note. 
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EDWIN SHEPHERD examined by Mr. 
WORTLEY :— I believe you are SuperiBtendant 
of police for the Blackburn lower diyirioo ?\ Yes. 
Were you in the performance of your duty, in 
August last ? Yes, sir. On the 15tb of August, 
were you called out to quell any disbirbaRces ? 
Yes, sir. What was the nature pf those distur- 
bances ? An attack upon a mill. Upon whose 
mill ? Rodgett's and Brierley's fectory. What 
time of the day was that ? Abou^ deven o'clock. 
When yon got there, what did you find ? I found 
a party of from 200 to 300 scaling the gates. 

Mr. O'CONNOR ;— Mr. Wortley , what date ? 

Mr. WORTLEY :— The 15th of August. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— At Blackburn ? 

Mr. WORTLEY:— Blackburn. [To wit- 
ness.] What distance is Blackburn from Man- 
ch^er ? Biackbom is fifteen miles to the north 
#e6t. Was there any else beside* scaling. over 
the gates ? Y-es, they were knocking against the 
gates with their clubs. What did you do?' I 
ordered my own men forward, and we took seve- 
ral of the piob into custody. What became of 
the military ? They drew up to .the end of the 
street, near the turnpike road, and we went down, 
the street to the gates. What became of the 
' mob who were attacking the mill ? We took a 
a great portion of them into custody. Latei* in 
ti^ day, did you see another mob ? Yes, about 
, <wo hours after. What size was that mob ? There 
were from 300 to 1500 or 2000 persons in it. 
How much later in the day was it? About two 
houVs later. • Had the military remained there ? 
W>ken that mob approached, the military drew 
up from the head of the street. They had been 
at the head of the street ? Yes. Under arms ? 
Yes, under arms. You say the military drew 
across the turnj^ke road ? Yes. Was the mob 
coming up tlie turnpike road ? Yea. In what 
order ? In no order at all ; they were coaaing 
in li body* aiid tliere were four men in «d- 
vancj^ of the rest. Is there a toll-bar there ? 
There ia. When the mob came in view of the. 
military; were they coming along the road 
towards the turnpike ? Yei, I was with the mili- 
tary, and a magistrate Was present. From what 
rood where the mob coming ? From the Hasling- 
den or the Accrington road. From the direction 
of Burpley ? Yea. As &r aa you oould see of 
them, were they Blackburn people or strangecs ? 
They were strangers ? Now, did one of the four, 
who came in front, speak ? He did. What pas- 
sed ? He said, when he got near to us, addressing 
the authorities :— **Now chaps, how is it to be ?" 
That waa addressed to the authorities, was it ? 
It waa;— ''Are we to go quietly or not,* be- 
cause if not, we will do so by force." Did some 
of the otheradisient from that? They did. What 
did they say? They said .—" Husb| hnsh, that 



is not what we want." Anything more ^ "^es :— 
*' We want to go quietly^iuto the town to tui)^. 
out the hands, until we get a fair day's wages 
for a fair day's work." What did the magistral 
do ? They endeavoured to persuade theih to leave 
the town as they were strangers, and to go mj 
peadeably and quietly,, for that all dieir endea. 

. vours would be resisted. Did^ they go. home, ot« 

. what did they do ? The/ would not go home. 

1 Then, what did they. do? We endeavoured to 
take some of the ringleaders into custody*. Did 
you see what became of tbose four m«n in front ? 
We did not. What did you^o then ? When we 
went to call those four men forw^ they disap> 
peared. Did you aucceed in taking some ? Yei. 
How many ? About forty. [ But how many did 
you talce at that moment?* About five' or six. 
What bebame 6f the rest of the mob ? They dis- 
persed. In what direction? . Towards the 
town, and over the fields. What number of 
persons do you think yon saw getting into the 
town across the. fields? The great majority of 
them. Now, what did the police and militsry 
do ? They returned to the town with the pri- 
soners which they had tak^n. . Did you come to 
a mill belonging to Mr. Eccles ? Yes. What 

. did you see whep you got there ? A* great niun- 
ber of persons in front of. the miU in the street ; 
I went down and saw one of the overlookers oat- 
side of the gate.' ' ' • . 

The JUDGE :— Was there a great mob in 
front of it? Yes. , « 

Mr. WORTLEY: -Were the i>o!ice with 
you ? No, only myself and Mr. Hornby, a magu 
trate. I believe Che juob moved on then ? Ifes. 
Did you afterwards go with the magistratea and 
military, to Mr. Ilopwood's mill? ; Yes. What 
did you see when you got ther« .*• We s^w a 
party of the mob returning from the mill- 
gates* and a party of the prork -people headed 
by Mr. Hopwood, Junr. h>llowing them out of 
the gates. Did you find whether nnj mischief 
was done at Hopwood's tnill ? Yes, the windows 
of the lodge and eounting-houae w6re broken, and 
the gates also were much indented with stones. 
On the fiUowing day did. the mob come? Yen. 
From what direction? 'Hie same direction. 
What number was there ? • I think there were, 
(taking into account, the number dispersed over 
the fields)^ more (than there were the day before. 
Did yotl take some of tjiem into custody ? Yes, 
(assisted by the military)) about sixty. Then 
you took forty the first day and sixty the aeoond ? 
Yes. When were the milU turned out at Black- 
bum ? Chiefly on the 15th and 16th. -Did yon 
see in Blackburn jthat placard, [handing a pla- 
■card to the witness] circulated or stock up ? >ktt 
stuck up, sir, I saw it in the haudi' of sevani 
persons. 
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Mr. WORTLEY:— ThiSf mv Lord» is the apynottofit? T did not take their names down. 

ExecntlTe Placard in a small shape. v Was Seholefield there ? He was there, but not as 

Mr. MURPHY : — Yon- saw it on the 15th ? a delegate. Was he io and out manj times during 

WITNESS:— No, about the latter end of that the meeting? Yes, sir. Was Mr. O'Connor 



^iveek. 

Mr. MURPHY :— That would be about the 
Stttnnilay ? Yea. That would be about the 23rd ? 
Yea. 

Mr. WORTLEY !-[Handing the placard up 
to (he Court.] This is the same as that we had 
before, my Lord,' with 'the addition of one word. 
In the original it i^ :r^** Englishmen 1 the blood 
of your brethren reddens the streets of Preston 
smd Blackburn, and the murderers thirst for 
more"' In this the word,— ** Halifiuc" U added. 
which b the only difference I can detect. The 
passage thus reads :-*'* Englishmen ! ' the blood 
of your brethren reddens the streets of Preston, 
Blackburn, and Halifax.'' [To the witness.] 
Did you take a person name Gibson ? Yes. Who 
is he ? The secretary to the Chartist association. 
Did you find one of them on him ? Yes. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— He is not a defendant. I 
don't ask the witness any questions. 

WILLIAM GRIFFIN was then called, and 
the officer of the Court was about to administer 
to him th^ath, when, 

Mr. ATtiERTON interposed.— Don't swear 
him yet. Griffin, do you believe in the Existence 
of a Supreme Being ? Yea, sir. And in a future 
state of rewarda and punishments ? Yes, sir. 

WILLIAM GRIFFIN was then sworn and 
examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— 
Where have you lived for the last ^ix or eight 
months? In Manchester. TKliere did you live in 
August last? In Manchester. Wbatwas your occu- 
pation? A reporter. Who were you chiefly employ- 
ed by before that time ? In my original trade, sir. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — No, on 
what newspaper were you employed ? On the 
Northern Star,. Did you report for the Courts 
of Law ? I reported for the Northern Star the 
politioal movement of the country. 

Mr. O'CpNNOR :— The political movement 
of the country, my Lord ! 

Ilie JUDGE :— You reported as to the politi- 
cs! movement of the country ? Yes. 

The ATTORN liY-GENERAL:— Were you 
present at a meeting of delegates in conference at 
Msnchester ? Y'es, sir. On what day ? On the 
17th of August. 
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my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL :— I ion't 
know whether you was personally acquainted 
with any of the people there ? Yes, sir. With 
whota ? With most of the parties who were there. 
Tbco, perhaps, you will teU me, as far as you 
reeoUeist, who wert there?— Did j'ou muke 



there ? Yes, sir. Was Peter Murray M'DouaU 
there? Yes, sir. Wss Bskstow there? Yes, 
Jonathan Bairstow. Was Leach there? Yes, 
James Leach was there, and John Leach. Chris- 
topher Doyle 

The JUDGE :— Was a person there whose 
name was Arthur ? Yes, there was a person there 
who Called himself Arthur. The Rev. William 
Hill, William Beesley, George Julian Harney, 
Parkes, Otley, Railton, James Leach, John 
Leach, David Morrisson, Arran, Cooper, the se- 
cretary, and a boy who called himself Ramsden, 
who was a delegate from the youths, were there. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I under- 
stand he represented the juvenile population ? 
Yes, sir. About how old was Ramsden ? I think 
he was not more than eighteen. 

The JUDGE:— ^as John Campbell there? 
Yes, and Hoyle, M'Cartney, Norman, two of 
that name I believe came from «Warrington, 
Skevington, Brooke of Todmorden, and Mooney 
from Colne were there. Do you remember any 
others who were there ? I cannot say now. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — I ' would 
ask you was there any resolution proposed there ? 
There was, sir. Who proposed it? Jonathan 
Baintow. Who seconded it? Feargus OXonnor. 
Did you take a minute of the resolution ? I did 
not take a minute of the resolution, because I 
expected to get it firom the secretary. Did you 
ever get it ? I did, sir, in print, the following 
morning. Have you that resolution? Not in 
my possession. I got a printed copy of it the 
following morning from a person named Gabriel 
Hargraves. Was that resolution ever publiahed ? 
Yes, in the Northern Star. Did you see it 
shortly afterwards in the Northern Start I 
did ; I read it on the 20th. Are you able to say 
that the statement in the Northern Star is a 
correct copy of what you heard read at the meet- 
ing? I am, sir. 

TYit JUDGE: — Does the Northern Star 
come out once a week ? Yes. It was oorrectiy 
given there ? I believe it was, my Lord. I saw 
no alteration whatever. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Was there 
jpHry amendment proposed? There were two; 



The JU PGE :— At Scholefield's Chapel ? Y^e^ m% by Mr. Hill, and the other by Samuel Parkes. 

.>^ What ' 



was Hill's amendment ? I cannot exactly 
remember the words ; it was iu>t to recommend 
the strike ; it amounted to a negative of the 
resolution. Did you take any minute of tha( 
amendment ? I did not, sir. 

The JUDGE :— Yuu took a minute of it ? 1 
did not, sir. 
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Tlic ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— !■ tliat the 
paper that was handed about ?— [handing a paper 
to witness.] This is the resolution proposed bf 
Jonathan Bairstow, and seconded bj Feargns 
O'Connor. Where did jou get that ? I got this 
from Gabriel Hargraves. Who is he? A person 
that lives in Brown-street.*-A shoemaker who 
lives in one of the Chartist rooms, Brown*street« 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL: — I doubt, 
my Lord, whether that makes this paper evi- 
dence? 

The JUDGE :— I onlf. tfaonght yon wer* 
mentioning it as showing wlwt the resolotion 
was. 

The ATTORNEY-GENBRAL :— Whatweie 
the numbers on the division ? Twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine in favour of the original resolution, 
and eight or nine against it. 

Mr. MURPHY :- We have not this xc«)lntk>n 
in evidence. 

The ATTORN£Y-GBNERAL:-You have 
the substance of it. 

Mr. MURPHY :— I just want a copy of it 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :—|To wit- 
jiess] — The resolution was carried ? Yes. After 
that, was there any proposal about the minority 
being bound by the m^ority ? 

Mr. MURPHY :-Oh \ don't ask hhn that. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL ;— What was 
then done ? Yes, the minority waa bound by the 
minority. Did you take any notes ? Not a full 
report, because they prohibited me from publish- 
ing anything, except the resolutions. I did not 
Msk you about full notes. Indeed, I don't want 
notes at all. But have you anything that will 
enable you to remember whether such a resolu- 
tion was passed ? — 1 am not asking you about 
foil notes, sir ? There was no resolution passed, 
except what I told you. Well, vraa there any 
resolution passed binding the minority to go with 
the ms jority ? Several speakers who had voted 
in the minority said they would be bound by the 
minority ; but it was not put in the form of a 
resolution. I understood you to say that no 
resolutioB was put binding the minority to go 
with the minority ? No more than an agreement 
•*^a general understanding. 

The JUDGE :— What do you mean by a genersl 
understanding? It was mooted, and no one 
objected to it. Was there any address proposed ? 
Yes, sir. Did you take any note of it ? I did 
not take a note of it. Why ? Because I knew 
I could not publish the speeches, and that I 
would get the resolutions and addresses. Was 
the address read ? It was. Did you afterwards 
get a oopy of it f Yes, I wrote two copies of 
the originol address, which was pat into my 
bonds by Mr. Feargu:* O'Connor. 



Mr. O'CONNOR:— He is now speaking el 
the address published in the Nwrtkem Start 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-Yfls. 
The JUDGE :— It waa in manuscript ? Yei. 
When was it put into your hands? Onthesant 
day, the 17th of August, at the chapel. 

The ATTOBNEY.QENERAL:— You vov 
saying something about William Hill ? Yes, 1 
went with William HiU, and wrote two copia. 

The JUDGE :^ Alter tlm cdnfereiioe wsi 
onat ? Yes; I went to lus hotel, and wrote tvo 
copies ; one of these oopiaa waa fbr the K»rikam 
Star, and the other for the Briii§h Siatemm. 
Did you see a copy of the address sfterwards in 
the JVbrMem Starf Yea, shr. Csn yon tell 
me whether it was ft true oopy, as ftff as you csa 
judge, of the address caniad at the mee ing? I 
read it twice, and I saw no alteration. I tlunk 
you yourself took a copy of it ? I did, sir. 

The JUDGE:— The copy in ihtl^mikem 
Sifarisoomct? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENBRAL:— Do yea kaew 
Thomas Mahoa ? I can't say I do. 

The ATTOBNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, 
that is all I ask the witness. 
Mr. DUNDAS >-I don't ask himfsything. 
Cross-examined by Mr. BAINES »— I belicre 
you were employed on the Ncriktm SUr tiB 
thebcgimiingof Jwelaat? Yea, Sir. Andtbea, 
for some leasoa I don't inqnire into, you kA 
that paper, and came over to Manehester? 1 
cBd of my own aeeord. Well, X don't iaqoirt 
into that. 
The JUDGE ;— WheD do you lay he csme? 
Mr. BAINES :— About the begfaming of Joae, 
my Lord. The predse time is not materis). 
He sent some oommonicationa afterwards, but 
was regularly employed till the bcginmng of 
June. Is not that so, Mr. Griflin ? About thai 
time ; I can't tell exactly. 
The JUDGE r— Well, some few monthsbsfere? 
Mr. BAINES :— We need not detain his Lord- 
ship and the Court by kwking for the exact date. 
Some short time before ? Yes. You then ante 
over to Manchester? I was employed there. 
Did you apply for relief and assistance to Mr. 
Sehplefield ? Not for reUef ; I wanted to bonow 
5«. and he lent it me. However, yon did apply 
to him ? Yes. 

The JUDGE :— In a while after you were 
employed on the Northern Star you applied to 
Scholefield? Yes. 

Mr. BAINES :— You were a painter, origi- 
nally ? Yes. And Mr. Scholefield employed yoa 
to do something in that way in bis chapel ? Ue 
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did, rir. Now, aftar thit, did jtn bMoma w- 
cratey to tlw Committee, wlueli wes fonned for 
the pmpoM of bidldiBg and ope&mg, on tLo IM 
of August, A montimeiit to the memoiy of Heniy 
Himt ? I did, «ir. How won wu thet, think 
joQ, after eemiiig to llaiidietter in the begm* 
niqgof Jnne? About a week or a fortnight 
I don't nadentand yon about eonung to Man- 
eheitcr, for I did not leaTO Manchester, How 
it, after yon had apphed to SehalefleM, 



sad he had given yon this job of paintug ? 
BoaseiAeBa about Joan. That yoQ became 
i scwt M y to this ooBimittfe ? Tea. Mow, do yoQ 
TemsBiber yoioaelf soggesting to Mr. Schdleield 
ths eipedieacy of having a meeting of delegates, 
fcr the piffpooe of their being present at the 
spwiiag of Hunt's monument ? I do. And was 
it not another part of your suggestion, that the 
ddfytes should also eonsider the differences 
sastiBg at that time among the leaden of the 
Chsrtist body ? It was. Was it another object 
the dei^gBtea had in mw to eonsider the n- 
eiffBireHon of the Chartist body, and see if 
thwewas anything in it iUegal? That was aiy 
view. And yon thoi^t it right to commonioate 
that to him ? Tea. No doubt yonr view was, 
thst there mSg|ht be a review of the organization 
of the Chartbt body, to see if there was any- 
tbiag whatever illegal in it ? Tea. 

Mr. BAINBS :-*Just so. 

The JUDGE :^That is, if there wu anything 
ilbial ; I snppoee with a view of altering it if 
then was? 

WITNBSS :^If found necessary. 

Mr. BAINBS t^I believe after you had so 
eemmnwicated with Mr. SeholsHeld, the Hunt's* 
BMnument committee came to a resolution to 
adopt your suggestion ? They came to resolution 
to meet and oonsidei the suggestion. And I 
•appose every means was taken, to mske it ez- 
tennvely known that this would be done on the 
16th of August ? Yes. An address was issued 
by the eiecntive cemmittee, informing the 
Chsrtist body throughout the country of the 
meeting that was to take place? Yes, of the 
ooAifiBreace. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :^What con. 
iErenes? 

Mr. BAINES:^He hu already told you. 
[To witeess.] How long did you continue to 
set as secretary to the Hunt's monument com- 
nitiee? About sii. or seven weeks. Did you 
continue to do lo down to the 16th of Aaguat ? 
Tcs. Now, before yon go to' what passed on 



the I6ih August, allow me to asK you a little 
about Mr. Schdeield. He, I bdieve, is a Dia^ 
seating aunister, is he noh? He is, sir. ' I be- 
lieve he belongs to a seat called ^idje CSImftoie, 
or, from the nan^ Cowherd^ their founder, Cbw. 
ktrdUmT Yes, always, hi my hearing, it was 
Cowhcrditea. I believe he has long practised, 
at all eventa as loag m you have known htm as 
an apothecary? Yes, and I nndeiatood that 
Cowherd didao hefoia him. I nndeii to od him 
to be a veiy moral and abstemious character. 
I suppoee he was before your time ? Yee. But 
as h)ng AS you have known Mr. Scholefldd he 
wu acting as Dissenting preacher and apothe- 
cary ? Yes. He has a cbi^ attached to his 
hohse? Yes. And also a place called a surw 
gery? Yes. That is part of the premises in 
which he carries on his business as apothecary ? 
Yes. He has also a burial-ground beside Every, 
street, and this goes into snother piece of buriaU 
ground by an arch-way? Yes. Is it on the 
front burial-ground the monument to Henry 
Hunt was erected ? It is to the left of Mr. 
Scholefield's house, as you stand this way, in front 
of the street. 

The JUDGE >— The burial ground ? Yes. 

Mr. BAIN ES :— Yon know that Mr. Scholefidd 
gave the ground for the purpose of erecting that 
monument? Yes, I understood so. Was the 
monument ready for being opened on the 16th 
August? It was completed. Every efibrt, I 
believe, had been made that it should be com- 
pleted on that day ? Yes, sir. Just another 
word about Mr. Scbolefleld's premises? Yes. 
I believe there is a passage fix>m his house, 
through the chapd, to the back premises? 
There is. And also from the surgery you could 
go to the back premises? We can ^o either 
way to the chapel. So that if a person had 
occasion to go from the house to the back pre- 
mises he would go through the chapel ? Yes. 
Now, do you know, that on the 16th August 
Mr. Scholefield had a person of the name of 
Brooke, painting, or doing something in the 
back premises? I don't know that he had; 
but he might have had him without my know- 
ing it 

The JUDGE:— What do you mean by the 
back premises ? 

Mr. BAINBS :— My Lord, I hi^ve a Scotch 
here of it, but I don't wish to bcft^dhling the 
court with what, perhaps, is unnecnSl^. [To 
witness.] I will ask you another qncstion re- 
rpecting this matter. You have stated, alveady. 
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that Mr. Scholeileld did hot attend tkia meetSng 
as a delegate ? He was not a delegate. Nor 
"was he one of the ttecutWe ? He was not one 
of the execvtiTe. Did be tit there and take any 
pkrt in 'the proceedings ? H6 did not Fro^ 
his passing and repassing do yon belieVe that he 
was attending to his ordinary atocationa 'during 



saying,— not Aatlw beiieired aodien, hut, th^ 
that is his opinion now. Ifheiaraqniiedtooon- 
tradict Cartledge, then the witnesa BanaC ha 
asked, ** what is your opinion now ?" ' Not what 
It was some other time. He can only he asked 
what he said at aome other time to contradict 
kimte(f. 
The JUDGE :— Why it la a very wei^ con- 



the proceedings? Sometimes I should think he Ljj^^ He now iaya he cannot tdL Who«i 



was. 

The JUDGE :— Part of the time he* was pass- 
ing and repaasing ? He went out at one end, and 
he returned through the ehapd'occaabnally. 

Mr. BAINES .—He did, but did not take 
part in the proceedings ? He did not, except he 
put a question as he passed. How long were 
the delegates sitting in the *chapel? Many 



is it. [To the witness.] Did not yen formerly 
tell whose it was ? 

Mr. MURPHY :— Yea, my Lord. 

The JUDGE :i-What he said was~r" Being 
pressed miAsh, he said he belienred it waa Cart- 
ledge's." 

Mr. MURPHY :— Now» do yon mean to tell 

me that any pressure would make you pledge your 

. . ^. ^ belief to a thing which you knew to he fslse ?— 

hours, perhaps six or seven, it might be ^ore y^„ ^^^^ .^ ^ f^^ ^^^ ^^^ p,^^ ^^^^ 

or less. When were you appUed to, to giye beUef it was. true, becauae a Barrister pressed 



eridence on this subject? Somewhere about 
the middle of September. Who applied to you 
en that subject? A police officer — inspector 
Irwin. ' 

Cross-e:mmined by Mr. MURPHY >-I have 
a very few questions to ask you, GrifBn. Were 
you acquainted with Cartledge, who was ex- 
amined here on Saturday? I know him, per-* 
haps, two years and a-half, and better. Were 
you ever employed together in literary composi- 
tions, or in reporting ? We were not employed 
together; we hare written together. Are you 
acquainted with his handwriting ? He writes a 
sloping band, and likewise a straight hand.. My 
question is, arc you acquainted with the general 
character of his handwriting? I think I auL 
Now, was it your good fortune to have seen the 
original manuscript draught of the " Executive 
AddrcMiV* I have not. Have you seen the 
proof sheet of that address, ^ith corrections on 
it?- I have seen what was called a proof 
sheet. 

Mr. MURPHT :— Just look at that, [handing 
the proof sheet to witness.] Now, whose hand- 
vrriting do you believe that to be in ? I can't 
swear. Did you never, on any occasion, swear 
any thing about it ? I did not Did you ever 
state your belief on it ? I did. I told the bar- 
rister T but it was forced from me, but I was 
not sure. Well, 1 don't care whether it was 
forced from you or not ; but you once stated, to 
the best of your belief, that it was the hand- 
writing of Cartledge ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— My Lord, I 
don't believe that ia evidence. If that is vieant to 
contradict Cartledge, it can only be b^ the witness 



you ? No, I was asked, whose it was, and being 
pressed, I said I believed it wasCartledge'a. Who 
was the first person that had a copversaiion with 
you about giving evidence in Ihis matter? Mr. 
James Irwin. Waa it shortly aft^ the meeting 
of thia oonferance of delegatea ? It waa in Sep- 
tember. Where? At Mr. Brown's, Temper- 
ance Hotel. Were you Uving there ? I waa 
lodging there. Had yon sent an intimation to 
Irwin, or did he oome to you ? .jHe did not come 
to' me, he sent a messenger. Was that in con- 
sequence of an intimation* you had given to give 
eridence ? Not the least. Had yon ever given 
any such intimation? No. When where yon 
.called upon to give eridenee ? About a week 
afterwarda. Now,' have you not been aakiog 
others to try and indnoe them to gire evidence . 
aa well? I have. ' Yon have been inducing others 
to give evidence aa well ? Yea. Had you never 
had any difference with Mr. Feargus O'Connor ? 
Not in the least. Had you never any quarrel with 
him about pecuniary matters ? No. Had yoii ne- 
ver any quarrel with him, becauae, in conaeqnence 
of your situation aa reporter, you were not (iving 
that impulae to the Northern Star which you 
ought ? Not in the least. You will swear that 
you left Toluntarily ? Yea. Then, having left 
voluntarily, waa there no atatement made, fnun 
time to time, to other partiea, aa to your leaving? 
— ^Did you go away without informing other 
partiea? — What waa your reason for leaving? 
I gave him notice that I should leave, if he 
would not tell me who the partiea were that were 
complaining: and he would not give me the 
names. Then he Waa complaining ? He aaid so, 
but I have a contradiction to that in my pocket. 
Where were yon living since that time ? In Ire- 
land. What time did you return to England ? 
Last SunJx.y week. You have been with Irwin 
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I? T«&. 'What WM your ocenpttioo in Ira-' 
luid ? I W9B not following any profeuioo. What 
irek« yoar niMns of nipport? I wu provided 
for. Proyid^ed for by the Government? Not 
that I know of. Well, by fome police officer or 
lonepenon? Irwin. Irwin— Mtu, what was 
the dlowance you had ^m hia ? No particnkr 
iUowaace. Well, wliat waf the average they 
pdd you ? Perhaps five shillings a week, or not 
fo mnch. Was that your sole subsistence while 
there? No, sir. Was that yonr sole support 
while there ? No> sir. You paid no bills ? Irwin 
was responsible. . Wheri were you Uving ? I was 
fifing at Armagh, Newry, Clones, and War- 
rrapomt. And all that tiipe Irwin paid for you ? 
Yss. Go down, sir. 

Cross-eiamined by BIr. ATHBKTON :— Ton 
ipoke about Chartists, aild stated that» while in 
Manchester, you were in the habit of mfacing 
with the people who called themselves Chartists ? 
Tea. Did these people professedly associate 
together for the purpose of bringiog about some 
political changed They did. That was their 
professed object? Tea. Now, will you state 
whsf was the precise political change, which 
they professed to have in view ? The Charter. 
VjH you state what the professed doctrinps of 
the Charter were ? There are six points. Uni- 
lenal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual' Parlia- 
ment, iko property qualification for members, 
payment of wages to members, and electoral dis- 
tricts. Then these six propositions were the 
pofitical doctrines, which the Chartists professetl 
to be amdous to bring about, as the law of the 
Ittid ? They are. These they wished to bring 
about 4m^ ? Yes, as far ttf I was Aare of. And 
that meeting of the 17th August was given 
lotice of, that it should take plaee before the 
eomuencement of the strike ? Yes. I think yen 
nid, the professed object of that meeting was to 
take measures as to Hunt's monument ? I did 
not say that, I said my view, was, I ' did not say 
what tkeir view was. But I think you say you 
were mixing with those people, and on habits of 
funOiarity with them in Manchester, and from 
that dreumstanoe you are awmre that this meet- 
ing, called a conference of xtelegates, was projected 
some time before the strike commenced ? It was. 
Were yon aware, from the same source, of what 
the professed object of that meeting was— 
Imean at the time it was first projected? I 
csnnot say what the professed object of the con- 
fereaceof delates was, 1 know what my own 
object tns. You mean, the conference of dele- 
jUcs about Uajl*s monument ?'^You.stt/ this 



meetlog wis pioj«ctad before the strike ? It wss. 
Well, do yon koo^ that the object of .that meet- 
ing befoflft the strike, was professed and generally 
known ? It was. Well, 'what was it ? To re- 
consider the plan of organization of the ChVtist 
bod y ■ t o do away with diffierence among the 
leaders, and if there was any thing illegal in the 
organization of the body to get rid of it. And - 
no other object that you Igiow of was pro- 
fessed till the meeting took place ? Not that I 
know of. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR:— 
Griifin, I think you stated that yon gave me no- 
tice that you would leave my office ? I did. Now, 
whetiier was it I that gave you notice, or you 
that gave me notice? I gave you notia|. Orf 
what occasion ? I gave you notice at the nail of 
Science, at Manchester. Why? Because you 
said that parties had made complaints. What 
did I ssiy that parties complained of ? You did 
not say what; On one occasion, previous to my 
addressing a meeting at the Hall of Science, did 
I not tell you to be more particular in your re- 
ports, because complaints had been made of their 
ina'ccuiacy ? You said I was to report properly, 
because parties had complained, but you would 
not give me their names. Did I not say that 
various complaints had been made to me by par- 
ties that you had made wrong reports of their 
speeches ? Y6n said you were quite satisfied, and 
had every confidence in me. That is one thing, 
but was not that my reason 'for making the com- 
plaint? You said that parties complained. Did 
I desire you to 4)e particular in the report you 
were then taking ? Yes, but that was owing to 
the disputes between the ' Anti-com-law League 
and the Chartists. Did I say that other partira 
complained that you had not reported properly ? 
Now, bring your mind to bear on the time when 
you first gave information to Irwin.— When was 
it ? I can't tell to a day. Perhaps it would be 
about the 12th or 14th of September. Can you 
be three days out ? I might be. Can you be 
four ? I might bo. Can you be five da/s out ? I 
might be. Can you be six days out ? I can't bo 
more, I thmk. Thin it was between the I2th, 
the earliest, and the 18th the latest? Yes, I 
should think it was. Were you in any work at 
that time ? I was reporting for the.Evening Star* 
How soon after Mr. Irwin first made the appli? 
cation to you did you give any information ? 
Perhaps from', four to five days. Did you con- 
sider yourself offended by the ig[>plication being 
made to you ? I did at first. Why wei'e you of- 
fended at first? Because Mr. Irwin wss not in 
the habit of coming near me. Then, was it four.' 
the purpose be came that you were offcndod ? 
Rather so. .Why were you offended .* -^W'use 
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I tiioii^t lie had teken too mnflh spoil himtdf 
in uking me Ae qneetioD. Did yon ftate to anj 
body tbftt yoa were offended ? I don't reooUect 
tbftt I did. Did you mention it to Anybody to pot 
tiiem on their gnard? I wrote about it. To whom 
did you write ? To the Evening Star, When you 
wrote to the Evening Star, did yon state that no 
one had anything to communicate, and that it 
was of no use Mr. Irwin asking ? I did not. 
Do .you swear that ? Yes. Positively ? PositaYely. 
After Mr. Irwin had been with you, did yon 
write a letter announcing that tact ? I did. You 
did. After you announced that fact, did you 
write a letter to me ? No ; not to you. Did you 
write a letter to the editor of the Evening Star? 
Yes. Did you know that I was the editor of the 
Bvenifilf Star t Yes. And yet you did not write 
to me ? I wrote to the office. You wrote to 
^Aom you knew to be the editor, did yon not ? 
i wrote Mr. Pardon. Was he ttie editor ? I did 
not direct to the editor ; it was communicated as 
a paragraph. I did not commence it as a letter. 
Did you not consider Mr. Pardon the editor? 
No. Did you commence *' Dear Editor" ? No. 
Was the letter to him ? It was to the Evening 
Star. Was it to me ? Not particularly. Not 
direct to you. Was there an application in it ? 
Not directed to you. Was it to the editor? It 
was to the office. Do you mean to the house, 
(laughter.) Was there any application in it ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-0n What ? 
my Lord, the letter will speak for itself. Let it 
be produced, aud then we need not waste time in 
considering t^e terms in which it was couched. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Did you write to me for f^g ^^ serrioes you promised to render him? 
money to Uke you to America, out of Irwin's j ^^^^^^ ^y, jjow mudi money did jou «- 
way? No. You wiU swear positively that you , ^^^ ^^ Mft Irwin prior to going befi»i« the 



Mr. 0'CONlfOR^*I take it fer gnste4, 
that the Attoney-Qen«nl cannot say, thsie ii 
no othar way of proving it. 

The JUDGE :--Wen, this ia tiie proper thae. 

Mr. O'CONNOR ^-Then» my Lord, after I 
have done wAi the witneas, I diall ask ibr Urn 
to be retained. 

The JUDGE :— When you say to him, *< Did 
you, or did yon not write a letter ?" yon wad 
produce thitt letter, because, when the letter ii 
teen, it will enable him to say whether he wrote 
it or not. 

Crosa»ffTaminition lenmied : — Were yoa aot 
in great poverty when Mr. Irwin applied to yeu? 
I was rather short of money. Did yoa qob- 
plain to Irwin» or anybody dse, that yon ware 
starving?— To Bayley, Legdi, or anybody ?«- 
Did yon borrow money from Leach ? I said thit 
if I depended upon the Chartista, I might stsne. 
Did you borrow money from Leach ? No. Nerer? 
Not at that time. Did you borrow Ifif. to 
bury your children? No! be paido]^.15i.fbr 
writing a lecture for him. After the coDfereaoe 
you have spoken of had broken up» what did yoa 
consider it was that perpetuated the diitorbancei? 
A strike for wages. Were you the correspondent, 
from Manchester afld its neighbourhoodi of the 
Evening Star ? I was, sir. 

The JUDGE :^Where is the Evemag Star 
published ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-^In London, myLordp- 
How soon did you receive money froia Iiwia 



never wrote for money to take you out of the 
country, because Irwin was tampering with you ? 
I will. Did you write for money at all ; I did, 
because it was owing to me, and you wrote to 
me, saying, that I should apply to Mr. Hill for 
it. Why, you know that I had nothing to do 
with the financial department of the Starf You 
told me to write to Mr. Hill. Were you paid 
every week for your services ? While I was un- 
der you, I was paid for my serrioes. And you 
did not write a letter for money to take you out 
of the country ? [To the Court.] Your Lord- 
ehip has got enough. He has not denied having 
written to me for money to go to America, to 
take him out of Irwin's way. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL:— I ol^ect to 
this mode of examination. If there is any such 
letter, let it be produced. He cannot afterwards 
prove a matter in the present transaction ; if 
there is any letter to be produced, let it be 
shown to him now. 



magistrates, at Manchester ? I can't say. Wen 
yon burdened with so much money that 70a 
cannot say exactly ?— About how much? Per- 
haps a sovereign. Was that all you received? 
I think it was. Will you swear it was ? I wiU 
not Will yon awear that you did not neon 
two sovereigns ? I will not, but I think I only 
received one. Will you swear that you did not 
receive three ?— Before I gave in my deposition ? 
—Yea? Yes, I iriU. I did after yon gave ia 
your depositions, and before you went out of the 
country. How much did you receive ? Perhaps 
three sovereigns. Was that all? Ithinktbst 
was alL How many Chartist meetings do yoa 
think yon have attended? I cau't calculate 
them. Have you been in the habit of sending, 
the resolutions passed at those meetings for in- 
sertion in the Northern Star and Sritith Statet-, 
man f I have. Now, I ask you, if the genenl 
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fteiHmr of the principal retolvtioiit Iim noi for 
ynn pttt been,—" and wa nladge. i)ur«fi:vw to 
eontimie the prciOA txntggtt !nitu toe Chvtnr 
beoomei the aw of tjoe land ?* It has for aey. 
ral years pasL ^ 

The JUDGE ^— loa haTO got that uefon Mr. 
(KConnor." 

Mr. O-'COKNOR ^— xei. my Lord, but 1 9rant 
to get it from a reporter. Too were Ch9 aeerc^ 
tary to Hunt's monnment oommittee ^ I ^9bs the 
paid secretary. Yon took a areat intenest 40 
harinl a large gathering on that occasion ? I 
did. I ask you on your oath, Tra» not Mr. 
Scholefield, in. particnlar, most anxious that 
every thing should be given up . which had the 
•lightest tendency to bring the )teople into col- 
liaiDn with the authorities ? I thought ao. From 
what I heard I thought he would not have the 
mee^g on his premiaes at all, nor had he. Did 
you write a letter to the Noriktm St^tr, relative 
to the nonnment committee, as secretsry ? Per- 
haps I did. Perhaps you did. Did you or did 
yon not ? "When ? I don't know which letter 
you mean. I have written several. Just show 
it. On the 11th of August. Here, sir, is a file 
of the Nortktm Star of the 13th of August. Is 
that letter yours ? 

The ATTORNET-GENERAL :— My Lord, 1 
oloect to this mode of proceeding : — It is not 
quite regular. I heg it to be understood,* that 
it shall not be an example for letting in every 
thing. 

The JUDGE :— What is it ? 

The ATTORNEJ.GENERAL :— The witness 
is asked if he wrote a letter, and what is before 
your Lordship and the jury is ic print, in a news- 
paper. 

The JUDGE :— It is disagreeable to interfere, 
to stop a defendant in anything which he may 
think important to him, but I don't understand 
the object of this question. 

The ATTORneT-GENERAL :— f suppose, 
my Lord, it is to contradict him. 

Mr. O'CONNOR handed the file of the 
Nvrtkem Stwr to the officer of the Court and 
said i — Read the letter out. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— No, my Lord, 
I object to that. The witness may be cross- 
oramined «t to the content9 of anything he 
lonuriy wrote. 

Tha JUDGE : — ^Yon may cross-examine him 
as to the contents of anything he has written, 
and then, putting the document into his hand, 



you may aay— "Now, did not ymi writa ihal 
lettar/' and bow you explain it differanUy. 

Mr. Ot:ONNOR.^— Yes, my Lord. The file 
of the Northern St«r wis then handed to 
witness, and his attention having been called 
to the letter in question, he said :— ** That is my 
letter." [The letter referred to the Hunt's monu 
ment committee, and will be fannd further 01^ 
in the eroas-examination of this witness by the 
defendant McCartney.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR :^Now, Griffin, yon say you 
were correspondent to the Evening Star, up to 
wliat period? I cannot recollect. How soon 
aftei you had been with Irwin did you 
ceaK to correspond } After I consented 
to give evidence, I did not vnite again. 
At what time did yon give over writing ? I can- 
not recollect the date. Did yon correspond after 
the 20th of September? I don't think I did. 
After the 21st? I don't baliave I did. 
Did you correspond afker the 23rd ? I don't be- 
lieve I did. Now, then, will you know yonr own 
correspondence vrith the £^cnni^5/arf [Handing 
witness a file of the Eeening Stnr] now look, and 
see if on the 20tbf 2lBt, 22ud, 23rd, and 24th, yon 
see any correspondence of yours there ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— I wiU not 
consent to this, my Lord. I object more on ac- 
count of the waste of time than anything else. 
The JUDGE :— It is cleariy not evidence. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL >-Yoor Lord- 
ship will observe that Griffin's examination has 
really been limited to the verifying of a written 
resolution, and an address. I had asked him for 
nothing more. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Will the Attomey-General 
say that I should not examine him to credit ? 
The JUDGE : — Certainly yon can. 
Mr. O'CONNOR :— Now, Griffin, you have 
been an active member of the Chartist move- 
ment? Yes. Did you ever yourself recom- 
mend any means being resorted to except peace- 
able and quiet means ? I never did. That yom • 
swear on your oath ? I swear it on my oatlL 
Do yon know Ilitchin and Doolan ? Yes. Of 
what town are they ? Of Stodcport, I think. 
Do you know where the workhouse at Stockport 
is situated ? Yes. On your oath did you ever 
make any application to those two men, or any 
other two, to bum down the workhouse ? No, 

sir. That you swear? I will. Upon your 
oath did you not propose the establishment of a 
rifle club for the youths, and that yon would 
procure a sergeant to drill them ? This is the 
first time I ever hcaid of such a thing. 
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The JUDGE :-^Yon cannot tsX a g^reat num. 
ber qf irreievant queations, for the Attorney. 
General will have to contradict them after- 
wafds, and the examination will then he int^r- 
minahle. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Why, my Lord, I thought 
the witness would have ihe candoUr to admit 
the fact — (laughter.) Do you know Sadler, the 
corfstable, of Stockport ?' I do. Did you know 
him in 1839 ? I did. . Had you any communi- 
cation, with him during the riots ? I was sent 
to hiin.' Did you render any services to him ? 
Not against the Chartists. Sadler met me in 
the street, and told me he had taken an active 
part against .the Chartists, and his. life war in 
danger. I then called a meeting of the com- 
mittee, and passed a reaolution pot to destiby 
property or life , and I took this resolution to 
Sadler. Did you tender your services to Sadler* 
to lo )k out for news for him, and report ? I 
did not. Kow, do you know a person, named 
Brooke, ^ith whom you worked for Mr. Schole- 
field? Yes. 

The JUDGE .-^That is not the Brooke of 
Todmgrden ? 

Mr. 0,'CONNPR:— No, my Lord. Now, 
did you ever tell Brooke that you would be a 
nail ui O'Connor's coffin, and that you had it in 
your power to destroy me ? No, but I said I 
Would expose his conduct, and publish the letters 
I had wKttei) to him which he had not answered. 
I said this op account, of the manner in which 
you had served me. For paying you your wages 
as long as you had been in my service ? No, sir, 
but from fetching me from' a situation in London, 
and then leaving me to starve. Did not you 
give me ncfioe ? Yes. Then how did I turn yon 
out to starve ? The paper was continually praising 
aae before that, and Mr. Hill, himself, said 
'* The only fault we have to find with our excel- 
lent correspondent is, that he is too industrious." 
(Laughter.) Well, that was an excellent fault. 
Yon are finding fault with me for being too io- 
^^rious. Not in the jeast, sir. But you swear 
you had no conversatioa with Brooks, except 
that? .No, I said I would expose you through 
the press, for the maimer in which you behaved 
to me. Did not yon say in Hargrave'a house, 
in Brown-street, that you would be revenged of 
me before yon died ? No, I never made use of 
worda to that effect. You were told at the 
Mosley Arms, and I was led to understand that 
that was' the reason why you and I fell out. T^en 
it vrma before you were dismissed that I was told 
that ? Yea. . Nowt Griffin,' yon ssid yon ^d nad 
eommonicatioos with other* persons oonoerned 



in this triaf besides Irwm.->Now, who were 
they? I had no commanication with other per. 
sons. Did you try to induce other persons to 
loin you in giving information ? Yes, Cartledgr. 
Now, air, whep did yon try to induce Cartledge 
first ? When he was in the '' lockups." Now, 
Griffin, what do you call inducement? I told 
him there was a long imprisonment before him, 
and if he thought proper, he could go into the 
witneaa box,' instead of into the dock. That was 
when he waa in the *'* lockups ?" — Did you aeod 
any mQuey to Cartledge's mother-in-law before 
you were with him in the " lockups ?" No,* it 
was not Qiat sovereign. .Th^n, what sovereign 
waa it you did seud him ? A Sovereign I got from 
my brother ; and ten shiUiogs I got from James 
Leach fpr myself.' You sent that to Cartledge'a 
mother-in-law ^ No, I did not send it ; I gave 
it myself. You gave a sovereign to Cartledge*B 
motheivin-Iaw, before Cartledge yras in the 
** lockiqps ?" Yes. And after yon had induced 
Cartledge to give information, or aa you say, to 
prefer the witness box to the dodk, how loag did 
yon remain in Manchester ? Till I went to the 
assizes. After the assices, did yO« and Cart- 
ledge go together ? No, sir. You swear that ? 
I awear that. WeU, how long after the special 
commission did you remain in Manchester? Per- 
haps two days. Now, how often did you see 
Cartledge from the time you induced him to giro 
evidence, till you left Manchester altogether ? 
The last time I saw hkn was at Hyde, when bo> 
was examined. Now, whit took you into the 
" lockups" in Manchester ?— You were not con- 
fined then ? No. , Then when did you go to the 
•* lockups ?" When I saw Irwin. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Mind that, my Lord ; it 
was after. he saw Irwin. [To witness.] Did 
Irwin desire you to do it ? He left it to my owu 
choice. To your taste ? No, he said if Cartledge 
went into the witness box, probably the prosecu- 
tion would be stayed against him. Then, did 
you tell .Cartledge, that if he went into the wit- 
ness box, the prosecution would not be pressed ? 
I told him that it probably would not. Did yoa 
tell him who sent you ? No. Now, would yoa 
be allowed to see any other prisoner? Yes. 
Then you did not go to induce any other pri- 
soner ? No, but I have been allowed to see them. 
Had you any conversation afterwards with Cart- 
ledge about the trial? None at all. When did 
yon sec him next ? I saw him after I came from 
Ireland. Then you had not a word of conversa- 
tion with him about the trial? No. You did 
not open your lips about the trial ? Yea, about 
the trial, but not about the evidence. I have 
been prohibitied ^m having any words with him 
when oc\orb were present. Irwin gave us strict 
orders to have no'conrersatiun .with othe^i. 
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Now, whm you were in Ireland, did you look 
out for worK of any load ? No. Did yon do one 
day's work sluee you saw Irwin till this moment ? 
Not. except reading and writing. You did no 
kardwork. Now, is it a fact that yoa were i^ a 
state of ihe most abject poverty when Irw^n first 
met yon? No. Were you reduced ^' 1 was in 
poTertr,, but I was working for the Evening Star 
when I.gsTe the information. Did you not 
know that 1 had nothing to do with the payment 
oC the, persons employed on that paper ? Mr. 
Hobaon ocdered ine to write for the Evening 
jstar — you were deoeired. Now, Griffin, are 
you a good Chartist now ? Yes, sir; Do yo\i 
snhscsibe to the ia. points, now ? You told us so. 

The ATTORNEY,GENERAL: — No, he 
only said he knew them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— So you subscribe to them 
DOW ? I do. What wss the state of Manchester 
after the conference separated ? It was in an ez- 
ci^ state. Afterwards ? Yes. Did you write 
to the Evening Star, stating the good work of 
the conference had been frustrated by the mill- 
owners? Perhaps I did. That the- goo^ work 
and good intentions of ue conference were frus- 
trated by the mill-owners ? I won't swear to 
those words. Ihey may be the spirit of what I 
said, or something to the same effect. Now, sir, 
during the man^ Chartist meetings you have at- 
tended, what hs^ been your opinion of the dispo- 
sition of the people generally ? Peaceable. What 
lu&Te been the principles that have been universally 
inculcated on tfaie people .> Political principles. 
What has been the tendency of them .> Tending 
to peace at their meetings. 

Mr. O'COfNNOR :— Now, Mr. Attorney-General 
doyonptit tbtf Northern Siarci the 13th of 
August in ievidence ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— No, but that 

of the 20th. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— You «ay. you havfe.attended 
many meetings which I have attended? Wit- 
ness : — Yes. Now, have you heard me complain 
at every meeting that there was no man in this 
world, whose intentions were so milch' mis- 
represented as mine, by the press ? Yes. Yon 
have? Yes. ^ave you not heard me st several 
meetings tell the people that the. very mo- 
ment an attempt was made to force them 
into a violation of the peace .and.they consented, 
that moment their cause was«destroyed ? I think 
I have heardyou say ^mething.to that effect. 
Now, upon your bath, have I not made that a 
part of my discourses at all the meetings I have 
been at ? If those were not your words, they 
were the spirit qi them. Latterly, has it been so ? 
1 have he«rd you speak strongly but not so ex- 



citing as sone. But. you say tho general, tenoui 
of all my speeches was to preserve peace, law and 
order ? Yes. Now, Griffin, I ask you have you 
not heard the Northern Star and myself repro- 
bated for not allowing the.people to go into the 
« strike" ? 

The ArrORNEY-GENEl£\L :— My Lord, I 
must object to that ; it is eaceedingly^ vague.. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— The Attorney - General 
charges the Northern Star with causing the 
strike. Here Is the reporter, and I vrant to 
show yon what character the Northern Star has 
gained for itself by the course it has pnrsu^ 

The JUDGE :— What the Attorney-General 
charges, is not against the Northern Star, hut a 
particular passage in that particular paper, as 
having a certain tendency. You may take that 
paper, and show that',, taking the whole together, 
it has quite a different bearing. He ohly selects one 
passage from that paper, and shews its tendency, 
but you cannot set off your exhortations to peace 
and quietness, on other occasions, as against 
exhortations to the contrary contained in, a par^ 
ticnlar paper which the Attorney-General has 
put in. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— It is perfectly coippetcnt 
for me to put all my acts into evidence during 
the period from the Ist of August to the 1st of 
October.' 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Iii ray open- 
ing, .1 gave Mr. OQonnor credit for having, on 
various occasions, ^horted the people to quiet 
and peace. What I object to now is, that Mr. 
O'Connor asks the witness if he has not heard 
that complaints have been made against the 
Northern Star for having done so and so. Mr. 
O'Connor's general character, or the general 
character of his nevrspaper, I should not ob- 
ject to, but 1 object to what other people iaid 
about it. 

The JUDGE :-rThat is going as far as you can, 
I believe. 

Mr O'CONNOR :— Very well, then, I don't 
press the question. 

Cross-examination resumed : — Are .you ac- 
quainted with the newsvenders of Manchester ? 
Not generally. But you know theur position and 
politics ? I know some of them. Do you' know 
when any society, or any individual, having a pla- 
card to publish, send them to the shops of news-* 
venders, for the purpose of being placed on. 
boards outside their shops for public exhibition ? 
I beUeve they are. You knoWtliat is the com- 
mon-practice?. Yes, sin How long hare you 
known James Leaclv? Two years. You have 
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been in oooftant oommiiiiSAtion wHh Mni .' )fes, 
Bir. I will Tcntare to put a qaeatioD to you on 
Us behalf. What is yoar opinion of his cbaric- 
ter? He is a Tery honest man« Has he at all 
times been opposed to yiolenoe ? In my hoiriog 
&ehas. Yes, and you are the general reporter of 
the Chartist body, and he is constantly in the 
habit of addressing the peopIe«--Now, I ask you, 
however others may be opposed to him, is he not 
a respectable man, on sll occasions, and is he not 
esteemed as an excellent man by all parties f I have 
heard all political parties speak highly of him. 
I believe yon are aware, Griffin, that very angry 
discnssions have taken place between the Com 
law repesiers and the Chartists dnring the last 
year and a half? Yes. Were you present on one 
occasion when you saw me knocked down three 
times, and taken out of the meetiog bleeding, in 
consequence of a blow on the temple with a 
stone ? I was not present, you had sent me to 
Ashton, but I heard the report. You were aware 
that a meeting took place? Yes. Were you 
before the magistrates when I applied for pro- 
4 sction against these parties ? I was not. Is it 
tne general feeling in Manchester, and have you 
not known it for two years, that the woriung 
classes feel that the police rendered them no pro- 
tection ? Not generally. Has it not been stated 
that the policeman were the bludgeon n^en of the 
League? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I must ob- 
ject to that question. It is really out of all cha- 
racter. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :^Were you at a meeting 
in Stephenson's-square, at which Mr. Cobden 
and others attended ? 'Yes. Did yon see the 
antborities there ? I did. Did you see the work- 
ing-people there ? I did. Did you see the police 
there? I did. Did you see the magistrates there? 
I did, sir. What oocurred ? There was a great 
deal of fighting, and a row. On whose part was 
the fighting ? I did not distinguish the party, but 
I nndentand it was your own oonntrymen.-^ 
(laughter.) 

Mr. MURPHY :— Yon have a right to do 
what 3roa like with yoor own. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— It seems they thought so. 
But to wliich party did they attach themselves ? 
I understood to the League. Then, why did yon 
not say so, sir ? — ^My own countrymen are always 
famous fellows lor fij^hting. It was my own 
countrymen who knocked me down. Did yon 
tbink we were conspirators when we met ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL objected to 
the question. 

The JUDGE :•— He says yon met for a very 
laudable purpose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Were there many persons 
there at the conference ?^ You don*t know? 



Not many. Did you know the ytmth, Rsmsden ? 

I did not. Is be not a child ?*— A mere bov ? 

How old is he ? I believe he is eighteen yean 
of age. Is he not quite a growing youth ? Yes, 
he is a youth. 

Mr. O'CONNOR I— Yes, a small boy; that 
will do. 

Cross-examined by RICHARD OTLEY>> 
Were you ever in Sheffield, Griffin? Once, 
prior to the 17th of August. Did you know a 
person named Richard Otley ? Only by name; 
I understood you to say, in giving in the names 
of those you saw at the conference, ths* you 
weft personally acquainted with him. 

The JUDGE i— He did not say that, I have 
it here. He said these persons were there^ 
naming them* 

OTLEY t— And that he was personally ac- 
quainted with them. « 

The JUDGE t-^I am not aware of that; but 
you may ask him. 

OTLEY : — Did not you say you were person- 
ally acquainted with them t Witness : — I aaid« 
that the parties who were, there gave such and 
such t oame. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL {—Is that the 
Mr. Otley who was there. Witness :— -Yes. 

OTLEY : — Did you ever hear of riots taking 
place in Sheffield about that time? I don't 
know that I did. Did you ever see me at any 
meeting at Lancsshire or Yorkshire, and hear 
me speak ? I have not. When you saw me at 
the New Bailey, in Manehester, you said you 
did not know whether 1 was the ehairman^ or a 
person of the name of Mr. Arthur, or Richard 
Otley ? I knew that Arthur was in the chair. 

The JUDGE :— Did you say that ? I said Ar* 
thur was there, but I could not distinguish him. 

OTLEY :— But you took me for Mr. Arthur? 
I took you for the chairman. 

The JUDGE :— He does not say he took yon 
for M'Aithur, he took you for the ehairmaa. 

OTLEY:— Then, when yon eonld not distin- 
guish me from M* Arthur, and have not seen me 
since, how is it that you can distinguish me now ? 
Because I recollect seeing you in the oonference, 
and heard you making a speech. What was the 
tendency of that speech ? It was against the 
strike. Do you recollect all that were neutral 
in that conference ? I do not recollect anybody 
that was neutral, they were either for or again&t 
the strike. Did you ever read anything I have 
written, recommending the Chartists to join the 
sirtke-motement, or recommending 
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force ? I ncfver TMd tnyihiBg from jon reoom- 
mending phyiietl fmee, or recommeodiDg a 
connectioii of the Chartait-moTeiiieiit with the 



OTLST r^Thal k tniBcieDt. 
CrownmniTiH by BERNARD MCCARTNEY : 
— Wefl, Mr. Giiffln, we htve met once more. 
Too have been in Ireland, I nnderrtand ? Yet, 
fir. Mr. O'Connor has asked fott repesAedly 
how yon apent yonr time in Ireland, I abo want 
to know from yon how yon spent yoor time 
while there ? By reading, writing, and moderate 
emctse. Were yon hunting, Hsliing, and shoot- 
ing? I was neitiier fllshing nor hnnting. 

The JUDGE ^-Were yon shooting? Wit- 
.; asaa: — ^Do yon press that qfoettion? 

M*CA&TN£Y :— Yes. Witness :— Ihavebeen 
•„^hooCSngat times. At wliat small partiesforamnse- 
..jDBtnt hare yon been ? Yon hare not been engaged 
in any way directly or indirectly, with the Irish 
pohee establishment ? I hare not, sir. To whom 
did those arms wMch yon haye used in your 
spotting expeditions belong ? I borrowed them. 
Firom whom ? I borrowra a Httle csibine from 
parties there. It wonid not be parHm ther e — 
from whom did yon borrow it ? From a asaa who 
KwatiierB. What is he? He keeps a simp. He 
is not coimacted with the Irish constabniary 
fixrce ? Not at alL Yon Itave said, in answer to 
some question connected with the cross-ezamina- 
tioB, that you were prohibited from taking notes 
of the address? No, sir, 1 was only prohibited 
from taking nolsa of the speeches. I was not 
prohilnfied from taking notes of the resolutions. 

M'CARTNEY:— My Lord, if yon refer to 
yeurnetaB yon will find he said he was prohi* 
bited from tnkii« notes of the address. [Tothe 
wknesB.] Then, if you said that, yoo have made 
amstake? Yea. 

The JUDGE t—No, he waa not prohibited 
from taking notes of the address, or resolutions, 
bat in consequence of befaig prohibited from 
tikiag notes of Uie epeeohea, he took no iM>tea of 
thesddress. 

H'CARTNEY:— Are youawarethat,thRm^- 
ootlhe entire of the eooaties. which have been 
thssoene of the late distuifaanoes, the slightest 
s afiri pation of thia strike wai entertained when 
tkis confrrence wse catted together? I don't 
tUak there was, it never came to my knowledge. 
It wu three montha before the strike when this 
lidress waa first written, snd you were aware, 
tkstpsrtioular care wia taken, at the conferenoe, 
to sseertain that every delegate had been legally 
dected at a public meeting, held in the locality 
^Hueb he professed to represent ? I thought so. 
Sndi was your impression of- our mode of con- 
ducting business. Now , sif ,' I presume you have 



some reeohection of your examtnation in the 
New Bailey Conrt-hooae in September last ? 

M'CARTNEY:~In October, perhaps. When 
aaked in whoae handwriting the comctioas in 
the address, called the " Ejcecntive Address,'' 
were, what induced you to say point blank, *' I 
will not tell" > Because I did not know. You 
said you wo old not tell, because you did not 
know? To be sure. And why was it neccMsry 
for you to say, " I will not tell," seeing that you 
did not know. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL:— Was that 
examination taken down in writing ? T^iaess :— * 
Yes. I said *< I wUI not teU/' and then being 
pressed, I said, " Well, I behave it ia Cart- 
ledge's." 

M'CARTNBY ^-Do yon remember on the 
morning of the 16th or 17th of August, having 
any conversation with John Campbell ? 

The ATTORNE Y-GENERAL :— Is Camp- 
bell here ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-No. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Then I 
think it right to interpose, because one defendant -. 
has no right to ask questions relative to another 
defendant. 

The JUDGE :— Well, 1 thought so, but I 
thought it better not to stop him. If it has a 
tendency to imidioate the defendant, it ia bettef 
not to put it« 

MCCARTNEY :— It has not the remotest fj|»i' 
dency to do so. Where was this ? Mltneu : — 
At Brown*8 hoteL You then expressed yonr 
surprise that I oould always appear in a good 
coat, seeing I was not engaged in a good tm^ 
ployment? No. Did you exprem to him anr 
snspidon 3ren entertained as to some parties no» 
being much to be depended upon in the Chartist 
movement ? I had no conversation with him on 
that subject at alL That will do. Yon did not 
walk out with him ? No. Very wett. Now, sir, 
you have sworn that yon did not bomw money 
from James Leaeh, bat yon said he gave yon I5«. 
for writing a leetnre for Urn ? Yes, he lent me 
two half-crowna, but I thought Mr« O'Connor was 
refening to the I5t. which was not borrowed* 
I did not say I did not borrow money. Yon 
said he gave you 15«. for writing a lecture ? He 
did. Was it before or after Leach's lecture was 
ddivered at Carpenters' Hall that yonr child 
died ? It was before. And you borrowed no 
money ; that I5«. was given you fat writing the 
leetnre? Yes. The IS«. with whidr yon buried 
your child vraa paid yon for reporting a lecture 
which was neither delivered nor reported ? He 
gave me the 15f. I think before I wrote it. I 
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^Ueve he did. I believe you kave resided .sofneo 
time at Stockport? Tes. Do you know Mr. 
Saddfer? Yes. ^'ill you swear that Sandier 
neTer charged yoo pablicly with having made 
certain adnin6es to give him information ? Not 
more than I said before, in reference to the re- 
soljition sentbim'from the committee.* • Did you 
attend many of what were called the "Trades' 
Delegate Meetings/* in Manchester \ Tes. The 
town, at the holding of the first trades' delegates' 
meeting, which you attended, and which, I be- 
lieve, was the first held, was in a state of very 
great excitement — probably turbulence? Yes. 
Do you know of your own knowledge, that when 
the public got to know that the trades' ddegates' 
meetings were taking place that (liat excitement 
began to sober down considerably ? I don't know 
that. Have you never said so? I{o; I have 
heard it remarl^ed, bnt I never said it myself. 
You don't know it of lyour own knowledge ? . I 
did not take that much notice. Prom the first 
of the meetings held in Sherwood Inn, Carpen- 
ters' Hall( and the Hall of Science, did you see 
any of that Uproarious disturbance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ancoat's-lane, or any of those places 
in which such disturbances had previously taken 
place ? I don't know. But were you not pttaing. 
that New-cross frequently ? Yes, and the town 
was in a state of great excitement. 

Mr. MURPHY:— What day? Witness :— Per- 
haps on the 1 1th or ] 2th of August. 

MCCARTNEY :— From the lOth and llth to 
'the 15th and 16ch. Bnt did you see the same 
uproar after the meetings, that was previously in 
existence ? I think the trades' meetings had a 
tendency to keep up the /egitation. Do yon 
think it had .r ;tendency to repress the riots 
out of doors ? Not in the least. Did yon ever. 
write so to the Earning Star f 

The ATTORNEY-GfiNERAL :— I object, Iny 
Lord, to the question. • 

The JUDGE :—Yaa cannot jL%k that 

MCCARTNEY :-^Do you remember my being 
arrested for attending that eonfcrencfi,? I do, sir. 
You remember visiting me whilst in. the prison 
in Manchester ? Yes. Do you remember sympa- 
thising with me ? I do. Aud you remember ex- 
pressing "your gratification for my liberation ? 
Yes. /And accompanj^ng ' me to the railway,- 
when I vras leaving ifor pverpool ? I dl9. 'You 
remember ds adjourning to a tavern tiU the train 
would stwrt ? Yes ; but I advised you ncft to go 
fuiiher with that, l.ccause it would injure your- 
self. 



The JUDGE :— Wit^i what ? 

WITNESS :— the conversation at the ttveni. 

M'CARTNEY:^Did not you then, wJkb 
shaking hands with me, in an apparently friendly 
wV, know that yon had given that infennatiun 
to the authorities, on the strength of wUeh I 
was arrested afterwards ? Not offidally. Hid 
you given information to the ofiker ? Yes. Jest 
listen to this x— 

" THE HUNT MONUMEITT COMMITTEE. 

'* To the Chartista of Manchester, and the tor- 
rounding towns and villages.'— The eommiUet 
appointed to superintend the erection of a mono- 
ihent te the memory of the late Henry Hoot, 
Esq., feel sorrow at' having to infbnn yon, and 
those other friends who had intended to honour 
ys with their presence at the procession on the 
16th of August, that after duly conaiderittg npon 
the -present awful and truly alarming state o%thts 
district, and after every member present had given 
tis opinion upon die matter, the following reM>- 
Intion was passed unanimoosly :-~ 

'/'That, taking all%ings into consideration, 
the oommittee deem it the most advisable, eafe, 
and judicious course to be pursued, under the m^ 
oumstanoes, to abandon the procesnon apnooaced 
to take place on' the 16th of August;* and that 
the Press be requested to insert this resolution 
and short address In. their current publidtiona." 

" The district is certainly in a very unsettled 
state, and the ipembers of the committee believe 
that if any disturbance ensued on that dny, the 
enemies to the Chartist movement would anntch 
at the opportunity, and throw the blame on tlhe 
oommittee and the Chartists genen^y. They 
perceive that thq Manehetttr Guardkm hna 
already began to\charge the Chartistt as the 
originatore of, and as taking part in, the' dia> 
turbanccs already had. A charge as false as if 
is cowardly and malicious." 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lort, 
this is a long question. 

MCCARTNEY :— It is almost dp^e now, Mr. 
Attorney-General. 

*' The meeting, respecting the monument, will 
be holden on the 16th of August, in the Rev. 
James Scholefield's burial ground, EveqrUtreci. 
The ground is private property ; and the meot- 
ip| will, therefore, be strictly safe and legaL 
The delegates are expected to be here, accord- 
ing to*previou3 announcement ; likewise Feaif^ 
O'Connor, Esq. The tea party and ball will 
also be holden in the evening, for which all due 
arrangements are being made. 
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** In adopting tlib emine, the oomimttee feel Tha ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— WiU jimt 
Hmt ihey bett eoMult the interast and lafetyof Lordahip look at the note, 
tbe Chartitt canae. Were thejr to go on wtth ^^le JUDGE :— I have examined my noCef; 
tlie proeeeaion, and bring upon tl^m the inter- *°^ ^'^ ^°^ nothing of the kind. 
fenmee of the magiatracy. iunmii might be the ' '^ ATTORNEY-GENERAL : -You aay 
CMteqnence. Life would be endangered, blood .^5' Scholefield asked a questfon, or gave loma 
n>iikd. and our righteon. moTement gn^Uy ^f ^7*^' ^^^"^°T'?/1 **• ^^ 

«HU«ge«d «Hl retarded. We want to obtain SInL iL^ Ijfw M tl^^uVf 
.."_,. , . , , printer, bad been arreated. Mr. ScbolefieldVlao 

the Charter by moral, peaceable, and conaiitn. brought in a aoyereign, and gare it to the chair- 
tional meana, and not by force and tumult. 
" Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
^ Wm. Gbiffin, Secretary. 



« Angott 11th, 1842." 
Did yon write that, Griffin ? 



man. I cannot recollect the worda he need in 
handing it hi, but he either laid it wpa for the 
Executive Addren, or to carry on the conference. 
Now, you were naked by my learned friend 
Murphy, and alao by McCartney, about being in 



WITNESS I— I beUcTe I did, at the exprett Ireland; Hare yon been out of the way? Ihavc^ 



wish of the Hunt's monument committee; I 
wrote it on the 11th of August, the day on 
which it appeared. Will yon please to read the 
whole of it ? 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — No, my 



sir. Why did you go out of the way ? Because 
parties were condemning me through the papers, 
and made it dangeroua for me to remain. Did 
any parties say any thing to you ? It waa intimated 
to me in Mancheater, that if I appeared in the 
box here, I ahould beaasassinatod. Now,GriiBn, 



Lord, whatever ttie witneaa wrote, we ought to ^^^ y^^^ ^een aaked another question aboot^th^ 



haire the writing here. 



conference being aummoned some montlia before 



WITNESS :— It atstea at the end of it. that -^ ^ i i ^ Z wi. ^ '^ « 

^ rr \ " ^^ Tv i \ „ . ** ^^^ P*^»<* • Yea, air. What waa it summoned 

It waa written at the expresa wiah of the Hunt'a ^^^ , ^ waasummoned for the purpose of re- 

■^J^TlST^'^ >* K. • hiewiiw the plan of oiganixation of the Chartist 

♦ J^T ^^ . r « rr ^*^ ** *« ^ P™*- ' body, and «.tUng aU differences amongst the 
^? Ididnot,theHunt'smonumentcommittee,i^^ Therewa. a strong controversy going 

%**w* nrwtm.mv «^.j .^ ^ , I ou at the time. Had the summons of the con- 

M'CARTNEY:-I).d yo« e«ua it to b« ,^„^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ Hunf.»on«. 

^dJjdjed m the Narthtm Stmr I I Kot it hj „„j eonunlttee ? Not in the l«ut. Now, I Mk 
•ider oftfae Hnnt'i moDOment oommittae. And . ^ j,^ tajQAag ducmsed it that 

it WM |Nihi><b«l? Y», by ord«: of the Hunfi ! ^on,^ ^.^^ ^ .solution. «.d the «1. 

monqment committee. What waa the date on - . ^ ^ ^ i j xi * j *!. i 

L. . .L . 1. ^. J ■> T . 1 dresses you haye mentioned ? Not lu the least, 

^ the p«hUct.on w«««« ? I c«not reoo^- ; ^ i„ ^^ Vm there one word .boot 
leetifr-Ic«.iiot«eoUecteTerT«t«aethaIwrotei,,j,„^jj^^^, Not in the leert. the Ch«. 

ter or the atrike waa the whole oonversatioQ. 
Not a word said about Hunt's monument ? Not 
a bit. You answered to Mr. O'Connor, that 



for the press. It is. dated the Uth, and I pre- 
soma i^ would appear on tiie 13th ? It would — 
precisely. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Does any 
other defendant ask him any questions? — [No 
answer.] 

Re-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL : — Mr. Griffio, just attend one moment. 
My learned friend asked you with respect to what 
Schqlefidd did. On the 16th and 17th, do you 
know that he went to Carpentera' Hall ? 
. Mr. RAINES \— I did not aak him about 
Carpentera' Hidl ; what I asked was with refor- 
aoce to the placea you took him in the examina- 
tion in chief. • 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— You asked 
whether be wont to the Carpentera' Hall, on the 
l€Ui and 17th ? 

Mr. BAINES :— Certainly not, Mr. Attorney- 
General. I aaked him with refere^peto tlie 
cooforaoct, but, certainly, with reference to no- 
thing eber 
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you were not at some meeting in Manchester be 
spoke of, because you had been sent to.Aahton 
by him ? Yes. What day was that ? I 'ttn't re- 
member the day exactly. Well, yon went to 
Aahton. How iong before the conforedce. was 
that ? About two months previous. Oh, then it 
waa not any meeting which took place during the 
conference? No. Then the meeting to which 
he referred, waa a meeting whioh took place two 
montha before the meeting in August,— two or 
more ? Yes. Did you see after the 16th, on the 
16th, or on any other daya, any of the Executiva 
Addresa Placards about Manches ter ? Yes. 
When did yon first see it'? 

Mr. DUNDAS :~Does this arise in examina- 
tion, my Lord ? I object to it, I don't see any 
thing to warrant it. 

The JUDGE :— I don't see how it arose. 

.A- 
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The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I will sUte 
in on^ moment how it arotel Mr. O'Connor 
aaked whether the object of the conference was 
to discuss political opinions. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I did not hear. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : —WcU. that 
was the answer given. Then Mr. O'Connor 
asked whether he saw anything except what 
was tending to peace. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I did not ask any such 
question. It was in reference to other meet* 

ings. 

The JUDGE :— Meetings of trades' delegates. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— He asked 
whether at this meeting he saw anything, except 
what was tending to peace, and the witness said, 
" yes ;" I merely wish to know whether he was 
aware, that after that meeting, the Executive 
Address appeared ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— That does not arise out of 
ItJi — It is not in the meeting. 

The JUDGE :— No, I think not. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : —Very well, 
did you take a note of any of O'Connor'% 
speeches ? I did. I did not take it down verba- 
tim, but the spirit of his speech. Well, what 
vras it ? To alter the resolution, by substituting 
for the word " recommend* the word " approve*' 
and take advantage of the strike, as the trades 
would join, and they would be a great auxiliary. 
Just so. Did he assign any reason for that 
alteration of the word " r*«Mitweni*' for the 
word "tfj7prov«" or ** approvei** i He said it 
would make it more legal, and evade the law in 
case of the failure of the strike. Now, after- 
wards M'Cartney asked you something about an 
address ? The first address was out before. The 
first address was calling the people together to 
celebrate the completion of the monument. But 
that had nothing to do with the address passed 
at the meeting of the 17th ? Not at all, sir. 

JOHN STANLEY:— Was then called, and, 
when about to be swom-r 

Mr. DUNDAS asked him :— Have not you 
been in court during the trial ? I have, sir, with 
the permission of the Judge.' 

The JUDGE:— Speak up! My Lord, I have 
been in court with your permission, as one of 
the reporters, in whose favour, at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, an exception was 

made. 

The JUDGE.— [To Mr. Dundas.] He has 
merely come to give an account of something he 
reported. 



Mr. WORTLEY r-Just so, my Lord. He if 
only to speak to what he has in bis nates t 
there was one reporter who was to speak t» 
facts, and his presence in court was objected tcu 
Mr. MURPHY :— I apprehend it was under* 
stood, from the beginning, that no witneaaea 
were to be allowed to remain in court. Theae 
notes, my Lord, are the moat material facta in 
the case. 

The JUDGE :— The question was aaked, in 
the beginning, whether he should remain in 
court, and you all agreed to it 
Mr. DUNDAS :— My Lord, I sabmit tbatfor 

these reasons this witness 

The JUDGE :~I will hear no argmment about 
it ; alter what has already transpired in Court, I 
shall certainly receive his evidence. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I recollect, my Lord, that 
you made the exception in his fiivour, and that 
we assented to it. 

JOHN HANLY, was then examined by Sir 
GREGORY LEWIN ;— In the month of Angnat 
last, were you a reporter for the Manekaitr 
Ouardian f I was, sir. On the 15th of Angnat 
was there a meeting of the trades' delegatea in 
Manchester? There was, sir. Where wis it 
held ? At the Sherwood Inn, Tib-street. W«a 
it in the forenoon ? It was at ten, or deven 
o'clock in the forenoon. Who were present?—^ 
Were you ? Yes. Do you know how it had been 
convened ? It was convened by a placard issued 
by the ** Five Trades." Who was in the chair ? 
Alexander Hutchinson. Was there a secretary ? 
There was. Who was he ? Charles Stuart. Were 
there any persons there called scrutineera ? There 
were, sir. And what did they do-^e acniti* 
neers ? They examined the credentials of the vari- 
ous persons representing themselves as ddegates, 
before they were admitted to the room. WeU, I 
believe, after this, there was an adjournment 
moved to Cdrpenters' Hall? There was. By 
whom was that moved ? Witness produced notes 
of the proceedings, in order to ascertain from 
them who the mover of the adjournment was. 

The JUDGE :— Are these the notea you made at 
the time ? They are, my Lord. I wish to explain 
the manner in which these notes were taken. 
Some of them were taken in the ordinary mode 
of writing, and such parts of the speeches and 
proceedings as I thought of importance I took ia 
short hand, and afterwards copied them out. Hms 
former are always in the third person, the latter 
in the first. I have the originals here, of both, 
and if you wish I shall read either the originals 
or the copies. 

The JUDGE:- Was that in long-hand 
copied from the short-hand immediately after- 
wards? Yes, my Lord, and these [hoUUng op 
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the eopiet of Uw notes] ire a Adler report thaa 
whit appeared io the newspapert. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Were tiieie 
notes taken at the time ? Witneii :— They were. 
Veiy well, nerer aund any farther explanations, 
bat go on. By whom was the adjoumaaent 
mored ? I have a note of who Isored it, but I 
camiot speak to it from recollection— allow me 
to look. Well, did tiiey adjoam to Carpenten' 
HsU ? They^ did. At what time was the chair 
taken there ? At on^o'doek in the afternoon. 
And by whom ? Alexander Hutchinson. Who 
was prasBut ?— Any of those whom yon knew ? 
Ihare a list of the names whieh I took at the 
moftim as they were handed in. I know some of 
tiMn, but -not all. Who were there that yon 
knew? I knew Bernard M'Cartney and Alexander 
Hatchinson. 

The JUDGE :~l8that the defendant M'Cart- 
aey ? Yes, my Lord, — 1 will read the names of j 
thow who were there. I took them down as they - 
werehsndedin. I 



£lr GREGORY LEWIN :— What were the 
qieeches abont ? Witness :— The first speech was 
made by a person named Daffy. What was tho 
character of his speech ? He said the Anti-com- 
law Leagne originated the distorhasoes, and 
complained — ^- 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Never mind about 
his complaining. 

The JUDGE:— Go on. Witnen :— Perhaps 
it woald be better to read the speech than to tmst 
to my recollection of It. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Read it. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Let as have the 
substance of it. Witness then read the follow- 
ing :— William 'Duffy, a delegate from the Man- 
chester tailors, said, he thought the delegates had 
at this time a very serious daty to perform. As 
the representatives of the people, it was right 
that they should show Uie wortd at huige, that 
they were able and willing to do their duty 
and vindicate their position. On Saturday, a 
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. « <w^ TT J . > of the sentiments of the ddegatea. In that 

BMay have yon got ? Witness :— Upwards of ' 



eighty. 
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GREGORY LEWIN :— We don't want 
Ihesk Wsa John Lesoh there ? 1 could not tell 
from memory ; I will look at the list. 

The JUDGE :— Are you able to swear he was 
there ? No, my Lord ; I am able to say, that his 
name was annoonoed as a person that wom there. 

Sr GREGORY LEWIN :— Are you able to 
sivear that a person calling liimself John Leach 
%tt there? Witness :— Yes. From whence did 
he come ? From Hyde. How was he described ? 
He, along with George Candelet, represented the 
ftctory opentives of Hyde. Was George Can- 
delet there ? Yes. Was Augustus Frederick 
Tiyfer there ? Yes. Where was he from ? From 
Boston. Whom did he represent? The power- 
looBi weavere of Royton. Was a person named 
David Morriaen there? [Witness teamiues his 
notes to find if Morrison's name is in the list.] 
Wss William Woodruffe there? There are so 
Biany names in this list, that it requires a little 
tiaie to sscertain whether any particular name is 
tmong the number. David Morrison was there. 
Whom did he represent ? Hie mechanics of Pa- 
tiierolt Was William Woodruffe there? He 
was. Whom did he represent ? The cordwainers 
of Ashton. Was Albert Woolfenden there ? He 
les. Whom did he represent ? A public meet- 
higm Ashton. Now, you say Bemard McCart- 
ney was there ; Who did he represent ? He was 
from Leigh. Were there speeches made? There 
were. WiU you tell me the general character of 
the speeches that were made ? 

Mr. MURPHY :-We had better have the 
ipeeches themselves. 



placard they called on the working classes to co- 
operate, for the purpose of preserTing property, 
and preventing violence and outrage, and at 
the same time, to use every lawful means in 
their power to obtain their own just rights. How 
had they heen answered? They had been 
answered by a document emanating from the 
constitated authorities of this town — a document 
illegal in its character, terms, ami purport, and 
calculated to excite the public mind. He had a 
motion to bring before the meeting, bearing on 
the objects for which they had assemhled ; bat 
he thought it necessary to take a preliminary 
step, in order to convince the government, as 
well as the authorities of this town, that they 
(the delegates) were not to be intimidated. He 
could scarcely believe, that the mayor of Man- 
chester and the magistrates of this district would 
have issued the proclamation to which he re- 
ferred. He could not think, that they would take 
the responsibility on themselves of issuing such 
a placard as was that day exhibited on the walls 
of the town. It must have proceeded, he at first 
thoi^ht, from some evil-disposed persons. That 
placard stated, that the authorities of the town 
would disperse, as illegal, every meeting, no mat- 
ter for what object it might he called. They had 
now assembled as the representatives of the 
trades ; and were the Lord Chancellor of England 
tq enter the door, and command them to leava 
the place, they should not do so. The autho- 
rities of this town wished to disperse mee^iagi 
of tha working dasacsi in order to stl^ Ihi 
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iroied of tbe people. Tlie working classes, liow- 
e?er, were deeply interested in the preserrktion 
of tbe peftce ; and, therefore, it became the tliity 
of the delegates to meet such a liostilc;, decla- 
ration as that which had been issued as it de- 
serred to be met, and thus to inspire their 
cODStituents with confidence in their firmness 
and discretion. The delegates, then, should 
evince a determination to resist any inriMui on 
their just rights, which were guaranteed to them 
by the laws and constitution of the .country. — 
The magistrates of this town should have 4ieen 
•the last p^ple in the world to talk of force. 
The men whose names were on that placard 
<were, «m doubt; respectable and estimable men; 
but in -their character as magistrates they had 
not been so very tenacious as to the means* by 
^hich the people should express their opinions, 
when they (the magistrates) had dictated the 
iubject on whidi those opinions should b^ ex- 
jiressed." 

^* I am jplad"* (oontinued Duffy) " thatl am 
now 4n the ^presence of reportei's, who 'will 
jreport, fully and Isithfolly, who those men are 
who have their names appended to such a docu- 
ment as that. We are -assembled here for .the 
express purpose of preserving the public peaoe. 
I had the. honour of making a suggestion, at 
Carpenters' Hall, upon which a resolution was 
founded, and in accordance with that resolution 
this assembly was called into eoustence. Could 
we give a greater proof of oar sincerity and dis- 
position to maintain the ..peace of society, than 
in calling together the heads of tbe various 
trades— :men whose feelings and ^n^pathies 
were identical vrith our own,-^ consult on the 
beet means we ought to Jidopi under existiqg 
circumstances. We are the true conservators 
of honour. But thb' magistrates, whose names 
are on that placard, are those who have •taken 
every possible means to raise the public indigna- 
tion. There are names there of persons, in the 
eharacter of magistrates, who, only a few days 
ago, called on us to send an address to thcrgo- 
vernment to stop the supplies — ^to take the most 
revolutionary step that it was possible to take- 
to take the purse of the country out of the 
^ands of the executive, and to set legal autho- 
rity itself in abeyance, by placing the disposable 
means of thC'Conntry^-the army and navy, and 
all theappurtenanoes of goyemment, in the hands 
of commissioners. That house did not comply 
with that tbrea^^.Who eonld eipeet they 
aioold? Baeanee thirt house, and the members 



who constitute it, have interests direcHy op. 
posed to the interests of th6 people. But we have 
tfl(ken a faint from Brooks, Cobden, and Robert 
Gardner — ^we have taken a hbit from flie Anta- 
com-law League, whose lecturers are, at this mo- 
ment, carryingiataves as specisil constables. If 
these men think that they will intimidate ns — 
that now, after liaving conjored up the puUie 
<mind to the highest possible pit(h, they -can 
allay it at their pleunre-^if they can tara round 
'tind say, ' we are ^m law leagtitrs t^-day, and, 
pretio, we are magistrates to-morrow, and if 
you' do not exactiy «s we bid yo« ire will send 
the special constables upon you'— Hiey were 
much nnstaken." 

The ATTORNET-GENERAL:— Is that «&? 
There is a little more, but it is neariy to the 
same purport 

^irGREGORT LEWIK :— Was there a pla- 
card there ?. Duiiy proposed a resolution. * 

Sir GRBGORY LEWIN i— What was the ra- 
solution? WiDiam Duiiy, haviiq; advised the 
delegates to use their influence to prevent dis- 
turbance, eoBdaded %y proposing that the lol. 
lowing address to the inhabitants of Manebca- 
ter should be printed and placarded t— * 

" Resolved, — ^That this delegate meeting tkWb 
with the greatest indignation a placard headed 
* A proclamation, to the inhabitants of Manchea- 
ter and the surrounding districts,^ in the name of 
the constituted anthoriUes. We, the del^ates 
chosen by the nnanimons vvice of the great body 
of the working dasses in publur meetings assem- 
bled of their various bodies lagaDy oonvenad, 
fed called upon, by the urgency <xi the ease, to 
declare most solemnly oar firm detennfaiatum to 
stand up in the vindication of our just and ooiu 
stitutional right of assembling and discussing all 
matters in which we ooncdve our intereata io 
any degree involved— 

Sir GRBGORT LEWIN :— We don't want any 
more of that — ^Answer the questions, and don't 
read. Was there a meeting on the 16th at Car- 
pentenC Hall? There vras not Was there 
another meeting on 4he 16th at Carpeotera' 
Hall? Notoftheddegates; there was one at 
the HaU of Sdence. WeD, did ihey a^jobns 
from Carpenten' Hall on th*e ISthrto the HaU «C 
Sdence ? tea, and ihey m^ there the next day. 
Did they afterwards go to Carpenters' HaU? 
No. Was there a tea party oo the 16th ? Yea. 
Where was that hdd? At Carpenten' HaB. 
Were you present? I was. Who was there? 
The same persons you had seen before— aay of 
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tiieni ? I did not tike foU notiee ot^at meet. 
ing. Do yon know Jemei Scholefield? Yet. 
Whihe yon were at Cerpentert' Hall, did he come 
im ? Yei. When he came in, to whom' did he 
a4dreas himaelf» and what did he say ? I should 
not like to speak from recollection of what he 
Mid. Did you take any notes of what he said ? 
Yes, I have some iiotea, bat I have not a note of 
hu ^tire speech. I merely took such notes as 
would enable me to write a paragraph about the 
tea party for the Mmmeketier Guardian^ Then 
refer to yoor notes, and tell me what heeaid? 
Mlien I entered the room, Mr. Scholefield was 
addr«ssin^the meeting— Well, what did he say ? 
The first I find here in. my notes is thit — ** Their 
day was coming, and when it oomef it would 
coite with a vengeance — " 

The JUDGC i — Addressing the meeting, did 
he say, '* your day ?" Yes, your day. 

«ir GREGORY LSWIN :--Well, go on^ Wit. 
Beia^— He then told them to enjoy themselves, 
and to remember what occurred 16 years ago» 
lelhiaded them of what they endured then, and 
•aid, " After sorrow comes pleasure, and this is 
cue of the pleasurable occttions though mingled 
with sorrowful sensa^ons." 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Any thing more ? 
Tl|ati«all I haTcof ftfr. Scholefleld's. Now, 
do you recollect any more that was said ? 

• If r. BAINES >^ile says he cannot under- 
take to say firom recollection what was said. 

<r .Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— Then I ask, whe- 
tbcr he can from memory state any thing else 
that was said ? Witness :— Merely that Mr. 
Scholefidd told them, that Mr. O'Connor and 
hie friends were meeting at some other place, 
and that he was leaving the meeting to go and 
join them. Did he say where they were meef- 
ing, or what they were meeting about. I don't 
recollect. Did he then'ieaTe the meetiiig ? He 
then, left the meeting. Now go back to the 
meeting at the H|ll of Science, which meeting 
to^k place I think on the same day. . Was there 
a resohition moved there ? There was. What 
was the resolution aboot ? Who moved it ? The 
first resolution was moTcd by Benjamin Stott. 

The JUDGE :~When wu this ? Witness :— 
On the 16th, at the meeting in the forenoon. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— What was the 

* reaohition ? Vritn^i-^** That thia meeting do 
atroi^y recommend to all trades' sodetiea, that, 
from henceforth, they make political discuasions 
lawful and necessary*in their assemblies ; and that 
they embody in their rules a law for the adoption 
of .this great principle.'' Thia resolution ' was 



siipondedrby Higginbotfaam, and ultimately with, 
dnwn, as unworthy the notice ef the body. Was 
there another resolution proposed by William 
S^tt ? The next resolution I see; was moved by 
Duily.» Well, were there one or two moved? 
Yes, hot it is better, perhaps, to take them as 
they CQme, in order to prevent confusion. 

•The» ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — You had 

better answer the questiona. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :-Tofli had better 
go on as we ask them. Will you give us the 
resolutions that were moved ? Witness : — [Tora,* 
ing over hil notes] I , see one here that was pnK 
posed by William Stott 

'^ir GREGORY LEWIN —Yes, read that 
Witness :— William Stott then proposed the fol-^ 
lowing .resolution :—** That, from the statementa 
made befbre thia delegate meeting, it is evident 
that a tremendous majority in these great manu- 
facturing districta are in favour of the People'a 
Charter becoming the law of the lan^ \. and, ii^ 
conformity with that opinion, it is at this stage 
of t)M proceedings necessary thai a dMnite de- 
cision should be come to' relative to the future, 
course of action to be immediately adopted by 
the working classes, stating definitely whether 
labour he further suspended, or again resumed." 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Does it atop 
there? Yea. This motion waa seconded and 
agreed to. Well, was there another resolution 
moved and carried ? Yes. Joseph Manary then 
moved : — " That the delegates here assembled 
recommend their respective constituencies to adopt 
all legal means to jcarry into effect the People'a 
Charter, and th*at they send delegates to every. 
part of the united kingdom, to endeavour to get 
the co-operation of the middle and- labonrinf 
classes to carry out the same-; and that they 
stop work until it beoomea the law of the land." 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — [Handing 
in a ]laper to the Court.] Your Lordship wil^ 
find Uiat to be a copy of both the resohitions.*^ 
Thia will save your Lordship the trouble ofwrit^ 
ing them. 

The JUDGE :— Manary— is that the name of 
the mover ? Yea, my Lord, J^rederiek Taybr of 
Royton, seconded the motion. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— Is his name 
Ajagiistoa Frederick Taylor, or. Frederick Augus- 
tus Taylor, or Frederick Taylor ? He is some- 
times called Frederick Taylor, and sometimes 
Frederick' Augustus Tsylor. But Frederick is 
hia most, usual name ? Yes, siK 

Cross-ezanuned by Mr'. BAINE&:— Just a 
word, with you, Mr. Hanly. You say this tea 
party wason the leth, at Carpeatera' Hall? It 
was. Was that tea party advertised on the 6th 
of August. 
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The JUDGE :— It is in eridence that there 
wtt a tea party on that evening. 

Mr. BA.INES:— Is not that [Exhibiting a 
placard] the placard by which the tea party was 
advertised ? I have no recollection of seeing that 
placard before, nor in the way in which the tea 
party was advertised, nor do I know at present 
how I discovered that there was to be a tea part^ 
on that occasion. 

The JUDGE t^It is in evidence, that there 
was but the one tea party on that evenings [To 
the witness.] I suppose there was but the one tea 
party ? Witness :— There was only one tea party 
that evening in Carpenters' Hall, my Lord« 

Mr. BAINES :— Allow me to look at your 
notes which yon took on that occasion. Yon 
said at first you took no notes. Allow me for a 
moment to look at the notes. Witness hands a 
note book to Mr. Baines. 

Mr. BAINES :— You got in after the meeting 
began ? Yes. Where then do your notes of the 
meeting begin ? Just where you see the pencil 
marks. Why, it is in short-band t Yes. Where 
were you when you took these notes? — ^Were 
you near the chairman ? Yes, I was on the plat- 
form. And Mr. Scholefield was speaking when 
you arrived ? Yes. And that is what you heard ? 
Yea. Tlie context you did not hear ?-~ He was 
speaking yon say at the time you entered ? He 



Mr. MURPHY :— I have no question to ask 
the witness. 

Cross-examined by MCCARTNEY:— Have 
you been reading that portion of the evi- 
dence respecting the meeting at Carpenters' 
Hall, and the Hall of Science, from your own 
votes, or firom printed extracts from the Ifoii- 
hetier QwardUmt I have the original notes 
Aero, [Witness lays his hand on his note books] 
but, for the sake of ftcility, I have been reading 
from a copy which I have carefully made from 
the notes. But that you gave in evidence, you 
were reading from the printed slips ? Partly so. 
I have availed myself of them wherever I found 
them correct. The report in the Guardian was 
furnished by myself. 

The JUDGE :~He has been reading from the 
notes— the written notes-^and he has got the 
originals. 

WITNESS:— I will read the same thing from 
the original shdrt-hand notes, if you desire it. 

M'CARTN£Y:-On the 15th, the meeting, 
you say, wis held at Carpenters' Hall ? Yes. 
Yon attended ? I did. At what time of the 
morning? 

Hie JUDGE:— That is the £rst meeting at 
Carpenters' Hall. 

MCCARTNEY :— Yes, my Lord. 



WITNESS :— At one o'clock the chair 
taken at Carpenters' Hall. The Hall was pretty 
well crowded, I believe ? No ; there were none 
there except delegates, as fiaur as I oould learn. 
Yon were on the speaker's gallery, or platfbrm ? 
Yes. Did yon see another gallery at the opposite 
end of the hall ? I did. Now, was that gallery 
crowded, or occupied ? — Whether was it crowded 
or not ? If I have an account of it in my notes, 
[Turning over the notes] I will rely on theuM 
but, speaking from recollection, I tliink there 
were some parties representing themselves aa de- 
legates, and their credentials not being deemed 
satisfactory, it was agreed that they should be 
admitted to the gallery, but not allow^ to take 
any part in the proceeding. I find a passage 
here which says : — " A discussion arose aa to 
whether those from the country, who neglected 
to bring credentials, should be admitted to the 
meeting; and it was finally agreed, that they 
should be allowed to sit in tbegaOery, bntahofuld 
not bckpermitted to take any part in the proceed- 
ings." There were very lew persons in the gsd- 
lery. Do you remember a motion being made 
that all should be admitted whom the Hall ooohi 
conveniently hold ? I recollect yon making that 
motion at a meeting on the following day. You 
said there was a dependence to be made on the 
newspaper press, and that they might as well let 
in the public to witness the proceedings. That 
motion however was not agreed to. I am q[iiea- 
tioning you with regard to the meeting 9a the 
15th ? Well, there was no such motSon made at 
that meeting, as far as I can reoollect. You 
were then in the capacity of reporter for the 
Maueheuier GmardMm T I was. Did you feel it 
to be your duty as a reporter of that paper, to 
take down verbatim all that transpired in yoar 
presence ? I did not. I felt it to be my duty at 
reporter to give, in substance, a fair and impar- 
tial expreanon of what was done at Uie meetiiigy 
but not, exactly, what was said, becavse I knew 
the editor would not allow a vtrbmtim report of 
all the speeches of the delegates to be inserted. 
My duty was merely to give a fiur and «tiMa»> 
Hal aeeouni of what was done. 

M'CARTNEY t— Of what was done 1 But were 
you not aware that ^feaking waa all that waa 
done } I am aware of thai, and I gave the anb- 
stanoe of the speaking. But so many got np and 
said the same thing over and over'again, that I 
could express in six lines, and have done so in 
this report, what was said in two hoars. (Langih<* 
ter.) Do yon remember in the Carpenters' Hall, 
an application being made by the manager of that 
Hall, for some person to go outside, and tell the 
people who surrounded the Hall, to disperse ^nd 
go away, least their assembling might lead to a 
breach of the peace, or to tumnlt, or disorder of 
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toy kind, which the delegates were desirous of 
using their influence to prevent ? Yes, I do. 

The JUDGE :— At which meeting was that ? 
Witness : — The meeting on the 15th, at Carpen- 
ters' Hall. 

M'CARTNEY -.—And was the object of such 
dispersion, lest the gathering outside might lead 
to, or have a tendency to lead to, anything like 
a breach of the peace, or tumult ? Yes,' that was 
the object. It was in consequence of a letter 
from the mayor, calling on the meeting to dis- 
perse. This is a copy of the letter : — ' ' Great in- 
conyenience and danger to the public peace hav- 
ing arisen from the large bodies of persons who 
have, oa several occasions, assembled round the 
Carpenters' Hall ; and these assemblages having 
been caused by the meetings held within the 
Hall ; the magistrates deem it right to draw your 
sttention to the effect of such meetings, and re- 
quire you to discontinue all proceedings which 
are necessarily attended with such illegal conse- 
qaences. '* Yours, &c., 

"William Nisild, 

Mayor." 
"Town Hall, Manchester, 

15th August, 1842." 

Are you aware, that, at some time of that day, 
the magistrates and consAabnlary or some of the 
officials connected with the magistracy, whose 
duty it was to see that all riotous and tumultuous 
sssembEes should be instantly dispersed, are 
you awaore that they were in the vicinity of the 
Hall that day ? I believe that that was the case, 
though I do not know it of my own knowledge. 

The JUDGE;— You don't know it? WH- 
nesB : — It was so stated, my Lord. 

M'CARTNEY :— Aie you aware that all thef 
■peeehes on that occasion, invariably inculcated 
the preservation of property, the conservation of 
the peace, and respect for the constituted autho- 
rities? Yes, as far. as I recollect I believe that 
was the case. Do you remember an application 
being made at tnat meeting by any party ? 

WITNESS :— What was the nature of the ap- 
plication? Perhaps that would lead it to myre- 
ooUection. 

' M'CARTNEY ^— Do you remember any par- 
ties coming into the Hall and requesting permis- 
•ion to say something rdatire to some intention 
of some parties on the railings? No. You did 
not ? Did-not notice a number of females at the 
meeting ? No. In the gallery ? No. Now, the 
meeting of the 16th was at the .Hall of Science ? 
Yes, I will turn to that meeting ? That wasameeting 
sdjouraed from the 15th ? Yes. And the meeting 
of the 15th, on its a4ioumment, broke up peace- 
ably and qmetly, and all went publicly through 
the streets from that meeting without any indi- 
cation of disturbance being manifested at their 



breaking up ? They left the room quietly, and I 
did not see them afterwards I Yes, but as far as 
you saw, every thing was quiet and peaceable ? 
It was. Then we come to the meeting of the 
16th. At what hour did you attend at the HaU 
of Science ? At half-past ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon. Had the chair been taken on your ar- 
rival ? Alexander Hutchinson took the chair. 
I was there at the commencement of the proceed- 
ings. You remember, I presume, (without re- 
ferring to any particular address, speech, or 
sentiment) that all the speeches delivered during 
the meeting of the 16th, in the Hall of Science, 
were of such a character as to preserve peace, 
hold sacred property, and even to reSpect the 
opinions of others ? No, they were not all of that 
character. Generally? Yes, generally they were, 
but I remember one exception. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— What was 
that ? George Candelet advised them to go to the 
hills and take the crops. 

The JUDGE :— Is George Candelet here ?~ 
Is he a defendant ? 

M'CARTNEY :— I know not, my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Oh yes, my 
Lord. 

The JUDGE »-«-What do you mean by getting 
the crops off the hills ? 

WITNESS :— To take them into their pos- 
session and live on them. 

M'CARTNEY :— I think you remember no 
such recommendation emanating from Mr. Can- 
delet, which the general feeling of the meeting 
went not to discountenance if not reprobate.* 
Witness : — I do not recollect any such circum** 
stance, but I will refer to the place and see, 
and give yon the benefit of any such disclaimer 
on the part of the meeting. If there was any., 
thing of the sort I should certainly have no« 
ticedit. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— Was he 
turned out of the room ? No. Witness thett 
turned to his notes and read as follows ^— 
" Candelet, from Hyde, said, there was plenty 
of provisions for them on the hills— plenty of 
good crops, with which they might supply their 
wants ; and he therefore implored the delegates 
to resolve upon holding out until they obtained 
the Charter. There were plenty of persons who 
did no work, and yet they lived in affluence. 
There were plenty of provisions in the country, 
and no cause for fear in that respect." 

The JUDGE :— I don't think that goes the 
length of advising them to take the crops. 

WITNESS :— My Lord, this was in reply to 
an observation made by other parties, as to how 
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the tnra-ottU should wpport themsdfes. I from you now, bat it will i» a matter of obaerta- 



shall read the context : — ** The people of London 
manifested great sympathy with the working 



tion for th^ jury. 
M'CARTNEY:-Were there any reporters 



classes engaged in the present movement. When ' P^^nt besides yon ? There were.— I tUnk Giif. 
the military were leaving London the people j *" "^ ^«"* Mr. Grant was also present. And 
were so damoroos that the band were ordered **"* ®*^ connected with the Manchester 
to strike np. in order lo drown the noise of the * ^f*^' . "PP?^- Yes. Do yon remember the 
Bopnlace. He recommended the working classes Jll^^.^ ^ "**** ^ ^"^ ^ *** 
to imitate the andent Romans, who retired to a | The. JUDGr^Beswick came ? Ye. mr 
hill, and ref^ised to retnm to their labonr nntil Lo^a. Yon were present then ? I was, my LonI 
their pofitical rights were conceded to them. On the 16th, he came to the HaD of Sdeaec, i 
Charles Stuart, the secretary, stated that many believe? Yes, my Lord, at, the a/temoon meet- 
of the proprietors of mills were favourable to the ing ; there were two meetings that day. At what 
movement, and "willing to subscribe to support ^"^® ' About fiye o'dod: in the aAeniooo, as 
those engaged in it, provided they looked for ^'^^^f as I can recollect. The meeting broke wp 
their political righU. He did not approve of ■* *"| *° ^« ahrmoon ? 

confining the agitation to the question of an ad. M'CARTNEY : —As soon as the meetiiig 
Vance of wages.- Jenkinson, from Lees, sUted •'^'^^ef, l^^^^^^^ 

that the body he represented were willing to ^*Tf Ta a ^'^f "^^T^ ^^V^J **^ 

^ - , J ,., ,. * , manifested-a desire to depart histantly ; the men 

cea^from Ubour unul he wage, were ad- got up, took their hats, and prepared U> leaved 

yanced; but, if the agitation were employed Hall? As sooq as their business was done; Umt 

for poliUcal objects, they were determined to left, but the choirman objected to go away, and* 

return to their work.— A ddegate sUted, that, if declared distinctly, that the magistrates had no 

they once agreed to go for the Charter, though authority to disperse them, 

he could not say from what source they might ^e ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— The ma- 

derive assistance, he was confident they would 8^^^^ i>>d no authority to disperse them ! 
be well supported.— Robert Gardner, represen- ' WITNESS :— They were allowed ten minutes 

tative of the engravers and* printers of Man. ^J^^^Il, ^_„ 

diester, denounced as foolish and inssne the ,J?! ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-Wh«t did 

recommendation to the working classes not to *"^ d;? » ^^^^ *« »"»»te. ? They psssed those 

. . ... , . ' ... ,. * ^^ . ^ , resolutions which I have read respecting tbe 

return to their Ubour till they obtained the charter. !'«'•*«• •«» 

Chari«r. He was a Chartist to the backbone ; jhe JUDGE :— What resolutions > 

but hb thought the people could not maintain The ATTORNEY-GENERAL;— Did they 

themsdves for a period sufficiently Ionic to ena- pass the resolntions you before mentioned ? Yes. 

ble Uiem to obtain the Charter. He believed^ The JUDGE :— In the five minotea ? AhoHl 

that our commercial restrictions were not only ^^^ ti°>Ci ^f Lord. 

the cause of the prevailing distress, but also the M'CARTNEY : — Tlie meeting quietly die* 

great hindrance to the obtalnment of the Char- P*"*<* V®** '^7* *nd walked #iway, without any 

tcr; and oonduded by moving an amendment *°<^i^^» of distmfbance in the ndghbowhood ? 

to that efltet, w\ich was seconded by Ndld, a They did as far as I know. 

hatter." Canddet then used the iLgu^ I JT^IS^"^ ""' "^ ATTORNEY-GENE. 
. ^. »"8««ge i n^L :— Those are your original notes, (Pointing 

wM^«^T«,r « . to them) and I believe this is a copy > Witness : 

M'CARTOEY:-Re«! Canddet .gafa,.>- -Yes. this U a copy, and I have the original 
Witness :-"CMidelet from Hyde, said, "there notes here for any one that desires them. 

Z^^^'l^JZ'^Jl "^T :\T """^Z The AITORNEY-GENERAL :-I will now 
plenty of good crops, with which they murht ^n *_ .. ^ . . ^ . . . ^ 

supply thdr wants; and he therefore implo^ ^l,^Zl^ ^ ^ "^"^ 

the ddegates to resolve upon holding out until maTTHRW MAIHRN «.»i««^ K, if 
they obtained the Charter. There were plenty „„ ^tITS^ MAIDEN, exaidned by Mk 
of persons who did no work, snd yet they Uved in "^^DYARD :-Whst are you ? I am a consta- 
affluence j there were plenty of provisions in the **** ^ Ashton. Were you at the Town Hdl of 
country, and no cause for fear in that respect." I •^"^ton, the 18th of August ? I was. Did a 
M'CARTNEY : — I submit that that bears > ^^^ 9^ persons come into the Town Hall ? Yes. 



no such construction, my Lord. 
Xhe JUDGE :— We cannot hear any speech 



Were they armed ? Yes. When was that > On 
Thunday^ tbe 1 8th of August. Do you know 
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Robert Lees ? Tes« When* vcn he ? He was ! enoagh here ; let's go and fetch the others." 



heading them up. They went to Mr. Barrow's 
new tHiikHBgs, where there were some brick- 
layers mod labourers at work. Did they ^iuat 



When did they come hack again ? Some came, 
about twelve o'doek, and khers about two 
hours afterwards. How mad)r came the second 



act*read? It was. Was Lees armed with a 
stick ? He had a stick in his hand. 

Cross-examined by JOHNSTON :— What do 
Tou mean by a riot ? Theie was a disturbance. 
Tou mean by a riot a disturbance ? Yes, the 
shopkeepers began putting the shutters up. Do 
yon eaU that a riot ? Yes, they brandished their 
sticks, and requested the people to give up work- 
ing and come down, or they would fetch them 
down. And that is what you call a riot ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by WOODRUFFE :— i^idthey 
braiufish thehr sticks previous to the riot act 
being read ? Yes, they brandished their sticks, 
tad said if they would not come down they 
would make them come. 

The ATTORNBY.GENERAL :^My Lord, 
win yon take a note of that ? 

The JUDGE : — I bate already done so. 

WOODRUFE: — Did you see any distur- 
bance, or any person injured previous to the 
riot act bdng read ? No. 

SAMUEL NEWTON, examined by Mr. POL- 
LOCK »— Were you at Ashton on the 18th of 
August i I was. Were you at Otho Hulme's 
miD there? Yes. Do you remember seeing 
any people come to it ? I do. What time did 
they oome first ? About ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon. How many, people came? I should 
think about three hundred came altogether. 
Had they anything in their hanA ? They had 
stid(s, and other weapons of various kinds. 
Was the mill at work when they came? It 
was. What did they say? «They desired the 
master and overlooker to stop the works. The 
overlooker said the old master was not there 
(thst is the eldest brother,) and they could do 
nothing— they could not. stop the works. Was 
the mill, in fact, stopped there, or not ? Not at 
that timf . Did the people go away ? They 
did. Did they say anything as they were going 
•vsy ? Yes—** come on, we have not force 
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them to desist? Tes. I believe there was a per- j time? I think there could, not be leu than 
son of the name of Meath at the head of the '■ nine hundred ; they came up in a body. , Whal; 
bricklayers ? Yes. Did Meath refuse to suffer did they say the second time they came .' They' 
the men to desist from their work ? A brother of walked forward up to the nyll, and insisted on 
the master of the buildings was there, and he re- its bdng stopped, and the hands turned out. 
fused to let the men give'np wq^king. lo con- Were the hands turned out ? Yes. After the 
sequence of that did a riot ensue ? There did. hands were turned ont, what did you see ? 
Did they succeed in making the men desist from , They wanted the young master to promise that he 
their work ? They did give op. Was the riot would not start working any more ; and he said, 

as long as the hands were willing to work the* 
mill must run. Now, after (hat, what did yon 
see the mob do ? They began to pull the fires 
out, and there was a call from the mob to pull 
the plugs from the boiler, so ss to let the water 
out. Di0 they do so ? They did. They pulle4 
the plugs out They drew one plug, and one 
fire, and then the soldiers -came up and dis- 
missed the mob. 

JAMES WHITHAM, examined by the AT- 
TORNEY-GBNERAL :— Where do y<4i live? 
In Carleton. Where is that h Near Yorfcshife. 
Is that near Colne ? Yes, ten njiles ftom Colne. 
Is that near Skipton? Yes, about two miles 
from Skipton. On the 16th of August did any 
persons stop any works at Skipton? Yes. 
Were you there? Yes. D^,yon see them? 
Yes. How many were there ?^ Two or three, 
thousand. Whose works did they step ? Mi-.' 
Duhert's and Mr. Sedgewick's. Did Sedge- 

a 

wick's make any resistance^ Yes. For how 
long ? An hour, or better. "When did it end ? 
— ^What became of- it ? The special constables 
stopped the mob, till another reinforoeaent of 
the mob came up, and 'then they stopp^ the 
works by force. Did they overpower Sedge- 
wick's people ? They did. What did the mob 
do ? They stopped the mills when the rein- 
forcement came up, they pulled the tap Qut of 
the boiler, and turned out the hands. Was the 

>riot act read before that vras done? ' It was.. 

^Do you know a man of the name of Mooney ? 
Yes, very well. Where do^s he live? At' 
Colne. Did he ever tell you any thing about ' 
his going from C'Olne to Mahcbcster? Yes. 
What did he tell you? He 'told me, tl^at he> 
had been at the Manchester conference,' as a. 
a delegate. As a what ? Asa delegate. Did 
he mention where they met? At Carpenter^' 
Hall. Any where else ? They broke up* from 
there, h^ said, and went to Scholefield's place. 
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Did he ever mention tny meeting at Chat-MoH ? 
Yes, be mentioned a few of them, who met 
there, in an outside place. Did he say on what ; 
dav it was ? It wiis some time after the meet- 
ing hroke up at Scholefield's place. Did they 
tiell you what they had with them ? Yes, they 
said they were all prepared, and if any thing 
had gone to hreak (hem up, they would oppose 
force to force. Had they any means of doing 
so? Yes, they said they had four double- 
barrelled guns, and two or three single ones. 

JAMES MOONEY, a defendant :— My 
Lord, I wish to ask the witness a question. 

The JUDGE :— I thought Moouey had 
counsel. 

MOONEY :— I only want to ask a question. 

The JUDGE — I cannot permit you ; Where 
is your counsel ? 

MOONEY :— He is not present. 

The JUDGE .-—Well, if you wish to ask any 
questions I will not hinder you. 

MOONEY :-When was it I told you this.> 
In the latter end of August. Can't you recollect 
the day ? No. It is a strange thing you can't 
recollect the day? Don't you recollect when 
we came out together from the news room ? 

MOONEY :— Was there any one with us ? 
Witness : — ^There was no one with us except one 
persoi^ who told you something about Scotland. 
At what time of the day was it ? 

The JUDGE :— [To Mooncy.] Your coun- 
sel w nere now, but you may go on if you like. 

MOONEY :-^As my counsel is here, I wish 
bim to ask some questions too. 

The JUDGE :— You must leave that to his 
own discretion. You may go round to him if 
yoif please. His Lordship then read to Mr. 
McOubT«y (Mooney's counsel) what had been 
given in evidence by the last witness. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McOUBREY :— How 
came Mooney to say such a thing to you ? We 
..were talking together. Had you been particu- 
larly intimate ? Yes, I had known him a, long 
time. Now, what was it that led to such a dis- 
closure as that ' — Were you a Chartist yourself? 
Yes ; I once was. Did you say, at one time, you 
were ? Yes, I was joined at one time. How 
have you been getting your living ?— What trade, 
are you ? I am a weaver, sir. Have you been in 
employment lately? Yes. Are you still a weaver? 
Yes, I am a weaver i^ow. Do you do anything 
elM ? No, I don't do anything else. In what 
employment were you at the time you ssy you 
had this conversation with Mooney ? I had gone 
over to Colne for a reed. I dare say you have a 
great respect for the laws? Witness: — Respect 
for the laws ? 

M« McOUBREY*— Yes have you?— Did 



you never sell tea? Never, in my life time. 
Come, sir, will you swear that you were not en- 
gaged in selling tea at that time? Yes, I will 
engage to swear, that I never was engaged in 
selling any tea in all my life time. 

CHARLES SLORACK, examined by Mr. 
WORTLEY :— Were you employed in Angnst 
last as a designer, in Messrs. Wankley's works ? 
Yes. Where were you so employed ? In Aahton. 
Now, on the 8ch of August, do vou- remember a 
mob coming to ffivtr premises ? Yes. Did they 
turn your hands out on that day ? Yes, sir. How 
long did they continue out ? They went to work 
on Tuesday morning again, and about half-pa2>t 
eleven o'clock they stopped us again. After 
Tuesday the 9th, we stopped out till Monday the 
22nd of August ; and we worked Monday and 
Tuesday quietly, but on Wednesday the mob 
came on a sudden to the factory, broke open the 
gates, and ran down the yard ; the hands were 
greatly alarmed.^ How many were there in that 
mob, that came on Wednesday the 24th ? Up- 
wards of 400 or 500 came to the gates, but there 
were thousands about. Were the gates fastened ' 
Yes, sir. Was anything done to them? They 
were broken down. Did they do any other mis- 
chief? fliey did the other two besides that. What 
other two ? Two smaller gates. Where there two 
sets of gates broken ? Yes, and one small door. 
Were these gates broken down that evening.^ 
Yes. Did they get to the mill at all ? They did 
not go into the mill on Wednesday, there was a 
shout got up not to go in. They attempted to 
go into the engine house, but the doors of it were 
locked. When they got round to it, they began 
to throw stones through the windowa, and aomo 
stones got into the wheels of the engine through 
the windows. While they were doing that what 
happened ? the magistrates and constables came* 
and they were stoned by the same mob. Did 
the military come up ? Yes, about ten mi nates 
after, the military came, and then the mob ran 
off and dispersed in all directions. That was on 
the 24th, was it? Yes. And they dispersed? 
Yes. Was that the last time they came ? Yes^ 
[The fbreman^on behalf of the jury, requested 
pepnission to retire for refreshment, and vrers 
told that they would be allowed to do so at two 
o'clock.] . 

6RATTAN M'CABE, examined by Sir 
GREGORY LEWIN :— You were Superinten- 
dent of police at Burnley, I understand ? Yes, sir. 
Did you apprehend Beesley? Yes. Where did 
you apprehend him ? In Burnley. When ? On 
the 3rd of September; When you apprehended 
him did you search him ? I did, sir. Did you 
find anything upon him ? I did. What did yon 
find ? A resolution of the delegates. Have jom 
any copies there ? Yes. [Witness iNToducing m 

e 
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fmall hand-bill.] Open it oat. Witness then 
handed the bill to the counsel, who put it in, and 
it was read by the officer of the court. The fol- 
lowing is a copy : — '* Resolution of the delegates. 
— That whilst the Chartist body did not originate 
the present cessation from labour, this conference 
of ddegates from various parts of England, ex- 
press their deep sympathy with their constituents, 
die working men now on strik^; and (hat we 
strongly approve the extention and the continn- 
anoe of their present struggle till the People's 
Charter become* a legislative enactment, and 
decide forthwith to issue an address to that effect ; 
and pledge ourselves, on our return to our re- 
spective kKxUties, to give a proper direction to 
the people's eflbrts. (Signed) J amis Arthur, 
Chainnan; J. Arran, Secretary." I found 
seventeen copies of this resolution on Beesley, I 
have fifteen copies here, and I gave two to the 
solicitor. The whole of my division, comprising 
forty-five townships, was then in a very agitated 
state. When was that ? From the 10th to the 
20th, previous to the apprehension of the pri- 
loner ; about the time of the strike. The mill- 
hands were turned out in Burnley on the 13th, 
and an attempt was made, on the 15th, to stop a 
eoal pit, — the Habergham Eave's coal pit. I 
understood that two magistrates and soifte dra- 
goons dispersed the mob. Were there any pla- 
cards exhibited on the walls? There was. There 
is one here which is a copy of the Executive Pla- 
esrd. It was hanging on a lamp-post in the 
eentre of Burnley. [Witness produces the pla- 
oord.] When did you take that down ? On the 
18lh. Were there any others similar to that on 
the walls ? None others. Hus is the only one 
yon saw ? Yes. It was surrounded by a^ lot of 
BBen, and I tore it down. There wasone of these 
resolutions posted up (on the 19th or 20th, I 
think,) on a wall, a number of men were reading 
it, and I tore it down. 

Cnm-ezamined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— Do yon 
KonUect large meetings being held previously to 
these in Bnroley? Yes. Did yon attend any 
meetmg that I attended at Burnley ? No, sir, I 
did not Were yon not at a meeting which I 
addressed in a tent ? I stopped ootside the tent 
for about ten minutes. Did yon hear anything 
that I said ? I did not hear yon say anything. 
Ton did not hear the tenoor of my address ? No. 
Upon your oath ? No, I went to see the consta- 
bles, and just passed by the tent. You mean the 
pavilion that was erected for the tea-party ? Tes. 
Do yon mean to say that yon did not go in to 
hear the addresses ? Tes. Are yon aware, Mr. 
M*Cabe, that the shopkeepers of Burnley had a 
Meeting there called by placard ? I know there 



was a placard calling a meeting. Did yon at- 
tend that meeting ? I did not. Did you attend a 
mating wfiere the shopkeepers of Burnley adopt- 
' ed the People's Charter ? I read something of 
^ the resolutions adopted at that meeting ; I saw 
I them posted on a wall. Have you any recollec- 
tion of what passed at those meetings ? I have 
not a perfect recollection of what passed. Did 
not you get tome of these meetings reported ? Yes, 
I had most of the other speakers reported but not 
you. Oh, then you had reported the others but not 
me ? No, not you. Did you report them yourself? 
No, not myself, when I attended the Chartist 
camp meetings, it was more for the purpose of 
seeing the numbers in attendance than reporting 
the speeches. Then you attend^ the other 
meetings, but you did not report my speech ? 
Oh ! no ; I got others to report the speeches. 
And why not report my speech ? It was too 
difllcult Did you put your nose in at all to 
hear me ? Na Don't blush ; yon are an Irish- 
man and don't blush. Did you ever see a greater 
inclination on the part of any meeting to pie- 
serve the most perfect order ? To tell yon the 
truth, the impression on my mind was, that the 
procession in Burnley was really a contemptible 
one to what I was led to believe it would be. 
That is, yon thought it was small in number ? 
Yes. ^re you in the habit of seeing l^ger pro- 
cessions in Burnley ? That procession did not 
come up to my ideas. Then no procession you 
ever syr there came up to your ideas of what a 
Chartist procession ought to be ? No. We ex- 
pected the meeting would be a much larger one. 
We expected more disturbance and were pre- 
pared for it ; but when we saw how they entered 
Burnley, we were perfectly satisfied that there 
i^onld be no disturbance. You are constable of 
Burnley ? Yes. And you were prepared for the 
disturbance ? Yea. Then why not go and hear 
what was heard ?— Now, on your oath, were yon 
not outside the meeting on horseback? No! 
not there on horseback during the daj^ And 
you got reports of what everybody said bnt me ? 
No, I did not get it taken down. Nor you did 
not receive it from any of those who sent in re- 
ports? No. 
. ISSACCHAR THORPE sworn .— 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— The object 
of calling two or three witnesses now is merely 
to prbve, that licenses were given on certain 
occasions to parties to carry on their works, I 
wish to apprise my learned friends that that is 
the last point. 
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• examined by Mr. IlILDYARD t^Att you 
the tnaniger of Print- woitt in Stalybridge, be- 
longing to Neild md Company? Yci. Were 
your works stopped on the 8th of August last ? 

Yet. Our works are in Duckinfield, and not 

io Stalybridge. Had you reason to believe that 
•a party of persons were sitting in Stalybridge 
grantingauthority under particular circumstances 
to the masters to work for a particular time ? 1 
did not see them myself.- Had you reason td 
believe from information you received, that sucb 
a body was sitting ? Yes. Did you, in conse, 
quence, on Wednesday, 10th August, go to Staly- 
bridge, and ask an interview with a party there, 
which you understood waa- granting this permis- 
«ion ? Yes. ^ 

*. The JUDGE :--Piti/ •peak out You went to 
them on the 10th of August ? Yes. 

Mr. HILDYARD :~Did you go on horseback ^ 
No, sir. Did you see any one there when you 
made this application ? Yes, I saw a room full 
of people. And saw a person there very busy 
going about to whom you addressed yourself? 
Yes. What did you a&k him ? I asked him if he 
was one of the committee. 

Mr. MURPHY :— JVho was that ? 

Mr. HILDYARD :-? A person that he sa^ more 
active than the others. 

The JUDGE:— What did you aak«blm? 
Witness ?— I asked him, was he one of the com- 
mittee. What answer did you receive? He 
said, he was. Did you teU him what obj^t you 
had in seeking an interview with the committee ? 
I did ; I told him we wanted to gain the power 
of working up the cloth. Did he tell you that 
he would see the committee and then return to 
you again i Yes. Did you is consequence nf ait 
at a house called " The Moulders' Arms'*.^ did. 
After waiting a certain time, did that person < 
4ontficrwith three, others come to you? Yes^ 
yjf^ did they say ? They brought me a 'small 
piece of paper, which purported to grant us per- 
mission. Just look at that paper, [handing a 
paper to witness] and see if that if the paper 
which was brought to you ? Yes, sir, this is the 
same paper. 

Mr. HILDYAUD :— Very weU. sir. Perhapa 
it had better be read nom The paper was put i« 
and read. It was aa follows ;— " We, the Com- 
mittee of Stalybridge, think it our Juty to allow* 
yon every protection in our power to fiiAkh the 
pieces already in danger, but we ^11 not go .be- 
yond that point." ^ 
' ' On behalf of the Committee, • 
•* To the Dttckinfield Bleach Works." 



Mr. HILDYARD :*-Now, after ytm reeeitaA 
that paper, did you go away ? — And were yew 
works dk>wed to go on im thepietfts were finish- 
ed ?' Yea. When you finished tiie pieoea, did 
your works cease .^ Yes. For how long were 
your worka suspended ? For aaren or eight daya. 

Croia-examined by Mr O'CONNOR :— Wlist 
do you mean by this committee 'that were sitting ? 
I don't know ifkat they were. You went to this 
committee yourself, not knowing what thia dDB»- 
mittee was? No. Do you* recollect wfasit Una 
committee said to you ? "No. YMl, I will refresh 
your memory. -^ ** He was aatonished at the 
apathy oi the Metropolis on this subject. WooUt 
the people never learm to rely upon their ow» 
energy, and demand to be fed themselretor vshila 
they feed others ? It appeared to himr tliat the 
time was passed for tfik'mj. The time was come 
to do something, and he thought they oii|^t to 
proceed at once to appoini,a committee of pablia 
safety." 

The JUDGE -.—What is^all this ? Witness :— 
I don't know what you are referring to* • 

Mr. O'CONNOR : — Then yoii'went to • 
committee of public safety, and you don't know 
what it is? 

PETER JAMIESON, examined by Ae 
ATTCfttNEY-OTNERALi— Where do you 
live ? In Stalybridge. What tup you ? A Tailor. 
Do you remember, at the. latter end of July, 
discha^ng some of y6ur working men ? Yes ; 
some men I had taken' into the. house to work, 
who had been previously working in their own 
houses. On the 10th of August, did ^ny number 
of persons come to your house? Y'es. How 
many do you think 1^ I suppose their might be 
from sixty to seventy. 'What did they do ? They 
ordered me to turn out my men. Now, at that 
time, liad you any particular^ work that waa 
wanted very much ? I nad some mtfuming; Yon 
say they ordered you to turn off your men, Did 
they do anything besides ? No. Did they come 
into your house ? A number of them came into 
the shop. ' Add wBat did they do ? They told m« 
I iuust* turn out my men. ©id you do ko ? Y'ra, 
I did. Wfiat became of you ? Well, I went to a 
place that was reported either to'beanjopentives' 
meeting room, or a » committee room. Where 
was it held? In DuckingfieU; in a hooaa at tfa« 
back of the Moulders' Arms. Did you see a 
horse there ? Yes, there was a horse attbe door 
when I went in. How many, persona did you 
find in the room ? There might be from forty to 
fifty. Now, did yon teU them what' work you 
were upon ? I went and told them that J had 
heard ^at our sh<>p h&d been reported, at the 

I meeting held on the Haigh, as.bating the wages, 
and that such a report was fals^; and I wished 
them to call my work-people there, and I wiwdd 
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tntwrr for it. Who do yoa call yonr work 
people ? TLem that I had discharged at the latter 
end of Jnly. Did yon aay anytiiing about the 
Bumrniog ? Not at that time. Did yon after- 
wds, OB the nme day; iA the afternoon ? Yea. 
What did you lay ? I told them I ihould like 
them to go on with the work. Was this in the 
nme room ? Yes. But I coold not swear it was 
the lame people when I went* the second time. 
Tell mc 'whether yon knew any of them either in 
the morning or afternoon ? * I could not swear 
who was on the committee. — There was one of 
the,name of Fenton there — What Fenton is he ? 
James Fenton : hfe is a shoemaker by trade, and 
lives at Staiybridge., Did you see a man of the^ 

name of Duriiam there ? I did. Was he in the 

• 

ea^pnittee room ? Yes. Now, what Pnrham is 
that? — What is he? Hels a shoemaker, and 
Uvea in Stalybridge. Did Fenton take any part 
In the matter ?— - Did he say anything ? Yea. 
Was your busineft settled that day, or did you go 
the next day ? I wen^ on the morning of the 
11th. Did you see Fenton there ? I did. Was 
he taking any part in the bopineas ? Witness :— 
What? 

Tte ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — Did you 
hesr^him say or do anything ? He said on the 
■MMrning of the 10th, he could not enter into anj 
bnriness, as they had business of importance to 
tnmaot. .Well', waa that the reason why he came 
the next day? No, I ondered them to call my 
men there. • • 

The ATTORNEY-GENEIaL.— Never mind 
ipesking about your men. I am speaking shout 
the morning of the 11th. Did you see any other 
person come when you were there ? — ^Did you see 
say other person come about the print works ? 
' There was« person brought in a message, from 
s nan who waited at tba Hoor, wanting some 
farther time about flnishing bis work. Was that 
tfated in the committee room, in the hearing of 
lU the people ihere? Yes. That there was a man 
vaodog longer time to finish his work? Yes. 
Whst kind of work was-it ? I don't know. How- 
erer. you heard that message delivered ? Yes, 
.that message was ddivered. Did you ever get a 
pieee of paper from the committee ? 1 did not get 
it, I had it sent to me. * Yon had it sent to you ? 
Tes. Who brought it ? A man in my employ-* 
•nent What is his name ? William Barker. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— 1 shaU call 
Urn next, to prevent any objection being taken 
«ow. [To Witness.] A paper was brought to 
7«u ? Yes. What became of that p^»er ? It was 
kMt. Have youbeen able to find it? No. Do 
fott recollect what was the contents of it ? I could 
not lay, I only read' it »onGe. Well» what was it 
■bout? That our men were to go on witii t)ieir ' 
wovkt nd finish the mourning. Was te mourn 



ing mentioni'd? Yes. Did an;r persons afTfr- 
4Mrards come to your premises to seer what you 
were 'doing ? Yes, there was. W^hat di^ they do ? 
Titey sent persons to examine the work that the 
men were ** agait " upon, to show them that it 
was mourning. DM they challenge him, that be 
was getting work done that was not mourning ? 
^"es, they told him that there was a jaclcet there 
that some one had been recently sowing. Did 
any of them make any observation on that, that 
it wte not mourning ? No, nothing more. After 
that, did any other persons come ? No, my master 
add it would be better to turn them off, and let 
the work t>e tsken home to l^ finiahed, and have 
no more disturbance. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— You 
are no# a master tailor? Yea. You had of course 
been a journeyman tailor? Never in- England. 
Did you ever belong to the union of the trades ? 
Not in England. Are you aware that th^re were 
unions of your own trade in England ? Yes, but 
they struck against the men in my employment, 
because I considered they had men who uaed me 
badly. Well, it was a tailor, and one of your 
0^ mep, that took back this bit of paper ? Yes. 
Now, do yon know Durham ? Yes. Have you 
not often praised him for his kindness, mildness, 
and quietness ? Yes, and I have aiwisted him in 
his distress. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:- That is all, i^y Lord. 
[To Witness.] You did not stop a n^an from 
working at this jacket that was not mourning ? 
No. 

Re-exammed by the ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL : — ^Did they make any objection to working 
at that jacket ? The man was not at work on the 
jacket then, but they said there was some person 
recently at work at it. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL :— And that 
it was not mourning ? Yes. And did they object 
to that work being done ? > 
The JUDGE :^That ia a matter of inference. 
WILLIAM BARKER, examined by the AT- 
TORNEY-GENERAL :~Were you in^the ser- 
vice of Jamieson last August ? Yes. Do yon rew 
member going to a committee room, and getting 
a bit of paper? Yes. What day was it? On 
Thursday morning. 

The JUDGE .—That is the morning of the 
11th of. August? Witness:— I don't know, it 
was on Thursday, I leoollect perfectly well. The 
Thursday after you vrere turned out? Wit- 
ness: — We vrere turned out on Wednesday 
morning. , . 

The JUDGE :~-Well, that is the Thursday 
afterwards. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAX.:— Where did 
you get the paper ? From the committee sitting at 
the Moulders' Arms. Did you say anything 
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about it ? I told them my mtster h«d a suit of 
mouming to be made for a person. I told tbem 
to give us a note to allow us to make this 
mourning. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I ol^ect to tilts. I under- 
stood from the Attomey-Grdienli that none of 
the defendants were present at that meeting 
at all. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — No, my 
Lord, the witness did not say that. 

The JUDGE :— No. he says, ** two of the de- 
I fendants were present." 

WITNESS :— My master had a smt of mourn- 
ing to make for a funeral. I took his oompli- 
* ments, and said, he would be obliged if they 
would allow him a note to show the mob when 
they came to the door, to allow us to maki them. 
The answer I got 'was, that the present oom- 
-mittee agreed to give him their note. Well, 'did 
they give yon a bit of paper ? Yes, sir. Did yon 
read it? I don't know whether I read it or not. 
I gave it to Jamieson. Well, the paper you got 
you took fb Jamieson ? Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR i—You 
say you went into a room at the bac|p of t^e 
Moulders' Arms? Y«8. Was that called the 
OperatiTea' Committee room ? I believe it was. 
Was it a room used from time to time, by the 
Operatives tor their committee meetings ? I don't 
know that, sir. Did you know anything about 
that room, or the use to which it was applied be- 
fore this time ? No, I can't say. Are you and 
your masters on good terms? For anything I 
know, we are. You have always been on good 
terms ? Yes, always. You were never found 
finilt with by him for anything ? No* You never 
got 21. bt, firom any one lately ? Yes, I got it for 
being in Liverpool. Did yon get any since ? No. 
Yon never had any fiJling out on that score ? 
No. Hate you ever been charged widi any 
offence by him ? No, not by him. Then it was 
not the master, but the men who accused you ? 
Yes. What did they accuse you of ? For put- 
ting two or three rags in my hat. Is that what 
they call *' cabbage ?" Yes. Some of the men 
charged me with taking two or three "rags" 
from the shopboard, but they couldn't prove it. 
Is that all ? Yes, I have never been brought to 
justice yet for it. Well, you are brought to 
justice now for it. Is not that what they call 
tabbaffef Yes. llien you had got some of this 
ea6&a^eln your hat? Yes. Now, what did"you 
take these rags for ? To put in my hat to carry a 
small bundle on. What ! was your head soft ? 
I put 'em in to carry some swill on. (Laughter). 
What sort of swill ? Swill for pigs. Was it your 
own swill ?— Was it your's ? — (laughter). It was 
bought and paid for. Now, these rags. What 
were they ?— The other men say they were " qmm 






trimmings."— Oanghter). Is that what yoncaH 
" eo^^a^tf /"—(great Un^hter). No, now't so 
good. — (laughter)- But your master beii^ a 
" swell," you wanted something toft on vriuch to 
carry tbesvi/// I defy yon or any other nan to 
chArge me. 

The JUDGE :— He put rags in his hat to keif 
the twill from pressing his head. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Who charged yon with 
that ? A man who said I was taking spare trim- 
mings away. Jamieson never charged me with 
it. Were you threatened to be brought before 
the Magistrates for it ? I was threatened to be 
^brought before an attorney. Bat you toe I an 
not brought to justice yet. (laughter) 

Mr. 0'CONNOR^>-*Wby that was wone t|pa 
to be brought before all the justices in the eoon- 
try. Now I wiU let you know, that as you are in 
the Attorney-General's hands, you maygo down. 

Re-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENERAL : 
— Is Jamieton, your master here? Yes, sir. Did 
he ever make any complaints of that sort against 
yon? Not yet. Are you in his employment 
now ? No. When did y^n leaye him ? A #eek 
last Monday. 

JAMBS ROTHWELL, examined by Sir 
GREGORY LEWIN:»Are you in the employ 
of Messrs. Hollingworth, of Dalton ? Yes. I 
believe on the 10th of August their mill was 
stopped ? Yes. On the I2th, in consequence of 
anything you heard respecting Mr. Potter, did 
you go to make any application to anybody for a 
license? Yes. Where did you go to, and to 
whom ? I went on the 11th to a meeting at 
Whinberry Hill, in the parish of Gloasop. And 
when you got to this Whinberry Hill who did yon 
see, to make an application to ? The Chairman. 
Do you know who he was .' John Lewis. Do 
you know where he belongs to ? WooUybridge. 
What did you say to him ? I told him i»e had 
some work spoiling. Yes. I asked him for per- 
mission for two days to work it up. On making 
that request what did John Lewis do? He put 
it to the meeting. Was it carried in yonr fa^ 
vour ? Yes, it was carried in our iavour. Did 
you obtain any written license ? No. Did yon 
work the two days ? Yes. And did yon then 
cease? We then ceased. The works in the 
neighbourhood, I believe, were standing ? I be- 
lieve they were all standing. 

GEORGE ROBERTS, examined by Mr. 
WORTLEY :;— I believe you are the book-keeper 
of Messrs. Potter ? Yes. They have print works ? 
Yes. Were your hands turned out in Augint 
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kst? Tei. In conaeqiwiiee of iomething yon 
heatd from Iisadiar Thorpe^ did jou go to Ste* 
Ifbridge on boneback? Yes. Did you go np- 
itairs at the Monlden' Anna ? I did. Did yon 
He your hone at the door > I did. The Monld- 
en' Arms are at Stalybridge, are thiy ? Yes. 
MThat did yon do when yon went np-stain ? I 
asked for the committee room, and was shown 
into iL What did yon see there ? I saw a num- 
lier of persons siiting in the room ; perhaps one- 
third of the room was full. Very well ; what 
application did yon make to them ? I made an 
application for leaTC to finish some warps we had 
then in presa, the tameaa Jamieson. What was 
«ud? 

Mr. ATHERTON :— My learned friend, Wort- 
ky, 18 asking this witness what was said when he 
went into the room ? Now, I object to that evi- 
dence being (pven, unless before the eridence is 
given, some of the defendants are shewn to have 
been present. Undoubtedly, the former witness 
spoke to some of them, and said there was a' 
hone at the door. But that is no proof that the 
meeting spoken to by the former witness is iden- 
tical with this, or that it was held on the same 
question. 

The JUDGE : — It does not signify whether 
the defendants were there or not, it is enough to 
prove that there is a committee sitting to grant 
licenses. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :~I have shown 
that tiro of the defendants were on that commit- 
tee, and on that day. 

Mr. WORTLEY .*— Ton applied fer permission 
to finish the work yon had in process ? Yes ; 
a great part of the committee I was informed 
were then ont at a large' meeting, which was be- 
ing bdd at Stalybildge, and I was told if I came 
in an hour and a half ( should get my answer : 
I went again in an hour and a half, I went to 
the upper part of the room, where there was a 
chairman and a secretary ; the latter was finish- 
iog a paper he was then writing, I received that 
paper [handing a paper to the connsel]. Is 
that yonn ? It is. In consequence of that did 
Jfn proceed with -the goods in process ? Yes, 
we began the following morning (Friday). After 
receiving this license you began to work, did 
yw ? We began to work on the following morn- 
ing. Were you afterwards interrupted in working? 
Not particQiarly 60 ; we expected a mob to come 
about noon the following day. Well, what hap- 
pened then? We commenced again the following | 



morning, j^ow came yon to commence again ?--• 
Did any ohe con^ to you ? No, not the mob ; 
another person came from the committtt. Had 
you seen him before ? No, I had not seen him 
before. 

The JUDGE :-~Yon thien worked np what 
yon had? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. WORTLEY ^-During the time yon were 
working it np, did yon see John Lewis ? Yes. 
Do you know him ? Yes. Where did yon see 
htm ? About half a mile from the places 

The paper obtained by witness from the com 
nuttee was then put in and read ; the foUovring 
is a copy :— " This b to certify, that the Staly- 
fridge committee of operatives have, upon the 
representation of Meslrs. Potten and Co. of 
Dinting-vale print works, that a quantity of cloth 
is in process; we, the committee, give them 
leave to finish the present cloth, but no fresh to 
be entered np. (Signed) The Committee.^ — 
Aug. 11th, 1842. 

Cross-examined by Mr. ATHERTON :— Did 
you know anything before the time you went to 
this committee room, of the committee room 
itself, or how it had been used previously ? No, 
I did not. 

HENRY RHODES, examued by the ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL ^-Where do you live? In 
Duckenfield. Are yon a steam.loom weaver ? I 
was so in August last Do you remember having 
anything to do with tin works of Mr. Robinson, 
of Dnckinfield? Yes. Were you employed 
there ? Yes. When were they stopped ? On 
Monday, the 8ih of August, the mill was stopped. 
How are Robinson's mills worked ? They are 
tumed*by two engines and a water-wheel. Did 
this waterwheel do any other service besides 
turning Robinson's works ? It did, at that time. 
What did it do ? It pumped water up for the 
inhabitants of Duckinfield. Well, on Thursday, 
the 11th of August, did you set the water-wheel 
to work for the purpose of supplying the inha- 
bitants with water ? Yea. At what time of the 
day was it? A little after breakfast-time, it 
might be nine o'clock. Did you go on pumping 
up water? No, the wheel was stopped. Who 
stopped it? Well, it was stopped by persona 
concerned in these disturbances. I was told the 
wheel was employed in furthering the mechanics' 
work, and the mob would have it stopped. The 
people came and insisted on our stopping it. Is 
that so? Yes. Did you go fao any couimittee? 
I wenttlown to the Jn^|§io see what it vraa 
stopped for, and thc^nMyter wd manager told 
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me that 1 shonid gti nn no more tilt each time 
■a I got a note from the oominittee ; I asked 
iliem, what eommittee 1 ihonld go to, and the 
master told me, that I should go to the oom- 
mittee at Hall-green, How far is that ? About 
one mile. Did fou 'go to the committee ? I 
did. ^ere they sitting in a room ? Yet. Who 
did you find there ? There was about a dozen of 
men there. Did you know any of them ? 1 knew 
about fiTe of them'. They suffered at Chester ? 
Were they "^pLe concerned in the strike ? Yes. 
Did you know any of them as being concerned 
in the turn-out ? I can't speak to their being 
concerned in turning out bands, but I can speak 
to their being in that room. Did you know a 
person named WUde ? YA. Mliat Wilde is thst ? 
Will'wm Wilde, who is now in Chester Castle. 
Did you make an application ? Yes, I made an 
application. 

The JUDGE :— Is this a different committee ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENBRAL :~It is, my 
Lord, a different committee from the previous 
one. 

Mr. McOUBREY :— None of the defendanU 
are thcre^ my Lord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :^None of the 
parties there are defendants ; .this committee, my 
Lord, stands apart from the other, and is not 
charged with any act of violence. 

The JUDGE ;— I think, then, it b as well not 
to give their acts in evidence as none of the parties 
there are defendants. 

The ATTORNEV- GENERAL:--! am ex- 
tremely happy to say, my Lord, that that is the 
case for 'the prosecution. 

The JUDGE : — As to some of the defendants, 
no evidence has been adduced to convict them in 
some of the counts in this ipdictment, especially 
as to the counts for riot; if you wish to press 
for a joint conviction, on all the coimts, then 
there is no evidence to show that some of the 
defendants did as is here charged, unlawfully 
conspire with divers other evil disposed persons, 
unknown between the 1st of August, and the 1st 
of October last, and caused to , be brought to- 
gether divers unlawful assemblies, and, in a for- 
midable and menacing manner, compel divers of 
her Majesty's peaceful subjects then employed in 
their respective trades to desist, and depart from 
their work, &e. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— AUow me to 
snggest, my Lord, that in a case of misdemeanor 
it is not at all necessary that all the de^ndants 
should be convicted upon every count in the in- 
dictflMttt. 



The JUDGE ;~No ; but you cannot have a* 
indictment for a misdemeanor against >#., B. C, 
— ^say for obtaining mon^ by folse pretonees, and 
upon that indictment convict J. of one offaiee« 
B. of another, and C. of a third. • 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL >-M^ Loid, I 
will just state what did occur before Lord Om- 
man, when I took this very objection. Some 
persons were indicted for a conspiracy to ohtfda 
money, and there was also a count for obCaiBing 
ftlse evidence ; and some of the ddendants were 
convicted upon one count and some npoa another. 
Lord Denman certainly ruled, that, in a case for 
misdemeanor, it vras perfectly pompetont to 
convict on separate counts. Take, for instance, 
the case of a riot and assault. Suppose there 
were two counts in the indictment, one for riot, 
the other for assault, and a number of defeiMlanta 
were brought before the court charged with both ; 
his Lordship ruled, that some might be 00BviGte4 
upon the first, and some upon the second connt; 
that it was not necessary that they should be all 
convicted of both. I brought that before the 
court afterwards, and Lord Denman's ruling was 
approved of. 

The JUDGE :— But suppose that some vrho 
were convicted on the first count were convicted 
on the other also. # 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lort, 
that was exactly the case. Some were convicted 
of all. . Others were convicted along with the 
first (who participated in the whole) upon, the 
first count only ; and othen on the second oonnt 
only ; and I think this present case furnishes a 
strong flUustration of the importance of that 
ruling. One of these counts is for a riot. Ton 
know, my Lord, that a riot is essentially difi^rent 
from attending unlawful meetings and ooospiriiig, 
and the punishment may be different. I take it, 
my Liord, that some of these defendante may be 
found guilty on that count, and others not. 

The JUDGE -.—Which is the count for riot ? 

Mr. MURPHY:— The last count, my Lord, 
the 9th. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:—! admit, 
my Lord, at once, to take a prominent case, 
that as to Mr. Scfaolefield for insta nc e^ there is 
no pretenoe for saying that he took peK in a 
riot ; yet I apprehend* that some of the defond- 
ants may be guilty of riot under that Isst oouat. 

The JUDGE —There is plenty of evidenre 
against some of them for an unlawful assembly. 

Mr. BAINES :— Give me leave to state how 
this case opened. My learned friend, the At- 
torney-General, expressly said, in his speech, on 
opening the case, that tlie real cpiestion hi this 
case was, whether all or any ef the de fe ndants 
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vere or were sot eiisaged in the eommoii pur- 1 
pose of endeaTovriii^ to effect a chatige in the 
fann and oonftitntion of this land, by taking id- 
nnti^ of the ttrikey and causing others to torn 
ootfrlio wonU'othenrise bare stayed in. We, 
OB the put of the defendants, heard that, and 
bdieved it to be the case, and we were confirmed 
'ia tkst bdief, by what was stated by your Lord- 
drip, tad acqnieaced in by the Attorney-General, 
tiModierday. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I beg to 
ay, that I acquiesced in nothing of the kind. I 
vai told that some&ing passed while I was ont 
of Court. 

Mr. BAINES :~ This fell from yonr Lord- 
ihip, that, if these parties were to be oonvicted, 
they wereto be conticted of one* and the same 



Sr mEGORY L^WIN :-My Lord, so fer 
fnm aoqaiesdng in that, I said, that it might be 
aqaeition for consideration hereafter, bnt that 
«e would not discnss it then. 

The JUDGE :— Yes, I said so. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:-! thought 
this was the first and proper time to call yonr 
l^vrdahip's attention to the question. 

Mr. BAINES :— But, sorely, when the At- 
tomey-General opened his case in that way, he 
oqghtto have stated, that we, the defendants, 
o^lht to take notice, that he meant to depart 
from the Tiews he took in his opening speech. 

The JUDGE .—What be now says is, that it 
h oompetent to convict some of them (to take 
the cue he put) as guilty of riot, and others ifot 
raflty of riot, to be, netertheless, guilty of an 
aannlt If, Mr. Attorney, yon tell me thatLord 
Denman has deaded that, and that the Court of 
teen^s Bench has so decided^ i must of ooorse 
bov K> that decision at once. 

IV ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-I beg to 
Arte distincdy to your Lordship,' that this very 
hi&tment was (huned expressly upon that au- 
thority, and with a view to that particular decision. 

The JUDGE :•— What was the case there ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :--I think, my 
I^, it was an indictmeat for a conspiracy for 
•oaie purpose, coupled with the bringing of some 
Uk eridaaee. Some of the counts charged it 
iinqily ai procuring false evidence. 

Mr. WOltTLEY :— So far from acquiescing, 
fD«r Lordship will remember that I said that 
that ttight be » question hereafter ; but I would 
Mtdiacusriitthen. 

The JUDGE :— Perfectly certain lam of this,— 
%|i whatever I may have said respecting aome- 
ttig that was then going on, then was nothing 
<if a decision ; but I shall be glad to hear you; 



Mr. WOFTLEY^-1 would call your Lord- 
ship's attention to a case under the special com- 
mission at Liverpool, before Mr. Justice Cress- 
wdL The names of the defendants were Cully 
and others, and the indictment was very simOar 
to this,. containing counts f6r conspiracy, riot, 
and unlawfiiUy askembling. There was no evi- 
dence of conspiracy in that case. The facts 
were these: — ^There had been a large meeting 
at Ashton, in the ffloming, amounting to an 
illegal assembly; they proceeded from Ashton 
in ft body, to a mill, where they committed 
a riot. At first, Mr. Justice Cresswell, con- 
ceiving that they were two separate transactions, 
refused to altow one set of defendants to be 
convicted upon one count, and another set on 
another count But when we showed, by the 
evidence, that we traced all the mob from one 
place to the other, and that 'it was all one 
transaction, then he allowed us to take a con- 
viction for a riot, in one case, and for an unlaw- 
ful assembly in the other. Those whom we 
could not show to be present at the riot were 
convicted of the unlawful assembly. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:-! can assure 
your Lordship, that the indictment was very 
amdously considered indeed; and framed ex- 
pressly with a view to this decision. 

Mr. DUNDAS : — It may have been the same 
kind of case as that to which Mr. Wortley 
allndes. 

Mr. "WORTLEY :— In Ihat case there were 
three counts in the indictment, and each de- 
fendant was convicted on a separate count. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— The case o< the King v. 
ButteruHnrth, shows that you may convict one 
man for a riot, another for a burglary, and ano- 
ther for something else, being part of the charge, 
because that was in the same count. 

The JUDGE:— That is where one is more 
guilty than another. I do not see why you may 
not have three indictments against three per- 
sons ; one for assault, on3 for obtaining money 
under false pretences, aud one for nuisance; 
you may charge them as all being guilty of the 
same oflfences; though A. has nothing to do 
with the assault, B. ^ith the nnisance, or C. 
with obtaining the money. Here the defendants 
do not know to what to direot thQir attention : 
that is the difficulty. Is it not a hardship on 
the defen^^s that they do not know against 
what tbe^K to defend themselves ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— If there is 
no connecUop between the oflfences, it is a dif. 
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lisreiit thing. Bat, my Ijord, I pat tint eatei— • 
A nnmber of penons tsaemhle ontude Man* 
Chester, and there do certain things ; they come 
iuto Manchester, and coalesee with certain other 
persons to do certain other things ; then a por- 
tion of them go away from Manchester, and 
do something dse ; and some of them are pre- 
sent from beginning to end of the transaction. 
I 'apprehend, yon may indict those who are part 
and parcel of the whole, along with other per- 
sons who take a snbordinate share, and by 
proper ooant&, so as to meet the case of those 
who take a share, may indade the whole upon 
one indictment, and may convict some upon the 
first oonnt, others upon the second, and others 
again upon the thurd, as in the case before Mr. 
Justice CressweU. 

the JUDGI :— The case at Liverpool, before 
Mr. Justice CressweU, was all one transaction. 

Mr. MURPHY :~The question for argument 
resolves itself into two distinct sets of chaifea. 
On every one of these counts all these persons are 
charged with conspiring together. 

The JUDGE :— No, not vrith conspiring to- 
gether. 

Mr. MURPHY :— They are charged with con- 



get rid of it otherwise. Is to take the opinloniil 
the jury upon every count as to every defcncbnt. 
But then comes the qnestion, as to whether any 
judgment can be come toon such areooid ^ Some 
may be guilty on one count, and some on another t 
some may be convicted on one oovnt, and aoane 
on another. Somemaybefoundgai(tyoB tbelsst 
count who are not on the first, and aome on the 
first who are not on the last. Hiere is no doubt 
that it is the commonest thing in the world, thsft 
were a party is charged with a fokmy, he makes 
his election, and I confess I don't see tiie dilEer- 
enoe between a felony and misdemeanor oa sneh 
a subject. The diff culty is, that the <i»ft»«ii<— »^ 
will have great diflicultyin knowing which chaige 
is intended to hit them. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :~My Lot^ I 
state very distinctly that that very diflfenky 
very anxiously discnased by dU those who 
consulted on the sabgeot of the prosecstkm >; and 
the present indictment was framed, ezpreaaly with 
aAUlsenaeofthat. At the same .time, allow me 
to state this; that, if there be any mode that can 
abridge that labour for your Lordship— 

The JUDGE:—! do not complain for a moment 
of the labour ; but, when that ia done, I foA ex- 
tremely doubtful whether I can give any judg- 
ment upon the present record. 



spiring together m aU those counts where con- jht ATTORNEY-GENERAL i— My Loid, 



sptracy is mentioned. Suppose that twelve 
persons merely met to conspire to abet the 
cessation of work, and that twenty o&en took 
advantage of that cessation for the purpose of 
making a change in the laws ; should it be said 
that those who merely Wt to abet the cesssation 
of labour, carrying out the combination for pro- 
curing an advance of wages, under the act of 
€leorge IV., were to be held to be guilty, because 
other persons conspired for a different and illegal 
object? 

The JUDGE :— That is a diiferent qoestion ;. 
because they would not come within the counts. 

Mr. MURPHY:— Then I say that the of- 
fences here are clearly different. 

The JUDGE :— The only thing that staggers 
me is the case Mr. Wortley put as oocuring at 
Liverpool. The case you put, Mr. Attorney, as 
beginning outside Manchester, is different. It 
only goes to show, that all* might be included in 
one indictment. J do not say that there is any- 
thiiig unreasonable in that ; but this is not so. 
This includes in the first set of counts, a conspi- 
rscy to cause riots ; and, in the others, the actual 
perpetration of riolS ; wliich are perfectly differ- 
ent acts. 

Mr. DUNDAS :— Xea, different ^U and dif- 
ferent punishments. 4f 

The JUDGE :->All I can do, I fear, as the 
record is beforp me, and I don't know how to I 



the difficulty I have is in aeebg what oltjeetiQn 
there is to it ; because, at all aventa, ttiere is not 
any one of these counts, upon which a largn nosa- 
ber of defendants may not be found gnihy. Evan 
abandoning ihe rest of the counts, it seeosa to 
me, that the crown can proceed upon the one at 
all evqpts. 

The JUDGE :— The party is putto.hiselec- 
tion* 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-'niat is the 
practice of the- Court. 

The JUDGE .—It seems to me, that the 
defendant is put to unreasonable and improper 
difficulty in arrangifig his defence. I ounfess 
I do not see the dlfferenoe in this respect be- 
tween fdony and misdemeanor. I have not 
had an opportunity of considering the case, 
it comes upon me so far entirely by surprise; 
but, looking at the* indictment, it did oicarto 
me that there was thst .difficulty in it. B^ 
upon the Attorney-General's telling me thst 
the thing was discussed, I dare mf it ia very 
likely that I have taken a wrong view of it. At 
all evienta, I bane made up my mind that I mmt 
proceed with it here, and take a verdict upon 
each oount as to each defendant, if none of the 
eounta are abandoned. 

The A*rTORNEY-CENERAL:-MyLonl, 
L will state at once what I will do. I will i 
at once the count for a riot. 
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TIm judge :-*Tlitiiaip!iM the fear last cmiQts. 

The ATTORN£Wj£N£RAL:—YoiirLoid- 
thip knows that thciffs aa obvicras reason. 

11m JUDG£:^'niatinU abtolftt thedafett- 
« daiits from any diflfevlty. 

The ATTORNEY-GENEEAL :--YoarLord. 

ship i» aware that the punishment in cases of riot is 

difeenty and may prooead to a length to which 1 

have DO desire to expose some of the defendants, 

against whom that cbargeeannot be established. 

The JUDGE :— I think yoe will see, that that 
applies to all the last foar counts. 

The Sixth count charges the defendants with 
uaUwIhUy caosiog divers persons to assemble 
and flMei together, and by threats and vioiettce 
ttolawfnlly to force, and endeavour to force, 
diveis of her Majesty's peaceable subjects to de« 
pert from their eosploymeiit and work, against 
the peace ef the Queen, &c.— SriwntA, for unlaw* 
foUj iacitiag and stirring up, and endeavouring to 
awate and stir up, great numbers of her M^esty*s 
fiege sufaicGU, with fbrce of arms, unhiwfully, 
noMaly, and tumultnously, ur assemble together, 
ttd by threats, violence^ and intimidaiioa, unlaw- 
fully to force, and endeavour to force, divers of 
her liajeaty's suhgectv to depart hem tbeir hiring 
awt work. — E^ili, that the defendanU and 
divers otbera did unlawfully meet and lasemble 
togelliar, with duba, sticks, and other oftnsive 
weapons to disturb the tranquillity, peace, and 
goi«l Older of this feala^ and in contempt of her 
Hsjesty th^Queen, and against her peace, her 
crown, and dignity.— NiiUJk, (the common 6mttt 
<br riot), that the defeadants and others unknown 
did nnlawftilly, riotously, and lumultuensly 
SBsanble and continivi together for a kmg space 
af iiBM, to wit, for sis hours or more, to the great 
terror of her Biajesty'slieges, then and there being 
in contemptof the Queen and her laws, and against^ 
the peace of the Queen, her crown, and dignity." 
• TheATTGRNEY-G^NERALf-IwUltake 
any course your Lordship thinks proper* 

The JUDGE : — I confess, 1 think, you will do 
■mch wiser to abandon the last four counts, which 
reuUy relate to actual riot, of which , as against the 
h«1k of the defendants, there is no evidence at dII. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— MyLord, 
I pat Bir. Schoiefidd forward as a prominent 
jostance of one of the defendants who was cer- 
tainly not wilhin that ; and it Is but fair to say, 
that I should not purpose, or at all desire, to deal 
*i very differently with some, ts compared with 
ethers of the defendants, as to lucpose them to a 
punishment so very different. 

The JUDGE : - The questioo we may take to 
be IS the five first oounU. In these the defend- 



ants are all charged either with conspirhif to 
eause an altaration in the laws and constitution, 
by making the pei^ cease frooS labour, or in • 
citing them to do it, which wilF be nearly tli^ 
ssaw thing? Then, as to the fifth count, another 
question must arise about that This count charges 
the defendants for conspiring together with others 
unknown, to eicite her Majesty's lieges to disaf- 
fection and hatred of her laws ; and unlawfully 
to endesvonr U> persuade and encourage the said 
licu^ subjects to unite, confederate, and agree to 
leave their several and respective employments 
and to' produee a cessation of labour ; with intent, 
by so doing, to bring about certain great changes 
in the laws of the realm. It does not charge 
them with conspiring to do anything by violence, 
hot with an endeavour to persuade the people to 
confederate together and leave their emplojgnents, 
so as to produce a cessation of labour, and thereby 
to bring about a change in the lews and consti- 
tution. 1 know there are different opinions in 
very high quarters as to whether that constitutes 
a crime or not. It then becomes a question 
whether you will confine them to the first four 
counts. Therefore, we may consider the riot as 
entirely out of the question. 

the ATTORNEY GENERAL :-.Perhaps 
your Lordship will alkKv me to look at the in- 
dictment My recollection of the count» is not 
sufficiently strong to enable me to make a distinc- 
tion between the sixth and seventh, but I do not 

thmk the sixth and seventh counts involve an ac- 
^tual riot. . 

The JUDGE : - No ; they do not. • You may 

choose to go on with them ; but It seems to me 

very desirable to limit tbe number of counts as 

much, as possible ; and think yon will find that, 

subsUntially, the first four counts comprise all. 

^The indictment was then handed to the Attor- 
ney-Generel for inspection, and at this time the 
jury retired for refreshment] 

Mr. O CONNOR V— [To the Attorney Gene- 
ml.] Give up the whole charge altogether 
agaiost the defendants, %nd it will be dcvng an 
act of grace of which you msy never have such 
anotl^r opportunity during your life,—- 

The jury having returned,—. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said; — I 
thought your Lordship would give me till to- 
morrow mining to consider this matter. I 
shall only say now, that I abandon all charm of 
riot, because I cannot make it out against mU the 
defendants. I thiuk this will relieve your Lonl- 
ship, and come to the same thing. 

Tbe jtJDGE:— That leads us substantially to 
know what you will do; and V think, if not in 
point of form, at least m substance* that limiu 
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it to the offences as chA|^ in tlie early oDOAts. 
Besides, we are not goiftK ^''^ "^ actoal riot ; tbe 
sabstanoe of the ooonts is: — a oonspiracy by 
Ciiusing unlawful assemblies of ftedktioiis< persons, 
and by seditious speeches and placards, &c., to 
bring about a change in the constitution. 

The ATTORNEY- GENERAL :— I believe 
tikat the offence of riot subjects the paities oon- 
▼icted of it to hard labour. I have no desire to 
make any distinction between one set of persons 
and another, with respect to anything of that 
sort; andl beg that that may be distinctly* un- 
Sbrstood. — — 

Mr. DtJNDAS, then rose to address 
the jury on behcdf of one of the defen- 
dants. 

The JUDGE :—W^o do you appear 
for ? ^ 

Mf. DUNDAS c— I appear for Robert 
Brookes, my liord. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — 
I now beg leave to j)ut in all those j)la- 
cards, n^y liord, which were read, some 
of them at one stage of the proceedings, 
and some at another. 1 presume my 
• learned fnends don't want to have £hem 
read over again. 

Mr. DUNDAS-.— -There was one 
read (the conference address) from Mr. 
O'Connor's paper ; that is the only way 
it was read. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — 
It was proved to day. that the stsCtement 
in the paper of the 20th of August, was 
a correct statement. Does any body wish 
it to be read over again ? 

Mr. DUNDAS :— I don't desire it 

Th6 ATimNEY-GENERAL : — 
Your Lordship has Brooke's notes als9. 

The JUDGE :— Yes, I have. I have 
not got the paper headed " Run for 
Gold" yet. 

.Mr. WORTLEY: — The placard, 
*' Run forG^old,^' I think your lordshiphas. 

Sir GREGORY IJEWIN:— It is 
amongst those papers. 

The JUDGE :— Was itTead ? 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— It was 
read on Saturday, my 'Lord, 

Mr. DUNDAS : — May it please your 
Lordship, Gentlemen of the Juiy, the 
-case forthe^rosecution being now closed, 
the Attorney-General in his discretion 
calling no more witnesses on th^ part of 
the prosecution which he is here to con- 
duct, it becomes my duty topreseiu my- 
self now to you as counsel for Robert 



Brooke, and to state to jcra foirfy, as « 
ireeman ought, what fljp the grounds on 
which be says ''not guilty*' Co this 
charge. But, before I proceed to enter 
into his case, allow me to. remind vou, as 
in common conscience to the other de- 
fendants I ought to remind you, that I 
appear but for Robert Brooke alone. The 
other defendants are, some of them, re- 
presented by learned friends of mine, 
whom I rejoice in having associated with 
me in this work of privilege, defending 
those persons entrusted to our charge. 
Other defendants appear here by them- 
selves, to receive atyour hands what they 
claim for them ; thtttfair and liberal con- 
struction of evidence, which I have not 
the slightest doubt you will pay them all» 
even the humblest, as much as if they 
were represented by the highest advocates 
in my own profession, whom I have the 
honour of sitting by at this moment. Af- 
low me to add one more fact, which, I 
trust, from the bediining to the end of 
this case you will bear in mind — that 
each and every ofthose defendants, though 
joined in one, common charge in this in- 
dictment stands, severally, upon his own 
deliverance* And therefore, your charee 
is not, in the first place against iliem a&, 
but it is in the first place with resmect t» 
each, to see whether, by the force of 
truth — by that necessity whicL ought to 
weigh on just-minded men, you find 
yourselves compelled by what has been 
given in evidence to £ud any one of them 
guilty -upon this indictment. I think it 
right to say that, because my privilege to 
address you first arises fn point of senio- 
rity only, and not because of any elo- 
quence I possess, It is simply on this 
account, that I ri^ to address you for 
Brooke, before any one is heara on the 
part of the* other defendants ; or before 
any of them is heard in his own defence. 
Gentlemen, having made these prelimi- 
nary observations, which I trust you will 
not consider ill-timed, I will proceed with 
your leave, to say something on hehalf of 
my client. I think you will remember 
that in the calm and formaP opening of 
this case, which was made by tne Attor- 
ney-General last Wednesday morning, 
that the name of my client never tran- 
spired — that though I sat longing, and ^ 
waiting to know upon what grounds Ro» 
bert Brooke was to be found guilty of this 
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-altkouelK as it was. my dutv to 
do, I watched tlie Attorney -^Gr^neral nova 
the moment he first opened his month till 
tks time he condaded his address, I ne- 
ver had mj attention pointed at all to my 
dienc I do not complain of my learned 
ftiend iiar that ; the multiplicity of the 
defendants make it no such easy matter 
to point ottt to the jury, the particular 
eridence to he applied to each ; hut I 
confess I found it a difficulty^ and, at this 
moment, I find it not only a griev- 
anee, but a considerable burden on 
my hands, that I hod not at first an op- 
portunity of knowinfn what it was, that 
w^ to be immediately pressed on my 
client, and by what species of evi- 
dence it was that they for the prosecu- 
tion songfat conWction at your hands. 
I knew by the indictment the nature of 
the charge they were going to bring 
against him, but when I tell you that that 
indictment contains nine counts, some of 
ibemdifierent from others,^iy , gentlemen, 
yoo know as well as I do, that if it does 
not open a door to vague and undefined 
accusations, it makes it fast against the 
defendant's defence. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral, in his opening puts the- issue on 
this single point. And it is in your re- 
odlectiou — you are my witnesses that 
this is the single charge which he makes 
against all those defendants, including 
my dieiit' He charges the defendants, 
that .by laive assemblages they have en- 
deavoured, Dy force, threats and intimi- 
dation, to breed snch alarm in the coun- 
try as to produce a change in some of 
the great features of the Constitution. 
That is the general charge which the 
Attorney-General has heaped upon all 
the defendants ; and, gentlemen, on my 
client — tliat poor lame man who lives at 
Todmorden, who is thus, with all the 
ttrength of the crown to be borne down 
on this single issue. I say for him, that 
be has done no snch thing ; but that his 
intention, and his act, (if you take the 
whole evidence which touches him at all) 
were to induce the people out on strike 
to adopt the principles of the People's 
Charter. *Ana I say, in the presence of 
the Court, that that is quite a different 
thing from saying, that by threats and 
intimidation he intended to breed such 
alarm in the country, as to produce a 
change in some of the fandamental points 



of th« Constitution. 1 deslare it foiL him* 
that his object was to induce the people 
who were out on strike,, by reasonable 
means-— by such means as I say,. when 
you come to apply your minds to the 
evidence, you will see these means were 
to induce them to adopt the six points of 
the Charter. That is* quite a distinct 
thing. • It is quite consistent with the 
law to endeavour to induce persons out 
on the strike, to adopt (he Charter. Gen- 
tlemen, what was the strike ? I first ask 
what was the strike, and then we will 
see what was the Charter ; and I will say 
that if the men were ou^ on strike, that 
I, if I were a Chartist, might take ad- 
vaniage to induce them to accomplish 
that, by legal enactment, which they think 
will cure the mischiefs which brought 
that strike about. I know that is a bold 
proposition, but it is one which in a free 
country a freeman has a right to make, 
and my client is determined to abide by 
iL He js determined to show that he 
had no intention by force, threats, or in- 
timidation, to do anything to induce those 
people who are out on a strike, to come < 
into the principles of the People's Char- 
ter. If ne had sought by bayonet, by 
pistol, and violence of that kind, to bring 
about the Charter, no doubt it would 
have been illegal; but they would find 
that he had done no such thing. You 
will find, in respect to my client, that he 
had no intention to do so. He did by 
moral, not physical force, endeavour to 
bring about the enactment of the 
six points of the Charter. Now, gen- 
tlemen, I ask you what was the strike ? 
you remember, all of you who live 
m this part of the country, the be- 
ginning, and the origin, very likely, of 
the difierences between the working men 
and their masters. I am not here, curi- 
ously, to dive into the particular causes^ 
which, in this part of the country, or in 
any other, brought about the disagree- 
ments between the working men and 
their masters ; enough for me that the 
working men were, in many parts of the 
country, extremely dissatisfied with their 
wages ; that they were, in different parts 
of the country, under an expectation, 
(whether well or ill founded it is not for 
me to say,) that their wages were siill p 
be more reduced ; — and that the woiking 
men of the country had^at that time, as- 
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■embleci together (as they were entitled 
to do under the law made on that behalf) 
to consider for themselves that qneation, 
which has, again and asain, met oar ears 
in the coarse of this inaniry — whether 
for a " fair day's work tney could not 
have a fair day's wages.'* 1 say that by 
law they had a perfect right to it. Every 
working man in EnsUmd. has a fight to 
sell his labour to the best advantage. As 
the masters are protected, so are the men. 
The masters may meet together and 
combine to see what wases they may 
give, and so may the men m order to de- 
termine what wages they will accept from 
the masters. My learned friend has 
thought that it was -lio affair of his to 
election that, but the juiy are cognizant 
of this, that the law is, that the working 
men may meet together without fear of 
consequences to consider what is best for 
them on the subject of wages. I refer 
to the 6th of Geo. IV. cap. 129, made 
in July 182d, which I say bears me out 
fully in that particular* I refer especially 
to the 4th section of that act which pro- 
vides that the act '' shall not extend to 
subject any persons to punishment who 
shall meet together for the* sole purpose 
of consulting upon, and determining the 
rate of wages at prices which the persons 
present at such meeting, or any of them, 
shall require or demand for nis or her 
work.** There is a .protection there for 
every person, the working man whoever 
he be, whether wisely^ or unwisely, whe- 
ther reasonably or unreasonably dissa- 
tisfied, has a full right, under the sanction 
of this law, to meet his fellow-workmen, 
and to consider in what manner they 
might bring about a better rate of wages. 
And you will find that at all those meet* 
ings which were held in different parts of 
the country, Ashton, Stalybridge, Roy- 
ton, Baccup, and other places which were 
alluded to .before— what is called the 
invasion of Manchester, (and, I am 
not goinK to defend any violence or in- 
temperance of conduct that may hajre 
been used at those meetings.) — You 
will find that the working men, whether 
they turned out at their pwn accord, 
or joined others who forced them out, 
had invariably held these meetings for 
the purpose o> discussing the question of 
jrages, though very often Chartists were 
^.resent ; and the question was frequently 



pat, whether it was a wage or a Clnulist 
meeting. But does any one doobt, tliat 
the original object of those meetings 
was to efibct a better nemunerauon for 
labour ? Does any doubt, that the peiw 
sons then assembled, might not consider 
whether they could.be better paid for 
their laboar, or that they thougbt, who* 
ther reasonably or no, I shall not slop ip 
enquire, that they woald nut have betfisr 
pay for. their wo^, — ^that the working 
man's wages would always have a teiH 
dencyto depresriontintil that was granted, 
namely, the Charter, whereby the work* 
ing men would, as they thought, be iiltH 
mately a gainer. ■ I am no Chartist, but 1 
differ immensely from many persons wlw 
think the Charter contains in it nothing 
of troth. ' I have strong opinion in poli- 
tics, but for the life of .me, 1 never cooM 
look down on a man as a bad man or « 
bad subject, because he differed with me in 
politics. I have lived to see some of those 
opinions whicb, when young, isnd I am 
now old, were reprobated and denounced 
as heretical and dangerous, and adopted 
as government measures, and that by the 
very people, whose language was ever 
leadilv employed in besmearing those, 
who dared to indulge them, mtL every 
exnression of contempt and abominatioD, 
as bad subjects, and as open enemies to 
the constitution.* There is one of the 
points. of the Charter to which I shall 
call your attention ; it is the vote by bal- 
lot Who does not remember, thai 
twenty years ago, any person advocating 
the ballut, would have oeen looked upon 
almost as u wild man, and put down .by 
the common consent of all parties, as » 
madman ; whereas now, it is impossible 
to go into any company or society, where 
you do not find people saying, either 
that they are for the ballot, or that it is a 
matter, which, when more duly consi- 
dered, they may fall into. You can go 
no where iq which this much maUnied 
mode of voting does not find defenders. 
I know that many honest and wcQ mean- 
ing men are opposed to the ballot, just 
as very hanest men have .withstood for a 
time, and afterwards yielded a reluctanc 
assent, to a great deal of the constitution 
as it now is. But, for all that, if there 
be truth in a political princinle, depAid 
upon it, sooner or later, it will become' a 
part of the constitution, in spite of all 
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opposition that might be laised against 
it. I hare* thrown out these obsenra- 
uon», becaiiBe it seemad to have been 
uken for graoted, dnring the greater, part 
of inir learned friend s addre&s, that, to 
be a Chartist, is to be a dangerous man, — 
that a man who sought any change at 
f]], wished ' to upset the constitution. 
Just as if a man could not put forth his 
▼lews, and promote them by moral 
means — ^by argument, and by takiotr 
advantage of the generally expressed 
opinion of the couotrv, without having 
II desire U> oTertnm tl^ constitution of 
the ooimtry. Myieamed friend seems 
to have thought, that a man could not 
be a Chartiat, or such a thing as a Char^ 
tist, witboat being dangerous to the state, 
and without endeavouring to make a fun- 
damental inroad on the principles of the 
coiwtiUftion* Now, gentlemen, this strike, 
as I s«d, was upon wages; my client was a 
Chartist, fie thought, among other 
things, that it was not necessaiy that mem- 
ben of parliament should have any pro- 
perty qnalification when they sat there. 
I am sare I sliould be a Tery unworthy 
Seotrhman if I were to say, that I did not 
think that a rexy bad law which makes a 
proper^ qiudification necessary. Thereare 
fifty-sixmemberBthat comefrom Scotland, 
ttkd notone of them has any oualification at 
<di— '(Langhter)— and also the members of 
otir Unireraities. So you see, there are in 
this Charter some things not so absolutely 
reprdienstUe but that hone^men may be 
persuaded of theirtruth, and may thinkuiat, 
if carried into effect, the working men may 
be better off than they are at present Now, 
then, there beinff a strike, the men who 
took part in it, uioogbt they never would 
be better off till .they got tlie Charter. I 
^J a Chartist has a right to stand by 
snd Bay to the working people, or to any 
people. who are <fiscontented with their 
^•ges, if lawfully discontented,—'' I ap- 
prove of your staying out of your work 
till such time as the Charter, Iff becom- 
ing the law of the land, makes you better 
^ respect of your wages." Just cast 
your eye back for a moment, to what was 
tbe condition of the country from the end 
^ July up to the Idth or 16th of August 
In different parts of the country Uiere 
^^ thousands of persons out of work, 
^'diink you have it in evidence, that 
' eoQe of those persons could pot get into 



work again ; that whether it be true or 
false of many, it certainly was true of one 
or two mill-owners, that they shut their 
doors for a month, and would not take 
the work people in again though they 
applied for work. That was the account 
of one witness called by the prosecution. 
You will find, gentlemen, no great dis* 
approval on the part of the shopkeepers, 
of those parties out on strike ; but you 
will find that those persons out on strike 
were taught to believe that it would be a 
good thing not only for the working 
classes, but even for the shopkeepers 
themselres* if the Charier could be con- 
stitutionally carried, and, therefore, those 
Sersons who were Chartists — I am not 
efending their intemperance, but leading 
your minds to a point where my client is 
brought into the field — many of the 
Chartists wLo attended those meetings 
always ended their speeches with, " a fair 
day's wases for a fair day's work," and,. 
" we wiu keep out until the Charter be- 
comes the law of the land."^ I maintain, 
that that was perfectly lawful for them. 
The strike having continued, and this 
view of Chartism having been, no doubt, 
strongly entertained by the working peo- 
ple; what happened, it is a most astonish- 
ing thing, that so' many people in so 
many different parts of the country, with 
no particular leadler, but under^ some 
benign influence,--r under the influence 
of what may be csdled the love oC " peace, 
law, and order," although they broke the 
peace here and did not keep order there, 
yet, generally, under some such influ- 
ence, though out of work for many and 
many a day, they congregated in great 
numoers widiont doing any great vio- 
lence to person or proper^. It is 
certainly a very remarkaole circumstance. 
My learned friend, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, gave his full admiration to many of 
the parties so engaged, and I believe that 
it could not hare nappened in any other 
country ; that thousanas of persons should 
be in the greatest necessity, and yet do 
no act of nolence to life, and that acts of , 
violence to property, for their own pri- 
vate gain, were almost nothing at all. 
It is true that some provisions were taken, 
and some pounds of money demanded ; 
but there is no proof of any man having 
been actuated by motives purely selfish. 
It is a most surprising and astonbhing the 
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UuDg, and one cannot help wondenag 
at the conduct of those men, who, under 
no other guidance than that of " peace, 
law, and order ''-^words which the At- 
torney-General says, were only put into 
their mouth — that this large hody of 
men should he so long on the face of the 
country, without doing any damage at 
all, either to life, or limh ; and scarcely 
any to the property of any individual. 
However, they got to Manchester, and I 
will take them from the time, when 
Manchester is first spoken of, (I think 
the 9th of August,) you will find that 
there was a great meeting at Ashton, from 
^vliich the people proceeded to Manches- 
ter. On the 16th or 17th of that month 
there was to he a meeting of delegates in 
Manchester. But what was the evidence 
of that meeting at Aahton going to Man- 
chester ? You have the evidence of 
Turner, that Pilling, one of the defen- 
dants, said he wished to go to Man- 
chester with the men, to meet the masters, 
as the masters would not meet them ; to 
ohtain a fair day's wages for a fair day's 
work, and not resume lahour till tliey 
got the wages of 1840. Now, these are 
parties that advanced on Manchester, 
that is the first time we hear of any party 
going into it. At this time, also, some 
mills weie stopped^ hut no damage was 
done to life, limb, or property, by that 
body of people which advanced on Man- 
chester. Before this time, there can be 
no doubt that the Chartists intended to 
have a great meeting in Manchester, on 
the 16th or 17th ot August, on several 
grounds. First, there had been some fall- 
ing out in the body, and they thought it 
desirable to have a meeting of delegates, 
so that they should, in some way or other, 
settle these things among themselves ; to 
take their organization (for they had a 
right to be organizeii, if they kept the 
peace) into consideration, in order to see 
whether it required alteration. Secondly, 
those persons were to meet as delegates, 
were to celebrate the 1 6th of August, the 
day when Mr. Hunt's monument was to 
be fairiy opened to the public. My client 
Brooke, who lives, as you have heard, at 
Todmorden, he was appointed a delegate 
at Manchester. Is there any thing un- 
lawful in being a delegate r I appre- 
hend there is nuiliing unlawful in oeing 
A delegate from any particular narty oil 



Chartists, to meet other Cbartiats, to di»- 
cuss those subjects to which I have re- 
ferred. The first time we hear of him — 
the first notice we have of Robeit Brooke, 
at all, in this case is, the evidence you 
have of his being at a conference meet- 
ing on the 17th of August, iu Mr. 
Scliolefield's chapel, in Manchester. 
Now, gentlemen, there cannot he a 
doubt, if you take the evidence of Cart- 
ledge and Griffin, I^th of whom have 
been put forward, on the other side, as 
parties who must know the truth of the 
matter — there cannot he the least doubt 
but that assemblage, at Manchester, was 
wholly irrespective of, and UDCounected 
with, the turn out in different pigts of the 
country. For weeks and weeks before 
the stnke took place, it had been aixanged 
that they should hold that meeting m 
Manchester. In the first place, I will 
refer to Cartledge's evidence. He sajs, 
" I w^as a delegate ; I did not intend to 
do any thing iUegd. There was a con- 
ference to be held between the delegates 
and the Executive committee. It was 
to meet about Hunt's monument*** 
Yon have afterwards, gentlemen, evi- 
dence from . Griffin to the same cfTect, — 
that the meeting was projected several 
weeks before the strike, and therefore the 
delegates might he reasonably there, ac- 
cording to the projected plan of meeting 
together for the purpose of looking into 
the concerns of their body, to see if theie 
was anything unlawful in it, to settle the 
differences existing between their leaders, 
about opinions, and, at the tame time, to 
have a meeting in reference to the cele- 
bration of the opening of Hunt's monu« 
ment. But was Mr. Hunt's monument 
a reasonable thing that the delegates 
should meet at Manchester, on the 16th 
of August, or was it only an excuse for 
their being there ? Why you have it in 
evidence from Mr. Mullen, a policeman, 
in Manchester, that for years and years 
before, there had been always meetings 
on that i3ay ; that the year belore last, 
he witnessed an assemblage of 2,000 
persons in honour of the memory of Mr. 
Hunt; and that, on the last 16th of 
Autfust, a similar manifestation was in- 
tended. That is Mr. Mullen's testimony ; 
he said notices were put up that there was 
to be this meeting. I will remind you 
of one of these notices which were i€ad| 
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pttbluhing to all the world, that Hunt's 
mofnumeQt was to be opened the 16th of 
AogasL « 

The JUDGE : —Wcfe these notices 

pot in P 

Mr. BAINES: — I shall pot these 
placards in. I shall take care that your 
Lordship is furnished with them. 

Mr. DUNDAS :—! shall now read a 
placard which will certify beyond all 
manner of doubt, that the delegates did 
not go there for the purpose of taking 
advantage of any strike, or do anything 
that was illegal ; but they went there for 
the purpose, as proved by Cartledge and 
CvTimB, fof iheir own particular interests ; 
and, in the next place, for the purpose of 
cdebratiag the monumentof Hunts anni- 
versary Here is the placard that was 
put ottt, what the authorities read, what 
every one who had eyes in his head could 
have seen, and, which was seen by 
M'MoUen and Beswick. This is supposed 
to have been published on the 1st of 
August. 

" HUNT'S MONUMENT. 

*' Men of MaDCbeeter, Salford, and the tur- 
nraading towns and villaget,be at your poitt! — 
In conformity with the announcement of, the 
oommittee In the placards pienonaly issued, we 
herelij give instnietions to be observed on the 
16th of August, 1842, when 

''A GRAND PROCESSION 
** Will take place to celebrate the completion of 
the monument, in memory of the late 

'• HENRY HUNT, ESQ. 

*' Those trades who resolve to join in the Pro- 
cession, are requested to meet the members of 
the National Charter Association, and other 
frknda of Henry Hunt, in Stephenson's-sqoare, 
preeudy at ten o'clock in the furenoon, where 
the procession will be formed, and thence march , 
in due order, headed and conducted by two 
Marshals, through the following streets : — 
namely, Lever-street, Piccadilly, London road, 
to Ardwick-green» there to meet the patriot 

"O'CONNOR. 
^ After which to move down Rusholme-road, 
Ozford-road, Peter«street, passing which the 
bands are instructed to play ' The Dead March.' 
It will next move along Deansgate, St. Ann's- 
square, Market-street, Oldham-street, Oldham- 
road, Butler-street, to the Rev. J. Scbolefield's 
burial-giound, where Feargus O'Connor, Esq., 



tod the del^gstsB froSi variow parts of the 
country will address the people." 

" Thomab Railton, / »•»*•«•• 

And' then there is a postscript, which is 
very much to be remarked for the pro- 
priety of its language. 

** The committee most urgently and respset^ 
fully beg that all who jom the procession will 
observe the same sobriety and deeorum for which 
onr former gatherings have been so admiiably 
distinguished, and thus give another indicatioB 
of our regard for paAca, law, and omoBm." 

Now, on the 1st of August, was there anj 
indication of this outbreak P — Was there 
any indication that the delegates wonld 
take advantage of the strike, to upset the 
government and the constitution P It 
was stated, that on the 17th of August, 
Feaixiis O'Connor, and the delegates of 
the Chartists, were to meet for that pur- , 
pose. It appears there was to be a oall 
m Carpenters* Hall» and the announce* 
ment of it was placarded over Manches- 
ter« and then arose the strike. The 
workmen of the neighbouring towns 
advanced on Manchester, and those 
difficulues and breaches of the public 
peace, of which you have heard, ensued. 
And what did these men and Chartists 
do p Why, they desired nothing like 
overturning the constitution, oiAreaking 
the peace, or upsetting the civil govern- 
ment, and, thenebv introducing that law 
of disorder and destruction, which the 
learned counsel on the other side would 
have you believe. They intended to do 
nothing more than that which I say they 
had a right to do, but whicfi right the^ 
waived, rather than endanger the pubhc 
peace; for, to their honour, be it said* 
they issued placards, announcing their 
intention to postpone the opening of 
Hunt's monument, least any breacn of 
the peace should occur. I am obliged 
thus to introduce this matter, in order to 
show why my client was at the confer- 
ence. , 

** Procession and Meeting prohibited by the 
Authorities.— The oommittee for the erectioB of 
Hunt's Monument respectfully inform the .pub- 
lic, that, in consequence of the very unexpected 
excitement of the town of Manchester and its vi- 
cinity, occasioned by a turn-out for an advance 
of wages, they have decided that the proccssioa 
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abd meeting in Mr. Sdioleileld*8 premiMi, ataa* 
nonnoed in former billa for the.lfitli of Aiigait» 
1842, wm not take i^noe; ktt it thmdd give «b 
onMctmity to increue tbiat excitement, the 
odium and eonseqne&oes of which ha^ been at- 
tempted to be fixed on the Chartist bodj. 

** The Tea*paHy and ball, M by former biUif 
will take place in the evening, at Carpenten' 
Halli 

" N.B. A nnmber of Tery neat ehina modeli 

.of the monument have arrived, and will be ex- 

poaed for tale on that day, at from it. 4dL to 

If. %iL each ; the profits of which are for the 

finds of the monument 

" J. SGHOLEFIELD, Chainhan." 

Tbdt was an announcement which the 
aathorities saw with their eyes. It was 
issued hy the Chartist hody, in order that 
peace might he kept, and order promoted 

. .la- that part of her Majesty's dominions. 
Well then, the strike continued ; the men 
hwS a right to talk ahout wages ; many 
of them, no douht, hehaved tumultuously. 
The meeting of delegates took place, and 
I see no reason why they snould ndt 
meet Brooke was appointed a delegate 
from Todmorden, and he went, as the 
evidence .of Canledge and Griffin tells us, 
to the conference of Scholelield's chapel. 
He was none of the executive, he issued 
no addrc|8 ; it is quite clear that the ad- 
dress isslbd hy the executive committee, 
was in no way. brought home to him. He 

' might be, for anything we know to the 
contrary, at Todmorden when that ad- 
dress was issued. We have nothing to 
show that it ever was in his hands. He had 
nothing to dp with the concgcting, writing, 
or amending of it It was on the 16th 
of August he came to Manchester. The 
first time we hear of him at the conference 
is on the 17th of August Well, on the 
17th of August what do we find him 
doing P not one single word is proved to 
have fallen from his lips ; neither Cart- 
ledge nor Griffin speax one single syl- 
lable of evidence, which affects this man, 
except, that he was inithe conference. At 
that conference the delegates came to a 
refolntion which I shall read with confi- 
dence, as being quite consistent with the 
case which I set up for my client ; that 
he had no hand in that strike, but that 
he did approve of ihe people* making use 
of that stnke for their own benefit; it ap- 
pears there was a difference of opinion. 



as to wbethfr that resoliition to whiek I 
am about to draw your attention, aboald 
be adopted or not Twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight voted for the resoliition — 
seven or eight voted in the minority. We 
do not know who they were, hut we know 
that certain persons to the nnmber of 
seven or eight, thoi^ht it right to vote 
against the resolution. Th^ bad their 
own reasons for doing so ; hot the majo- 
rity carried it» and the resolation was 
come to. And what was the resolation ? 
— ^I pray you attend to eveiy word of it, 
for if I understand the pieaning of lan- 
guage, and taking it as proved that the 
delegates were there for the purpose of 
looking after the affain of the Chartist 
body, 1 say yon cannot extract from Ais 
resolution, any thing prejudicial to ny 
client The following is the resolutimi : 
«<That whilst the Chartiit body did not origi. 
Bate the present cenation firom labonr ^ 
I say. they did not originate it, it was 
originated by the workmg men in all 

Salts of the country. The working men 
ad a right to cease from labour, and they 
had a perfect right to stay out, till thev 
got a proper remuneration for dieir 
labour :— 

*' This oonforence of delegates, from variooi 
parti of England, expren their deep tympathj 
with their oonstitoents, the working men now 
on strike, and that we strongly approve the ex- 
tension and ootttinnance of their present straggle 
till the People's Charter heoomes alegislativa 
enactment, and decide, forthwith, to issae an 
address to that efiTect, and we pledge ovrselvcs, 
on our return to dor localities, to give a proper 
direction to the people's efforts." 
Had the conference of delegates no right 
to express their sympathy with their con- 
stituents, the working people. I sa^ they 
have, both as men, ana, accordme to 
law, as subjects. I know of no law which 
can prevent these men from expressing 
their deep sympathy wiih, and commis- 
seration K>r, the' turn-outs, on account of 
the wronp, if they suffered any, and the 
inconveniences, if any, to which they were 
exposed. And . they did express " their 
deep sympathy with their constituenis, 
the working men now on strike." — ^And 
had they no ri^ht to ''approve the exten- 
sion and continuance of their present 
struggle ?" — ^Yes, I say I have a right as 
an independent man in this country to 
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sUnd by usv JNUty om on «tfike, afid 
approve of tbetr conduct in bulding oot, 
till they considered tbemsdrei redrened. 
I have a rig^it to do 90^ provided I do 
not by force, or intimidation, or unlawful 
means do that which is charged in the 
lodicliDent against my client — "We 
strongly approve of the extension and 
continuance of their present struggle, till 
the People 8 Charter becomes a l^slative 
enactment ;" — till such time as the wrongs 
of those people are remedied by the par- 
liament — by a legislative enactment 
That is the meaning of the resolution. 
*'We delegates stand by and see you 
workmen out on strike, and we approve 
of yonr standing out till your grievances 
■re removed, and the evils under which 
vou softer are remedied, and they won't 
be remedied till the Charter is obtained." 
— That may be wrong. I don't say the 
Chartists are right I have my own 
opinions, whether universal suflrage be a 
good thing, or whether any several ex- 
tension of the franchise, .could possibly 
be a' remedial measure for the working 
classes. That is another question. We 
live in a free country, and the working 
men have a right to consider these points 
in politics for themselves, and if they do 
not break the law, which, in this instance. 
I submit to you, under his Lordshipt 
direction, they have not done, they 
have a right to meet and consider the 
question of wages, or the principles of the 
Charter, and to express their opinions 
upon them, although, in doing so., they 
may be laughed at by tcftne, and looked 
down upon, attacked and denounced, by 
other portions of the commuuitv. This 
lesoltttion wa84X>me to by the delegates ; 
and will any one say that Brooke, of 
Todmorden, who has never been heard 
of, in connection with this outbreak, in 
other parts of the country ; who lias never 
been spoken to tUl the 17th of August, 
Fhen he was concurring in that resolu- 
tion, — will any one say he committed a 
crime ? — He was not the author of that 
address. I think no one says it' was 
mentioned before the meeting of dele- 
gates. But it was quite clear that he 
was at the conference, as a representative 
ftom a different part of the country. All 
he had to do was, to approve of, or 
disuent from the resolution. I sub- 
mit to you there is no crime in tliat. 



He had a perfcel right to be there. 
And though yon or I may think his 
opinions extnsmely bad ones, yet, the 
law has not set any seal on him, that he 
should not hold those opinions. ^I think 
the Chartist opinions, as I said before, 
are, some of tnem, perfecdy wild, bad, 
and dangerous. But then the law does 
not say that men are not to hold and 
express them. They are only to take 
care that they do so lawfully ; ii my client 
voted with the minority on that resolution, 
he was doing what was perfecdy legal. 
He also had a right to vote in the majo- 
rity; the resolution itself being legal, and 
expressed in a perfectiy le^ manner 
Now, what is the next thing you hear of 
Brooke, of Todmorden ; you hear of him 
next day down at Todmorden* You heaK 
of him at a meeting there, where he is 
spoken to by one witness. At a meetins: 
where there was a good deal, of distuif|| 
ance — a good deal -of noise; where, imi 
doubt, considerable excitement prevailed; 
as always will be the case in England^ 
particularly whtre there is no person to 
lead-^no person to keep order, and where 
every person is trying to set his word in. 
You hear of him no where after this, 
until the time he is taken in September. 
Now attend to what you hear of him in 
Todmorden, on tiie 18th of August. 
William Heap says, he wos at Bassin- 
stone, where there wai^ a meeting and 
that Brooke was there; and that Brooke 
said, he had been at a delegate meeting ; 
and there came three letters from a man 
whose name he would Jiot telL He men- 
tioned a great number of persons that 
were to. back him. ,. He said, they were 
gone to Leeds, and had driven the bar* 
racks, and were masters of thd town at 
that minute. If he said that, it was a 
foolish thing ; but was it illegal to say 
that he had heard so ? But, gentiemen» 
,do you believe that all he said at that time 
was told to you ? Why, genderoen, there 
is nothing so difficult, or so dangerous, 
as 't& rely on the evidence of a maUi 
who, undMoking to report what he hears, 
tells you only a portion of it I; think 
we heard one man saying he copld not 
tell, whether the word was a ''bloody 
resolution," or a " bloody revolution," or 
a*" bloodless revolution." When you 
come . to measure a man's guilt by what 
he saj8, and that all vou have of Iii^ Ian- 
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gmgift U whcft a perws goivg in die 
midst of a crowd can Mny away with 
him, you have a very deUcate task to 
perform indeed. It is very difficult for 
the jary to rely on the report of a man 
who has not broaghl yon the whole of 
the argument, or who makes it more or 
less t^ the exact truth. There was an- 
other example of this in the course of the 
case. Another witness said he was not 
sure whether it was " Hoole" — the name 
of a magistrate in Salford — and ** Dick ;" 
or "fool" and "Dick," meaning Mr. 
Cohden. What a difference this makes ! 
Why it gives a different character to the 
whole thing. Now, if this person was 
the only witness to the whole transaction, 
what reliance could be placed on hism;- 
curacy ? But had the witness in this case 
with uim some other persons in order to 
corrobomtc his testimony? It suinds on the 
uncorroborated testimony of the man whose 
report of what occun-ed at this meeting 
you have heard. It is for you to say, 
whether he is not mistaken. On the 6th 
of September, Brooke ( who was sitting at 
home at the time, where he was always 
ready to be found if any one came after 
him,) is apprehended by a constable. 
Great stress has been laid upon whatBrooke 
then said : " If I had known you were 
coming I would not have had any books 
or papers to be seen." Why, scarcely any 
person connectet^with politics would like 
a domiciliar)' viut paid him by a friendly 
policeman — his next neighbour, perhaps, 
•—no one would like such a visitor to 
come into his house and take all his pa- 
pers. It was not only those miseraole 
scratches of paper that were laid before 
yo% already that were taken, but a whole 
bundle of papers. It was natural, then, 
for this man to say, " If I had known 
that 3*uu were coming I should not have 
had either books or papers in the house." 
But what were those papers ? Why, they^ 
gave us a diary of all that occurred at the 
conference as affecting him and his con- 
stituents. Again and again, as thtf evi- 
dence shows, " no violence," " no phy- 
sical force '* had been inculcated by him ; 
and the constable who told us what passed 
at Basstnstone, stated that Brooke, at the 
termination of his discourse, many a time 
advised the people to behave peaceably. 
Now, that is the case against him. He 
is never mentioned at all except when 



Cartledge and GriSn speak o£ faiin. And 
when the constables brother (,Hesp). 
speaks of the meeting at Bassinstone^ 
I want to know if any fair person, with a 
candid mind, will say, " There is a person 
conspiring with, and aiding and abetting 
others who are assembled in large and 
tumultuous bodies to effect a change in 
the constitution, by urging the six p<»nts 
of the Charter." Gentlemen, I hope bet- 
ter things for Brooke. But my learned 
friends, ieeling that the case was weak as 
against my client — knowing that he had 
not been seen in any part of the country 
doing any word or art, whftt did they do f 
They put in the Executive Address m 
order to lead you to believe, that> il 
found at Todmorden, it must have beea 
brought there by Brooke, tlie schoolmaster* 
But the witness says the Executive Ad- 
dress was posted up on the 17th of 
August, at which ume, it is in evidence,, 
that Brooke was in Manchester. He had 
no more to do with the introduction of 
that address into Todmorden, than the 
constable himself. It was posted up 
there by some other person, and la 
Brooke to be answerable for other persons 
dcts P A man has enough to do now a 
days, to look after himself, and I tsusi 
you will not, by such accumulative 
^idence as you have heard, press dowm 
a man against whom nothing has beem 
proved beyond his attending a conference 
on the 17th, and his attending a meeUng 
at Bassinstone. But I think it is right to 
have a look at this Executive Address,, and 
see whether it will bear this terrible in- 
terpretation which my learned friend the 
Attorney -General has put upon it* When 
you come to look upon it, you may see it 
is a foolish proclamation, but we live in 
tlie days of foolish proclamations — it 
may be a silly thing, but if you believe 
that the|inteution of the person who wrote 
it was a good intention — il you believe 
that my client was at other times a peace- 
able person, then I say that, as it respects 
him, you are bound to give it the most 
liberal construction you possibly can. 
But, let us see it, gentlemen ; I submit to 
you, that it is, in fact, an argument for 
better wages, until such time as the 
Charter was lawfully carried. And if 
tliat is the fair construction to put upon 
it, although there may be a hard word 
here, and a nunseusipal word there, you 
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sire not to connder it sedidocni. Any 
man reading it with tbe coiDmoa eyes 
Which nature has given him will see that 
k >ts merely a proclamation of strong 
views about a stride for wages at the lime 
it was published, ^he Attorney-General, 
you will remember, read a great portion 
of It in bis address, and I think it proper 
to introduce it to your notice on this side 
before T sk down. 

** Brother £hsrtisU,—Thegreat political tmtha 
vliich have Imod ^tated during the last half 
memAmY, have <«t length aroused the d^praded 
■ad insulted white sUves of England to a sense 
of their duty to tbemselTea, their children, and 
their eoaatry." 

White slayes! I confess, I think there are 
many oftheworking classes in fkigland very 
much in the condition of white slavery. 
I think there are a great number of per- 
sons indeed, who may be well called 
•* white slaves ;** whose wages are wretched, 
whose condition is misei^ble, who, by 
reason cf tbe meanness of tbeir condi- 
tion, "Were destitute of that, which con- 
stituted the best solace of Englishmen — 
that which might be said, even to make 
life itself desirable — domestic camfort; 
who are poor, ill-clad, and have little or 
no education. I do not put the blame 
on any one. Perhaps we ought all of us 
to take a little of the blame on ourselves, 
hot, however that may be, the fact is un- 
questionable, that a large portion of the 
working classes are steeped in the deepest 
poverty, and their education is at the 
very lowest condition — they are, at best, 
" white slaves." I should not have < 
called your attention to that, if the Al- , 
tomey-General had not appeared to have \ 
expr^sed so much astonishment at the , 
term, " white slaves/' as an expression ! 
of almost ferocity. The address goes ' 
on^— '^Tens of thousands have dung' 
down their implements of labour.** They 
have^ — ^ Your task-masters tremble at 
your enei^, and expecting masses 
eagerly watch this, the great crisis of our 
cause.' By ta^-masters are meant, 
those masters by whose reduction of 
wages* the turn-out was caused ; — ** La- 
bour must no longer be the common 
frey of roasters and rulers." That is the | 
laikgnagA of proclamations, they we al- 1 
ways grandiloquent, in a style halP-Os- ' 
nan,— half-Buonaparte — a sort of fluurisb ; 



with which high-sonnding proclamations 
are sometimes heralded in. In common 
sense, we make out the meaning of these 
words to be this : — For the last half cen- 
tury a struggle for wages has been going 
on, but the working men have effected 
little by tbeir exertions. But now the 
question appears to have taken hold of 
the public miud, and we are in a posi- 
tion to achieve the object we have in 
view, if we only make a proper use of 
this favourable opportunity. # That is a 
fair construction to put on these words, 
and I leave it to yourselves whether it is 
a natural construction. 

** Labour must no longer be the common prer 
of masters and rulers. Intelligence has beamed 
upon the mind of tbe bondsman, and he has 
been convinced that all wealth, comfort, and 
produce, every thing valuable, useful, and ele- 
gant, have sprung from the palm of his hand/' — 

I beg leave to say that it is true. It is 
from the palm of the working man s 
band and the sweat of his brow — it is 
from tbe industry of our population, that 
this great nation has grown up to what it 
is — a nation of great power — of indepen- 
dent men of large property, and all this 
results from the industry of the common 
people. 

** He feels that his eottage is emptf , his back 
thinly clad, his cJhildren breadless, himself hope- 
less, his mind hanssed, and his body punished, 
that undue riches, luxury, and gorgeous plenty 
m^^ be heaped in the palaces of the task-mas- 
ters, and flooded in the granaries of the op- 
pressor.^ 

Large, grand, eloquent words these — 
strongly putting a difference between the 
poor and the rich, but the meaning when 
fairly taken is — " You have not enough of 
wages — you have a right to have more — 
you have a right to have your case well 
considered by the parliament, and you 
never will have it well considered by par- 
liament till the Charter be tbe law of the 
land." You may not be that way of 
thinking, btU they are, and if they speak 
their opinions like men, they may be out 
argued or laughed at, if you please, but 
they should not be prosecuted, for hold- 
ing t)iose sentiments. 
#" Natvra, God# and reason have condemned 
this ine^oaKlyr and in the thunder of a people's 
voice it iBust perish for ever." 
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That IS OssiaD agniii 

'* He koowt thai labour, the ml pnpaiy of 
•ocietjy the sole oiigui of aocmniilated pf op <r ty» 
the tint cMite of lU nattoDal vealtht aod the 
odIt rappofter, defender, and ooDtribiitor to the 
greatiMU of our eoantry, is not potaened of the 
fame legal protection whiih is given to those 
lifeless effects, the hooses, ships, and machinery, 
srhich labour have alone created.'* 

Gentlemen, I can andentand a work- 
ing man hlHng thai view — I ran nnder- 
•taiid cbal the working man, who getii up 
efiriy) goes to hed late, and eali the bread 
of carefulness, who. is thinly dad, and 
destitute of home, of all those things 
which form the comforts of domestic life. 
•*-I can easily imagine that man believ- 
ing that labour, which forms his only 
property, is not enough respected * and 
protected by the law.— I can easily un- 
derstand him looking on the great mter- 
ests of the merchant — lookinsr at his pro- 
perty in ships» in houses, and machinery. 
— I can easily imagine him saying, th^ 
tilings are protected by the law, more than 
the sweat of my brow is protected ; he 
may be wrong, but if it be his true sen- 
^ment, — if he believes in his consienoe 
that is wages are not protected, I say, 
that if he sets to his seal as a truth, that 
he bas wrongs that ought to be redressed, 
and rights which ought to be preserved 
to hitad by the government, he ought not 
to be punished lor holding that cminion. 
^"He knows that if labour"-— (This is 
the proclamation still) " has no protection, 
wages cannot be upheld nor in the slightest 
degree regulated, until every workman of 
twen^-one years of age,and'of saiie mind, 
is on the same political levfel as the em- 
ployer."* Then com^ on universal suflhiffe. 
Here is an ailment by persons who 
think universal suffinage is a cure for all 
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disorders* I do not tbink so. 
think a very honest man may think so. 
These are matters about which bonest 
men may differ widely. I have lived to 
see an esLtension of the iranchise, which 
people twenty years ago wiyld have died 
to think it would co so far. And in all 
parts of England, whether, or in your own 
county before me, I find that the fran- 
chise bas extended verv much within the 
lost few years. And I think it wouldibe 
too moch for any one to say, that he is a 
bad subject who sought a further exten- 



sion of it, or who held opinions, however 
enoneons, on this point. 

** He knows that the Charier would remove 
hy universal wif, eipnssed in miivcnal suft^gc^ 
the heavy load of taies ^hich bow crash the 
existence of the laboni^ and cripple the efforts 
of oomtneroe. 

Some of us may differ much with the 
author of the address, as to the mode in 
which commerce is to be relieved, but 
every person may have his own view in 
that matter without being guilty of crime. 
One hears the strongest opinions on that 
point; some parties say, that.a^repeid of 
the corn-laws would introduce peace and 
plenty in a moment, while others lift up 
their eyes and laugh at them for avowing 
the opinion ; but a man has a right to 
his opinions, and it ivould not be worth 
while living in England one hour longer 
if ever the law allowed one man to smite 
another fop his opinions. Cod fovbid, 
that we should be living in England un- 
der such* a state of things, I think that, 
if any man lairly avows his opinions, 
however erroneous they may be, he is 
entitled to respect. ■ 

** That it would give cheap govermneat aa 
well as cheap lood, high wsges as well aa Umt 
taxes, bring happiness to the hearthstone, plenty 
to the table, proteettou to the old, education to 
the young, permanent prosperity to the co un tiy , 
long-continued protective political power to la- 
hour, and peace — blessed peace, to exhaoted 
humanity and approving nations." 

Now, my learned friend, the Attorney- 
General, during the course of his address 
to you, had two or three times on hitf lips 
the expression, that you were not to trust 
to those words, " peace, law and order," 
although used by the parties engaged in 
those proceedings. Gentlemen, I had in 
my view what passed during the riots, 
and I defy any man to tell me what it 
was that protected the country from vio- 
lence except it was that love of " peace, 
law and order," which seemed to have 
supervened all other sentiments whatever 
in the minds of tlie working classes, and 
kept them from doing things which they 
would be very spny to have done : — 

*' Therefore it is that we have solemnly sworn, 
and one sad all decfaured, that the golden oppor- 
tunity BOW within our grasp shall not pass away 
Mlleis, thtl the chance of ceatories affoidcd 
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1ft Its l7 a iiiie and aH-Meiiig God sbafl not be 
iMi; but thai we now do nniTeniaiy revive 
aerer to resome labour notil labour's gnevancet 
are dertroyed, and protection secvred for oor- 
eelvea, oar ffaffering wives, and bdpless cbfldred, 
by the enactment of the People's Charter/' 

ITiat is to say- -'* You have struck for 
wages, and we think this a great oppor- 
tunity to carry the Charter. The strike 
is alinost universal. We say there 
never has been such an opportunity in 
the world before: It ought not to be lost ; 
now you have, by reason of the inability of 
any thing to stop it, an opportunity toeirrv 
the six points of the Charter, wLiich will 
cure the grievances 0/ which you have so 
long complained The cofhplaint is long. 
** Intelhgenoe has reached vs of the wide- 
tpreading of the ttrike, and now, within fifty 
milea of Mandiester, eveiy engine is at reat, and 
all ia atai, save the millers' useful wheels and the 
fritndlsr fifikto in the fields." 

That is very poetical, and very near 
what was the case, but there is no wicked- 
nessinit. These parties did not put the en- 
gines at rest Brooke of Todmorden did 
notputUiematrest. Botthe engines were at 
restythere was nothing at all illeffal in say- 
ing that within fifty miles of Manchester 
eveiyenginewasatrcst They, were at rest. 
Bat who put them in that position, not 
he meeting of delegates— not the Execu- 
tive Committee — n6t my client. It was 
the result of a proceeding which I do not 
appear here to defend, but which has no 
connection whatever with mv client 
Brooke :-^The passage which I have read 
simply means ;— The engines are at rest, 
and you, the people, now on strike, have 
an opportunity of putting those things to 
rights. The strike is so universal, that 
parliament wUl ^nt the Charter. 
Gentlemen, that may be a wrong view, 
but if you judge a man by his honesty, 
and not (by reversing the order of things) 
by the consequence which may result 
from his opinions, you will not blame 
Uiose who recorded that sentiment. I 
am not ffcnng to defend every word in 
this prodamation as reasonable ; far from 
it ; but, take it all together, and if you 
put that construction on it, which I think 
you ianrly can, you will not think it a 
part of a general conspiracy to alarm all 
the people in this neighbourhood : — / ' 



' Englishmen? the blood of your brothers red- 
dens the streets of Preston and Bladibnrn." 

A very great misfbrtune, indeed, that in 
order to maintain the peace those 'per- 
sons were put to death at Preston. This 
passage has been commented upon, wiih 
much severity, by the Attorney-General. 
No man can regret more than I do the 
unfortunate events that have happened at 
Preston, and which hhve led to a loss 
of human life ; but is it not a most ex- 
traordinai^ foct, and we have it told us 
by tbe officer m'ho witnessed that lament- 
able tntnsaction, that a^ small . civil force, 
not ejcceeding eighty persons, and a few 
soldiers, had been able to drive back a 
body of men, composed of some thou- 
sands ? This shows that it was the de- 
sire of the people not to try to put the 
authorities to extremities. Yon never 
find, in this strike, that any arms wefe 
worn by a single* man; tnings called 
bludgeons and sticks were used, but 
arms, whereby civil commotion, or a 
revolution, is brought about, were neVer 
employed. For instance, we have heard 
notning of die employment of ffuns, pis- 
tols, or 8abres> which would unaoubtedly 
have been used, had the people intended 
to carry their object by physical force. 
You will see, from what passed At Pres- 
ton, that the people were not at all dis- 
posed to go to extremities with the 
authorities. Instead of offering any re- 
sisunce to the authorities, or seeking to 
place themselves in collision with the 
soldiers, by which blood miffht have been 
spilled, the people peaceably redred,— a 
factwhich,! think, affords die strongest 
possible evidence 'that they had no inten- 
uon of employing physical force for the 
attainment of their object — 

" And the mardeirers thirst for more*" 
I don't say diat that is a very .proper 
word, but it is an aUusion to friends of 
dieir owp, who* were put to death at 
Preston, and therefore should b& taken 
.without serious observadon; and when 
we take into consideradon the circum- 
stances under which the . address was 
written, and the station in life of the 

Sanies, it may be looked uJ)on with some 
egree of exciise.- 

*'Be firm, be' ooorageous, be men. Peace, 
hiw, and order, have prevailed on oar side— let 
tV.em be revered until our brethren in Scotland, 
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tTalet, and Ireland, are informed of your reso- 1 and If they do, may the curse of the poor uA 
liitkMi; and when a universal holiday prerails, the atarving pursue them — ^they deserve slsvoy 
which wiM be the case in eight da}*s, of what use who wouU madly court it.'* 
wffl bayonets be against public opinion ?" ITiig was Ossian again— a nouriihiDg 

Of course, of no use ; if the people were proclamation, very poetical and very 



not going to fight there would be nothing 
to fight withal ; if a universal holiday 
were to take place, and parliament 
would take the matter into considera- 
tion, there would \)e no use in forcing 
the people, at the point of the bayonet, 
to work for 7d, or B<L a-piece. None 
at all. If the strike continues for eight 
days, depend upon it you will carry the 
Charter. Not oy bayonet ; mark ! — but 
by *' order." '* Peace, law, and order. 



pretty, but surely not seditious. 

" Our machinery is all arranged, and yov 
cause will, in throe days, he impelled onwud bjr 
all the intdlect we can summon to its aid ; there* 
foce, whilst you are iieacefiil, he firm, and wfaikt 
yon look to the law, remember that you had bo 
voice in making it, and are, therefore, the dtvn 
to the will, the law, and the caprioo of yoor 
masters.'' I believe it ia the opinion of maay 
high authorities that taxation and repfeseatatioa 



*' Laws grind the poor, and ridi men make the 
laws." 



hiving prevailed on our side^-let them ^*^ ^ *»"**> hBxid,^ they often besid 

be revered" — they will carry it through *"**^ 
the rest. That is mv construction, is it 
not a fair one P " rea^e, law, and order 

have prevailed on our side,"— let them I think that is a line which is in every 

be revered ; and mark my words, said body's mouth. It may be, that as die 

the proclamation, you will carry the influence of ricb men increases, ihpy may 

Charter. I submit to you that that is ^^^^ & desire to make laws of that cha- 

tlie reasonable construction to be put on racter ; and the working classes of this 
ity by persons in your situation. i country are inclined to make the law for 

« What tyrant can then Uvc above the terrible themadves. Tuey may be wrong, but, 

tide of thought and energy, which u now flowuig >f they express their, opinion in a peace- 

fost, under the guidance of man's intellect, which ?°*? manner, and use neither threats, 

u now destined by a Creator to elevate his pco- »ntimidauon, nor violence to bring od»cr 

pie above the reach of want, the rancour of Persons over to their own views, ibey 

despotiam, »>d the penalties of bondage ?" fT "" "?^' ^ "^""r^' ^^'""'^ '''''^r ^ ^ i 

rp. , ' r\ ' ' r™ la»t sentence. The Atlorney-Qeneral 

That IS Ossiau again-Tbe same argii- relied.upon it. I think be .-elied upon it 

oient IS used again. If you do not return ^ ^j,^ ^^ „ ^^ ^j^^^^ j^^J^y, 

to your work, those that hold out against ^ j^ g^ ^arm, I think in justice to 

^^" ^ .. my client, it ought to be removed. 

J^*?1?' ^"^ • V^^f^J^^. have - AU oficer. of the Aasodlioi. are called 

tekai the le«i m dedanng for the Charter, ami ^p^^ ^ aid and .s«.t in the peaooful eiteasion 

^!!,l?r*^r,'^. ''*""* ""^ '^™**- ^ the movement, «id to ibnnudl^ 

FoUow thehr example, lend no wip to rulera the use of delegate^ who may be expressed on* 

werawith to scourge you. Countrymen and theeountry. Strengthea our h«,d. at thb ««.. 

brother,, eentunes may roll on, a. they have g ^ your leaders. Rally «und onr saoed 
"^^^"^ «ch universal action may „^ ,^^^ ^^ ^^^^ to the God trf J-- 

Ham be dupUyed We have made the cat for ^^ ^^ ^ g^^,,^,, 

hb«^,andweniu.taUnd,lik^ My learned friend, the Attomey-G«ie- 

fJtLtr I J'T. rt J^ V r" "^ ^^ P"' "P««^^>« ^ ^oriof this 
andvratchful, «id Idee the hndesmaida in the sentence, a meaning which I humWy 

parable, keep your Umpsbummg; and let your .ubmit to you in perfect confidence, it 

conUnned resoIuUon be a beacon to guide those ought not to bear—" that it was calling 

who ara now hastening far and wide to follow upon the people to take arms, and do 

your memorable example. Brethren, we rely on battle against those who might oppose 

your flrmneM ; cowardice, treachery, and wo- them." I believe this word, battle, ia 

manly fear, would cast our cause back for half a this place is applied exactly in the self 

century. Let no man or child break down the same sensQ as you find it applied in the 

solemn pledge, (That is, of going to worii again,) address of the nati« nal conference to tha 
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Chartist public, which was read out of 
Mr. O'Connor's paper :— " The hattle of 
justice against injustice of right against 
might ;" and of the poor man against the 
rich, if he be an oppressor. It is not an 
appeal to the sword. It has no reference 
lo any violent conauct as the learned At- 
torney-General seemed to understand ; 
it means a morfd battle, and not a physi- 
cal battle. What diHSB the address of the 
conference, r^ from the Xorihem Star 
of the ^)Ui of August, say ? " Our's is 
the battle of labour against capital — of 
right against might — of justice against 
injustice — and of knowledge against bi- 
gotry and intolerance." You see the 
ap|Bal to God, was an apneal to Him 
as the God of Justice — and not as the 
God of battles, as he is called in our 
Bibles. Not to Him as that great Being 
who guides the wars of the world, but 
as tbat just Being who knows that those 
contentions between man and man, ought 
to 1>e settled, and will be settled, and 
when they aie settled, they will be settled 
in favour of right. I Know I am not 
fit to speak on such high matters, but 
when you read these words, the reason- 
able man— the candid mind, will put that 
interpretation on them which is put upon 
them, by those pereons with whom I am 
associated in this defence. Gentlemen, I 
have read through that address, only be- 
cause it was proved lo have been posted at 
Todmojden, where my client Hves. Had it 
not been posted at Todmorden, I should 
not have troubled myself on tlic subject. 
It is evidence. Against whom is it evi- 
dence ? Brooke liud nothing to do with 
the concocting, the priming, or the posting 
of it. He h^ no connection with it iu 
any way whatever. But, Because it was 
found at Todmorden, I would rather take 
that way of explaining it to you which 1 
have done. Now, gentlemen, I jiave 
spoken of the address mentioned by the 
conference. I wonder whether it will 
fatigue you, but it must be read at one 
time or the other, and, with your leave, 
I will read it without much observation. 
I shall show to you that it was not an 
argument* at all in favour of ^strife and 
confusion^ but an argument in favour of 
those rights which the people thought 
had been violated. It was an argument 
of peace and order, which it inculcated 
from beginning to end. Gentk'men, it 



was found in the MMrthem Star of the 
20th of August, and is, in fact, the onl^ 
evidence against Mr. O'Connor. It is ' 
not evidence against any of the other de- 
fendants; but, having alluded (o it by 
way of explaining the last clause of this 
address of the Executive, I will ead it 
now, and direct your attention to^'it sen* 
tence by sentence. 

"Brother Chirtists, — ^Those who have steeped 
you in poverty, and toeamulated vast incomei 
by yoar labour, have turned upon you even in your 
distrcM, and would plunge you yet lower in the 
gulph of mUery.*' 

A man named Wilcox stated in his 
evidence that the turn-out was attributable 
to the owners of certain manufactories, 
a'ho forced the woric people out, having 
first refused them those terms of accom- 
modation which they had a right to 
expect That shows the meaning: of the 
first sentence. Wilcox*s evidence ex- 
plains it. 

" Failing to purchase yoar aid for the aeoom* 
pllshment of their own sordid ends, they have 
effectually put into force the doctrine that * man 
has a right to do what he likes with his own ;' 
and, in the hope of starving yon into compliance 
with their will, they have paraUzed the hand of 
labonr^of the old and the young. Yea, infancy 
and x)ld age are alike instruments in their hands 
for enhancing the interests of their order." 

" They have not dealt fairly by you in 

the matter of wages" that is a fair 

commentary on that passage, though 
rounded so well in words. 

.<* Willing still to labour for a bare pittance, 
and watching evenU peacefully which might lead 
to' the attainment of your just rights, and thereby 
render you independent of the oppressor's will, 
you were cast upon the wide world for support. 
Thauks—- etomal thanks to the brave and in- 
dependent trades of Manchester ! they saw the 
evil, and nobly threw their comparative comfort 
into misery's scale. They have strack, not far 
wages, but for principle : and, regardless of con- 
sequences to themselves, they have taken the 
foreground u;i your cause. They have declared 
that they will cease to tott till all labour shall be 
justly requited ; which, in their opinion, cannot 
be effected till the Charter become law." 
It is stiH the same argument from be- 
ginning to end. The people we are a. I- 
dressing want better wages, and tJity 
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will not get them till the Charter 
iH the law ol' the land — till a legislative 
enactment makes us better represented 
in the House of Commons, and then our 
rights will be protected for as, as others' 
rights are for them. That is the fair 
construction of this passage : — 

"Must not their namM be'handed down* to 
posterity as patriots sacrifioinif their own oonva- 
nienoe and comfort for the attainment of that of 
their feUow-men ? Who can withhold praise from 
Rich men ? Yon have not atruck-*yoa have heen 
stricken ; but let the atroke recoil upon the ty- 
rants who have ao craeUy arrayed themselves 
against the interests of labour. 

*' Brothers, these are not times to hesitate ! 
The com has a golden hue while your visages 
are pale, but hope for change and better tfanes. 
We are fortunate In having an accredited 
executive, bearing the confidence of all, at our 
hcnd. 

■ 

" Tbey, too, have called upon yon. You will 
read their address : it breathes a bold and manly 
spirit," 

I say it does, and I have read it to you 
that you may see that that " bold and 
manly spirit/' is such as may be lawfully 
possessed by people having no desire to 
orinff about a change in the constitution 
by force of arms, but by peaceable and 
moral ae^itation, by whicn changes have 
already Deen effected in the laws of this 
countiy. 

' ^'.We could not, in times like the present, 
withhold from them, your servants, our cordial 
support, as in unjon akme is security to ^ 
found, and from unaninslty alone can success be 
expected." 

ITiis is not a voluntary "holiday." 
It is the forced '^ strike " of ill-reqnited 
labour against the dominion of all-power- 
ful capital. But as 'the tyrants have 
forced the alternative upon you, adopt it 
— and out of the oppressor's threat, let 
freedom spring. While we have not been 
the originators of, we are yet bold enough 
to say to those who adppt the oppressor'js 
remedy, stick to it> rather than become 
tools tOT your own destruction ; and may 
he, who has a bit to spare, and would re-^ 
fuse it to men struggling for their rights, 
feel the ^pripe of hunger, and the still 
piore stinging grief of a crying offspring! 
'* Brothers, — If weare worthy of yourconfidence, 
we must prove that we merit your esteem. Hear 
us then, and mark well our admonition I Let no 
act ot yours take the odium from «hose who have 



gdaded you l.nto resistouce, and who would n^ 
torture y«u, because you jdo resist Be not 'de- 
ceived; for although toe discomfited Whigs have 
attempted to rally their scatter^ forces midei 
this new pretext, yet ^HU all of their bfder in 
society, of whatever shade in pofitics, jofii 
with them in throwing upon you the odium 

which ^longa to your oppressors." 

« 

I do not quite agree with the senti- 
ntent contained in that. .1 do not al 
all believe that the Whigs are ^scom- 
fiCed ; or, if they are, that thev ire aacii 
great blocklieads, and such illineial men, 
as to throw on another party the odium 
which does not belong to them, ' On 
the contrary, if any party were to do 
so it would be that party who, all tk^ 
lives long, bad professed .diflcomfited 
principles. 

'* But heed tbem not. [And then conies the 
'« batUe."} Cur's is the bsttle oC khov agsiMt 
capital— of poverty against property— of right 
against might— of justice against Wjusti^e— and 
of knowledge against bigotry and intolcruiee. 

'* This is a holiday, proclaii^ed not by natm ; 
most unnaturally proclaimed! and may the wicked 
fall into the pit which they have d^. Let 
union and peace be the watchword. We counsel 
yon against Waging warfare against recognised 
authority, while we believe the moral strength 
of an united people to be sufilcieotly powttful, 
when well directed, to overcome all the [diysical 
force that tyranny can summon to its aid. • The 
blood of your brothers has been shed while' 
pescefolly sgitating for theis rights, *aad the* 
brave delegates of the tr&des of Manchester have 
been scattered from their place bfmeetnfg at the 
point of the bayonet." 

I don't think they were peace fully 
agitating for their rights 'when the civil 
force were 'opposed to thtstoi. Still thi« 
opinion may oe built on wrong evidence, 
and the whole character of the ablation 
may be utterly harmless. 

" Yet will the friends of justice ever find a 
refuge as long ss nature's canopy stands, and so 
long as those for whom they straggle stsnd by 
them. • 

' *' As the people appear to ^have made the 
* strike of the League,' for a repeal of the Corn- 
laws, into a %tand for principle and Che Charter, 
we would implore every man, loving jnstioe, and 
baring a shilling at his command, to advance it, 
upon the good undentanding, that free labour 
will, ere long, repay the loan. 
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" Brothers, tht trades have iuoed a noble 
Address. - It breathes a spirit worthy of old Uws 
and old Bnn^sh liberties. This, biothers, is the 
time £Dr conrtge, pnideoQef ciftitioo» wttchfal- 
neot >B<i resolntioo. 

. '* 1b conclosioo, brother«a we wouk} above all 
things, coaniel you against tlie destruction of 
life OT property. « 

" Beqiain firm to your pAncqilea» which ane 
to ba found in the doeoment entitled the PaopU's 
Charten 

*< Men, be wise ! do not commit yom ee lv e s or 
your cause. Let all your ads be strictly legU 
and constitutional, and, tt€ long, your enemies 
win diiboTer that labour is, in truth, the source 
of an wealth, and should be the only source of 
power." 

Now, I . confess, that in that, the reign- 
ing sentiment — I think they are not very 
far mistaken. I believe that to the in- 
dustry of the people — * 

" Of that bold peasantfy—the country's pride ; 
That once destroyed can never be supplied." 

I believe that it is 'to. the working classes 
that England is indebted^ not only for 
the great advancement of the i^oralitv of 
its people, but for \U power as a nation.- 
I feel a strong sympathy for the working 
classes^ and a denn to promote their 
true happiness. Whatever greatness 
Cngland nas achieved as a commercial 
naiioo — ^whatever advances she has made 
in all the characteristics -of a great people 
— 10 whatever point of refinement the 
means of national and individual comfort- 
has arisen, she owes it all to the skill, the 
industry* and the perseverance of her arti- 
sans, and I look withathe greatest comfort 
and delighty to any plan for bettering the 
condition of the people, whetlier by edu- 
GA'ing theqi better^orby giving them bet- 
ter laws to protect their labour, or by re- 
ccncilinff them by* gentleness and Kind- 
ness, to uve happily and contentedly un- 
c!er die institutions of the country. Gen- 
tlemeor, I think that last sentence ought 
not to be thrown against the Chartists — 
*' Your enemies wm discover that labour 
is in truth the source of all wealth, and 
should be the only source of power,** 
Gentlemen, I fear that I have detsdned 
yoo—periiape (considering that I appear 
c nly ror one, and hpe' but a very small 
part of this very large cafte,} I ou^ht to 
nave done; but it gives ine satisfaction to 
tell yoo» that von are now about to be re- 
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lieved from the trouble of hearing me any 
more. Upon your hands, and to you, 
gentlemen, I now throw and confide the 
interests of Brooke, of Todmorden. If 
YOU, in your conscience, bejieve that he 
\fent as a delegate for the purpose of 
bringing about changes* in fundamental 
points of* the constitution, bv force, 
threats, and iniimidation, then, in point 
of justice, you ought to give in a verdict 
against him*; but if you think that ho 
went there for the jmrpose, as I have it 
from the two witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion, of meeting the other delegates to 
make matters legal in the Chartist orga- 
nization, and to harmonize together those 
points of dispute between the leaders— if 
that was iiis errand, and if tliat errand 
was coupled with being present at the ce- 
lebration of the opening of Hunt's monu- 
ment on the 16th of August — then, 
though the strike took place, you are not 
to .blame him.* I defy tlie wit of man to 
say that he was present at any riotous or 
tumultuous ^assembly — that a finffer of 
his was ever raised, or a word of his ever 
spoken ~ that he took any part direcdy 
or indirectly in any violeilt proceeding. If 
so, then you are entided, gentle^len, to give 
a favourable consideration' td his case, 
apart and by himself, and acquit him of 
this chai^. 

Mr. BAINES : — May it please your 
Lordship; gentlemen of the jury, I have 
the misfortune to be called at the end of 
a long and fatiguing day to the defence 
of my client, Jame^ Schplefield, and I will 
promise you, that I will notdetain you long 
m the investigation of the very slight evi- 
dence which tne Crown has laid before 
yon. Allow me to say, that I have some 
right to expect your patient attention, for 
throughout this protracted enquiry, no 
counsel at this taple has retarded it by a 
lengthened cross-examination, less than I 
have. I am sure you will have observed, 
that to only two or three of 'the witnesses 
called, have I thought it necessary to ad- 
dress a single question ; feeling it neces- 
sary to render this trial as short, and as 
simple as possihle ; because in the brevity 
and siijipiieity of any trial, consists the 
best defengs of that client whom one be- 
lieves to4RB innocent Gentlemen, if you 
apply your minds to the rules which the 
Attomey-GeiieFal laid.down in the out- 
set of tliis trials then vou will not convict 
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anv person here on raere BUFpicion, but 
only on unquestionable proof that he 
was taking a part in the particular con* 
spiracy laid in the indictment. If yoo 
act on this rule— and there is no other on 
which you can act — my client is as safe 
as any one of the by-standers which 
crowd this court Gentlemen, allow me 
to say this, that I feel called upon, in 
common with my friends, and those de- 
fendants who will speak on their own be- 
half, by-and-bye, to complain loudly of 
the course the Crown has taken in the 
present prosecution. Not that I blame 
the Crown fur instituting a fair trial, 
if there was ground for a trial; but, 
for having preferred before you such an 
indictment as this, I do most certainly 
give, so far as my judgment can dve, the 
testimony of my vincere and heartfelt 
disapprobation to the course pursued. 
Did ever man living hear of an indict- 
ment comprising the cases of fift^*nine 
different defendants ? I say this indict- 
ment is a perfect monster. No such 
thing ever existed since the earliest state 
trial we read of in our books down to the 
present time. It is the first instance of 
the kind, and I hope it will be the last ; 
for a scheme more fraught with injustice 
to those called upon to answer at this 
trial (I hope inadvertently adopted by 
those who advised the Crown on this oc- 
casion) than this indictment, including, 
as it does, fifty-nine persons ; imposing 
on the judge and jury a task of greater 
difficulty than I have ever read of as be- 
ing imposed on judge or jury before, and 
what is of more consequence than that, 
imposing on the defendants a hardship 
and a grossness of severity which it is 
uCterly impossible to estimate. The most 
experienced counsel that ever addressed 
a jury may well doubt of his ability to 
present each case in its own peculiar and 
distinctive features before that jury who 
are to try the guilt or innocence of his 
client. Gentlemen, if that be so with 
respect to the most experienced counsel, 
how must it be with respect to those men 
who now stand before you on their trial, 
some of whom have not, for want off 
means, the advantage of appearing before 
you by counsel ; and eveiy one of whom 
18 expected to single out from thisenormous 
mass of matter, (which the Attorney-Gene- 
ral has been five days bringing be&reyou) 



the evidence bearing on his own particQ- 
lar case, call your attention to it indivi- 
dually and take your sense upon it I do 
say that to rnch a hardship I have never 
known any defendant suojected in my 
life. And, surely, there is no oocaaon 
for it It is perfectly well known to 
criminal lawyers that, in a charge of this 
kind, it is ^e^ectly competent for the 
Crown to try the deiendants on seveml 
indictments. Had the Attorney-General 
presented five or six indictments to die 
jury instead of one, it would have been 
much to the advantage of the Coart» and 
more in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of justice, which is the object 
of all law. From what I know of the 
Attorney-General, I am sure he would 
not intentionally impose on these men 
an^ hardship; and yet a greater hard- 
ship than tnea^ men have been subject 
to by the mode in which this enquiry has 
been brought before you, it is impossible 
for the imagination of man to conceive. 
And the thing would be far worse if his 
Lordship adopted the view which the 
Attorney-General was disposed to take at 
the end of the prosecution. Then it was 
discovered, that it would be for the 
advantage of the Crown to depart a little 
fix)m that course, which I understood to 
be laid down by the Attorney-General 
in his opening. So far from adducing 
evidence to determine whether there had 
been a conspiracy by force and violence 
to prevent the free exercise of labour, or 
to continue a cessation from labour, in 
order to bring about a change in the 
laws and consdtuiton of this country, 
and whether the defendants, or any of 
them, had taken any part in that con^ 
spiracy; an attempt was made to try 
to afi^ect one defendant by one kind of 
evidence, and another defendant by ano- 
ther kind of evidence. Each of the nine 
counts in the indictment was to be ap- 
plied to each of the defendants. And 
observe what may be the eflect of it I 
have made the calculation— -there are 
fifty-nine defendants, and nine counts 
in the indictment ; and if you multiply 
fifty-nine by nine, the result will be fire 
hundred and thirty-one. That, gentle- 
men, will be the number of qnesdons 
which his Lordship will have to aabmit 
to yon, for he will oe obliged to submit 
every count with respect to each defen- 
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dant If the coutie had been adopted, 
which the legal ingenuity of my learned 
Ineod suggested, and you had to deter- 
mine whedier or nut a certain portion of 
a count was made oat against A, or B., 
it would be quite impossible to tell how 
far these subdiviaions might have been 
c4UTied ; and so far from yoq having any 
assignable period at which you could 
have hoped for a terminstion of your 
labour, it would be quite impossible to 
!»ay when you migot have finished. 
Having made these observations, which 
pressed so much on my mind, and, I am 
afraid, will press, with greater severity, on 
the defendants who stand here to plead 
their own cause, allow me to call your 
attention to the case of my client. This 
James Scholefield, of whom you have 
heard, has carried on the profession of a 
Dissenting minister in the town of Man- 
chester, for a period of more than twenty 
years ; he having succeeded to the chapel 
oi, and office of the late Mr, Cowherd, 
the founder of the sect, of which my 
client is now a minister. Mr. Cowherd 
died about the year 1815. He combined 
the practice of physic with divinity. He 
was minister of the sect, called ** Cow- 
herdites," and sometimes " Bible Chris- 
tians." He was an apothecary. My 
client carried on both professions in 
the same way that his master and 
tutor did betore him, and conducts 
himself in the same way that his master 
and tutor did. I am not here to disguise 
from yon, that, in point of political opin* 
ions, my client goes |fith those who are 
called Chartists. He thinks conscien- 
tiously that their opinions are right. 
Vott, gentlemen, do not. He thinks 
conscientionsly — after mature reflection, 
and after availing himself of all those 
lights which are furnished to him, that 
the adoption of the six points of the 
Charter, would be the means of securing 
to the greatest number of the people of 
this country, the greatest amount of com- 
fort of which they are capable. That is 
his opinion, and you will find also, that 
he is of opinion, that great respect ought 
to be paia to the sentiments of the late 
Henry Hunt. You will find, that it is 
on that account he has taken an active 
part in the erection of that monument to 
his me^norv, of which monument, you 
have heard so much in the course of 



the evidence. These opinions of his, 
however emmeous, or however much 
mistaken my client may be in hold- 
ing them, are held by him ^ry sin- 
cerely. He thinks he has recognized in 
Mr. Feargus O'Connor — the aefendant 
before you, and who will plead his 
own cause, bj^-and-bye, a worthy repre- 
sentative of the political opinions which 
the defendant has espoused. The work- 
ing classes of tlie country are under obli- 
gations of the highest land to him. In 
that gentleman thousands of the working 
classes recognised a man connected with 
the hlffbest ranks of the aristocracy in 
Ireland, and yet identifying himself, with 
the cause of the working men of this 
country, in such a manner as to entitle 
himself to their lasting gratitude. Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor and my client are 
both at heart of the same principles, and 
both are conscientiously labouring for the 
same end. So far from repudiating the 
opinions of Mr. O'Connor, my client 
claims it as an honour to be his ac* 
qiiaintance, and to coincide in his views. 
You will find under what circumstances 
Mr. O'Connor came to Mr. Scholefield's 
bouse on the 17th of August. He de- 
sires me to state before you what his 
opinions are, and to claim for them 
that respect and indulgence which has 
been so eloquently daimed for those of 
the defendants generally, by my learned 
friend who has addressed you. My 
client wishes those opinions to be car- 
ried into effect by legal and peaceable 
means. He never had a wish to cany 
them into effect in any other manner. 
And his opinions, however you may 
differ from them, he is entitled to carry 
into effect to the best of his power. I 
cannot help expressing my entire con-, 
currence as an aidvocate in me sentiment, 
that for evexy set of speculative opinions 
there should be the most unlimited in- 
dulgence. You should have the meann 
given to every man, without controul, 
of advocating them warmly, evidently, 
and incessantly. All this should oe 
given to every man, and if you ever see 
a state of .Hociety' in which that is not 
the case, it will be a state of tyranny — 
a state of prosecution or persecution. 
Against the peaceful support of any set 
of opinions whatever-—nowever wrong 
they may be in point of speculative cf- 
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Itct, if argued calmly, 'peaceably, 'and 
properly, and submitted to the people 
for their free choice, no obstacle should 
be opposed, for I have the most Confi- 
dent opinion in the omnipotence of truth, 
and believe' that, if it has fair play, it 
must ultimately triumph and prevail. 
Before I call your attention to the fact^ of 
the case, I beg» for a single moment, * to 
allude to the position laid down by my 
learned friend the Attorney-General on 
the other side, which position will be 
most important for you as regards the 
law of the case. You will, by-aii4-bye, 
permit me to say il word or two on this 
topic. To say no more of their opinions, 
1 cannot but ][emurk, that there never 
was a set of men (and I am not here to 
advocate their opinions before* the judge) 
who }iave had to struggle more against 
prejudices than the defendants, and that 
of late. A most extraordinary illustra- 
tion of this has been given within the 
last few months, of the length to which 
those prejudices have gone. I say this, 
gentlemen, for the purpose of warning 
you. You will forgive me if I do so 
when prejudice is strong and' general ; 
but when I say so,' it is now a matter of 
notoriety, that the magistrates of t}ie 
whole • county of Stafford, felt it their 
bounden duly to exclude a man from the 
ordinary piivileges of a British subject, 
(namelyi standing forward to give bail 
for a iiellow'citizen,) on the sole ground 
that he was a Chartist: and for no other 
assignable cause. This shows the extent 
ot the prejudice against Chartists, and 
it shows how careful we ought to be, 
especially those who sit in judgment on 
a person with whose political opinion's 
they have no sympathy. Do not let us 
allow a* want of sympathy with my 
client's opinions, to require one jot less 
of evidence against him, than we should 
require against the man with whose 
Dpmions we had the most perfect co- 
incidence. As to the points of the 
Charter, I shall not discuss them. None 
of them is subversive of the founda- 
tions of society, so far as morals are con- 
cerned. We have heard of some sects 
where that has been the case, and hence 
some have been led to look with preju- 
dice on all who belong to secU of any 
kind* But these men— the defendants 
in this case, are endeavouring to cany 



into effect opinions which were held by 
iome of the wisest and ' best men that 
lived (lefore them* I may say o£ a gnmt 
many of thosfe defendants, that you will 
find them to be the best husbaqds -and 
fathers; brothers and- sons whom you 
can meet with anywhere. However 
wrong and speculative their political opin- 
ions may be, there is nothing in them 
inconsistent with the roundest morality. 
Tiiey set an example which naig^t be 
imiOUed with great benefit by many who 
pretend to despise their persons and abuse 
their principles. Having nerforroed that 
act of common jusdce to tne defendants 
generally, I now come to. my client, 
Scholefield, who occupies a leading place. 
My client, Scholefielo, occupies a lead- 
ing, and prominent part in this affair. 
He wa^ acting up to the light that is in 
him for the promotion of those principles 
which he considers best, for the puolic 
weal.- I shall now ctill attention .to that 
point .of law, which the Attomev-Grene- 
ral noticed in this case. I consider this 
of great importance to be nnderstood 
here ; and when it is understood, I have 
not the least objection to leaive it to your 
consideration, when you <:ome to look at 
the evidence against my client: The 
Attorney-General said, ** Here is a^charge 
of conspiracy, and the law of £ngland 
with respect to conspiracy is this : — That 
where parties ard engaged in pursnit of a . 
common purpose, for the act which one 
may do, in pursuance of that common 

furpose, all the rest are responsible.** 
'rom that propos4on,ms thus laid down 
briefly, I beg t6 express my unqualified 

dissent 

Mr. Dl^NDAS :— Hear ! 

Mr.BAlNES :— His. Lordship will, of 
course, lay down the law, and you are 
bound to take the law from him ; but to 
that proposition I express my unqualified 
dissent It is true that where parties are 
combined, and the ultimate object of 
those parties is illegal, any act which one 
may do in pursuance of that common 
object, the rest are responsible for it, but 
it is not so where the ultimate object of 
the parties is legal. I deTy any one to 
say that that which the Atlomey-General 
laid down is correct, for, if it were, sec 
the consequences which would follow. 
You and I may be combined together for 
the promotion of some purpose which we 



may think in ova conscience to be very 
Jtist^ and 'n^hich is just in itself; I £o 
some foolish aiid wicked things in order 
to cany out the object' in view — I act 
npon that 'worst and- foulest of itaonil- 
'maxims — " Do eril that good may come." 

* Are. you to be affected by my conduct in 
that respect P certainly not. And yet 
ve are bound up in one common purpose. 
Now that which was the common purpose 
of the defendants was as legal' a purpose 
as could be. I am not disGussiug its 

'wisdom' or .policy; but^ in point 
of \egA\tj, were can be no aoubt 
but'£at for these men to combine 
.for the Charier, was as legal a purpose as 
ever bound fnen together ih this world. 
Yet, if any man were to be bound* by the 
acts of anothef because he was bound up 
with' him in one common purpose, just 
observe how gross an absurdity it woidd 
lead to; ana, no doubt, you will hear 
from my Lord how gross an illegality. 
Here are certain persons all of opinion, 
that the passhig of the Reform Bdl 
would be a very .good thing ; and they 
go' to work, and carry out tbeir several 
. plans for effecting the common purpose. 
One thinks he will do so by Qring the 
city' of Bristol; another, by insultineand 
assanldng a police oQcer ; a third, by 
peaceful means. The ultimate object is 
the same. They wish to bring about a 
change in the laws, but the third man is 
not' to be hdd responsible for the 
folly and violence of the other two. 
Ijct us take another illustration. Here 
are' certain persons banded* together for 
the common' purpose of turning the hands 

* but of a particular manufdctory. One of 
those persons makes a most violent. and 
inflammatoxy speech against the poor- 
huv — one of the most excitable subjects 
onvrhich the mind 'can be addressed; 
another makes an attack oif the character 
o( the amiable and excellent sovereign, 

^ . under whose rule we- have the happiness 
to live ; and a third seeks to accomplish 

': his purpose by reason- and argument. 
. Now it is perfectly obvious that the com- 
mon 't>un)ose is* strictly legal, and that; 

* . It would be th^ greatest hardship in the 
world, to bind tne third man oy that 

' . which is done- by the other two. These 

are obvious reasons, and they strike one, 

' 'as bdng so just, that yon must at once 

see the distinction between a case wheiSB 



the ultimate object is a legal one, and 
where it is iUesal. .Where the- common 
object is ill^nl, I submit that the one is 
tfie agent of the other, both in point of 
law and common sense; and ihe result 
mn^t be visited on the head of each, but, 
where the object is legal, each must be 
visited by his own act 

Mr. DUNDAS r—That is right. 
• Mr. BAINES :— If you adopt a dif- 
ferent principle how can men engage to- 
gether for tne accomplishment ot any 
common purpose, however legitimate or 
praiseworthy, ior any one of their number 
may, by an overt act of folly .or wicked- 
ness, bring ruin upon the heads of all 
those who are engaged with him in ' pur- 
suance of the one common object ? I now 
respectfully but earoeiltly ask you to keep 
that in view, when considering the seve- 
ral cases of these defendants before you, 
and, particularly, in considering the case 
of bim for whom I have now the honour, 
peculiarly to appear as advocate. Gen- 
tlemen, I now beg your attention to a 
word or two on the evidence in this case, 
as it* regards Mr. Scholefield. I know 
how great r draft has been made on your 
patience already«^I have marked ir with 
gratitu<!e, and no one here can fail to have 
observed yonr patient attention. I be- 
lieve, in my conscience, that it requires, 
so fv as my client is concemea, the 
greatest degree of ' attention on your 
part, to secure for him a complete 
acquittal. What then is the evidence in 
this matter as k regards Mr. Scholefield ? 
He is not affected by any of the evidence 
with which,' for' three, long days, the 
Crown occupied the attention* of the 
Const. It * was not till ten o'clock on 
Saturday morning that Mr. Scholefield 
mentioned at all. I will take up 
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the history at this time, and when the 
facts of this case are brought before you, 
thei) say if the case of Scholefield is a 
case of guilt, or even of suspicion. Gen- 
tlemen, we have it in evidence before us, 
that ever since the melancholy affair whieii 
took place on the 16th of August, 1819, 
tfiere was a strong feeling in favour of 
the principles advocated by Henry Hunt. 
There was a strong feeling of reverence 
for him, as the .champion of those prin- 
ciples. Never has one single year passed, 
since that period, without some kind of 
commemoration of the events of that day. 
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We have this fact from the witnesses. 
Besrick says^ that this has been the case 
for a period of seventeen years. 'Sow, 
about two years ago^ it was determined 
to erect a monument to the memor}' 
of Henry Hunt. My client, Mr. Schole- , 
tield> determined to sive a piece of ai 
burial ground attached to his chapel, for ! 
the purpose of erecting this monument 
In the spring of last year, the first stone 
of that monument was laid by Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor, who came to Man- 
chester for that purpose. It excited the 
greatest interest among all those who in- 
tended to pay respect to the memoi}' of 
the late Henry Hunt,and it was determined 
that the monument should be completed 
in time for the anniversary, the liith of 
August. To carry that object into effect 
it was determined that the means should 
be raised by a committee, called the 
Hunt's Monument Committee ; and that 
they should, if possible, complete the 
monument time enough to have it opened 
on the 1 6th of August following. In 
June, Griffin came to Manchester. At 
this time he had dissolved all connection 
with Mr. O'Connor. Griffin, being then 
out of emplovment, was in great distress, 
and he applied to Mr. Scholeficld for 
assistance. My client, with that bene- 
volence which always formed a con- 
spicuous part of his character, gave him 
the money he asked for, and also gave 
him the painting and graining of his 
chapel — the painting being the trade 
which Griffin was brought up to. In 
that very week. Griffin became the secre- 
tary to the Hunt's monument committee. 
This was in the second or t|)ird week of 
June — a month before the turn-out, — 
and the monument was to be completed 
almost immediately after that — on the 
I6th of August In June, the Hunt's 
monument committee determined to send 
ont circulars, requesting the attendance 
of delegates from 'all parts of the coun- 
try. And in order to give aa mucj] eclat 
as possible to the occasion, the delegates 
were to attend for the triple purpose of 
opening the monument with all due so- 
lemnity ; this being thought by ttiem, at 
all events, a national concern. Neyt, to 
heal certain differences between certain 
loaders of the Chartist party. That was 
thought an object of importance, for so 
long as those di£fereucvs existed ia the, 



body the efficiency of the institution wa« 
necessarily Impaired, and, therefore, it 
was necessary that those differences should 
be done away with. The third object in 
view, as Griffin and Cartledge tstated, was 
to revise the organization of the Chartist 
body throughout the. country. For what 
purpose, pray you, did these conspirators 
meet? To see whether the Chartist body, 
as then constituted, hi^i any, even the 
slightest illegality in it, in order that 
such illegality might be removed. Tlieae 
were the objects for which the conference 
assembled. If the conference had assembled 
without any assignable motive — if we had 
not been able to trace the object for which 
it assembled, and trace it distinctly, the 
Crown might have some ground ibr ask- 
ing you, gentlemen of the jury, to take a 
leap in the dark, and come to the conclusion 
that these men had assembled for no 
legal purpose whatever. But the dele- 
gates had these three purposes for assem- 
bling, every one of which was as le^ as 
any subject which tlie human miud can 
entertain. They had these three pur- 
poses to bring them together months be- 
fore the disturbances began ; and they 
did, for these purposes, present then- 
selves in Manchester on tlie 16th of Au- 
gust Now, that I take to be clear, and 
we have it from the evidence on the part of 
the Crown. Mr. Dundas referred to a 
placard which was issued by the Hunt's 
monument committee, announcing ' the 
intended procession and opening of the 
monument In every one of the doco- 
ments issued by that. committee, there 
was not a single Syllabic to contravene 
the meaning of the words *' peace, law 
and order." The outbreak occurs on the 
9th or 10th, an4 the magistrates of Man- 
chester did not, for two or three days 
afterwards, appear to take the alarm. At 
all events, the proclamation was not issued 
till the 14th of August But the Hunt's 
monument committee— who are new 
charged with being little less then a band 
of conspirators, whose object was to sub- 
vert the good order and constitution of 
society — these men interfered to pre- 
serve the peace of the town before even 
the magisli-ates interfered ; for it was on 
the morning of the 10th, that Mr. Schole- 
ficld sent ontplacards announcing, that, in 
consequence of the turn-out, the Hunt's 
monument committee thought it their 
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duly to lay aside their advertised inten- 
tioa of having the procession, which 
might produce a collision^ , the hlame of 
which might he laid on the Chartists* 
and the consequences of which every- 
body might deplore. Gentlemen, let us 
view a' man's conduct, for Gud's sake, 
together. Do not single out a particular 
passage, without having nny opportunity 
of seeing the rest. At all events, do not 
let OS do hy it as that reporter did from 
the Manchester Guardian, who gave a 
limb of the sentence, which my client 
uttered at Carpenters* Hall, without be- 
ing able 10 tell you in the least degree 
what the context was. No, in looking 
at a man's language and conduct, the 
only fair and reasonable way is to take, 
not isolated passages, but the whole to- 
geth*er, and see ^vbat 'the fair inference 
from the whole* is. I desire nothing 
more at your hands, gentlemen. I ven- 
ture to hop^, from what I have seen 
on this enquiry, you will gi'ant me 
nothing less. This takes place on 
the 10th. Let us proceed a little in the 
order of time. On the 14th, it appeal's 
the magistrates of Manchester — O, I was 
going to pu:is over one document which 
my learned friend did not call attention 
to. We have had one document brought 
before us to day — the document of the 
11th of August. My learned friend 
passed it over at the time, perhaps, sup- 
posing that he should refer to it after- 
wards. This is the document of th& 1 1 th 
of August, signed — ^William. Griffin, on 
behalf of the committee; at the head of 
whom was my* client, Mr. Scholefield. 
He was the person who guided the 
whole, and was let speak in this circular. 
•' THE HUNT MONUMENT COMMITTEE. 

^^ 1*0 the Chartists of Manchester, and the 
iunooDding towns and villages. — The Commit- 
tee appointed to superintend the erectioo of a 
MoBomeDt to the memcHy of the late Henry 
Hunt, Esq., feel sorrow at having to inform you, 
and those other firiends who had intended to 
honour ns with their presence at the (iroces- 
tkmoa the 16th of August, that after duly 
eonsidering upon the present awful and truly 
alarming sUte of this district, and after every 
member present had given his opinion upon the 
matter, the following resolution was passed una- 
nimously: — 

*' That, taking all things h»to consideration, 



the committee deem H the moat advisabk^ safe, 
and judicious course to he pursued, under the 
circumstances, to adamkm the Proeeeeion an- 
nounced to take place on the 16th of August ; 
and that the Press be requested to insert this 
reaolution and short address in their current 
publications. 

•• The diatrict is certainly in a very nnsettled 
state, and the members of the committee believe 
that if. any distorbanoe ensued on^hat day, the 
enemies to the Chartist movement would snatch 
at the opportunity, and throw the blame on the 
committed and the Chartists generally. They 
perceive that the Manohetter Guardian has 
already began to charge the Chartists as the 
originators of, and as taking part in, the dis- 
turbances already liud. A charge as fidse as it 
cowardly and malicious. 

" The meeting, respecting the monument, 
isill be holden on the 16th of August, in the 
Rev. James Scbolefield's burial ground, Every- 
street. The ground is private property; and 
the meetiog will, therefore, be strictly safe and 
legaL The delegates are expected to be here 
according to previous announcement ; likewise 
Feargus O'Connor, Esq. The tea party and 
ball will also be holden in the evening, for 
w hich all due arrangements are being made. 

** In adopting this coune, the committee feel 
that they best consult the interest and safety of 
the Chartbt cause. Were they to go on with 
the procession, and bring upon them the inter- 
ference of the magistracy, tumuH might be the 
consequence. Life would be endangered, hlood 
spilled, and our righteous* movement greatly 
endangered and retarded. We want to obtain 
the Charter by moral, peaceable, and constitu- 
tional means, and not by force and tumult. 
'< Signed un behalf of the committee, 

Wm. GainriM, Secretary. 

" August 11th, 1842." 

Gentlemen, if there is any sense in that, 
yon must say that the man who dictated 
that (as Mr. Scholefield did to Griffin, 
who was then his secretary,) could not be 
but a good and peaceahle subject. So 
much lor the 11 tn. On the 14th, he 
discovered that it was necessary to issue 
a proclamation, prohibiting all proces- 
sions and meetings : — 

*' The committee for the erection of Hunt's 
monument respectfully informs 4h% public, that, 
in consequence of the >^ery nnexpected excite- 
ment of 'the to^n of Manchester and its vicinity, 
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oocuMqed Iff the ' turn-oiit for an ad^aiice of 
MTtgea,' they hare decided that the procestion as 
annotinced in former hillt, for the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1842, * will not take phu:e,' lest it should 
give an opportunity to increase that excitement, 
the odium, and consequences of which hfye.been 
attempted to be fixed on the Chartist body. 
'* The meeting. will ^ ^^^ ^° ^® premises 

f the Rev. J. Scholefield, where the monument 
can be seen. The gates will be opened at ten 
o'clock, and thie meeting will be addressed by 

eargiis O'Connor, Esq., and other ddegates, at 
doven o'clock. 

. ** The tea party a^d ball, as by former bills, 
will take place in the evening, at Carpenters' 
HalL . ' 

" N.B. A number of very neat China models 
of the monument have arrived, and mil be ex- 
posed for sale on that day, at from la. id. to 
If. 6d. each*; the profits of which are for the 
funds of the monument. 

" J. SCHOLEFIELD, Chairman." 

» 

On the l^th, out came her Majesty's 
proclamaiion to the same effect. Mr. 
Scholefield received, this on the night tjf 
the Idth, and at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing he was up, rnlling on the printer to 
print that other placard, to which Mr. 
Dundas has called attention. This placard 
shows that the meeting as well as the 
procession should he -abandoned. 

" Procession, and Meeting prohibited by the|. 
authorities. — ^The Committee for the erection of 
Hunt's Monument vespectfully infqrm the Pub- 
liCr that, in eonseqnence of the veryuneiLpected 
cxdtement of the town of Manchester and its 
vidnity, occasioned by a tum>put for an advance 
of wages, they have deddeid that the procession 
and meeting in Mr. Scholefield's premises, as an- 
nounced in former bills for the 16th of Au^st, 
1842, will not take place, lest it should give an 
opportunity to increase that excitement, the 
odium and Consequences of which have .been at- 
tempted to be fixed on the Chartist body. 

** The tea party and ball, as by former oills, 
will take place in the evening, at Carpenters' 
.HaU. 

m 

** N.B. A number of.jrery neat china models 
of the monument have arrived, and will be ex- 
posed for sale on that day, at from Is. 4d, to 
Is. 6d^ each ; the profits of which are for the 
funds of the monument. • 

<< J. SCHOLEFIELD, Chairman." 

This shows that Mr. Sclolefield had a 



disposition *to avoid eveiything that cOnU 
by any possibility lead to tumult or conlh- 
sion. I beliave he advised thoae acting 
with them*, insUintly and strenuously to 
do every thing in a peaceable and con- 
stitutional manner. Mr. Sthole^eld was 
out early io the morning of the 16th/ ob- 
taining placard^. He bad a very large 
number posted on the walls of Manchea- 
ter« They were sent to his . house that 
very forenoon, and! you wi|l £ncl by the 
witness, -QeUi who was' sent to watch the 
house-r-I am sure ii was my Lord's n^ 
—that Scholefield's son was* pitting, up 
those peaceable placards on nis iktner s 
walk : — placards exhorting the people to 
be peaceable and orderly, and telling 
them that both meeting and proces- 
sion were n(»w finally put ofif, ^ere 
then, you hnve the conauct of Schole- 
field trac<*d through a series of dates, 
down to the 16th of August, and it re- 
quires no more but to add - one or two 
facts which I shall do, by and bye, in 
Order to complete our view of his con- 
duct. Mr. Scholtffield, as I have told you, 
Was out early in the morning of the Y6ih, 
in order to haVe those placards prin'ted. 
Mr. X)*Connor had arrived, in the courae 
of that morning, from London. He 
knew and respected Mr. Scholefield, and 
felt convinceii, that, though he was not 
announced of expected, he would not be 
an unwelcome fi^tiest under Mr. Schole- 
field's roof. Wheil Mr. Scholefield le- 
turned, he^ found Mr. O'Connor there. 
You will remember, that idl those dele- 
gates were invited to A^chester for tbe 
purpose of holding this meeting. As it 
was to take place on Mr. Scholefield's 
CTOund, 'they natur^ly flocked to his 
house as a place of rendezvous, and thus 
it wa9, that Bell (who seems to have 
been sent by the Manchester police, and 
whom you have had an opportuni^ of 
seeing • give his evidence with so much 
soleqinity from that box,) saw some of 
them. He says, " O, I saw delegate so 
and^, coming to Mr Scholefield's house 
on that day. These men were summoo- 
ed for the pivposes already stated, and 
SchcHefield's house being on the ejuict 
spot, what was so natural* as that they 
should come to him to enquire why the 
matter was not as ■ they were led to 
expect* They met with Mr. O Connor 
diere, and that',48 the mighty matter of 
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raspictob> io far as the 16ch of. Aognst is 
coQcemed. ' The mceUng was to take 
place on bis prirate g^nrand.. They did 



not know that; for it was cnly cfn the Hunt's testimanial had fallen into a kind 

i r *i A. J ^t-_^ .t . ^' • _ _r J' _i J - •»*'■ filial* •« 1 



morning of that daj, that that manage- 



pl» Wilis long in coming, but wnen k 
comes it will come with a vengeance !" 
The, sentence may b* thus explained: 



of desnetade; Mr. Scholefield wished to 



ment was announced. At what time did ! tee the day come, when the .recollection 
that meeting take place ? I thought we j oi Hunt b exertions in forwarding* certain 
should hear of these meetings as midpight, politic^ views would be revived; and 
doings, but it was in broad day-light ' now the day bad come with a vengeance. 
tlus was done ; and the delegates were Indeed, when my cliept saw such a glo- 
seen at four o'clock in the afternoon,': rious ^theriog in that Hall-rsuppo^tng 
coming out 6f a7>ubl|c^treetin Manches- that'every word which Mr.. Hanly stated 
fer, and going to Mr. Scholefield's house | was uttered, hut the context of which he 
in the most open and nngumtled way. i did not he^r, I ask you, is not that a fair 
For aught they- knew, a policeman was ■ meaning to put upon it ? But it would 
at every comer ; but'they, oeing innocent : be idle^ to put any meaning upon words 
of any improper, intention, knew they | such as nave* been given \n evidence, 
might call on Mr. Scholefield and Mr. because you* .did not hear the whole. 
O'Connor, and they did call. The his- You did 'not hear the cdhte^t, — and, 
limy of the evidence given by Bell, which therefote, I call upon you to simplify 
I shall never for a moment deny, is that ' the matter by dismissing it altogether 
the delegates called at Mr. Scholefield's ! from ybur consideration, especially when 
house on the 16th, and that fie saw Mr. < vou remember that that gentleman begat) 

his statement respecting the tea party at 



O'Connor and some of. them going into 
the. chapel in'the course of the day, and, 
on the following day, he saw M'DouaJl 
coming out of the chapel. In the even- 
ing of that day (the 16th) I observed 
anodier matte^spoken of by the Crown 
witnesses, to which I beg to call your at- 
tention. That is the evidence giver this 
morning by one of the witnesses. The 
Crown • has not exactly /ollowed the 
order of time, but I wish ' ^ make the 
thing nlain and intelligible, and, there- 
fore, I oeg you to follow me through one 
or two n^re dates. In the evening of 
this day, a tea party was held in Carpen- 
ters' Halt, and Mr, Hanly, a reporter, is 
called to speak to what was said on that 
occanon. Now; as M> that gentleman's 
respectabilitv, I -have not the slightest 
doubt, nor do I wish to say one word to 
make .you think otherwise of him ; but it 
is a most dangerous way of laying evidence 
before' a'jui}', to give.ro what he told you 
was an impeifect not^ of what passed. 
Mr. Hanly entered the room and found 
Mr. Scholefield speakiug. He (Mr. 
Hanly)' crushed his way up to the plat- 
form, and while taking out nis note book 
he heard- port of a sentence, or the 
whole of a sentence, which he afterwards 
wrote down. Now, supposing him to 
be accurate in liis recollection, there is 
nothing in that sentence which 



respecting tbe tea part} 
Carpenters' Hall, by saying, that h^ bad 
taken no^ Votes on that occasion ; that 
any notes which he had taken, were so 
slight As to be regarded as no notes . at 
all. Now, gentleman, it is unnecessary 
to detain you longer on that point.' 
\Veli, now we come to the 17th of Au- 
gust — the day these delegates mety'^anc} 
what have we ? . What.taKes place then ? 
Do I (leny for a single moment, or* did 
I by a* single question attempt to throw 
any doubt upon it, that these parties 'as- 
sembled' in ^ Scholefield's chapel P Un- 
questionably not. There can be no 
doubt at fdl of that fact. The plain 
history of it is this ; .these gentlemen* ar- 
rived in town on this errand, and Mr. 
Scholefield had no reason to suppose 
that their errand was not a perfectly 
good and legitimate one — he had no rea- 
son to suppbse that' there, was any inten- 
tion oh their part to gervert to any other . 
purpose, than that originally proposed, 
the object, of their meeting. He was re-, 
quested hy Mr. O'Connor himself, to let 
him }juve the use of his chapel for the 
mectift'g ol delegates,; which meeting, as 
Mr. -Sdholefield naturally supposed, was 
conyened for the sake of oomposing those 
difie^nces which existed am'ong the Char- 
tist leaders; for reviewing aoci amending 
can the Chartist organizafion, and celebrating? 






afiect my client; " The day of the peo- thcannivcrsaryof Henry Hunt. Mr.Ftar 
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gu8 0*Connor himself requifed the use 
of the chapel for that purpose^ and it was 
perfectly natural that he should do so ; 
I may say so on the part of Mr. O'Con- 
nor, though I have not the honour of 
appearinff for that gentleman, but, as Mr. 
Siliolefield's counsel, I may say, that 
nothing could be more natural than 
that Mr. O'Connor should apply to 
an old frieud, whose political opinions 
coincided with his own, for the use of 
the chapel, to promote a cause equally 
dear to both. Vou remember the evi- 
dence given by the witness who was 
cross-examined by Mr. Murphy on this 
point You remember that at a previous 
meeting, in consequence of the great 
popularity of Mr. O'Connor, great crowds 
were coUecUfd about Mr. Scholefield's 
house, and aq obstruction caused by the 
multitudes who were desirous of seeing 
Mr. O'Connor. What then was more natu- 
ral than for Mr. O'Connor to say, " let 
us have the use of that chapel, it is a 
quiet place, we shall have no crowds. 
The public peace won't be disturbed. 
There will be no risk." — That is the rea- 
son why Mr. O'Connor requested Mr. 
Scholefield to let him have the use of that 
chapel ; and that is the reason why Mr. 
Scholefield did let him have the use of 
that chapel. But it appears that during 
tliat day the delegates assembled, — ^it ap- 
pears that during the two periods of 
liii^e, at which the delegates assembled, 
Mr. Scholefield passed tnrough his own 
chapel, and therefore he is to be affected 
with a guilty knowledge of all that passed 
there. It is not for me to say that any- 
thing criminal occurred on that occa- 
sion, but whateyer the guilt of other 
persons may be — don't let any man say, 
that I am here to excuse guilt, but assum- 
ing that ihey were guilty — Mr. Schole- 
field had nothing to do with it. He pass- 
ed through the chapel. He stopped to 
gossip as he passed through — one of the 
witnesses said to give information, but 
that was all. When you get further in- 
formation about the situation of the place, 
you will see that it was right for him to 
be there. According to Cartledge and 
Griffin, Mr. Scholefield was neither u 
delegate nor a member of the con- 
ference, and therefore he had no busi- 
ness to attend to their discussions Both 
Cartledge and Griffin, stated in answer 



to questions from me, that none who were 
not delegates were permitted to take part in 
the discussions. Mr. Scholefidd on 
that day wail busily engaged in bis sur- 
gery; he was also engaged in the, I 
hope not very blameable, occupation, 
of distributing soup tickets to the starving 
poor, who crowded his house at the time. 
He is one of those who has taken upon 
him the benevolent office of providing 
for a part of that most grievously dis- 
tressed population. He was doing that 
in the chapel during part of that day. 
He had several patients coming to him 
that day. During that day he had no 
less than four funerals to celebrate in the 
burial-ground attached to bis premises. 
He had a man painting at some gates 
at the back of his premises. Mr. Schole- 
filed went two or three times to see how 
the painter was going on. He had to 
pass through the chapel several times for 
that purpose, and that is his participation 
in the guilt of that conspiracy. Oh, I 
had nearly forgotten one circumstance, 
which was again heralded in by Bell, 
who had a great crop of information for 
those who emplo3^ed him. Mr. O'Connor 
had been the guest of ^ff. Scholefield. 
Now the suspicious circumstance to which 
I allude is this, — at eight o'clock on 
an August morning, Mr. O'Connor was 
actually seen coming out of the door of 
Mr. Scholefield 's house, in £ very-street, 
getting inti a cab, clandestinely, and 
driving to the railway station, to which 
he might haye got at Uiree o'clock in the 
naoming if he thought fit ; axid if Mr. 
O'Connor or Mr. Scholefield had been 
conscious of any improper design, which 
might render durkness necessary, I beg 
to ask you, by which of those trains 
would Mr. O'Connor have started? He 
leaves Manchester not caring for the pre- 
sence of a policeman, at eight o'clock, 
of an August morning. That, gentle- 
men, is the last remaining circumstance 
of suspicion which can be produced. I 
am not permitted by the forms of the 
court to appeal to Mr. O'Connor on his 
word of honour as a gentleman. J can- 
not by the forms of law call him as a 
witnest: before you- I only wish I could. 
I must only call those witnesses whom I 
haye it in my power to call. One mem- 
ber of Mr. Scholefield's family—his son, 
who is extremely respectable, and lives 
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ttii<»er his father s roof — he will tell yon 
as much as you may desire to hear. 
With respect to the evidence given on the 
part of tas Crown against my client, I 
can only osU witnesses from Mr. Schole- 
field's own fiunily. Bot, if I did not call 
a single witness, I might with confidence 
■ay, '* Is thb Scholefield guilty of a 
conspiracy ? Whatever others may have 
done — can we, as men of conscience and 
lionoQr, lay our hands on our hearts and 
say» that we helieve, heyond all reason- 
able doubt, that Mr. Scholefield is ffuflty 
of conspiracy. [Mr. Murphy nu£es a 
a soggestion to Mr. Baines] — Yes, I am 
mucn oblised to my learned friend. It 
has escaped my recollection. It was said 
by a witness called to-day, that he brought 
a sovereign in. and said it was for some 
purgose or other connected with Char- 
tism. Now, he was treasurer to the Hunt 
montiment committee, and in that capa- 
city, he received the sovereign. How can 
that show that he was bound up with 
them^ in any guilty purpose whatever. 
He bad one purpose in common with 
them, namely, the attainment of the 
Charier, and making it the law of the 
land ; but, he never dreamed of attaining 
it by any other than legal and constitu- 
tional means. If others have, in a mo- 
ment of imprudence, gone beyond the 
strict line of the law, that is not to be 
placed to his account That is my case, 
and for the length to which J have tres- 
passed on your attention, I feel that I 
ought to apologize. 

Mr. Serjeant MURPHY :— I appear 
here for Dr. M'Douall Tiiomas Raiuon, 
and John Durham. May it please your 
liordship ; gentlemen of the jury, it my 
learned friend Baines, in addressingyou on 
the uresent occasion thought proper to 
apologize for the length to which the 
proceedings had already gone, I feel it 
necessary to apologize bkewise; for all 
the topics to which I can direct your at- 
tention, have been so eloquently Heated 
by my learned friend — though he merely 
directed your attention to the case of 
Brooke, whose interests were confided to 
him — that I feel I should be exercising, 
as far as my individual judgment goes, 
perhaps a sound discretion in not address- 
ug ) ou at any length, for it will be ne- 
cessary lor me to travel over much o(lbe 
same ground that has been already taken. 



and ibis may have the efiect of weaken- 
ing the impression already made, by that 
which has been so eloquently and forci- 
bly stated by my learned friend. I must 
s k you in me first instance— for I assure 
you it will be my duty to make a few ob- 
servations on the evidence adduced in 
the course of this enquiry — !i will be my 
object to direct your attention to the evi- 
dence* pointed at my clients — though not 
at any length — I shall not enter into diat 
discursive range of observation which se- 
veral of the documents presented before 
you have led my learned friends, who so 
eloouently commented on them. But, 
at the same time, I would ask yon to re- 
collect this one thin I — what is the na- 
ture of the charge made to day ^ Gentle- 
men, there is nothing which, in our law 
books is so clearly laid down as this — 
there is no class of ofi*ences with which 
the subject can be charged so indefinite 
in iu appHcation, so invariably spoken of 
as a net to inveigle the unwaiy, as this 
charge of conspiracy. According to the 
definition of the law of conspiracy to be 
found in our books, there are classes of 
conspiracy where, by the combination of 
two persons to do an act which may be 
a le^l one, and which has been held on 
the highest authority to be legal, thev 
yet may both subject themselves, accord- 
ing to the doctrine laid down by the At- 
tomey-Oenerai to day, to thb charge. If 
the doctrine pronounced by the Attor- 
ney-General oe the correct exposition of 
the law, then it is impossible, as was well 
remarked by Mr. Baines, for any two per- 
sons to act in cooncert in a matter the 
most indifferent, where the imprudence of 
one makes him trench on the law, with- 
out at the same time involving the other 
in the consequences of hbact Gentlemen, 
the defendants for whom I appear are 
John Durham, Thomas Railton, and 
Dr. M^Douall. I shall pn)duce them in 
that order, and point out the evidence as 
it applies to the three, seriatim. First, 
then, with regard to John Durham. It 
is quite clear that he was a person in the 
position of a workman. He is introduced 
early in this transaction— about the 6tli 
or 7th of August, and associated with' 
individuals, who, at the time, broke out 
at Stalybridge, where the strike for 
wages first took place. It is a fact, 
which will appear when his Lordship 
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cqmes to rec^pitlilate the evidence, tkat 
Darham, thojagb he was associated with 
indiridaals' -who marched iif ptocession^ 
and lield meetings, that, upon 'efervone 
of* those occasions, when . the Charter 
came to be discussed, he repudiated that 

, question, and always said that' the ques- 
tion for 'i^ich they had met was a 
wage-que8(ion. He told them that every 
act which they were to perform was to be 
pei'formed in a peaceaple way, and with 

' a due.regard to orderV Now> gentleimen, 
i/ it be. true that the law makes it )egal 
for workmen to combine in ord^r to ar- 
range between themselves and. their 
masters for what they should work, 
'^hen what has* teen the .-conduct ol 
Durham up to the time when those 
meetings, at Staleybridge, took place P — 
the supplemental evidence I sliall after- 
wards comment upon — was hot his con- 
duct simply that of a working man, 

- dissatisfied yvith the wages he was re- 
ceiving, and joining with other workmen 

' to get what they called ** a fair' day's 
wases for a fair day *8 work ?" '. He met 
and combined with them. The witness, 
Brierly, tells you that he always repu- 
diated the consideration of thtf Charter, 

« and was at those meetings 'for no other 
.purpose than that which the'laW gave 
him -a right to — to get from his master a 
fair remunemtion for his labour. ' That 
was the conduct of Durham. Will you 
please' to recollect one piece of evidence 
that has been submitted to you— -wHi you 
recollect the evidence of Bnerly who told 
you that the turn-out of the men, at first, 
was not attributable to- the workmen 
themselves ? Brierly tells yoil^-^I cannot 
tell you, but it was }n the statement of 
the witness Brierly, that at the time some 
of the men came out, the mastery told 
them they must remain- out for month ; 
and that the masters would not take them 
back again. Having gone out ttir.get -the 

.question of wages adjusted, and the mas- 

' ters having taken advantage of the' turn- 
out, and refused to receive the men back 

.' to their work, what illeKality was there in 
his still reinaining otU,in confolmitVwich 
the wishes of the masters? He did no- 

* thing more than what the law aUow^d 
him— ^Cairlvto try to get. an advance of 
wages. X ou have been told that up to 

«' that time, Durham formed one of 'the 
committee, to give licenses to those who 



went to work. There no it single act 
which was not an net of pefect legpdity. 
And what proof 'is there agains^ hira 
with« regard to the question of these 
licenses r Is it shown on any occasion 
that l^orham said, *' I will give you s 
license P" — or that he wrote one of ihoie 
licenses ? Did he do. /nore tbap wss 
done on former occasions, where the 
workmen having, turned out, committees 
were appointed to adjust wages ^ Have 
you it that Durham wrote, any of those 
licenses? — 6r conversed. abQut itP— ot 
waa present whe^i any cohyereation en 
the Bubjecjt took place, ejdeept tfaoii at one 
time he said, " We lire too busy, now to 
attend to your application ?*' Have yea 
anything against him except that wbeo 
the masters refused 'to receive the woiking 
people bact:, he was seen at meetings tt 
which the Charter was spoken of. P^And 
at those miMtings he was always forlnep- 
ing to the question of' wages. With 
regard to RaCton, I do not know iriist 
the evidence is which ' tlie Attorney- 
General brought against him. I admit 
that his name appears in the atatenieDt 
of GrifBn and 'Cartledge, as having 
been present at the raeeiingi of delegalei 
in conference on the i7th of August 
Gentlemen, it would be idle in me, and, 
as I said before, it would be weakening 
the eflect of the address of my learned 
iriends who preceded me, if I should do 
more than merely cnrsorily allude to 
what 'has taken place on that oceaMO« 
Does it appear that any speech was 
made by him on that occasion P might 
he not have been one oi the minorit)' 
opposed to the resolution then adopted ? 
nothing appears respecting him on the 
whole of tnu evidence except that yon 
have presneted before yon lo day, by the 
witnesses Cartledge and Griffin, that he 
was pveserit at the couierence. Is it 
necessaxy to come to the conclusion that 
Railton was h gvilty man, bgpaose he 
app^^red to be there P It is. quite plam 
from a question whicft I asked Cardedge, 
and which heanswered very unequivocally • 
that nothing illegal waa contemplated by 
Uie conference, and that they met there 
for the purpose of reorganizing -the 
Charist body. Th<Sy had seen before 
them -this mass of confusion aod riot 
tliM had taken place in the manufikclur- 
ingdistricts^and they believe dlhattbeduty 
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iras thrown upon them, hy 'the people , toxae in nxilitaiy anay ? Are thvy tq be 
opposed to them,/>f givipg a legal and regarded as coming in' the array of an 
peaceable direction 'to that strike which army, merely, because they inarched four 
tliey nev*ei:excited. Is it true that this strike ; or five a breast ? Why hare we heard so 
was originated by the Chartist body P | mu^h of ilieir cudgels abd sticks ? What 
Is.lt true that any act of theirs, was the deeds of bloodshed ai|d devastation have 

4" .1_ !• • .1- ••.1" '* 



reason for the disunion that esisU^d 
. between the work-people>. and their em- 
ployers P Others may have gone of their 
own SMM;<ftrd and nttered saiitiments ^hich 
may have befen repudiaWfd by the meet- 
ing, but it wonla be hard,^if^ because 
persons who ^afterwards 'came forward, as 
witnesses went to those meetings convened 
for the purpose of regulating wages, and 
uttered Chartist opinions, which m a 
vast vaiiety of cases were repudiated-^ 
il. woald be a hard case to say that thpse 
mefetingB were the result of a previous 
Chartist organization. I think the 
Attorney - General himself will admit 
tbafche Chartist body — acting as a body 
— had^ never done any act, which could 
be considered as giving the most remote 
encouragement to the , strike, till their 
attention was called' to it, by the state of 
the town of Manchester, en the 16th .of 
Angosti But, did the delegates meet in 
Scbolefield's Chapel, for* the purpose of 
organizing a Chartist strike P My friends 
have shewn yon by the evidence, that 
they did no such thing. One of the 
wiinesses tells ybo — ( Griffin, )• tb^ sd 
tar 'back as the 8th of June, he himself 
was invested with the office of secretary, 
to carry out the celebration of the Hunt's 
monoment—to settle differences which 
had 'sprung up betweet^ the Chartists 
themselves, and, at the same time, to 
investigate thoroughly- the principles of 
Chartism, so as to make the. institution 
perfectly' legal. That was what Griffin 
t9ltr you was the object of the Chaitist 



been traced to them t Gentlemen, .what 
has been the conduct ^f those men P 
They came to the gates of Manchester ; 
the military are withdrawn ; the magis- 
trate, who had the best means of . taking 
cognizance of their guise and deport- 
ment, immediately determines that he 
shall not obstruct them iii their onwafd 
course ; but, looking on them as a meet- 
ing for a Icfgal object, and recognizing 
that object, he tells them not to disperse 
but directs them to a mef;ting in Gianby 
row-fields. * He tells them to *do wha> 
every magistrate in this country had a 
right to do— to meet and discuss anv 
speculative question either in the law 
or constitution of. the countn*. Thc^ 
had - a right to meet for such . a pur 
pose. Up to that time no Cnar- 
tis't act was done. Th^ trades' unionji 
had done something, and that has 
been paraded here to-day, and through- 
out the whole of this case> as if the acti* 
of the trades* unions had been the acts 
of tlie Chartist body. The Chartist bodv 
had no tangible connection whatever with 
the strike, tiU they issued this Executive 
Placard, which 'has been so much spoken 
of. Gentlemen, we have heard several 
placards read here, and they h^ive been 
so mjxed up with one another, that you, 
no doubt, nave been led lo infer that 
every one of them has been ' referred to 
the Chartist body. But none of them 
is referrible to the Chartist body up to 
the* time this placard of the Executiv 
committee had been -put forth — up U. 



meeting. It was at a time, so far back that time there has been nothing to shoix 
as the 8th of J une/' last year, that object that the Chartist body had been acting 
was contemplated. They deemed this a in combination with the persons out on 



solemn and proper occasion, US .adjust 
thos^differencei existing among them as 
to speculative opinions ; . and to combine 
fox a nioveinent, which; however, anan- 
iinously tliey miffht* engage in it, would 
be distinguished .by nothitig but the 
greatest possible legality. Gentlemen, 
yon find tliat on the 9tb of August, the 
tom-quts mayhed to Manchester. How 
did they come P My learned friend . Mr. 
Dondas has disposed of that.- Did they 



strike. The trades' unions had inculcated 
" peace, law, and ordei:/' and the Char 
lists recognised what they were, pleases ' 
to call the "courage " of their . brother 
tn^desmen, wbb were, as they thought, 
perhaps mistakenly, oppressed by their ' 
masters .in the matter of wages. " Peace, • 
and order," and " a fair day^ wa^es for 
a fair day's work,"- was that &^ act 
of the Chartist 'body P No such thing. 
The Chartist body never interfered' tul 
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this |>hcar(] came out And with regard 
to thst ipkcard, I have to say, standing 
before vou as the advocate oi Dr. 
M'Douall — I have to impress it on your 
minds* that the mere fact that he was a mem- 
ber of the Chartist body — that fact alone, 
coupled with the fact that the Executive 
Committee had|po great communication 
with the Chartist body — will not be suffi- 
cient to connect him with that placard. 
Up to that time nothing had occurred to 
implicate the Chartist body, but, gentle- 
men, is there anything illegal in this 
document? I shall not travel over the 
ground already taken by Mr. Dundas. 
He has analyzed in a most masterly man- 
ner every one of the statements in this do- 
cument, and I shfdl only take leave to say, 
that I quite concur with him, that every 
idle statement that may assume the form 
either of poetry or any matter of infla- 
tion, and which may be rather strong in 
its mode of expression, is not therefore 
to be taken as an instigation to vio- 
lence and outrage. You must take the 
whole case in all its parts, and say 
whether he has used expressiot^s figu- 
rative in character, or literal in ap- 
plication, so as not to have a definite 
meaning. If you find that expressions 
are used evidencing a peaceful intention, 
so that it reauires an application some- 
what distorted to give tiiem a meaning 
like what the prosecutor put upon them, 
then yon are not to adopt his interpreta- 
tion. I cannot do otherwise than use, in 
reference to this matter, the lan^niage of 
Chief Justice Tindal, when addressing 
the Grand Jurv, in Stafford, on a similar 
point. He said : — " Gentlemen, another 
description of ofience, which will be pro- 
bably submitted to your consideration, is, 
exciting large masses of the people, by 
means of seditious and inflamroatoiy 
speeches, to acts of violence and breaches 
of the peace. If suoh charges are brought, 
forward, it will be left to your own sense 
to dbtinguish between the honest decla- 
ration of a speaker's opinions, in a free 
discussion on the subject on which he 
speaks, always making fuU allowance for 
tne zeal of the speaker, though he may 
somewhat exceed the just bounds of mo- 
deration." If any principle were better 
reco gnised than another m thb country, 
it is the fair right of free and legal dis- 
cussion. I believe there is nothing from the 



prince to the peasant which is more than 
another the distinctive chaixirter of £«Bg- 
hshmen, than that that right does exist. 
And if we were here to ascertain what 
should be the test of its legality or illegality, 
we could not refer to anything more con- 
clusive or germane to the feeling of the 
law than that statement of the Chief 
Justice. The depression under which the 
mass of the people were laboiuihg at the 
time of this outbreak, was. by no means 
an idle or fanciful thing. I pray yoa, 
gentlemen, do not for a moment suppose, 
that at the time these people — misguided 
though they be, were engaged in the 
acts which they have committed — do 
not suppose that the fiiolt was oU theirs, 
and that the poverty under which they 
laboured was an imi^nary one. W'c 
have heard, for the last two or three 
years, testimony borne to the privations 
which the people have endnred Jrith 
such unexampled patience. We have, 
even in the speech which her Majesty 
herself delivered in the opening of par- 
liament, a testinnony to the manner 
in which those sufieriugs we^ en- 
dured ; and we have the foct, that this 
country, which produces the greatest 
quantity of manufactures, and which is 
supplying the largest markets throi^hont 
the habitable globe — that this country 
has presented within the last three years, 
as contrasted with former years, n greater 
amount of poverty than ever the poof'- 
rates oi this country bore testimony to. 
Therefore it is not an exaggerated stale- 
ment in this placard, that labour was 
suspended, and misery was stidking 
through the land. I won*t, gentlemen, 
weaken my friend's commentiuy bn this 
document by seeking to go though it. 
Was it not the fair right oi those persons 
to strike for wages ; and was it not also 
the right of the Chartist bod}' to giv« 
that strike a fair and legal direction, 
which was the principle running through- 
out all their tnmsactions. These men 
met on tlie 17th of August, and afier- 
wards we find them doing every thing to 
prevent tumult and disordei? They met 
for tlie purpose, as Cartledge stated, of 
reorganizing their own body, but recog- 
nizing the tumult around them, and fear- 
ing the people might breakout into acts of 
violence and outrage, unless tht^y got 4 pro- 
per direction, they, as those persons in 
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wktm (he worldngpeopk confided, imme- 
diately counselled ttiem to keep the peace, 
and endeavour to obcun the Charter. And 
lor what purpote ? It may be that the 
Charter was not likely to be obtained, 
and that, if realized, it would not be a 
panacea for all those evils of which the 
working classes complained. It might 
be that even a national holyday w<}pld 
not effect this object; but to indulge in 
aoch ahope — to speculate on aprobaoility 
like that, and ask the people to keep 
' peace and order, that parliament might 
be disposed to grant the Charter, which, 
in the opinion of tlie working classes, 
would keep the people from starving, 
coqld not be called unlawful. Then, 

Sentlemen, was tliere any thing else 
ooe by the Chartist body« besides that 
document which they published on the 
17th of August*^ but let that be con- 
strued according to the rule laid down by 
the Lord Chief Justice. £ xercisie a fair dis- 
cretion, as my learned friend has told you. 
Read the document as it ought to be read, 
and do not distort it for any purpose. 
It is true that I represent M'Douall, and 
that, according to the evidence, I must 
admit, that tnia document is brought 
home to him as his production. Gen- 
tlemen, I will re-echo the sentiments of 
Mr. Dondas, that, with the exception of 
the last phrase — the appeal to the God 
of justice and of battle, t^re is not a 
single sentiment in that which can be 
construed to be a sentiment of sedition. 
I ask you to exercise your common sense 
upon that, and ask yourselves if it be 
anything more than a sort of flountfhing 
termination, introducing that epithet 
which we know ourselves is an epithet 
applied in our Bible to the most High. 
Gentlemen, although I here represent 
M'Douall, I am bound to tell you, under 
the direction of my Lord, that for his 
own act MDouall alone is responsible, 
and whatever 'construction you may put 
on that act, it is the party composing tnis 
document that are to be answerable for 
it The fact of this document being 
posted on the walls of various towns, 
IS no reason why it should be taken 
as an element in the language of 
those • addressing the people, who 
asaembled in those localities. If that 
were the case, it would be impossible for 
any man at a time of great excitement to 



I avoid being made responsible for the acts 
of others who may be associate(^ witb 
him in pursuance of a common and law- 
ful purpose. It is not my intention tor 
weaken the impression made upon yoir 
by the evidence of those parties. I have 
only to call your attention to the evidence^ 
adcfuced acainst M' Douall. In looking 
at that evidence, I find nothing except a 
fact alluded to hy some persons who be* 
longed to a pubuc-house. who were called 
before you on Saturday last. I believe 
those peraons heard something of a trea- 
sonable and seditious character; by 
which I thought it would be shewn that 
he was leagued with the Chartist body 
for sedition. Gentlemen, it appears that 
Dr. M'Douall went to a house close ta 
Oldhaii: -street, one of the largest thorough- 
fares in Manchester. He went into a 
room called the snug, and, along with: 
others who were frequenters of the bouse^ 
he calls for refreshment, and asks for a. 
room to meet certain of his friends. At 
three o'clock in the aflenioon Mr. Fear- 
gus O'Connor arrives. ^Gentlemen, let 
me ask you is there anything so wonder- ' 
ful, that a person hke Mr. O'Connor^ 
who has taken so prominent a part in 
public life, should have, when be goes in- 
to a town like Manchester, where therer 
are so many associated with him in po- 
litical opinions — ^when he goes there in. 
thftopen day, and not skulking like a con- 
spirator — is it anything wonderful that 
he should have many persons who were: ■ 
admirers of his doctrines, and to whom^ 
perhaps, he bad been before familiar, 
crowding around him, and foUowing him 
to this house ? But what was the conduct 
oi Mr. O'Connor on that occasion ? Waa 
it the conduct of a person who had taken 
a mob to follow him, to excite sedition 
and disturbance ? In order to avoid any- 
thing of the kind, he first sends down 
word to disperse the mob, and when the 
mob is dispersed, be goes away by a back 
door to another house. Is that tha* act', 
of a person who^ wishes to create a itz^*" 
mult r Was it not rather the act of a per- 
son who desired to prevent disturbance. 
He meets Dr. M'Douall, and others of 
the Chartist body, with the view of putting 
off the intended meeting and procession,, 
and other matters, for the purpose of pre- 
venting tumult. He is sfen afterwards, 
in company with Mr. Scholefield and. 
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other friends, discussing the turbulent ap- 
pearance of the times. Was that wrong ? 
Was n not rather commendable in *the 
Chardst body, that, when these facts 
were brought to their notice, they should 
do that which every well disposed sub- 
ject was bound to do. Many others 
would have gone with instead of oppos- 
ing the popular movement; but they 
gave a peaceable direction to that nove- 
ment, and for doing this they are entitled 
toyouT commendation. Noming is prov- 
ed against Raihon, except beinff present 
at the meeting on. the 17th of August. 
Dr. M'DoualH it is true, put forth that 
placard, but he is responsible for his own 
acts. Railton lives in Manchester. Gen- 
tlemen, that is an observation in his fa- 
vour. He is not shown to come from a 
distance, or. to be a delegate. But it is 
not for me to weaken the effect of 
the powerful statements made in the 
commencement of the argument by Mr. 
Dundas. If it were not for these parties 
who confided their interests to me, I 
should not havo. addressed you, but at 
the same time I call on you to bear in 
mind, for you will be caued on by my 
Lord, by and bye, so to do, what is the 
individual interference charged on these 
parties. It is true Dm*ham was at a 
meeting of tum-outs, but he is never 
shewn to be at Manchester. It is true 
that Railton is proved to have been present 
at the conference of delegates. It is true 
tbat M*Douall was in company with 
Mr. O'Connor, and the evidence of two 
apprentice boys shows that be is the 



author of the Ezecndve Addr^is. I 
have to cM yonr atfenliea mm .^M 
again to the wording of ^t mAmng and 
to remind yon of the doetrai»kid4lo««t 
in Chief Justice Tindal's «lM«ge-^4l»t 
if a man says no more than ^wliat'w ne- 
cessary to give a iair expression' to Iw 
opinions in politics^ however wnmg mmf 
be the conclusions he seeks- lo 4wtr frsn 
then — ^if he does nothiDg hot eoBmnm 
his own conscientious views, be b doing 
what is the right of every EnglislmiaB. 
And you have no right, because what 1m 
says is uttered in a time of peculiar es- 
citement, and because the language bears 
a double aspect, one of which may be 
unfavourable to him, to give it Aat un- 
favourable interpretation. But while w^ 
garding your duties as jurymen, yon an 
also to afford the best protection to that 
liberty which you are ail so interoted in 
preserving. 

Mr. BAINES then handed in some 
placards issued by the Hunt's montuneat 
committee. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: — I wish before 
you adjourn, to ask your Lordship 
whether, or no, you have a note of the 
exact time at which the Attomey-Crenersl 
entered his JSfolle prosequi P 

The JUDGE :— I am not sure. 

The JUDGE dien read his note of 
the entry of the ^^olle profefui, sifter 
which be adj^pmed the trial tul the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Court adjourned at haU^pMtfbc 

o'clock. 
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TRIAL OF FEARGUS O'CONNOR, ESQ., 

AND OTHERS. 



SIXTH DAY, 

Ttfesday, March 7fh, 1843. 



Mr. BARON ROLFE took his seat on the bench this morning at nine o'clock. 
As it was known that several of the defend ar^ts were to address the Court and Juiy, 
the attendance of spectators was unusually large. All the available space about the 
bench was occupied by ladies of the highest respectability in Lancaster and its im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; every spot throughout the Court had its attentive occupant, 
4ind the efiect produced by the unpremeditated eloquence of those uneducated, b«t 
talented men, who conducted their own defence^ was powerful in the extreme. It 
would, perhaps, be invidious to point particular aUenUon to the address of any indi- 
vidual where all acquitted ihemselves so well ; but the speech of Uamey will be 
read with pecidiar interest, and fully justifies the position which he occupied as the 
:first speaker. The artless and unvarnished statement of .Pilling, told with thrilling 
effect upon al^ho heard lit Not only the ladies, but the Jury, the Judge, and 
,cven the Attoim^-General himself, were affected to tears by the truthful and touching 
address of this factory operative. Indeed, the AtComey-General was so overpowered 
by the picture drawn by Pilling, of the distress which existed among the working- 
classes previous to the turn-out, and the heartless cruelty which they experienced at 
the hands of the master-manufacturers, that he was obliged to leave the Court. The 
speeches of the other defendants will amply repay perusal. They were heard witla 
delight and satis&ction ; and they fully proved that the man who is his own coun* 
selloT has not always a fool for his client. Before we enter on the proceedings of 
this day, we will place before our readers an abstract of the indictment, which ia 
essentially necessary to a clear understanding of what follows. 

ABSTIUCT OF TH£ INDICTMENT AGAINST ISARGUS O'CONNOR, ESQ., 

AND OTH^S. 



" The first coont charges that the defendants, 
with divers other evil-disposed persons opknowoi 
between the 1st of August aad the 1st of Octpber 
last, UBlawfolly did conspire, confederate, and 
agree, by causing to be brought together divers 
tmlawfttl, tumultuous, and riotous assemblies of 
seditious and eviLdispoted persons, and by fore- 
iiig and compeUing divers other penpns, and by 
farciag and coynpelling divers of her M^jqsty'a 
pfsBoeahte subjecU, being then ea^pIogGed in their 
respective ti;iuki9.to desist and depart from their 
wMfc, md by divers seylitiQw and jpflainmat^^y 



to create alarm, discontent, and confusion, with 
intent tberaby unlawfully to effect and bring 
about a change in thr laws and constitution of 
this realm." 

*' The teeoad count charges the defendants with 
wQfiilly conspiring, by force and violence, and 
by creating alarm and discontent, tumalt and 
oonfosion, unlavrfiflly to effect and bring about a 
change in the laws." 

" The third c^uot chairges the defendants with 
hayiiigiici^nipired wit^ others to aid, .ahet,.e«J9Sitft 
cfmfSu$9 wV9fn^*Mtd encourage tJ^ Jf^ «f9* 
d i f8 Wf| rf jWKWM.J»» ^MtoMklwdiPmit »tt|l» 
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t^ Qnltirfal assembliet, threaif, iniimidii^on, 
and Tioleiice, ivith intent thareby to caiue ter. 
ror and alaim in the minds of the peaceable tab* 
jects of the realm, by means of sucn terror and 
alarm to cause and procure certain great changes 
to be made in the constitution of this realm." 

" The 4)urth count charges the said prisoners, 
on the Ist day of August, in the year aforesaid, 
and on divers other days and times between 
that day and the Ist of October, in the year 
aforesaid, and at divers places, divers evil-dis- 
posed persons unlawfully and tumultuously as- 
aembled together,^ and by violence, threats, and 
intimidation to divers other persons, being then 
peaceable subjects of this realm, forced the said 
last-mentioned subjects to leave their occupa- 
tions and employments, and thereby impeded 
and stopped the labour employed in the lawful 
and peaceable carrying on, by divers large num- 
bers of the subjects of this realm, of certain 
trades, manufacturer and business, and thereby 
caused great confusion, terror, and alarm m the 
minds of the peaceable subject* o^ this realm, 
and that afterwards on the Ist of August, 
in the year aforesaid, and on divers other 
days and times, between that day and the 
8th of October, in the year aforesaid, at the pa- 
rish aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, the said 
defendants, together with divers other evil- 
disposed persons, to the jurors aforesaid as yet 
unknown, did unlawfully abet, aid, assist, com- 
fort, support, and encourage the said evil- 
disposed persons in this count first mentioned, 
to continue and persist in the said unlawful 

^assemblages, threats, intimidations, and violence, 
in the said impeding and stoppi(^ of the labour 

j^i ployed in the said trades, manufactures, and 
bii&iiiesses, with intent thereby to cause terror 

. and alarm in the minds of the peaceable subjects 
of this realm, and by means of such terror and 
alarm violently and unlawfully to cause and 
procure certain great changes to be made in the 
constitution of this realm as by law established, 
against the peace of our Lady the Queen, her 
crown and dignity." 

*' The fifth count charges that the defimdants, 
together with divers other evil disposed persons, 
to the jurors aforesaid as yet unknown ; after- 
wards, to wit, on the Ist of August, in the year 
aforesaid, and on divers other days, between that 
day aqd the 1st of October, in the year aforesaid, 
together with divers other evil-disposed persons, 
to the jurors as yet unknown, nnlawftiUy did en- 
deavoor to exdte her Miyesty's liege snbjecta to 
diMflectka and hatred of her laws, and unlawfiiUy 



did endeavoorto pertoade and enoovrage tlieaald 
Uege lubjeets to unite, confederate, and agree t» 
leave their several and resnective employmenlk 
and to orodnce a cessation of labour tliraiigfaoi^ 
a large portion of this realm, with intent, and m, 
order, by so doing, to bring about and prodnce a 
ohange in the laws and constitution of the realmv 
and against the peace of our said Lady the Qaeen« 
her crown and dignity." 

" The sixth count charges the defendants for 
unlawfully ^conspiring to cause divers persons to 
assemble and meet together, and by threats and 
violence unlawfully to force, and endeavour to 
force, divers of Her Majesty's peaceable subjects 
to depart from their employment and work, against 
the peace of the queen, &c. 

Seventh, for unlawfully inciting and stining 
up, and endeavouring to incite and stir up, great 
numbers of Her Majesty's liege subjects, with 
force of arms, unlawfully, riotously, and tumul- 
tuously, to assemble together, and by threatsy 
violence, and intimidation, unlawfully to fioroe 
and endeavour to force divers of Her Mijeaty's 
subjects to depart from their hiring and woik. 

'' Eighth, that the defendants and divers others 
did unlawfully meet and assemble together, with 
dubs, sticks, and other offensive weapons, to dis- 
turb the tranquillity, peace, and good order df 
this realm, and in contempt of her Majesty the 
Queen, and against her pea^Apier crown, and 
dignity." -^ 

" Ninth, (the common count for riot) that flie 
defendants, and others unknown, did nnlawfdlly, 
riotously, aud tumultuously assemble and con- 
tinue together for a long space of time, to wit for 
six hours or more, to the great terror of her 
Majesty's lieges ; then and there being in eoik- 
tempt of the Queen and her laws, and against 
the peace of the Queen, her crown, and dignity." 

We have given the foarth and fifcli 
counts at full length, because they are 
the most important, as will be seen from 
the subsequent proceedings, particularly 
the summing up. 

Immediately after his Lordship had 
taken his seat, 

Mr. ATH£RTON rose and said, I 
would take this opportunity, my Lord, of 
asking the Attomey-Genend, whether he 
has come to the conclusion of abandon- 
ing any of the counts in the indictment. 

The ArrORNE Y. GENERAL:— 
My Lord, I do not mean to proceed upon 
the two last counts, but on looking at the 
sixth and sevenUi, it itppears to me oeces- 
saiy to retain them. 1 think them ex- 
tremely important with reference to some 
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. of the convictimis which have, prerioutly 
taken place— I mean at Chester and 
LiverppoL In reality (hey have nothing 
whatever lo do with riot 

The JUDGE :— Very well. 

Mr. ATHERTON:— May it please 
^our Lordship ; gentlemen of the jury, I 
have the honour of appearing before you 
on behalf oi the defendants James and 
William Stephenson, and although my 
learned friend who preceded me occu- 
jaed' ffTOund common to the interests of 
the Clients entrusted to my care, with 
those of the other defendants, and thus 
relieved me of a considerable portion of 
my labour, still you will find that there 
is some distinction between the case of 
mv clients, and that of some of the other 
defendants ; therefore it will be necessary 
for me to occupy some part of your time. 
And well content will I be, and abun- 
dantly satisfied will my clients have rea- 
«>n to feel themselves, should they meet 
at your hands with the same degree 
of attention which yon have hitherto 
given to the ^se. In the able and tem- 
perate addresKiih which Her Majesty's 
Attorney-General ushered in this case — 
(«nd I call it ^ important address) — he 
called your attention to events of an ap- 
palling and extraordinary character which 
occurred - in Manchester during the re- 
cent disturbances. It was shown that at 
that time the busy hum of machinery in 
that hive of industry was stilled, all la- 
l)onr was suspended, and a silence equally 
immense and universal pervaded that and 
the neighbouring districts. This state of 
thin^ is described with no less truth and 
vivioness in the Executive Address. It 
has been shown to you, that bands of 
persons were per\'ading the country, and 
though little actual violence occurred, 
doubtless by the terror of their presence 
cansing a cessation of labour. You have 
heard of a few instances in whicli colli- 
sions took place between the people and 
the constituted authorities, and, I regret 
to say, that the events out of which this 
enquiry arose did not p^s over without 
some bloodshed. You nave heard that 
in one town — the town of Preston —En- 
glishmen fell by the arras of British sol- 
diers in the shadow of their own houses, 
in the presence of their wives, their chil- 
dren and their friends. Can an enquiry 
of this kind be at all exaggerated in its 



importance ? Yon will agree with me 
that it is an important enquiry, and I am 
sure you will give it all the considera- 
tion that its importance demands, and all 
the sympathy which the disastrous situa- 
tion ui which my clients are placed espe- 
cially claims at your hands. There is one 
circumstance attached to this case, indi- 
cative of great importance — a circum- 
stance which I cannot advert to without 
gratification^ and for which I have to 
thank the Attorney-General. I have the 
honour of addressing a special jury of 
this great and inteUigent country ; and 
though special jurors, you know, do not 
belong to what we term — (to use the 
words which have bee% too familiar in the 
course of this investigation)^- though 
they do not belong to the class to which 
the defendants belong — though you 
are the possessors o( capital — the owners 
of accumulated property, whose worth 
arises from their exertions, still it is 
hardly a compliment to say that the case 
of these men wi tbout capital, and depending 
on their labour for subsistence, will receive 
at your hAids as attentive a consideration 
of their case, as if their own confederates 
were silting on the jury. When I con- 
sider the magnitude and complexity of 
this case, and the*numbcr of its detaik 
from the shape in which it was presented 
to you, I cannot but congratulate my 
clients and myself that we have in that 
box that ihtelligence, and those abilities 
for patient investigation for which your 
ordinary *pursuits so eminently qualify 
you. Gentlemen, on behalf of my clients 
I thank the crown — I thank the prose- 
cution — for this particular exercise of the 
prerogative. If ever there was a case in 
which it became a jury who had to try 
the facts of the case to be wary before 
they pronounced a verdict of guilty on 
the accused, it is the present I would 
not weary you with a thrice told tale — I 
would not v/oary you by adverting to 
circumstances to which your attention 
has been already directed, but there is one 
point of such great moment that it ap- 
pears to mQ you cannot too carefully con- 
sider it. You have been told of the 
extraordinary nature of this indictment. 
Yon have fihy-nine people put into one 
indictment, and charged substantially 
with Cine offence. I do not say that that 
of itself is hardship to the defendants. 
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\mt i ny ie IB a civeutnsteiice ^ieh 
ottjg^tto make jout^e mot« careftil U> 
see diat eveiy individual against tirbotn 
yoQ ahall find it yonr duty to pronoanee 
a verdict of guilty (supposing you shall 
find it yonr duty to do so at all) is cleariy, 
and satisfactorily connected irith the crime 
which the Executive charges upon him. 
Gentlemen^ you know that, in ordinary 
cases, a man charged with a specific of- 
fence is answerable for his own acts and 
words alone ; or if his responsibility is 
extended he is held responsible only for 
the language of others, spoken in his 

Srescnce, and no disclaimer uttered oil 
is part. In that cace he is held, in 
law, to participate i« such language. But 
what have we here ? Fifty-nine people of 
different occnpationa* — ^living in different 
places — shown to have acted in different 
j^aces — remote from each other — without 
personal communication — ^many of whom 
never saw each other — all brought to- 
other in this indictment, which charges 
them with a conspiracy. You, gentle- 
men, cannot have failed to perceive that, 
from time to time, evidence jvas'ffiven of 
words and ti'ansactions oiitof tbe neanng 
— far out of the sight of those against 
whom the proof was offered. You will 
recollect, gentlemen, fliat an exception 
^vas taken to such evidence by those to 
whom the defence of those charged in 
the indictment was entrusted, and you 
wUl recollect that my Lord overruled 
the objection, and rightly, deciding that 
the admissibility of the evidente arose 
from the nature of this charge. For the 
charge is such, gentlemen, that a man re- 
mote from the scene of action — even slum- 
bering on his bed, may be made respon- 
sible for the sentiments and acts of a man 
whom he never saw, or whose sentiments 
he never heard. Mr. -Faines spoke tbe 
truth, and expressed the truth aptly, when 
he designated the indictment as a mon- 
strous indictment ; I stand not here, on 
behalf of my clients, to offer puling com- 
plaints on any subject, but I say the na- 
ture of the charge as preferred by the go- 
vernment is such as to call on you to ex- 
ercise the most extraordinary vigilance — 
vigilance as uncommon,if Imayso speak, 
as the form of the indictment is unusual 
— before you determine that any particu- 
lar defendant is guilty of the charge 
against him. Do I need to add a word 
as to the necessity of caution in this 



prooeedingP U t M, I^ tmdd adve^r 
to Uie<cir6iiiiistibic^'thit this ia a gofm^ 
ntent prosecution. My cliedta, aiHl 
the majority of the def^anta^ are poor 
men, without great meatta c^ defence 
— without the means of scouring ^e 
country for intelligence and witnesses 
to contradict the evidence adduced 011^ 
behalf of the prosecution. The defen- 
dants are opposed by the government of 
the country; and you wiH have observed 
— and I have observed it with gratifica- 
tion — that no expense has been spared^ 
that great pains have been taken to pro- 
cure evidence against the defendants. 
The country has been scoured for thai 
purpose, from one extremity to the other;,, 
and you have presented to you a com- 
plete picture of the unfortunate state in 
which a great part of this county, and 
somo of the adjoining counties, were placed 
in August last. If ever there was a tinoe 
more than another when a juiy could 
prove themselves valuable to an English- 
man it is the present. If ever there wa» 
a time when an Englishn^ put upon 
his trial had a right to lool^ore particu-^ 
larly with confidence to the intelligent at- 
tention, and the shieldii^ofiice of the 
jury than on any other ocRsion, it is the 
present, in whicn the parties charged at 
the bar are weak subjects, and tbe prose- 
cutor the Crown, represented by tie go* 
vemment, is stiong and powerfid. Hav- 
ing made these obsorvations, I wiH now 
advert to some of the evidence laid 
before you. I will begin . by cailiog 
attention to a few facts about which theie 
can be no dispute — which I will call facts 
proved , in the prosecution. These facts 
are of such a nature that I am called up- 
on to dwell shortlv on them, on behalf of 
my clients. Now, gentlemen, the first 
fact, which I cannot 4>ut consider estab* 
lished beyond dispute, is this, that tba 
unfortunate strike — ^I oill it uiifortanate— 
not that it was wicked in its conception, : 
but that in some of its results it was de- 
plorable — this strike did not originate 
with the Chartist2. It was said recently, 
by a high le^ authority, that be- 
could take no judicial cognizanee of 
a Chartist; but it became necessary, 
from the nature of this prd&eediiig:, that 
a Chartist should be defined to ywi, and 
that you should be made to Imow, bv 
legal evidence, what Chartism is. I tliluc . 
it has been fully shown to you that the 
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CHittrtists ore ^^king some political 
cbange. It is equally manifest that the 
strike did not originate with them. The 
strike originated, -so far as its origin is 
developed, (and I think we may safely 
assume this to he the case,) with the 
workmen who were dissatisfied with the 
wages which they received from their 
employers. Some of the witnesses called 
before yon, who helonged to that class 
of masters called manActurers, did not 



has been said, and said with truth, that 
yon are not empanelled to try the rea- 
sonableness, fanaticism, or impropriety 
of those opinions entertained by Char- 
tists. Whether they are reasonable, or 
irrational, is not the question submitted 
to your consideration ; but knowing how 
difficult it is for the most pmctised and 
astute mind, while considering such ques- 
tions, to divest themselves of prejudice, I 
think it is of importance that you should 



seem ready to admit that wages were at , bear in mind what that change really is, 
a very low ebb. But I may put it to , which the body of men called Chartists 
your knowledge and experience — indeed ^ seek. The six propositions, in which ai^ 
1 may offer it as a matter of notoriety — ; embodied the doctrines of the people call- 
that wages, at all events, were so low in ing themselves Chartists, have been proved 
the eyes of the workmen as to make them to you — they are, universal suffrage — vote 
dissatisfied. .Bttf whether they were re- by ballot — annual parliaments— electoral 
ceiving, or not, an adequate remuneration districts— no property qualificalion for 
for their labour, was a questien which members — and payment of member^. 
they had a right to delibemte upon— Now, gentlemen, there is nothing moi>- 
they had a right to adopt such views strous, nothing alarming in these doc- 
as they thought proper, and" settle the trines; there is nothing in them which a 
matter by the means to which they had. man of education, or a man of property, 
recourse, namely, the strike. You have a man of stake in the country might not 
beard it stated? over and over again, that patienily and deliberately look in the 
there, was nothing illegal in a strike on face, and which may. not be admitted 
the part of the workmen. It is satisfac- amongst the most orderly and rational 
tory to me, s^d it must be so to yon, Enp^Iishmen as fair matter for debate. 
also, to know that this strike did not Had it come out in the course of this 
originate from any political motives, and investigation, that the doctrines of the 
cannot be traced to' the Chartists. Be- Charter would lead in their probable and 
cause, if it eould be shown that |lerfons necessary results to the confi^;calion of 
professing to have in \ie\y a poluical propenji-the destruction of education- 
motive, sought to obtain that* object hy or the endangering of life, or any out- 
inducing a large body of men to cease lageous? ends of this description, I cannot 
from* labour, that would be a most ha- bin feel that my clients, being identified 
zardoos and imprudent experiment. It with such opinions, might, in the minds 
is, however, unquestionably proved thut of lonsonable men, to a certain extent, be 
this strike did not originate with the injured. But it has been shewn that 
Chartists, but was the act of the workmen the opinions these men entertained are 
themselves. The indictment charges, that reasonable opinions. I need not remind 
the defendants did certainly act, in you, from the knowledge you possess of 
themselves, illegally, for the purpose of recent political events, that there is not a 
bringing about a change in the law ; sinule proposition in the Charter that has 
and it was manifest, from the address of not met witli defenders amongst men the 
the Attorney -General at the commence- higliest in rank, the most wealth}^ men 
ment, and has been abundantly proved ol the greatest mental cultivation and of 
in the promress of this case, that the the most powerful influence aniong their 
change in the law, referred to in the in- fellows. Take the three cardinal points 
dictment, is that change called the Peo-. of the Charter — annual parliuuicnts, uni- 
p3e*s Charter* So that you have many versal suffrage, and vole by ballot. Were 
of tliese defendants charged with certain not theso propositions mainlaint; J by men 
acts done by them, with the intention such as I have described, and fiora year 
of bringing about a' specific change for to year presented to a large uiicl intclli- 
the purpose of making the People's gent constituency — as large aud^ intelli- 
Clmrter the law of the land. Now, it g,.nt a consatuency as any in this country 
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— I mean tbe con&tituency of the City of you in Lis opening adcAss— I mean the 
Westminster — were not these the propo- comparative absence of outrage and tjo* 
sitions which Sir Francis Burdett and lence, during a time of great excitemoit. 
Sir John Hobhouse, from year to year, and emergencies of the most appalling 
brought before their constituencies ? character. I cannot in this respect go 
If these opinions were promulgated by ; beyond what was stated by the Attorney- 
^uch men^ and before such constituencies^ | General — I could not if I were inclined 
are they to be held as in themselves . put it half so forcibly, and, therefore, I 
perilous when such men as the defendants conclude my observations on this part of 
maintain and propound them P The the case, by u^g his words : — '* lliere 
ballot is no beggarly Jack Cade doc- ; can be no doubt, that, if any attempt of 
trine, taken up only by tliose who had no j this sort was to be again made, it perhaps 
j)roperty. The man who above all others j could not be made with more respect m 
distinguished himself on that Question is properly and for life than what it generally 
no sans culoHe, but one of the prince- did obtain, even where violence was used, 
merchants of Lombard -street, I mean ; I ^ould, gentlemen, bear willing Ceati- 
Mr. Grote. I need hardly refer to a mony to the forbearance and moderaUoii 
noble lord^ possessing the highest dignity .that frequently appeat^d, even in the 
in the profession to which we belong — a , midst of the lawless acts that were com- 
peer in tbe upper senate house— I mean | mitted. The boldest defiance of the law- 
Lord Brougham, — a man whom we would i was accompanied by a respect for life and 
not suspect of taking up any crude or property." Gendemen, if you bear in 
preposterous doctrine in politics, — he is | mind the immense territory over which 
m jfavour of the ballot. I may also refer those disturbances extended and the great 
to the name of a great jurist and philo- numbers of people who assembled from 
.sopber, who spent a long life in tbe mves- ^ time to time — if you take aH these circom- 
tigation of political topics — Jeremy Ben- stances into consideration, you cannot 
tnam — I may safely say, that from the , fail to be surprised, and to congratulate 
knpwledge I possess of the works of that yourselves as £nglishmen;t)n the compant- 
mau,. that there is not a single point in lively trivial violence ofiered to life and 
this much maligned Charter which he did property. Gentleman, there is anotheipcir- 
not defend and enforce, in the works cumstance which I also think is also beyond 
which he has left to posterity. It is not | dispute, and which materially affects one 
necessary that I should exhajisl ilie recent class ofdefendants, I mean that class called 
liistory of political men and parties in conference delegates; fori may as well take 
this country, I have only adverted to these occasion now — indeed it is incumbent on 
things for the purpose of shewing, what me — (not so much on the learned gentle- 
your oivn experience and knowledge will ■ man who preceded me) — to call atten- 
£onfirm, that there is not a single propo- ! tion to two classes of individuals ; — ^the 
^ition in the Charter which is not ap- ' conference delegates who assembled in 
proved of by men whose researches and • Manchester, and the persons who were 
^experience entitle their opinions to the called turn-outs, two of whom I represent 
greatest weight; and whose motives are, I mean by " turn-outs" those who were 
as far as possible, removed from suspicion. ' connected with the movement which 
Gentlemen, though you are not met here pnSceded the meetings in Manchester, 
to consider the right or the wrong of With respect to the former class of de- 
these opinions, yet it is consolatory to ' fendants, who are all bound up together, 
know, that these are the doctrines of. though I represent, specially, the tum- 
Xhe Charter ; and that they are such ' outs, yet my clients are interested in the 
'doctrines that the mooting of them ' acquittal of all the parties charged in the 
may be harmless, and perfectly con- ' acts of the conference. The meeting at 
sistent with tlie peace, law, order, and i Manchester was projected long before tbe 
prosperity of these realms. There is j strike. I am aware that it may be replied 
another thing to which I have still to this, " True, this meeting was ac- 
.^;reater pleasure to advert, and which I cidental, and it may bean accident which 
must do tbe Attornev-General the justice brought them together, but, beingpreaent 
to say that he brought prominently before at the time they took advantage of the 
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drcumstanoe Df the strike, and abused 
it" But at all events (for I defy the 
Attoraey-Generai to say thai he has de- 
monstrated the guilt of any one individual 
on this indiclm^) in considering the 
question propounded, of conspiracy, or 
no conspiracy, it is certainly of tne greatest 
moment that you should bear in mind, 
that that meeting called a conclave — that 
meeting at which, it is alleged, parties 
conspired, and to which the acts m fur- 
therance of the conspiracy is traced — it 
is of the greatest importance for you to 
consider that that meeting was not called 
to further the strike, hut was ^n acci- 
dent — a coincidence merely. The only 
remaining circumstance which, it ap- 
pears to me, has been proved beyond 
dispute, and to which it is necessary to 
call your attention before I come to the 
charge, is this: — that whatever may have 
been the designs of the conference (and 
for aught that appears in evidence, I say 
they were innocent, and even laudable) 
andf whatever may have been the ten- 
dency of this publication [the Executive 
placard] it is gratifying to know, that 
they were attended with no evil result. 
It has been proved to you that, on some 
days5>receding the 17th of August, vio- 
lence had taken place. That bad been 
elicited in the course of the examinaiiou 
of some of the early witnesses. Whe- 
ther it was an after-thought on the part 
of those engaged in the prosecution, or 
whether it was justified by the cross-ex- 
amination, it is not for me to say ; but, 
certainly, towards thq close of the case, 
witnesses were called from different loca- 
lities to prove, that violence had taken 
place in various parts of the country 
after the 1 7th of August. Gentlemen, 
if isolated cases of outrage have been 
proved to exist in. different parts of the 
countiy* subsequent lo that period, you, 
surely, will not allow your minds to be 
influenced by facts of that description. 
You will consider whether it was preva- 
lent at a particular period ; and you will 
reooUect that the delegates • met for an 
object alien to the strike. You will per- 
ceive that the general state of thmgs 
after the publication of this address, was 
pacific ; and when you come to look at- 
^documents on which this charge of 
conspiracy is foutid to be supported, you 
will find that their tendency was pacific. I 



So that the delegates ought to be consi- 
dered as having Deen engaged in a lau- 
dab]||pndertaking, and as having acted 
the part of peace-makers, tlian otherwise. 
I now come to the charge contained in 
this extraordinary indictment, and I 
should have felt myself—and we should 
have all felt ourselves — relieved firom pain- 
ful embarrassments if the crown, what- 
ever may be the strict meaning of the 
law, had taken advantage of the sugges- 
tion of my Lord, (which would not re- 
quire the exercise of very extraordinary 
magnanimity) and confined the chaige 
to one count. , That, however, is not the 
case, and you have now for your consi- 
deration some six or seven counts, and to 
these I will briefly call your attention. 
You will perceive that the first four 
counts alone, (I think I may safely say 
so) are those upon which it will be 
sought to h% the defendants — especially 
the conference of delegates — these are 
the only political counts on the face of 
the record. In each of these four counts 
certain acts are charged, but in each 
count it is alsa stated that the acts 
imputed were done to bring about a 
change in the laws of the realm. The 
first count charges that the defendants, 
with divers other evil-disposed persons un- 
known, between the 1st of August and 
the 1st of Octobei last, unlawfully did 
conspire, • confederate, anc) agree, by 
causing to be brought together divers un- 
lawful, tumultuous, and riotous assem- 
blieiS of seditious and evil-disposed p^- 
sons, and by forcing and compellinp^ 
divers other persons, and by forcing and 
compelling divers of her majesty's peace- 
able subjects, beinff thep employed in 
theii: respective trades, to desist and de- 
part from their work, and by divers se- 
ditious and inflammatory speeches, libels, 
placards, and other publications, to create 
alarm, discontent, and confusion, with 
intent thereby unlawfully to effect and 
bring about a change in the laws and 
constitution of this realm. The second 
count recites truly that great alarm existed 
in the country, and charges the defendants 
with wilfully conspiring, by force and 
violence, and by creating alarm. and dis- 
content, tumult and confusion, unlawfully 
to efi*ect and bring about a change in the 
laws. The third count states the oflence,. 
and then charges the defendants with 
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aMbt^ confforw Bapaoit, and encourage 
the aaid evil-disposed pertons to coi^inue 
and persist in the said unlawful ffiRem^ 
blies, threats, intimidation^ and violence, 
with intent thereby to caose terror and 
alarm in the minds of the peaceable sub- 
jects of the realm, by means of such 
terror and alarm to cause and procure 
certain great changes to be made in the 
constitution of this realm. The fcurtli 
count is substantially the same as the 
third. Now, Gentlemen, consider for a 
moment these counts, and you will find 
that the defendants are charged with an 
intention ultimately to make the acts 
which they did subservient to the 
bringing about a change in the laws, 
and you know what that change is. 
Each of the first four counts is levelled 
against the Chartists. Each of these 
(coupling the counts with the evidence) 
charges certain persons w^ith an attempt to 
make, by force. Chartist doctnnes the laws 
of the land. I must call your attention 
particularly to this point ; that, in each 
o( the counts force — force, direct or in- 
direct force — is charged upon the defen- 
dants. It is not that they sought, by 
some means or other to bring about a 
change, for that would undoubtedly be 
absurd on the face of it — a man has a 
right to maintain the views expressed in 
the charter, and by all lawful jueans to 
make these the law. In order to make 
this a crime on the face of the indictment, 
it was necessary to allege some unlaivful 
aft on their part, by which they sought 
this legitimate end. Tliat act is force. 
You will observe it is alleged that they 
" conspired by unlawful assemblies, and 
by compelling a cessation of labour," to 
make the charter the law of the hind. 
The second count says they conspirfed 
by " force and alarm*' to bring about a 
change in the law ; the third county which 
is aviry prominent one, and on which 
the prosecution would mainly rely as af- 
fecting the conference of delegates, states 
the existence of tumults and violence, and 
the stopping of works, and charges the 
defendants wilh'a conspiracy to abet those 
guilty of tumults in order to bring about 
such a change as will make the Charter 
the law of the land. Having stated that 
a cessation from work having been caused 
by the application of force and violence, 



the couni goes on to eham die defen* 
dants with a' conspiracy to abet thai foBCtt 
and violence, and so to continue thecoma 

{)ulsory, and therefore illegal, cessadonof 
abour. The fourth cow|t is substantially 
the same as the third, My that instead ot 
charging that the defendants conspired 
to abet those guilty of violently causing 
others to cease from work, it simply 
charges that the defendants abetted those 
persons so engaged to continue and per- 
sist in such violent conduct, in order to 
effect certain changes in the constituUon. 
Now, gentlemen, I beg of you to bear 
this in mind \vith respect to the charge 
in these four counts, — which I may cSH 
the political charge in the indictment-— 
in each of these counts the defendants 
are charged directly or indirectly with 
force, and it will not be sufficient for yoa 
to be satisfied of what I may consider 
to be a fact, that the persons, who are 
brought before you as the conference of 
delegates, professed Chartist doctrines^ 
and having found a cessation of labour, 
they thought proper to counsel the con* 
tinuance of that cessation from labour 
until the Charter became the law of the 
land — it is not thrown upon you to en* 
quire whether that was legal or not — 

Srobably you will consider that that was 
one ; but, although you may. be of 
opinion that that was aone by the con* 
ference of delegates, your conviction of 
that fact is not sufficient (and I say it 
under the correction of my Lord) to war- 
rant you in finding the conference of do- 
legates guilty of these four counts. You 
must be satisfied that these men, knowing 
of the existence of a forcible and cpm- 
pulsory cessation from labour, aid in 
continuing that forcible compulsion and 
cessation, before you find a verdict ct 
guilty on any one of these fonr coonts. 
T will not weary you by going over the 
Executive Address, (the alleged 'authors 
of which, by the way, are in no way con- 
nected "with the conference of delegates,) 
or the Conference Address. This has 
already been commented upon in a man* 
ner far more able than it would be in my 
power to do; but I do say this, — and i 
say it T^ith rcspect to the Conference 
A'klress, which you^will recollect ap* 
pearcd in the Northern Siar, and which 
has been already read to you, — I do say, 
that, looking at that Address, anji I par^ 
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tfcuUBT^ ccra vofHr MttJnKnl to it iHOFiff ■ 
it' IS tHiyob^e foir yov, sitthsg there, m 
tbe Atlbmejr-Geiicfru «&id, to find only 
tHose guilty of whflge gtiilt yoti can have 
no reasonable doA ; I say it is impos- 
sible for* you, tbiis deliberafing, to say 
tbat that address counselled such a forcible 
continuance of the strike, as [ contend 
before you and my Lord these counts 
charge. And upon this part of the case 
I shall seek — whether the Attorney- 
General shall object to my doing so or 
not I cannot tell — 1 shall seek to read, in 
tdd of the construction which I have pre- 
sented to you in reference to the Con- 
ference Address, which appeared in the 
Northern Star, some extracts from arti- 
cles which appeared in the same publi-^ 
cation for the purpose of disproving the 
violent tendency of the particular address 
read to you. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — 
You mean from the Jf or them Star ? 

Mr. ATHERTON :— Yes. 

The ATTORNEY -GENERAL :— 
My Lord, I cannot object to any general 
evidence of the character of the defendant 
who is on his trial for a particular offence, 
the tendency of which evidence is to 
show that he generally bore a different 
character. The jury may take that into 
thdr consideration in the event of finding 
it necessary to look at his character. My 
Lord, I am exti-emely happy that my 
learned friend has calWd attention to it, 
but I must object to particular publica- 
tions of a particular kind being given in 
evidence. I myself j^ the opening en- 
deavoured to do justice to Mr. O'Con- 
nor's general character. I do not know 
that my learned friend appears for him, 
but I endeavoured to do justice to him, for 
I would not sny^press anything favourable 
to any defendant. I stated that up to a 
certain period— the 20th of August, the 
tendency of Mr. O'Connor's writings in 
the Northern Star was, I believed, op- 
posed to the course charged in that in- 
uictment ; and I have permitted the wit- 
ness who was a reporter for that paper, 
to give in evidence that the object and 
scope of the writings in the Northern 
Star, up to &e 20th of August last, were 
opposed to any violation of the peace. 
Hut I must object— your Lordship will 
ta(y whether correctly or not iu point of 
lar— 'to any specific publication, whether 



at one tikne or vacHSIS^, binng product' 
A priftte letter addressed to London or 
elsewhere cannot e!itplain a particular' 
att done by a party on the same day. 
If my learned friend wishes to go beyon4< 
the general statement which I have made 
respecting Mr. O'Connor's writings in the 
Star, then, although I would give every 
indulgence, and as far as is consistent 
with my duty allow everything to go 
before the jury, I must object to any 
particular acts or expressions at whatever 
time done being laid before the jury. 

Mr. ATHERTON :— My Lord, I ask 
to read, in this part of the case^ an article 
from the Northern Star of the date which 
has been put in. 

The ATTORNEY -GENERAL :— 
From the Northern Star of the 20th of 
August ? 

Mr. ATHERTON:— Yes. 

The JUDGE :— O ! that is from the 
same paper put in by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral. I thought it was from the Moming^ 
Star. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— 
Some doubt may be raised as to whether 
that can be done. 

The JUDGE :— As a rule of law it 
cannot necessarily be laid down, but the 
question is, whether^ taking th^ whole to- 
gether, it is not quite of a different cba* 
racter. 

Mr. ATHERTON:— I understand 
the Attorney-General relieves me from 
the necessity of contending for one point. 
He admits that the general tone of the 

Faper up to a certain period was pacific, 
propose now to read an extract ffom 
the very paper containing the addresit^' 
proved on the part of the prosecution* 
That surely cannot be objected to. 

The JUDGE :— I wish ta guard my- 
self against making any concession when 
I say It is very reasonable that the arti-* 
cle should be admitted ; but it does not 
follow that because a certain article is in 
the same paper, it necessarily qualifies 
that which the prosecution charges as in- 
flammatory. I think you have a right to- 
read the whole to show what the meaningof: 
that article was. I do not object to your 
reading anything from that paper. 

Mr. ATHERTON:— Gendemen of 
the jury, it will be in your recollection 
that the conference of delegates were not- 
fished with any direct personal participa- 
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tion in tkose 'proceedings. It was not 
contended that they were part of the 
tumultuous assemblies, or part of the 
people who stormed the workhouse at 
Stockport, or turned out the hands at 
Ash ton, Hyde, or elsewhere ; but it was 
said that these things having been done, 
the conference delegates met at Man- 
chester, and by their publications aided 
and abetted others who were taking an 
active part in these outrages. It was not 
charged on these delegates that they did 
this, by speeches, in Manchester and 
elsewhere ; but certain placards and pub- 
lications emanating, or supposed to ema- 
nate, from those delegates were brought 
before you, and on the tendency of those 
documents the crown relied for the pur- 
nose of fixing the defendants in question. 
Kow, gentlemen, it is most material that 
you should consider what your attention 
has been more than once called to, namely, 
the construction of the paper put in. If, 
looking carefi^ly and dispassionately at 
these documents, and considering the 
lime and nature of this prosecution, 
you find it without any reasonable doubt 
proved to your minds that they have the 
tendency ascribed to them l)y the prose- 
cution, then find such of the defendants 
as you can connect with them guilty; 
but if (he construction*of these documents 
be doubtful, then, according to t,he gene- 
ral rule, give the defendants the benefit 
of that doubt. If I can show to you that 
atte Northern Star, which I think we may 
take as the Chartist organ, had, up to the 
period in which this address appeared, 
counselled peace, law, and order, then you 
will, it appears to me. be doing injustice 
to the defendants if you put so hai-sh a 
construction on the address as the prose- 
cution sought to lead you to. Now, gejf>- 
tlemen, with that view, I shall proceed 
to read an extract from the paper in 
which the conference address appeared. 
I say, that conference address may have 
counselled the continuance of the strike- 
it may have counselled Che people out of 
work, to remain out of work, but it did 
not counsel that which the indictment 
charges — violent or tumultuous assem- 
blies for the purpose of obtaining a 
ch&nge in the laws and constitution. I 
shall now read the extract to which I 
have alluded : — 



I attainment by the tcadM of Maacbeiter, ma 
j registered three yean ago. That oi^nion has 

undergone no change. A cesntionfrom Ub«ir 

to be effecCnal to the carrying of any 



ject, must be national anM^ultaneons ; -k can- 
not then foil to be snooeasnu, becaose it indioatM 
the nation's wiU, against which, in its lUS 
strength, whether positively, or thns negaliyeiy 
manifested, no power can stand; bat a mere 
sectional dispby of this most decisive of all the 
forms of moral forcse, lilce a, mere sectional dis- 
play of physical resistance, is snre to be over- 
powered by the strength of faction, consistinf tn 
its immense wealth and its organized physical 
resources." 



" Oor opinion on the means now used for its 



The AITORNEY - GENERAL :— 
Let us see whether this is the paper of 
Ibe 20th of August. 

The JUDGE :— What part of the pa- 
per is it in. 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL ;— 
Your Lordship has a copy of the paper. 

The JUDGE:— How does it beSn. 

Mr. ATHERTON :— This, my Lowl, 
seems to begin in the middle. 

The ATTORNEY -GENERAL :— 
It was, my Lord, because it began in the 
middle that I wanted to see what went be- 
fore it. 

The JUDGfi.— Just see how it be- 

gins. 

Mr. ATHERTON:— "Our opinion 
on the means now used". — [The learned 
Judge having occupied several minutes 
looking for the beginning of the articlb 
without beinff able to find it] 

Mr. ATHERTON said: -Then, xay 
Lord, I won't delav the court. 

The ATTORlSiftY-GENERAL :— I 
dare say, my Lord, what has just been 
suggested to me is true ; — that it appeared 
in a second edition of the 20th, being a 
reprint of something that appeared in the 
paper of the ISih. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— I can set the 
Attorney-General right It appeared in 
the third edition oi the 13ih, and the 
first of the 20th, and therefore we can- 
not find it. 

The JUDGE :— It is the third edition 
I have got 

The ATTORNfeY-GENERAL:— 
M^ Lord, this appears to be the first . 
edition which I hare in my hand. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Here U is, Mr, 
Attomey-Greneral, headed — " From out 
third edition of last week." 
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The JUDGE :*-WliAt page is it ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— 
is on page eight, fifth cohimn, at 
the bottom. — " From our third edition 
of last week — F^her progress. JVar- 
tkernS 
a'dock. 
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tkern Star office^ Saturday morning, two 



The JUDGE :— It is not in the third 
edition, then. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— It is not, my 
Lord. It is in the third edition of the 
1 3th, and the first edition of the 20th. 

The ATTORNEY -GFNERAL:— 
Although ii is not in the paper before 
jour Lordship, as it is in that I have in 
my hand, my learned friend may read 
it to yon. 

Mr. ATHERTON:— In the first pa- 
per published after the 16th of August, 
the day on which the alleged conspi- 
racy took place, yoii have the follo^ving 
expressions:— Adverting to the strike, 
and the necessity for its being general, 
in order that it might be availaole for 
political ends, the writer proceeds : — 

'* If then the ttrike is to be a Chartist strike, 
it must become uniyersal : not merely Manches- 
ter, bot every town in England, Wales, and 
Scotiand, most at once — as one man and with one 
Toioe-— dedare the purpose of the people to be 
free; and such a dedaration will be to those 
whom it conoems the fiat of omnipotence. Bat 
if Manchester, or even Lancashire, sustain the 
strand singly, it will be unsnocesfnl, and, in all 
probability, retard the movement it was meant 
to haaten. Let the country see to this ; the men 
of Lancashire have dope nobly ; let their breth- 
ren throughout the empire arouse; let them 
Mfetk out at once, like men, and say, ' Yes' or 
' No/ to the great question of 'shall we now 
■trike for the Charter?' No higgling--«o hesita- 
tatioDr-no watdng : — 

' If, when done, 'twere well done, 
Then, 'twere well it were done quickly.' 

"Never, however, for one moment let it be 
forgotten by any Chartist, that to be successful 
they must be peaceful. They have a right to 
strike, but they have no right to riot. They have 
a right to work or not to work, but they have no 
right to break windows, destroy property, or bum 
nctxyries. 9 

Above all things, they have no right to insult, 
annoy, or fight with the police force or the sol- 
diery. Every hdlish invention will be practised 
to induce them to do this : let the bridle be kept 
tigMly on their t emp er s and even on their 
toncaea: leCthem even patiently bear annoyance, 
mfolt and indignity ; resenting them only by the 



rahmnwit of a maaly contempt, the oCspriag ef 
a lofty purpose not to be tamed aside." 

Now, gentlemen, when you consider that, 
as against a great section of those defen- 
dants, their participation in the outrage, 
violence, and terror, of the existence of 
which we hare the most abundant and 
indubitable proof, is founded on the pub- 
lication of that address which is specially 
the act of the conference ; and when ^oo 
consider that that address is capable of 
two constructions — for if it is capable of 
the consa*uclion that it contains violence, 
at all events it is capable of another con- 
struction; and when you come to scan 
the words of men, who, being absent from 
the scene of^ the outrages, may have in 
some parts spoken rather strongly, you 
will find pleasure in referring to other 
parts, in' jifhich peace is inculcated ; and 
from these parts you will gain light which 
will guide you to a right interpretation 
of those parts to which your attention is 
specially directed, and then you will be 
dear in your conviction that the case for 
the crown is not made ouL I shall not 
go over the ^ound so ably occupied by 
my learned friend, as to the manner in 
which tlie conference delegates were oc- 
cupied. There are three aocuments re- 
lied on by the prosecution : —The execu- 
tive address which it is not necessary to 
refer to, because it was not fastened on 
the conference delegates : the executive 
committee were the only authors of that 
document, and four only of the execu- 
tive committee were spoken to. We 
have, next, the conference address to which 
I have been calling your attention ; and 
then there is the resolution of the dele- 
gates. Gentlemen, so much for the four 
first counts, and the persons implicated 
in ^em. I have already mentioned to you 
that the defendants for which I appear 
are Fenton and Stephenson, and I must 
remark that none of these defendants are 
shewn to be at the conference/or at Man- 
chester, during any part of these proceed- 
ings. There is no evidence, anything 
like satisfactory, to mix up either Fen- 
ton or Stephenson, with the political 
part of this movement It is not 
shown by the evidence that either of 
them did any act to bring about a change 
in the laws, I admit that some evidence 
has afifecied them, and that evidence you 
will have to consider. But you will find 
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■ that any object wbicU thev may have had 
was the amelioration of the condition of 
tlie working men by the improvement of 
their wages. And if that be your opinion 
you must acquit these men upon what I 
will now again call the political counts of 
this indictment, whatever may be your 
opinions respecting them as to other 
counts. There are only two witnesses 
who spoke to these defendants, Henry 
Brierly, and Buckley. With respect to 
Buckley, you will find that he did him- 
self no great credit by his cross-examinar 
-tion in the box, and had my clients* case 
rested on his testimony alone, I would 
not have much difficulty, but I am bound 
to admit his testimony on a comparison 
of it with that of Briefly *s who spoke to 
the same facts, and wuose veracity and 
accuracy of recollection I have no wish 
to impugn. Brierly was pifsent at a 
meeting on the 29th of July at Staly bridge. 
Fen ton was in the chair. A resolution 
was moved by a man named Challenger. 
That resolution was to this effect, that the 
reduction of wages was injurious to all 
classes of the communitv. Stephenson 
was at this meeting, rilling moved a 
resolution — that the reduction was injuri- 
ous and that the workmen should have a 
fair day's wages for a fair day's work ; and 
the meeting were of opinion, that that 
could not be obtained without the Charter 
becoming the law of the land. I will 
now advert to the origin of the meetins 
there as a part of the evidence, which 
shows that the cause of the cessation from 
labour was a dissatisfaction on the part 
of the workmen with the scale of re- 
muneration they were receiving , and I 
think you will find, with respect toFenton, 
that his actioDs thronghout had reference 
to the question of wages, and that he 
almost fell a martyr to the preference 
which he gave to that ouestion be- 
yond the Charter question, which 
others, more politically inclined, sought 
to enforce upon him. Tlie nest meeting 
lode place on the 5th of August. Tbe 
next witness ,says : — " I saw a person on 
Friday, the 5th of August. Bayley's 
bands were among them. They went to 
the Haigh. The speakers only- advised 
ibem to stick out ibr a fair day's wagcis 
for a fair day's wor>. So that both at 
tbe meetipg on the 29tb of July and that 
•f the ^th of Ampist» the complaint was 



still of the rale of wigas. Oii4»e8tfLof 
August, I bdlieve, the next meeting took 
place, at which these defendants 
present Fenton was in the chair. Hi 



certainly there is no chaige that Stephen- 
son or Fenton aaid^mnything. But we 
find one man present who spoke, and to 
a certain extent my clients may be 
affected by what he said. Brophy said, 
— " We must let those men at worlc out 
by legal means if possible, or stop them 
in lots as they went to their work." This, 
I am bound to admit, is.apartof the evi- 
dence which very materially affects the 
defendants for whom I appear. I am not 
aware, in looking over the evidence, that 
there is anything else which I feel any 
difficulty at all in dealing with. They 
certainly are traced to a meeting on the 
8di of August, and at that meeting some 
violent expressions are used; and, as 
against these defendants, it will be for 
you to consider how far they ought to be 
responsible for that language. But nei- 
ther of these defendants is shown to have 
himself used language tending to, or 
countenancing, outrage ; and neither of 
them i& shown to have participated in 
any of the acts of outrage proved before 
you. I put it to you, when you find what 
the conanct of these men, especially Fen* 
ton, has been on other occasions — ^I sub- 
mit to you, that it would he harsh indeed 
to fix a man like him by an indictment 
like the present, which charges the de- 
fendants with counselling to lao^ €ot the 
purpose of putting an end 'to labour. 
Unless, therefore, yon find that my clients 
counselled thoae who by violence caused 
others to atop their labour, they are enti- 
tled to an acquittal. And you will find 
that these two defendants, on the occaaoo 
to which I am particularly adverting, 
are neither fixed with violent language, 
or the countenancing of violence, or 
any acts of violence that took place. 
That is especially the case with re- 
spect to Fenton. Because you will 
find that on the 9th of August, at 
the Haigh meeting, Fenton was there. 
Stephen^n also was there. Fenton ad- 
vised them to go orderly. Then we find 
that at the meeting on the 1 1 th of Ausust, 
(which is the last meeting but one which 
took place, that is material for your con- 
sideradonj there was a falling out about 
the Wage q^ie^iion and theCmirt^r. Fe^* 
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ton and StoheBSon argued for the Woge 
qoestioi). Mahon said they might as 
well contend for the Charter. On the 
IBth of Angnst there was a pa^k meet- 
ing. Stephenson was there, JRrFentoD 
was there. Now, ohserve, on that occa* 
sion tliey had like to haTe thrown Fenton 
oot of die cart Thej were talking ahont 
sending del^spates to the masters lo settle 
a list of prices. They were like to have 
thrown Fenton out of the chair, because 
be was advocating the continaance of the 
strike for wages, whereas others were for 
continuing it for the promotion of the 
Charter. Now, with reference to the 
transactions given in evidence by Brierly, 
having reference to my clients, there is 
nothing which relates to a later period 
than the 13th, and that is, you are aware, 
prior to the alleged politieal conspiracy. 
It will be impossible for yon to say that 
either Fenton or Stephenson was guilty 
of any conspiracy at all. Now, gentle- 
ooen, I think you will find, that, although 
all these defendants were present at the 
meeting at Stalybridge, yet the question 
there' mooted was a Wages question. 
Fenton himself underwent severe suffer- 
ing for his maintenanee of the question 
ofWages as distingni^d from the ques- 
tion of the Charter. Nather of the 
defendants participated in the outrages. 
One piece of evidence given yesterday 
with regard to Fenton was, that a com- 
mittee was sitting in a room behind a 
tayern, and that that committee gave per* 
misaion to different people to go on with 
timr work. It was alleged that Fenton 
was in the room. I do not recollect that 
any more active participation in these 
transactions' on the part of Fenton was 
proved. It was preved, nodonbtedly, that, 
en one or two occasions, permission had 
l>e€n given by a number of operatives 
sitting in committee. to carry on these 
works. That maj be improper, and, for 
anything I know^ highly censurable and 
illegal ; aaid^ if proper measures were 
taken, those guilty of such conduct 
shonld be brought lo panishment But 
tiiat is.not the qoestion to day ; however, 
that eircmnstance being proved in this 
late period of these transactions, only 
shawB.lo ne, ithat, aotwiilistBinding the 
|romieiH,-poMttOD in which the Charter 
caitoe^beif>l«eed».8lA that the bottom of 
dlja — liiiliiiiH wis.iia^lb&mani aiaeve- 



ment on the part of the workmen for the 
purpose of enhancing and raising their 
wages. You find operatives sitting tliere 
calling themselves operadves-^a commit* 
tee room called a committee room — not a 
Chartist room. No political action what- 
ever is traced to that committee, but they 
do that, which, in the unfortunate expe- 
rience you have had of strikes, you know 
is not an unfreqnent thing. When a 
strike takes place, however legal or illegal 
it may be, I am not defending it — it is 
notorious that those ont on . strike have 
committees sitting in this mariner, and 
acting in the way in which this committe 
did. 

Mr. MURPHY :— Brierly said it was 
so twelve years ago. 

Mr. ATHJERTON :— This is shown 
incontestably in eridence to be a committee 
of operatives seeking by means, which 
tliey thought proper, to improve the rate 
of wages. The question in this indict- 
ment respecting Fenton is, not that he 
took part in that unjustifiable proceeding 
of the committee — the question is, didhe 
conspire with any one wMlllever to cause 
a change in the law ? There is not a 
titde of evidence to connect him with that 
charge. The next is, did he participate 
in any violence to stop the works ? I have 
the greatest confidence in the world that 
you will find neither of my clientB im])li^ 
cated lo, that extent ; and, I trust, diat 
the mere circumstance of finding them 
present at meetings at which foolish 
and inflated language was used, will not 
induce you to find them guilty of the 
charge now preferred against them. 
Now, gendemen, I only fear that I may 
have occupied your attention too long by 
the remarks which I thought j^g^ary to 
make in this case; but when I llVoer the 
nature of the charge — when I consider the 
Crown on the one side with all its means and 
appliances — when I consider the researeh 
with which every comer and nook of the 
kingdom has been searched, to brwe evi- 
dence against these defendants — when I 
consider the nature of the chaise, and 
Uie form in which it is preferred, I. think 
you will bear with me indulgently— fl 
think, at all events, yon wm not say I 
have wantonly wasted your tisie in caU* 
ing yoar attention to the facta ^ecifioa^y 
pat in issue. By the indictment you jun 
t9 Cry, it it impossikb far jNm to tdl 
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that tbere are not liere two great matters 
put to yoa. There is, on the one hand, 
the charge of poUtical conspiracy — on 
the other, the charge of violent conduct 
on the part of the workmen, as hetween 
themselves and their masters. It may 
be that you do not expressly approve of 
the change which the Charusts seek — ^it 
may be you do not quite go with the work- 
men in the opinion Uiat their labour is 
underpaid ; but I am sure you will not 
allow considerations of that kind to bias 
your mind in the present enquiry, but 
that you will look anxiously to the great 
mass of evidence before you, and pause 
and hesitate before you pronounce your 
verdict. Take the advice of her Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General, and if vou find 
that, with respect to any class of the de- 
fendants, the Crown lias left the case 
with a reasonable doubt, you will find 
great satisfaction in acquitting the de- 
fendants. I must say this for the Char- 
tuts brought here, that so far as the evi- 
dence goes, instead of being a violent 
body, Uiey are a most peaceful body of 
men. How is % that at all their meet- 
ings you find the words " peace, law, 
and order" ? It has been said these 
were mockery, used to deceive, while in 
their hearts those who used them were 
counselling violence. I don't agree with 
that view. The solution is easy and na- 
tural. One of the witnesses said it was 
a common watchword — " A fair day's 
wages for a fair day's work," and yo\i 
find it also proved that '' peace, law, and 
order" was a current expression at all 
the Chartist meetings. Do you not 
admit that ? It has been also admitted 
that the organ of the Chartists up to that 
period, jM^a tendency to promote peace, 
law, anflRler. It is not denied that the 
object ofthe Chartists is lawful. No 
one can deny that ; and you can hardly 
doubt that the gentleman who sits near 
me [Mr. O'Connor] had great influence 
with the Chartists, and, perhaps, may be 
called the leader of the Chartist agita- 
tion ; and do you think him so ignorant 
as not to know that that agitation is the 
most powerful which is the most pacific P 
You have observed the intelligence of 
these operatives, and do you think that 
men of that intelligence are so brutish 
and besotted as to fancy, that by exer- 
eiiing violence and terror, in any part of 



the country, tbev could bring about inch a 
change ? Genuemen, you would be stul- 
tifying these men, and running counter 
to all t^ evidence before you, to do so. 
Up to flff time of the strike the Chartist 
body, Chardst leaders, and Chartist or- 
gans, have been shown not only not to be 
violent and outrageous, but, on the con- 
trary, eminently pacific. Gentlemen, I 
think I would advert to a circumstance 
to which my attenlion is just called. 
You are aware that many of the defen- 
dants are now present in this court, and 
watching with natural anxiety the result 
of this prosecution, as the evidence seems 
to close more about them, and as indivi- 
dual after individual spoke to them. 
The Crown called some parties as wit- 
nesses against the Chartists — I make no 
complaints — who, formerly, were most 
intimately acquainted with them, and 
elicited the secrets of the Chartists from 
those who may be said to betray ihose 
secrets. I rejoice at it, for ha!d there 
been any thing of a violent tendency in 
the association of the Chartists, from 
that man Cartled^e, and from Griffin,, 
the fact, undoubtedly, would be elicited. 
You have been enabled to penetrate the 
most secret counsels and conclaves of the 
Chartists, and yet you have not disco- 
vered any thing among them of a violent 
character or tendency. You have seen 
Cartledge and Griffin produced here, and 
have been led to consider what must be 
the feelings of the defendants, when th^ 
saw in that box those men,finom whom they 
had so frequently taken counsel, and from 
whom they shrouded no opinion, proba- 
bably from the time of their birth— what 
must have been their feelings when they 
saw these men come forward as witnesses 
to support such a terrible indictment as 
this ?. They must have felt strongly indig- 
nant. If these men had been the violent 
men they are represented to be, do yon 
think under such circumstances that even 
in this sacred court of justice their con- 
duct would be so orderly, decotQus 
and pacific as it has been ? Gentlemen, I 
may point to these men, and appeal U> 
their demeanour before you to day as 
corroborating everything that has been 
said with respect to the pacific character 
of the Chartists. I have already adveited 
to the nature of this charge and the dif- 
ferent classes of defendants— I have aJP-^ 
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fcfted to the facts indiflpntaUy proved in 
die case^ and I shall now conclude with 
OEM remark — among the Chartists as well 
M amongst other men seeking poHtical 
dbaages there will he firebrands — men 
who win seek to create discontent, as well 
as discusnon ; these men will tell their 
hearers that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor, bnt their con- 
duct should not be made prejudicial to the 
party to which they are attached. €ren- 
tlemen, amongst other offices which you 
have now to fulfil is this most important 
one, — ^ou have to teach these men that 
at the hands of a Britbh jury — at the 
hands of a npecial jury of this countiy — 
at the hanos of men consisting not of 
their own class, they will receive the most 
patient attention, and the most intelligent 
administration of justice. 

Mr. Mo OUBREY : —I appear for 
James Mooney, John Thornton^ and 
William Aitkin. 

The ATTORNEY- GENERAL:— 



s: 



My Lord, I withdraw the prosecution so 
Cur as Thornton is concmied. I think it 
right here to state that the evidence of 
identity was not satisfactory, and evidence 
of his ffood character having been given, 
I thou^t it proper to withdraw. 
, The JUDG£ : — You appear, Mr. 
Mo Oubrey, for Mooney and Aitkin ? 

Mr. Mo OUBREY :— Yes, mv Lord. 

The JUDGE :— Then you will take an 
aconittBl for lliomton. 

The Jury, at the direction of his Lord- 
ship, acquitted Thornton. 

Mr. Mo OUBREY : — It becomes now 
my duty to address you on behalf of the 
defendants Aitkin and Mooney, and I 
think I may best bespeak your attention 
when I tell you that I intend to make but 
a very few observations. Indeed, after 
the laoorious investigations of the week, 
aod afler four speeches being made on 
1>ehalf of the defendants already, I fed 
that It would be imposins on you an un- 
necessaiy and unreasonable task to dnst 
Ton again over the same ground which 
nas been trodden so much more ably by 
my more learned and more eloquent 
fiiends* To detail to you the same facts 
— io hold up to you the same placards, 
which have been posted over the walls 
of England, and which are noto- 
skNis lo aU, and to dimw from all 
tlMt fntimif tha auaa cpadasion^ 



would indeed be an unnecessary labour 
especially considering that many of the 
defendants have determined on defending 
themselves; and they have a right to 
expect a patient and indulgent hearing 
at your hands. I shall not, therefore, 
o agun into the general principle oi 
e case — I shall content myself with 
drawing your attention to the evidence 
as it affects the two defendants for whom 
I especially appear — ^Aitkin and Mooney. 
I find, gentlemen, that Aitkin 'Very early 
appears in these proceedings. I think 
at the very first meeting whiiax is brought 
before your notice— «t the Haigh. He 
is proved to have been at a meeting in 
Ashton, and some violent expressions 
uttered at that meeting are ascribed to 
him. This is the evidence against 
him. Now, the witness who testifies to 
these violent expressions has told you 
plainly the words which he says were 
uttered, hut he has told you as plainly 
that he can recollect no more of what 
was said, and can give no explanation. 
Now, I ask you, is it credible that a man 
should recollect these exnressions, and 
recollect no more ^ It vt not credible. 
It does not bear upon it tbe character ot 
truth or honesty; but it bears upon it 
the character of a preconcerted lie. He 
confines himself to a short statement, 
and takes care not to complicate it with 
anything that may confound it. Such 
is the fact, and you will be more strongly 
impressed with this view of the case if 
you turn yoiur attention to what follows 
with respect to Aitkin. Those very 
men, one of whom is said to have used 
the expression, " The reckoning day is at 
hand,' commence their proceedings with 
the worship of God, and join in singing 
one of the most impressive hymns that a 
religious man, conversant with the devo- 
tions of this country, could use. I shall 
read it for you, in order to show from the 
^hymn itself the strong internal evidence 
which this witness's testimpny bears to 
the peaceable character of these men — 

" A chtrge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify ; 
A never-dying soul to stve, 
And fit it for tlie sky." 

Now, gentlemen, you are called upon to 
believe — and believe it if you can— that 
whilst they were engaged in this solemn 
wordiip> with the name of God upon 

a 
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tlMir Vph =«^ "M^ dwtf Attentio* m 
timed to their imlbortal tonb, iliey weie 
«t tkat initflnt medianung an inaolt vipan 
Mu^ by preparing to have fecoarse to 
#Dene8 of mlenoe and bloodshed! I 
don't beMeve it, {^ikmeo ; and I hare 
tittle heskatiou in eaying, that yon will 
not put a stiffotti on your country by anp* 
IKMing, that thi. i< a comitiT k i^ 
anch a monstrooB thing could be done. 
Let us look at ^e next tcene in which 
ire find Aitkin engaged. The second 
iN^itness says, — ^' At another meeting, 

ithis is the meeting of the 1^, three; 
ays afterwards, and Aitkin was therein) 
the language was, " they would use peace- 
ful means to fetch out the hands^" To 
Ids Lordship the answer was, "They 
came out of thar own aocord." The 
witness knows nothing else. He docs 
not know what they met hr, more 
than to hear a lecture on peace and order. 
There, gendemen, is aT the endence 
that exists against Aitkiu. I shall uot, 
therefore, tire your attantien with one 
oAer obsenr^iion on the eulijeet* I shailj 
now turn to the evidence aa It affeeos- 
Mooney, and this depends on a 4nani ef^ 
the name of Cardedgie. He has sworn, 
that Mooney was present at a meeting in 
Scholefield's chapel. On going otner the 
names of the persons present, he faasi 
merely mentioned Mooney a& onei it 
becomes importaat for us to coaeider tbe 
character of that meeting. You have 
heard that so detailed te you, that it 
would be a waste of time to go^ oifer io 
again, but I shall mention whtft wss Une 
fact. Aldiough Cardedge, at firtt, en- 
deavoured to throw the odium of seevecy 
upon that meeting/ yet; when oross^ex-i 
amined, he acknowledged that a deputa- 
tion from the trades came there. At 
first they were refused permission io 
form part of the meeting, bat they wete 
allowed to remain ; and it appeared, d^, 
that any one else might come and com- 
pose part of the audience. Again and 
again it has been explained te you, that 
that conference met for peaceful purposesi 
that its language was peaceful, and there- 
fore I liave no hesiuition in saying, that 
you will not believe any charge of eont 
spiracy agailist Mooney, solely on cbt 
ground of bis being at that meeting. Bl^i 
another witness is produced here with grf ad 
pomp and great expectation — ^I mean the 



nitieasWhituua^ Some men tol3 Bitt|,as 
diey eaiiie from tfan conference, that mf 
were about to repel force by ibrce ; that 
they had some double-barrelled guns, 
and some single4>aTrelled guaa* and 
that they were like a migbtff' army to 
make war upon the B^tisk goyen- 
ment. Why this would be }aiA 
traason* if proved, but there wtss no soA 
thing talked of at the conference^ and, 
tfierefore, I have little hesitation in say- 
ing you will not believe it You have 
these witnesses^ and tbe facta, such as 
they are, bbfore you. You hare mven 
them your patient attention, and I am 
sure yon will not sive a less attentive 
hearing to thq atw smaD voice that 
speaks in the intornal evidence of thooe 
statements. Geodenen, I think I can 
best plead* the cause of my clients m. this 
brief way. I s^all not dwell on the 
points of tbe Charter. This is not the 
place or time fw vuch obaervadons. 
You have not been, brought here to de- 
cide wihttbel- the Charter ahal be the 
law i^ the Udid' en? not— whether oni- 
versal saffroge la consistent w3b iba 
law or noc, cv whether h la ootiaiataat 
with the. nghin of man, or not; Bat I 
■trust, yon wiU show, by roar vaacRct, 
tb£lt the descendants of the men who 
have straggled in eveiy age of our hia* 
^ry te maintain the rigjbt by which yon 
sit there — that theae men are notgnil^ 
-of the crina of conspiracy becauao they 
have fearlessly, expreasea th^ aenb- 
ments on these subjects. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :--There are some 
of the defendants that imah to addnaa 
the Court, my Lord, in their defeooa. 

The JUtDGfi.^Very well, I shall taha 
dMm* in the order iti which they appear on 
the list. 

Mr. 0*CONNOft>— I tnui yoor Lord- 
idtip win have no ol^eetion to hear them 
aecording to tlie arrangeotent winch- thsj 
have made themseivea. 

The JUDGB i^l do not object tolake 
thmki in any order. 

Mr. O'CONNOR: — ! belieye, my 
liord, they have arranged tbe oidet in 
which tbey will speak. 

Tbe JUDGB :--I have no olyoction 
to hear them in ^whatever <ordar i« fl^rt 
eoiwreniemaotheinsdiiea. . , . 

then rose to address the jury. 
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Hie JUDGE:— Who btkai? imta^katm^ I find mrw^ dbsrged with 

Hr. 0*CX>NNOR : ^Hazney, my hanag ^aoMfmd, with a nimiber of per- 

IjoH. The deieadaiit Harney then Mm% lo the nunber of fifty-eight ; of 

apoke as follows: — thete fii^|F-eight I a» only well ac- 

May it please your Loklsfaip, gentb- qnaintcd with one, viz,, Samuel Parkes, 
aaeB of the Jury; — In rising to defend of Sheflieid; with about fifteen or twenty 
nyaelf -fiom the chaiigea piefened against of the defendanu I am pcwtially ac- 
me, I most eiafe the iixiulgence of the quainled> bat these I know mostly only 



Court for any imperfections in my de- 
lenee — ^imperfections which are extremely 
likely to be made, caused by the noTel 
aituatioa in which I ^d myself placed, 
aad my total ignofaiA of all the fonns 
of kw. Had 1 consolted the views of 
flsai^ of my friends I would probably 
luLre, instead of defending myself em- 
ployed one of the many learned and 
tamied gentlemen around me to advo- 
cate my cause, but, conscious of my inno- 
cence, and disdaining the arts of policy- 
believing that ^ dirice is he armed who 
hath his quarrel just," I appear before 
you to defend my own cause, beKeving/ 
la q)ite of the amy of legal talent op* 
posed to me, that I can .convince you ef 
asy, innocence and the injustice of the 
diarsM against me in the indictment* 
Genflemen, I pass over the barbanms 
pbraseolo^ of the indictment-^phraseo- 
kgy wbico certainly gave me no little 
tnmUe in my encieavoun to find oat 
what really was the ofience with which I 
was duuged, and upon which, as a civi- 
lian, not nndersSsMing the terms em- 
ployed therein, I misht have veiy fatriy 
commented— I pass by that and many 
other topics njfen which I would have 
commented but for two reasons, — first, I 
iM (hat I have no right to occupy the 
time of thia Court to the hindrance of the 
other defendants who have to follow me ; 
ani second, because I feel that I ought to 
detain you as short as possible, in consi- 
denUion of the labour you have already 
had to perform, and hence, gendemen, I 
wiQ come at once to the question. Allow 
me here to remark, that to me it appears 
passing strange, that while I occupy a 
prominent place in this indictment, I 
find no mendon made of my name in the 
opening address of the Attorney-General, 
nor any eviJbnce ofiered against me until 



by namet, wiule with from thirty-five to 
mty of the defendants, I am totally 
unaeqnaialed; I never heard tell of them 
before my aixest; when I was taken to 
Kirhdale gaol I, for the first time, met 
some of thMBse persons — but still so little 
do I know of them, that, were they placed 
befos^ me now, and my life depdhded on 
the issnoy I assure^ you, gentlemen, that 
I could not distinguish even twelve of 
then by their names. Some reside at 
Ashton, some at Manchester, some in 
dher parti of Lancashire ; I reside in. 
Sheffield; what connection could there 
have been between them and me P Let- 
len and papers were taken from me 
when I was anested ; thfc pro#cutor has, 
no doiibt, looked through them, is there 
any letter finom any one of these defen- 
dants to me ? A ccmsiderabie number 
of the defendants have been treated in 
the nMDBer that I ilas, letters were takea 
firom them,-— is there any one of these 
letters bom me ? Can the prosecutor 
show that there was any connection be- 
tween me and them ? He cannot ; what 
then becon^es of the charge that I con- 
spired with these men— m^n I never 
knew— men whom, previous to my ar- 
rest, 1 never saw ? I find I am charged 
with cmufimtt, on . the 1st day of 
Attgttst, and feUowing days, with those 
persons out on strike, not only to com- 
pel men to leave their employment, 
oat also by terror and alarm to efiect a 
great change in the laws and constitution 
of this reBJRa. Now, gentlemen, no evi- 
dence has been ofiered to show that there 
was any strike, turn-out, or disturbance 
on the Ist of August,— what then be- 
comes of the charge that I conspired on 
the 1st of &at month ? The strike com- 
menced on the 8th of August, but, as has 
been shown over and over again, the strike 



tte m<Hiiing of Saturday last, when Cart- . at the outset was for wages, and not for 



ledge ^Te^eridence t&t I was at the 
eo ak siihce. Strange, gentlemen, that 
diere Aoold be so ntde evidence aninst 
one of. the chief oon^Mrators? Well, 



die Charter. In fact, the Charter was 
never mentioned until the lOtb of An- 
guM, when, at a meeting of trades' dele- 
gates held in the Carpenters' Hallf Maa« 
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Chester, certain resolations were passed 
approbatory of tbe principles of the Char- 
ter and declarato^ of the necessity of 
the legal enactment of those principles to 
secure to tbe working classes their rights 
— this was the first time we find the Char- 
ter even named — this was the 10th of 
August, yet we are charged with conspir- 
ing to bring about a great change in the 
constitution, and that on the 1st of Au- 
gust ! Gentlemen, you have had laid 
before, you a great deal of evidence teach- 
ing these trades' delegate meetings. I 
protest against that evidence; we have 
nothing to do with what the trades' dele- 
gates did; tbeir names are not in this in- 
dictmAit, and hence I presume that they 
did nothing illegal ;• if they had, I sup- 
pose that the Government would haye 
prosecuted them ; well, if they did no- 
thing illegal, why is evidence of their 
doings brought against us who bad no- 
thing to do with them ? Gentlemen, 1 
have shown you that the strike did 
not commence until the Sth of August, 
that the ipbarter was never even men- 
tioned until the 10th of August; and 
now I will show you that I knew no- 
thing of the strike until the 13th of Au- 
gust Gentlemen, the strike commenced 
on the Sth, the march to Manchester was 
on the 9th; on Wednesday the 10th, 
early in the day, I left Sheffield, my bu- 
siness as a booksellier and news-agent 
compelling me occasionally to leave home. 
I was absent until the Saturday, when on 
my return home on tbe railway I for tbe 
£rst time heard of the strike, but it was 
not until I reached my home, and had 
put into my bands the local papers, that 
I became fully acquainted with the first 
movements of the turn-outs ; and it was 
Dot until the next day, August the 14th, 
chat I became aware that a portion of the 
turn-outs had declared In favour of 
the Charier. Yet, in spite of these well 
known facts, we are charged with con- 
spiracy on the 1 St of August! The 
learned gentlemen who addressed you 
yesterday evening and this morning 
have laid much stress upon the strict 
legality of men agitating for the obtain- 
ment of the document called the People's 
Charter. They have said, and, I think, 
very justly, that no matter whether these 
principles be founded in error or wisdom, 
ihere can be no illegality in the peaceful 
mti" constttntional advocacy ol tbnu. 



Up to the 13th of August I have told 
you that I knew nothing of the strike, 
tip to the 16th I had no participation 
with tbe turn-outs, direct or indirect. T 
think it very strange that, while I am 
placed prominently in this indictment, 
the Attorney-General in his opening ad- 
dress never mentioned my name ; and, I 
beliete, up to Saturday morning, my 
name was not mentioned by any of the 
witnesses. On Saturday morning, I be- 
lieve some evidence was riven by a per- 
son named Grifl^, to show that I waa 
S resent at the c(merence of delegates in 
lanchester. Cartledge, 'I believe, was 
the witness who said so. Now, ffentlemeo, 
I admit that I was at thdt meetug. I am 
not ashamed of my conduct there ; I will 
not shrink from avowing that I was there. 
And, without wishing to detain von long, 
I shall I elate what was done at that meet- 
ing, and explain how I came there. On 
the 16th of August, I left Sheffield to 
attend this conference. Gentlemen, I 
believe the sum total of the evidence 
against me is, that I attended this con- 
ference. How came I to attend that 
conference ? I will briefly answer the 

Question. It has been already shown, 
lat the calling of this conference was 
originaDy suggested by the Hunt mona- 
ment committee : how it was suggested I 
will show. On or abont the Sth of June, 
1842/ an address from the committee was 
published ; in that address is the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 



« 



The committee held a long and proper dis. 
cuuion as to whether we ba^ the power, wkhoat 
being coDsidered to have outatiipped the povftr 
delegated to us, by offering a tnggestioo to the 
members of the New Executive, which ended ia 
a resolve-— 

** That, in order to make the gathering of good 
men from various parts of the country to be 
doubly useful to the movement, and answer two 
purposes, we most respectfully suggest that they, 
the members of the Executive, discnss the pio- 
priety of calling a national conference of dele- 
gates, to be held on the following day, August 
17th, in thjB Carpenters' Hall, MandiMter^whda 
perhaps a friendly understanding could be esta- 
blished, all ill-feeling and biqiering amongst 
leaders put an end to, the plan of oiganizatioa 
read, discnised, and, if necessaiy^ r e v ise d, and 
all jealousy for ever banished from our ranks. 
Differencei arise frequently throqgh miaaadsr* 
staadiDg— Bta who bava doM w ff aaiataa* 
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tionally tre temuced and looktd sby vpoii<« 
'wboy if ranoMtnted witb, coold be made ae* 
quaioted with tbeir arror, and hava aoma chance 
of ttkana, and, for the want of whicfa« the caaae 
aemetifflca loses both their talents and inlliienco. 
If this desirable end could be achiered, it would 
fife an opportnnity for the delegates when as^ 
aambled, to adopt other veasores which they 
in their wisdom might deem necessary and 
pnidani for the advancement of the canse." 

Gentlemen, Griffin^ the secretary to this 
eommittee, has avowed that he it was 
irbo first suggested to the committee this 
proposition of calling the conference ; — 
allow me to read the conclusion of thj^ 
address, it will senre to illustrate the 
character of the writer, Mr. Griffin : — 

** In conclusion, we intend to do our duty, 
and believe that you, to whom this humble appeal 
is made, will do yours ; and may you and we 
ivorfc harmoniously tog;eiher, until every man 
posaeu bis rights and liberties, and may the 
Holer of the Creation stamp your and our exer- 
tiona with the seal of his div^pe approbation. 
Until then, 

" We ramab, 
" la the bonds of Friendship and Brotherhood, 
'* Your humble Servants, 
** Signed on behalf of the Monument Committee, 
** William Griffin, Secretary." 

On or about the 4th of July, an address 
iras published by the Chartist Executive 
committee, officially calling this conference 
— ^in that address the intended business 
and objects of the proposed conference 
were set forth as the following paragraph 
will show : — 

** OaeANiaATioif .-^The aspect of the move- 
nsent, and the strength and position of the Asso- 
ciaition,were taken into mature consideration, 
mad it was reaolved to draw up a district plan for 
tiie whole nation, to prepare a plan for securing 
eonmodious meeting houses, to recommend ways 
and means oi defraying the attendant expenses 
cf the movement, and for the purpose of prac- 
tieaHy worldng these measures, and discussing 
•diers of equal importance, and of devising effec- 
toal means of preventing divisions and all squab- 
for die future in the Natioiial Charter Asso- 
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AD ideas of violence were emphatically 
opposed Imd denounced, witness the fol- 
lowing paragraph : — 

"The Executive have seriously deliberated 
«pOD the distresa of the people, and deplore the 
aibfCDoe of the suffrage, which could so speedily 



escfaanfe comfort for poverty^^ plenty for atarva- 
tkm, and freedom for sahndssaon. They do not 
see any juat or wiae remedy in violence or insur- 
notion, neither do they see wisdom in unoom- 
plahdng obedleDce and servile silence. [Nor do 
I, gentleman.] Therefore tiiey are prepared to 
lecommend peaoefrdand constitutional uLTsaioa 
MSABiTass aa soon aa tiiey have gained the legal 
opinion of an eminent barrister, at the head of 
the movement, whoae judgment will not ba 
biassed by the fear of the government, but whose 
opinion will be tempered by anxiety for the 
success of the oanse, and care for safety of the 
people. 

" The Executive will, therefore, be prepared to 
recommend mjeasurea of peaoeftd r^tance to 
the assembled conferenoss of the association, 
where they will have the benefit of the opiniona 
oMhe leading councillors of the National Char- 
tef Association/' 

Is there anything illegal in a conference 
so called ? It must be remembered that 
Chartist conferences are not the only con- 
ferences that have been held; a well 
known, talented, and, in the sister coun- 
try if not in this, I heiieve a popular gen- 
tleman, namely, Mr. Daniel O'Connell,. 
is in the habit of holding weekly laxae 
meetings of his friends and admirers, the 
objects of which meetings, we are assured 
by conservative writers, is the dismem- 
berment of the empire. Gentlemen, I 
don't believe that, out this I will say, 
that if Mr. O'Connell's meetings are legal, 
surely a conference called as I have 
shown is at least as legal. Conference^ 
have been called together by a gentleman 
well known to the public, viz. Mr. Joseph 
Siurge, the avowed object of which con- 
ferences was the carrying through the 
legislature of the six points of the Char- 
ter. There can have been nothing illegal 
in such conferences, for the government 
has no't prosecuted the parties attending 
them. Surely the Chflir^t conference in 
question was equally leKil. Huge con- 
ferences have been held in Manchester^ 
called together by the Corn-law repealers. 
Great capitalists and dissenting clergy- 
men have in large numbers attended 
these conferences. Far he it from me to 
impute to those parlies anything illegal 
in their acts; on the contrary, I feel 
hound to believe that their acts have been 
strictly legal, otherwise the government 
would have subjected them to prosecu- 
tion ; bat I dare challenge comparison of 
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their speeches and acts with those of 
the Chartist conference. If Ae former 
were legal, the latter has heen a thousand 
times more so. Gentlemen^ .something 
has heen siud of the meeting held on the 
Good Friday of 1842, at which was laid 
the foundation stone of Hunt's monu- 
ment. I was present at that meetings 
and if there was no harm, no illegality 
in attending the meeting at which the 
foundation stone of this monument was 
laid, surely there was no more harm, no 
more illegality, in attending the meeting 
intended to be held in celebration of 
the completion of that monument Gren- 
tlemen, without further preface, I will now 
come to the conference, and the acts of 
that body. Gentlemen, it was on the Idth 
of July that I was elected to the co!%- 
ference at a public and legal meeting of 
the working classes, and others, of Shef- 
field. This was nearly a month before the 
commencement of the strike, and when 
by no possibility could I have fore- 
known the events that were about to 
transpire. I have shewn you that I 
knew nothing of the strike until the 13tb 
of August. Well, (m the 16th I left 
ShefBeld for Manchester, and, arrived 
there, I found that not only the proces- 
sion but also the intended meeting had 
been postponed by the monument com- 
mittee, rather than risk a collision with 
the authorities. Permit me here to re- 
mark, that had the Chartists wuhed to 
promote tumult and insurrection, they 
would have pursued a very difierent 
course to that which they did. Had 
they wished to promote revolution, would 
they not have appealed to the immense 
niasses of men at that time on strike, to 
oomc to Manchester on the 16tb, and 
then and there avenge the wrongs of a 
more memorable 16th of August ?• Did 
they do so P No ; on the contrary, they 
fprbade the meeting, and gave up the 
]ft'ocessioD, that there might be no cnance 
of disorder or bloodshed. Gentlemen, I 
think you will admit that I did not go to 
Manchester for the purpose of engaging 
iu a physieal-force struggle with Uie au- 
thorities, wlien I tell you that I took my 
wife with mc to see the Hunt monument 
and attend the festive meetings in cele- 
bration of its completion. Had I in- 
tended to have gone to war, it is not, 
likely I would have had jny wiJGe with 



me. I hsTe bee|i sworn to as hiiTing^ 
been seen in Leach's shop. Well, Gen- 
demen, I suppose there is no iHegiditj in 
being seen in a public shop ; that eren- 
ing (the 16th) I, with my wife, atteoded 
the tea-meeting in the Carpenters' Hall, 
where the only signs of conspiracy I aaw 
w»s the apparent imivenal detenninatioa 
to get rid of the tea and toast as soon as 
possible. On the 17th, the ddegjates 
met; it has been insinuated Chat it was 
a sort of secret meeting, and that there 
was an understanding that the proceed- 
ings of the meeting were not to be pub- 
lished ; there is no truth in this, gentle- 
men ; the meeting was open to ail Man- 
chester, if they could have been accom- 
modated with seats; indeed, I wished 
my wife to be present, but she refused 
oa the very natural ground that th<»e 
were no females present Now, gentle- 
men, I think, had the delegates been 
conspiring, I would not have wished Co 
have brought my wife into their meet- 
ing — for, with feelings of the most pro- 
found respect *for the ladies present in 
this Court, I must say, that when men 
do conspire, they are not iu the habit 
of letting the ladies share their secrets. 
That the pn>ceedings of the conference 
were not intended to be secret is proved 
by the fact of reporters being present. 
Griifin was there as a reporter ; and, if 
the whole staff of reporters attached 
to the Manchester press were not ihere^ 
the fault was theirs, not the delegatca. 
Griffin took notes as a reporter, and if he 
did not use them in the usiial way it 
only shews that he was there as a spy* 
Something has been said of the violence 
of one or more of the delegates ; the pro* 
secutor has not brought, and ca&BfOC 
bring, any such charge against me. 
What says the notes taken from Brodfli^ 
of Todmorden, respecting mys^ P I be- 
lieve {he sum and substance of what eon- 
cems me in these notes are tkeae 
words : — '* Julian Harney, no eoonexion 
with the middle class." 

The JUDGE i—The notes fosod on 

Brooke are not produced against yoo as 
evidence, they are not brought ^gwntt 
you at all. 

Mr. HAENEY:—! am aweie, mj 
Lord, that these notes have not heen pro- 
duced against me as evidenee. I knoir 
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dwj eanmot be : but, if thej wm, what 
do tbey amoant to P 

Tbe JUDGE :— Tbey ue ne evideiKe 
•i an again^ you. They were not pvo- 
doced for thatpurpoBe. 

Mr. HARNKY i-^Then, my Lord, I 
will paas over tbat, by simply remarkingx 
that if so produced, they would only shew, 
either that I was opposed to any union 
with the middle class^ or else that I hod 
BO hope of the middle class uniting with 
the Chartist body for Chartist purposes, — 
not much violence there. I now come 
to the resolution adopted by a majority 
of the conference. 

" That whnst the ChartiBt body cBd not orij^- 
oate the present ceaaation from labour, tbis con- 
ftrence of dd^tea firom Tarions parts of Eng- 
land, expreaa their deep lympathy with their 
conatitiie&ta, the working men now on strike; 
and that we atrong^ tpprore the extension and 
the continiiaiioe of their present straggle tin the 
pieople'B Charter becomes a legislative enact- 
nwnt, and dedde forthwith to lasne an address to 
that eflbci ; and pledge oorselves, on omr return 
to oar respective localities, to give a proper di- 
lectioa to tbe people's eflbrts." (Signed) 

** Jambs Aethuk, Chairman. 
'*J. AaaAK, Secretary." 

The witnesses Cartledge and Griffin 
hiave both given evidence, that in the con- 
Hsrence I opposed the resolution, upon 
which b founded this prosecution : I did 
not extract these admissions from the wit- 
nesses by cross-examining them, I have 
not said a word to any one of the im- 
raenae number of witnesses produced here 
OB the part of diecrown. You have then 
the evidence of these witnesses that I op- 
posed this resolution. I don't thank 
these persons for their admissions, nor 
will I take advantace of them, to endea- 
T0or to dear mysdf at tbe expense of 
odien. Gentlemen, if I did not support 
this resolution in the conference, I will 
defend it here. What says the resolu- 
tion ? It denies that the Chartists origi- 
nated tbe strike ; that is a truth ; it has 
never been pretended by the prosecution, 
that the Chartists did originate the strike ; 
who were the originators is what has ne- 
ver yet been made public; though the 
p0vemment have instituted an enquiry 
mto the origin of the strike ; why has not 
As government made their report of the 
wmat of that enquhy ? The resolution 



ei^nsaeg ivmpalihy with the men wb^ 
strike. Is there any harm* any ille^^ 
in eMpiremng sympathy with our stt£br-« 
ing fellow-men P The Msohxtion naxt 
exprataes approbation of the present stmgi 
gle matil iho 'Chaxtet bacomes a legida** 
tive enactment ; great atma has been laifll 
upon the word itrugri^ as though by i^ 
was meant a phyii^'mroD combat wi^ 
the aathoritiea. Nothing of the sort i» 
meant. There has never been a reaeln<» 
tion pledging the people to continue the 
agitation for the Charter but in which 
this word struggle has been found. I 
have spoken at public meetings in sup^ 
port of such resolutioas, nay, I have 
drawn up many such resolutions, and X 
maintain I have done nothing illegal. It 
is the moral struggle of right against 
wrong, justice against privilege, that is 
meant by the authors and supporleirs of 
this resolodon. The resolution concludes 
by pledging the delegates to give oa 
their return home a proper direction to 
the people's efforts. Well, genUemen* 
what vras my conduct on my return to 
Sheffield P What was the direction I gave 
to the people's efforts ? Why, I opposed 
the extension of the strike to that town, 
and prevented any strike or turn-out tak- 
ing place. That, I conceived was giving 
ai proper direction to the people's efforts ; 
and I rejoice that by the influence I pos^ 
sess' with the working classes of that town, 
I was able to give such a direction to the 
people's efforts. An address was adopt- 
ed by the conference* I was not present 
when that address was adopted, but I ap«* 
prove of it, and would defend it if it wove 
necessary. Much has been said respect- 
ing a certain extraordinary document, as 
it has been called, ascribed to tbe Char- 
tist Executive. Not one tittie of evidence 
has been produced to show that I had 
any connexion with thu address, that I 
knew anything of its authorship or publi- 
cation. Had any evidence been <:rffered 
against me, I would have defended my- 
self from the charge. None has been of* 
ieied, and I disdain to take up the Ques- 
tion ; it is beneath my notice. I nave 
done with the conference. On the iSlh 
of August I returned home, and on the 
19th, I reported to a large public meet- 
ing die proceedings of the conference, to 
litue idea had I thatl had done anythki|r 
illegiL On Monday, the flted of Aa* 
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goft, a meedog was lield in Paradiie* 
tqaare, to oonnder the propriety of com- 
mencing the gtiike in Sheffield. I at- 
tended that meeting; a reecdution was 
proposed, the intent and meaning of which 
1 understood to he, that the'^true should 
be forthwith commenced. I opposed the 
proposition; I mpwed an amendment 
against the strike ; I carried my amend- 
ment hy a large majority, and the conse- 
Suence was, there was no strike in Shef- 
eld. With your permission I will read 
my speech upon that occasion, as re- 
ported in the Sheffield Independent 
it is not long, gentlemen, for, as you are 
prohahly aware, reporters, hoth for the 
liberal and conservative press, are not in 
the habit of reporting Chartists' speeches 
at any great length. 

"OiomoB J. HAmNiT [Cbtrtiits are not 
ctDed Miitoi by reporten] laid, they had an im- 
portant qoestion to discnn, to which every man 
shonld addreu himself honestly. They did not 
want opinions to-day about the Charter, about 
democracy, or the usual topics. The man who 
lisd proposed a strike, had put the question 
ftirly before the meeting. He objected to the 
strike, aa he had done among the delegates at 
Manchester. He believed it resulted from the 
inirigiies of the anti-com-law party. In support 
of this opinion he read several quotations from 
speeches and newspapers, which had appeared in 
tiie Northern Ster, There was particularly one 
from the Senday Timer, claiming for that paper 
the credit of having first proposed that the 
manufacturers should dose their mills, which 
proposition the* anti-com-law conference discus- 
aed and rejected."— [Claiming for that paper 
the credit of recommending the strike] — On this 
the JVorMepi Star put the interpretation, that 
the plan was rejected, merely—^- 

Sir GREGORY LEW nST :— Acting 
in the same spirit, indicated by the At- 
tomey*General, I do not interpose here: 
bnt 1 apprehend that the defendant, in 
strictness, has no right to read this. 

The JUDGE :— It is a statement of 
his own conduct. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— The defendant is 
reading k now, .and it is quite com- 
petent for hin\ to put it in evidence after- 
wards. 

The JUDGE :— This is a statement 
of what his conduct was, but, instead of 
potting it in the form of a statement, be 



nadi an aeeoont of it I take it as put 
of a slatement now. 

HARNBT proceeds :—'' Oa tills the JVbHft. 
emStetye^ the interpretation, tlial the plaa 
wu r^ected, merely aa to the turn-oat by the 
masten, bnt they had acted upon it by eansiag 
a tom-oat by the workmen. He quoted also 
O'Connor's account of his convemtion widi 
Adand, during the sitting of the late aatt-ooia- 
law conference, in which Adand is represented 
to haTO said " The object of the present meet- 
ing in London is to take into conaideratioii the 
stopping of the mills on a given day ; and they 
will do it." As further eyidence that the strike 
was got up by the Bepealers, he said that the 
middle classes of Ashton 4tA Stalej-bridge sob* 
scribed £9 to furnish the first tnm'4)uta with the 
means of going to Preston and elsewhere to atop 
the mills there. Yet, now that Chartism, or the 
Chartist leaders, had foolishly allied themaelYes 
with the strike, these men tried to throw the 
odium on them. If the Chartist leaden bad 
taken a false step, they ought not to feQow 
them, and they could even asist them better bj 
not striking. Let them think what they were 
about to do! Were the trades of Sheffield 
Chartist already ? If they were, would they, at 
the fiat of that meeting, turn out to a man ? la 
some trades there might be a majority of Char- 
tists, but the acting and leading men, the eott- 
mittee-men and the secretaries, and the spealBers 
of the trades, were not Cliartists. They wera 
supporters of the corn-law repeeleri, and tMr 
constant language was, " — Harney I If It 
bad not been for him and O'Connor, we shoold 
have got the repeal of the com laws long ago.** 
These men bad a bitter hatred to Chartism 
the Charter, and to all who figured in 
moTcment. 

'* He did not believe that the majority of Oa 
trades were Chartists. They might carry a re> 
solution here to cease work, and hundreds would 
cease ; but would those who were not present 
be bound by it ? He was sure they would not ; 
tiut to-morrow morning the majority of the woric- 
shops and the wheels would be going. Those 
who had struok might assemble and turn them 
out, but would that make them Chartist? Wbea 
they were out, would they stop out ? Men whs 
turned out, not for the Charter, but for ftar eC 
having their heads broken, when the tom-oots 
had left them, or when miHtazy protection was 
afforded them, would resume their labour In 
q>fte of the turn-outs. Bren the Nitrihem 
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Mfortd tiwn Uitt fitfeyaf tlie bmv f»bo btd 
been toned out is other towas bad lenm^ 
iveilL 1b Hibftz, fhef were tamed eat oa 
Monday ; Uood was Aed on Tueiday ; bnt on. 
Tbonday tbe men relnnied to tbeir work. Were 
tbe men of Sbeffield going to make fooU oC them- 
tdvesby pasting a reaplntion for a itriket and 
tben act at the men of HaUfiuE had done ? If 
they werefofaig.to ttrika, waa it not worth while 
to tpend a few hoort in conttdering the subject. 
He hoped that tome of;l|e bokl, fire-eating fel> 
lows who blamed him, would ttand forth and 
giie their reasons. Before he eoold consent to 
the strike, he most be satisfied of two things- 
first, tiiat the trades of Shefiield were Chartists, 
and secondly, that they wonld torn ont of them- 
idTes, for the Charter, without coercion. 

' '' If the strike were nnlTersal and peaceful, 
and were to take place on a given day, then 
perhaps their object could be accomplished 
liefore they would'be famished. But, were they 
now to turn out, before the end of the week 
hundreds irould be starring. He would haTo 
90 part in this. He was not a cutler, or a shoe- 
maker, or a bricklayer. If he held up his hand 
for the strike, he should turn them out, but he 
should keep himself in. It was impossible, for 
him to giTC up work. His work waa to sell 
newspapers, and to furnish reports to a certain 
paper. If they were to turn out, they could 
not do without a paper, and as many of fhem as 
could muster the money would come to him on 
Satnrday for ihe Star. He must sell them, and 
thus he should be getting bis belly filled while 
they were star^g. in all troublesome times, 
the newspapers had a harvest : editors, vendors, 
and proprietors of newspapers, knew well that 
route, riots, tumults, and rebellions, produced 
them profit. He sold more Sttart last week by 
a hundred than^he had ever done before, and no 
doubt it would be the same next Saturday. It 
ndght be very fine fun for him to promote a 
strike^ but what a vnretch should he be were he 
to promote a course which would bring profit to 
him,, while it would leave them without food. 

** The speakers who preceded him had done 
anything but come to the question. I repeat, are 
you ready to fight the soldiers ? You may say 
that this is not the question ; but I tell you that 
would be the question. I do not think you are. 
I am ready to share your perils, butr I wUl not 
lead yon against the soldiers. I anf no soldier ; 
and the man who undertakes to lead the people 
IB a ecmfliGt with the milltafy, undertakes an 



airfcl reipMulUHty, wUeh m 
dertake unless he has oonfldenee that he seei 
his way to lead the people to victory, and reaeua 
them from tlie difilculties into which he must 
plunge them." 

Gentlemen, my opposition to the pro- 
jected strike was auccessfal, and though 
for tny conduct I have had the ahuse 
and calumny of some of my own par^, 
I have never regretted the part I played 
that day. In Sheffield there hits l>een 
no disturhances— no collisions of the peo- 
ple and the military — no marshalling of 
police — no calling out of the yeomanry — 
no swearing in of special constables — no 
reading of the riot act, in short they 
preserved peace throughout the whole 
period of the disturbances elsewhere, and 
yet I am charged with having conspired 
to effect, by force and tumult, a change 
in the constitution. And upon whose 
evidence, gentlemen ? First, Griffin, 
who has been for many years a profess- 
ing Chartist; he has filled responsible 
and popular situations in the Chartist 
movement; he has long been known as 
a reporter for Chartist newspapers; he 
was the first person who suggested the 
calling of the conference, yet he has 
appeared in the witness-box against 
those who he was the principal instru- 
ment of bringing together; he has ap- 
peared before you in the character ot a 
oetrayer of his former associates. The 
evidence of such a man should be re- 
ceived ivith caution ; he has disregarded 
all the obligations of friendship, and 
treacherously violated the trust and con- 
fidence reposed in him — may not such a 
man deceive you ? In the address which 
I have quoted, this Griffin talks of the 
virtue and glory of a public man con- 
sisting in remaining faithful to his nrin • 
ciples till death ; and now see him doing 
his utmost to destroy the men who re- 
main faithful to the principles he has 
betrayed. In the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, he hypocritically appeals to the 
Ruler of the Creation, to stamp with the 
seal of his divine approbation the exer- 
tions of myself and orother defendants 
for the obtainment of the Charter. 
What a base hypocrite must this men 
be. He calls upon us to do our duty 
as he pledges himself to do his* Behold 
the fulfilment of his pledge ! He has 
appeared in th<e witness-box against him 
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upon whtim ftiiids ke so long wihtif t»d, 
aM agaioBt men who leliewd faioi in his 
BMdt nad saved him from the pangs 
and honrofs of AtarvatioD, — thus sDake- 
like stinging the hand that fed, and fix- 
ing his envenomed fangs into those who 
nourished him. Upon the evidence of 
this man I was arrested, dragged from 
home, andtinsuked hy the grossly illegal 
annoyance to which I wa;i suhject^; 
when, not content with arresting my per- 
son, the officer who arrested me searcned 
my home, and took away letters, hooks, 
&c. ; and all this in violation of the law. 
The other witness, Cartledge, was a 
delegate, gave his support to the resolu- 
tion passed hy the conference, (I helieve 
seconded the address adopted by the dele- 
gates), and was a violent supporter of the 
strike. Surely, gentlemen, you will not 
convict me upon the evidence of men so 
base as these. But if the verdict should 
be " Guilty," though the cold prison cell 
— thouffh my consignment to the living 
tomb of crime and misery should be the 
conseauence, yet, believe me, gentlemen, 
I speak not the languasc of idle rant or 
bombastic folly, when I declare to you, 
that I would not change my present situa- 
^koo ibr that of my accusers to escape all 
dbat tormi^ could inflict upon me. 
Though my.^march from this court was to 




yield up life with its heart-correcting sor- 
rows, its hopes and joys, alas, loo kw, for 
that unfathomable futurity beyond the 
grave, — I would not— I speak the 
language of calm reflection-— exchange 
my lot for that of mv accusers. Let them 
shrink from the light of day, let them fly 
from the haunts of their species, and 
alone— out off from the sympathies of 
their fellow-creatures and the love of their 
kind, te^f on the reward of their treachery 
and riot on the tarns of their fiendish 
falsehooJ; let them not forget their 
broken pledges and violated vows, vows 
of adherence to a cause they have so in- 
famously betrayed — the remembrance 
of thcEe will add a relish to their enjoy- 
menU and a zest to their pleasures. But, 
gentlemen, there will come a day when 
&ey will have their reward, when reflec- 
lion's sting shall poison all, when the 
^ moua of memoiy shall gjuaw at their 



hearts^ and, like the Prometneaa ndtnpe, 
f|EUBt upon theirvitals, until the consdencf$- 
suicken wretches shall wither beneath the 
tortures of conscious guilt, and, dyin|^ 
shall go down to the grave without the 
love of wife or child, countryman or 
friend, to shed a tear to dieir memories — 
remembered only to be execjrated, an<l 
thought of only with feelings of die 
utmost loathing and disgust GentkmeB, 
I feel that it is as a Chaitist, not as a 
Conspirator, diat I am arraigned hei«. 
I am a Churtist, and I gloiy in the iiame. 
I not only believe Chartism lo be fonaied 
in truth, but that the legal eslabfiabneat 
of Chartist prineiples is abaolutely india- 
peoiabfe to iluM tL woridng^lJM fi«n 
their preaent wretched and denadad 
state. Witnesses have appeared before 
you who have gravely assuivd this Court 
that they were not cognizant of any dis- 
tress in their localities. I know, gentle- 
men, that, at any rate, there is deep dis- 
tress in Sheffield. In the course of the 
last year> ^ve poor-rates have been levied 
upon the town ; the poor-rate amoundBg 
last year to seven shillings in the ponno. 
The inmates of the Poor^honse, in De- 
cember last, numbered neariy eight hmw 
dred ; the able-bodied poor on the pariab 
numbered about a thousand* In the 
year 1837, theie was paid to the casual 
poor the sum of £700 ; at the prflsent 
time the payments to the \>ut-door poor 
amount to above £15,000 per annum. 
Trades' unions have been much calumni- 
ated ; and it must 'be admitted by their 
bitterest opponents that these associations 
have done an immensity to stave off 
the ruin of the middle class by preventing 
that class being wholly eaten up by poor- 
rates. The l^ble-knife-CTindera' Umoo 
paid to their unemployed Jiands in the 
course of the years 1837-38-39-40-41, 
the sum of 13,895/., and in the conrae of 
four years and a half only ten of the 
Sheffield trades have paid to their unem* 
ployed hands no less a sum than 29,356^ 
I will say no more on this subject, but 
remind her Majesty's Attorney-Xxonenl 
of the speech of Mr. Ward, the member 
for Sheffield, in which at great length be 
described the distress and suflferings of the 
working classes of Sheffield, one of his 
authorities being James Montgomeiy^ 
Esq., the well known poet, who, gentle- 
men, if he i^s a Jacobife or CiUtttial 
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when he was sentenced to three months' 
.impriaoDment and a fine of 20/. for 
writing a song in praise of the French 
Bepuhlic — ^is well known to be a Conser- 
vative of the first water now, and he has 
given most painful evidence of the abject 
estitution of the labouring classes of 
Sheffield^ The distress is not confined to 
one part of the coontry, it extends 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. I will not dwell upon the distress 
endured at the present moment by the 
proud-hearted and independent people of 
Scotland, and as to Ireland, the name is 
sufficient to remind you of its two mil- 
lions and a half of mendicants and its 
lomper-fed peasanb, nor will I take up 
your time in commenting, upon the ge- 
neral state of EngIand*-eiiottgh that I 
remind you of thines in this very county 
(of Lancashire) cuculaled to make us 
blush for tamely allowing such a state of 
thinffs to be; — it b enough that I re- 
mind you, gentlemen, of tales, alas, too 
tme, told of the suflerings of the people 
in this very conn^; — that Englisnmen* 
aye, free»bom Britons, gentlemen, their 
wives and little ones-^scuiciting, yes, %c- 
teally begging the carrion flesh of diseased, 
^eftroyed^animals, that they might stifle 
the gnawings of hunger witn food which 
the wolf might refuse to tear and the 
vnltnre disdain to gorge. And why is, 
this state of things P Because, as a 
CluitisC, I believe uai the people are not 
represented, and their interests are not 
eared for in the legislature. Becanse, to 
qoote the language of Sir George Sin- 
^mr, one of the best men who ever 
sat in the House of Commons, because, 
as he t<^ the House in his speech, 
delivered in May, 1840, because the mem- 
bers of that House are *' admirable repre- 
aensatives of the opulent and the prosper- 
ous, but very sorry legislators for the 
industrious and Uie distressed, eager to 
make ample provision for the luxury 
and extikvagance of the Court — uninlling 
to take the uightest notice of the interests 
or necessities of the poor." There, gen- 
tlemen, such is the description of the 
House of Commons, not by a Chartist 
demagogue, but by a conservative legis- 
lator. Chartism has been denounced on 
an sides, butcontd even the Chartists have 
hnnight the couttiy into a worst state 
ttmkkmf Does sot the pseseat state of 



things proclaim, tnimpet-tongued, that 
the privileged classes of society have 
abused the powers they have exercised ; 
that they are neither fit to govern the na- 
tion at large, nor themselves as a class ; 
for in working the misery of the millions, 
they are. most certainly conspiring their 
own ruin. Tbe downward promss of 
England must be arrested, or all tnat has 
been predicted by Lord Howick and others 
as the natural consequences of the pre* 
sent state of things, will certainly come to 
pass. I have laboured throughout my 
public life to prevent such a conclusion, 
and for so labouring duriog the late 
strike I am dragged before tbia tribunal 
The remedy for the present evils I be- 
lieve will be found in inv«siing tbe peo- 
Ele with their rights. I beljjeve I heard 
is Lordship remark, that it 'had been 
a question mooted in high places whether 
or no a voluntary strike lor a political 
object was legal or illegal. — Now, I have 
always held tbe opinion that a voluntaiy 
cessation of the people from their employ- 
ment is leeal, no matter for ivhat move- 
men^ and, ii I am wrong, I shall be 
happy to stand corrected this day, that I 
may know what course to pursue for the" 
future, if I would save myself from Q^ 
meshes of the law. I presume to be ji 
Chartist is not to be a criming The At- 
torney-General has said, 0n 4ie trial of 
Frost, that the Chartists had as clear a 
right to agitete for the Charter as the 
Whigs of 1832 had to agitete for the 
Reform Bill, adding, that if ever the day 
shall come, that on the side of the Char- 
ter shall be arrayed tbe strength and 
sinews, the numbers and intelligence of 
the country, that undoubtedly it wiU be- 
come law, and mere wealth will struggle 
against it in vain. This is all we ask ; 
leave us to enlist public opinion on our 
side, if we can', and we will abide the 
issue. But loose not die bloodhounds of 
pe»ecution upon us, nor seek by gaols 
and scafiblds to stem the onward progress 
of mind, for I warn those who would 
have recourse to such means to put 
down Chartism that they will miserably 
fail. Hie dominant sects and nrivi- 
leged classes of all countries in all ages 
have tried by persecution to preserve 
their power, and they have ever failed. 
So sure as the despised, Uampled upon, 
peaecuted Christians tdomphed ovw 
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tbeir enemiet and oppreuon, beat- 
ing doi^n by tbe force of opinion the 
power of the pagan hierarchy until the 
imperial purple was worn by a convert, 
and the followers of the cross became the 
acknowledged masters of the Roman 
world ;— so sure will the now persecuted 
Chartists, having truth for their guide, 
and justice for their end, triumph over 
present and future opposition, and by the 
force of reason and the march of mind 
oblige monarchs to acknowledge the jus- 
tice of their principles, and compel the 
privileged classes to yield to the rights of 
man — ridbts based on this glorious prin- 
ciple, "Vo unto thy brother as thou 
wouldst thy brother should do unto thee." 
Gentlemen, that principle is altogether 
yiolated under the present system of legis- 
lation. A state of slavery exists in this 
country, as real as that which exists in 
Carolina or Constantinople; the differ- 
ence between the slavery in Turkey and 
America and that which exists here, is 
that in those countries the slave's body 
is sold in the market-place, and in this 
-.country yon sell his labour in the house 
of legislature. Against such a state of 
things I protest, against it I will contend. 
If to faola the principles T conscientiously 
entertain is to oe a seditionist, I am con- 
tent Uhhe punished as such ; and, assured 
as I am that in these principles alone will 
be found the political salvation of nations, 
and the rescuing of the millions from 
their present state of physical suffering 
and social degradation, 1 am content to 
be regarded through life as a seditionist, 
and go down to the grave with the title 
of seditionist inscribed upon my tomb. 
Gentlemen, if the plain and honest ex- 
position of facts I have laid before you 
has been sufficient to convince you of 
my innocence, you will acquit me ; but 
I will not seek to purchase such a verdict 
by any abandonment of my principles. 
You may incarcerate my body and tor- 
ture me in your prisons, but yon cannot 
enchain thought, nor prevent with your 
laws and jails the growth of mind : and 
so sure as the march of mane's intellect is 
onward and forward, so sure will these 
principles go on, conquering and to con- 
quer. Yes, in the language of the 
martyred Muir, '' It is a good cause ; it 



tliat patriot on the eve of baniahmeat 
from his loved land, is my consola- 
tion on the threshold of a dungeon. 
Gentlemen, I have done; I leave my 
case in your hands ; I have a right to 



expect at you^ hands a verdict of 
quittal ; but if your verdict should be the 
opposite of what I have a right to antici- 
pate, I trust I shall meet die consequences 
of a verdict of guilty with that fortitude 
which will become me as a man, and 
that unflinching consistency of conduct, 
and unyielding devotion to principle, 
which should ever characterize the man 
who, as I have done, devotes his life to 
the service of his fellow-men, and the 
promotion of the happiness and welfare 
of the whole human family. 

The JUDGE :— Is there any otiier de- 
fendant who wishes to address the Court ? 
SAMUEL PARKES : — My Lwd, 
and gentiemen of the jury; in rising 
to address you on this occasion, I am 
constrained to confess that I feel the 
importance and peculiarity of the position 
which I am now called to occupy ; sttr- 
roynded, as I am by gentlemen of hieh 
wealth and influence, and opposed too by 
gentiemen possessing a vast amount of 
talent, learning and ability — opposed 
by gentiemen employed by ana on 
behalf of the Crown — gentlemen pos- 
sessed of all the advantages of a classi- 
cal education — ^who have every avenue 
opened to them for the attainment of .that 
knowledge and learning which was neces- 
sary for their occupation— opposed by 
gentiemen who are considered, no doubt, 
hy their employers, to possess the matest 
amount of learning of anjr in the British 
Empire, accompanied with long expe- 
rience, extensive practice, deep research, 
and great renown — gentiemen, who have 
every advantage which I. do not possess 
for collecting tosether that evidence which 
they may consider necessary to find me 
guilty — who have had in their possession 
tne charge against me, and the deposi- 
tions of witnesses, of which I have been, 
up to the present hour deprived — by gen* 
tiemen possessing all these advanti^^es, 
am I this d»y opposed. Gentiemen, you 
will please to bear in mind the fact I am 
about to announce. I, the humble indi- 
vidual before you, am but a poor working 



shall ultimately prevail ; it shall finally roan, altc^her ignorant of the techni- 
^umph."^-The conviction tirnt cheered ' calities of the. law; unacquainted wich 
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legal processes and forms of judicature ; 
having no education except that stolen 
from hours of sleep, after days of exces- 
me toil ; having oy a series of painful 
events been deprived of the means of at- 
taining that learning and knowledge 
which would be of so much solace to me 
now, and (or wbich, from a child, I have 
thirsted in vaifl. You will also bear in 
iniud, gentlemen, that this is the first 
time I have appeared in the character of 
a person at the bar of my country, and in 
that character in which I am arraigned 
•by the counsel for the prosecution. Gen- 
-tlemeiv in the eye of the Eternal God, 
. jmd in the view I take of myself, in my 
own conscience, I can lay my hand on 
my heart, and in truth pronounce myself 
not guilty of the charge. With all these 
painful circumstances by which I am 
snrrounded — ^with all those disadvantages 
under which I labour — notwithstanding 
that all these combine together to present 
a very formidable barrier in my path, and 
thereby prevent me from doing that jus- 
tice to myself and the cause I have 
espoused, which they so imperatively de- 
mand — I say that, nothwithstanding these 
disadvantages, I have undertaken the im- 
portant task of defending myself on this 
occasion ; not that I suppose I possess 
all the qualifications po8ses»ed by the At- 
torney-General, or the counsel for the 
prosecution — not because I possess argu- 
menuitive powers superior to others-^no, 
gentlemen, but because I am conscious 
of my honesty and purity of motive, — 
conscious of the uprightness of my actions, 
and, above all, my perfect innocence of 
the charge brought against me this daj^ 
With these considerations before me X 
am inspired with hope and confidence to 
enter on my defence ; believing, as I do, 
that the mere force of unsophisticated 
truth will supply in me the place of legal 
acquireo^ents, and that common sense 
will be found more Hhan a match for all 
the interested quibbling whereby it is 
sought to involve ine in the meshes of the 
law. Gentlemen, I feel it to be my duty 
on this occasion, for a variety of reasons, 
which 1 mnst state, to call .upon you to 
• dismiss from your minds any prejudice 
which class distinctions may have created, 
or any entmeoM opinions yon -may have 
fomed of those princi^es lo which I am 
defoledly 4et»Md«^tod]HBsa frony««r 



minds any party feeling^ — any antipathy 
that you may have acainst the party with 
which I am inseparably connected— which 
may have been caused by the influence 
of a corrupt, selfish, and venal press. 
Testimony has been borne to day to the 
fact, and every day's transactions prove, 
thalHio body of men whatever have been 
more grossly misrepresented that the men 
who hold the principles which I stand 
here to advocate this day. It may be 
necessaiy for me to call upon you to dis- 
regard some of the corrupt statements 
laid down before you by the counsel for the 
prosecution, and, in your capacity of 
judges, holding an even balance between 
the accuser and the accused, that you will 
be solely guided by the facts of tne case, 
and by the motives that have impelled 
me- to seek a reform of some of those 
laws, which I have, for years, believed 
militated against the happiness, comfort 
and prosperity of the Joritish nation; 
and that in the verdict you will 
deliver, you will act honestly as in 
the sight of God, the searcher of hearts, 
that you wiU thereby prove yourselves 
worthy of occupying Uie place of a British 
jury — that you will thereby prove your- 
selves the impassable bulwark and pro- 
tector of feeble pover^, against the en- 
croachments of power and might — the 
vigilant protectors of the rights of man 
and the privileges of Englbhmen. My 
Lord, and Gentlemen of the jury, whiie 
I claim your indulgence for any errors 
which in the course of my defence I may 
commit — while I do not wish nor intend, 
my Lord, to insult you, nor, by anything 
I may advance, to irritate your minds, 
yet I claim the right as a man, as an 
Englishman, and as a Christian, faith- 
fully, fearlessly, and boldly to advance 
those truths which I may deem necessary 
for my defence. It may be necessary 
for me, gentlemen; in order to enable you 
to form a correct opinion of my cha- 
racter, conduct and motives, to give you 
a brief outline of my manner of life from 
my youth up till now. By so doing I 
will show what has been the tendency of 
my conduct, and how the principles 
wnich I profess mnst operate. GenUe- 
men, I may iidbnn yon that I was bom 
of poor, hot honest and industrious m- 
rents, in an agricultoml district. M v 
paraits wfi^ niiabb to f uxiiish ae widi 
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dM meum at eixnetAouL At an eaiijr 
period 0f life I WW (ftkea ander the 
foitiim of Sabbslh lefaool imtrvccioii, my 
parenti being too poor to fbrnisb me with 
any other means of instruction. From 
that time till I was foarteen years of age 
I had to work, in order to aid , my 
widowed mother in obtaining those nfitons 
which were necessary for my sustenance 
and supnort. At that age I was bound 
aa apprentice to a shoemaker, and up to 
l3ie age o( twen^-one I remained with 
my master, whom I afterwards left, having 
served the full term of my apprenticeship. 
From that time till the present I have 
followed the same occupation. I have 
acted in the capacity of a journeyman 
shoemaker. I am goinff through this 
narrative in order to lead you to an im- 
portant point Yon will find, gentlemen, 
that this is no idle statement 1 wish not 
to trespass on your patience, or prolong 
this trial by the introduction of unne- 
cessary matters, but I have an important 
motive in view by giving this ouUine of 
my character. It will give you a view of 
my motives and the general tenor of my 
hfe. Gentlemen, in consequence of the 
trade which I received at a veiy eariy 
period of my life, I became the subject 
of religions impressions. I became con- 
nected with a certain body of christians, 
and acted in the capacity of local preacher 
in connection with that bodv. I since be- 
came a married man, and have endea- 
voured to train up m^ children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
Three of those childnsn I have left behind 
me with an affectionate partner. Not- 
withstanding my religious practices, and 
strict sobriety — (for I have been a total 
id)Stainer for the last three years), I hav« 
had to contend with such a mass of suf- 
fering as would make your heart bleed to 
hear the bare recital of it, much less 
to endure it I have been led to en- 
quire into the causes why. md where- 
lore, these snlSerings riionld come upon 
me, because I am convinced that there 
is an intimate and insepariMe coniiexion 
between cause and effect ; and diat for 
any su&ring which an honest, indus- 
trious, and sober man has to.catttend 
witji^ there must be. a cause, l^ow, geo- 
ifiuiieti, I nav^ enquired tf those with 
^iHliom- 1 am acquamted as a christian, 
wflarcodid be the cane of ftb svliMng, 



and I have been idd Ify Oume iriio sk 
die benlda of mercy and peace, duit it 
was a dispeosasioA of Brovideoce, and 
that the greater the cvrae in this life, the 
greater and moie abondant the happiness 
to be enjoyed ift the life to come. I be- 
gan to look into the matter, and &and, 
after every eflbrt I mad^ that effort was 
vain, to enable me and my femily, as the 
rewud of my industrv, to five in cons- 
fort, and pay my way. 1 found others, geiH 
tlemen, in a similar position. They were 
peaceable, industrious, and sober, and 
their famiiiea were in a condition simflss 
to my own. The consequence was;, that I 
was led to enquire still iurther. I know, 
my Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, 
that it is a very easy matter for men to 
declare that we should be conlent in 
every state of life — that it is the wUi ai 
heaven that men should be hungry and 
thirsty, and so on, and that thev should 
be content ; but I have found, hy ck»e 
investigation, that these truths axe not 
found in the inspired volume. It is 
an easier matter for men who have their 
cupboards fell, and thdr backs well dad, 
to preach up the doctrine of content- 
ment with an empty belly, than it is for 
** I," or others, endoriD^ that, to content 
themseltes in that position. Now, gen- 
tlemen of the jniy, having punoed aajr 
enquiries thus &r, I was fed to discover 
tiiiis important poinv^tbat it was not ia 
any dispensation of Divine Providenien 
that this suffering had its origin. I 
found, by the reports of the press, tbe 
Corn-law Lsagoe, and the British House 
of Commons, that there was such a maas 
^f sufficing, distress, and privation, dv- 
culated over the feee of the wliole land^- 
mreading devastatioB ami desoladon over 
the dooMStie hearth^xobbiag the poor 
BUin of the eomfens whidi ht ouffht to 
eDjoy, and rendering the honest iadustiT' 
of the British artisans of this once happy 
land, iaiofficiant ur procora fer them tke 
neoesaries of life. Thus poverty eac- 
tended to tnch an alanBung extent among 
that dass of men w&o prodoccd all tlie 
doditttg, and yet west naJmd; who hoik 
alithehi«se8,ajid samrtimes thlepalaces^of 
otheiSy and vet were thema4res obli^ to 
congregste. Of three or four iaauiie^in one 
dw^ng; s»wai the case with the poor 
Spitalfidd wseasen^in lastAugnst twelve- 
reonthywho kad to seek stock fer.waat 
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€4 dttllHN Tkoie wko pfodnce the food 
are deprived of it, whiles strange to tel]> 
tkoie «bo»iieitlior bbour, sweat, toil, Bor 
qND, eojof all the comforts of liie ; they 
inhabit splendid palaces, their tables are 
liunishea with aU the luxuries that can 
be gathered together from the four 
comers of the globe, by the iaiduttry of 
others — their tables are groaning beneath 
these delicacies, while those who bring 
theia together are starring for tibe com- 
mon necessaries of life. Gentlemen, I 
aak, is not this an nnnatural and 
ooBtradicUny state of things, and one 
which is quite at variance with the foun- 
dalioB of all social institations, which 
liave for their object the happiness of 
sumkind. But I am told that the rich 
«Bd the poor will always be — that some 
were bom to be rich, and to mle, and 
dtti others were bom to be poor, and in 
•nljection. I am told that this is in 
ttceordanee with the will of the Supreme 
Beiaff who saperinlends the afiairs of 
Idngdoitts and empires— l>ut, gentlemen. 
If ^nt is allowed, bdore I have done, I 
will prove that these things are at vari- 
ftace with the natnre and character of the 
Deity ; with the revelation which he has 
left Bs of his will ; with the dictates of 
cnauaon sense, and the strict rules of 



^llie JUDGE \^1 am reluctant* in- 
deed, to interrapt m persoB in the sitoar 
tioB of a defirodant ; but it is my daty to 
caU your attention to the charge against 
JOB, and with wlticb what you are now 
Bi^in j^ has bo connection whatever. The 
«Mt chaxve against yon is, that on the 
]7th of August you attended a meeting 
4if Chardst ddegates, and Aat at diat 
l e ctin g a certain resolution was moved, 
and an addreu voted, which resolntioti 
smd address, it is eonlended on the part 
«f ihe pcoaecution, implicate yeu in a 
«tfBspiracj to eneonrage parties riolently 
to stand out and not work till the Charter 
e the law of the land. That is the 
iy eharge against you. If every de- 
iBBdant is to go into ttie whole history of 
Us iMrth, chamcter, and educsrtion, there 
will be BO end to this enquiry. I would 
Hot care what time you occupied, pro- 
iMed. it was with any matter which had 
Ike flwrt remote relevance to the points 
BlisBBo; but by your present course yoB 
MB deimr no good lo jouiseU^ tir those 
aaioeiated with you. 



SAMUEL PAKKBS:~^eie is the 
difficulty which I am placed in — ^I c«me 
to this trial without baring ever had sub- 
mitted to me the ehai|^ against which I 
was to defend myself, or a list of the 
witnesses. Consequently, I fed a great 
difficulty inpleading against the charge. 

The JUDGE :— Well then, I have 
taken the pains of making a sort of ledger 
for the purpose of enaUing every de- 
fendant to see the barge against bin. 
The charge against you is, on the evi- 
dence of the man James Canlcdge, who 
says, "On the morning of the 17th of 
August I went to Leach's shop, and there 
saw Hamey of Sheffield, Parkes, and 
several others." — He says he saw you 
there. He then states that a meeting 
took place at Scholefield's chapel, and 
enumerates the parties present, twen^- 
three in all, and you are one. And then 
he states this resolution about publishing, 
and ffives the substance of the resolution 
of the delegates, which resolution Was 
proposed by Bairstow» and seconded by 
Feargns O'Connor. That resoltttion was 
carried, and afterwards an address was 
carried. It was said at the meeting, aad 
not contradicted, that the minority &ald 
be bound by the decision of the majority. 
If you were there it will be for you to 
contend, that the resolution and address, 
when fairly considered^ do not involve you 
in the guut alleged against you — that of 
hiring con^ired to induce the woric 
people to cease fiom their labour, aad 
obtain a change in the law by force and 
violenee. 

The DEFENDANT :— I thank you, 
my Lord, for that advice you gav6 me. 

The JUDGE :— Pause a little, f<nr I 
may have put yoB out. It is a complicated 
charge which yoa ha^e to meet. The 
charge is, that you eomlnned with others 
to iniuce persona by ibree to stand out, 
in Older to make the Charter become the 
law of the lusd ; and the mode in which 
that is brought home to you is, that yoa 
were one of the delegates who adopted 
thflit resolutioB and Mdress. The oi^ 
way in which yoB ^eaa defend yourself ia^ 
by shewing that the resolution and ad- 
dress have no tendency to encourage force 
or violenee. 

A JUROR:— My Lord, I understood 
you to say, that your Lordship 1i9^ ^7 
before « the evidence afieodng etA^^ 
tieular defendant. Now, my Lord, M 
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wish to know if it is necessary for us to 
sit here, and gi?e attention to matters en- 
tirely irrelevant such as the- last two 
speeches have heen P 

The JUDGE:— The defendants are 
not educated in these things ; and, though 
ihej do not keep to the points at issue 
exactly in the way we should wish^ great 
latitude must he allowed to persons in 
their perilous situation, who have to de- 
fend tnemselves against such a serious 
charge without ihe assistance of counsel. 
I first resolved not to interrupt him at 
all, hut what he said was so entirely wide 
of the mark that I felt it my duty to in- 
terrupt him. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— My Lord, as one 
of Ihe defendants, I wish to have the 
question of the juror entered on your 
Lordship's notes. 

The JUDGE:— I cannot; I never 
heard such a question put hefore. 

Mr. McOUBREY :— The remark of 
the juror is really of so extraordinary a 
nature — as it appears to me, and must to 
the rest of the world— that I hope some 
notice will he taken of it It is tanta- 
mount to saying that an English jury — 

The JUDGE :— Well, hut 1 cannot 
hear you, sir. I cannot allow any oh- 
«ervations to he made upon it. I must 
say, however, that I never had such an 
application made to me hefore. 

PARKES resumed his address: — 
Gentlemen, I will state one fact The 
reason why I took that course was this — 
to show, my Lord, and gentlemen, that 
there is an intimate connection between 
cause and effect; and that the present 
alarming distress of this countty, of which 
«listress some parties who appeared in 
that witness box professed themselves 
ignorant — my object was to adduce an 
amount of facts which' could not be con- 
troverted, contrasting the past with the 
Csent state of Enghmd, and shewing 
t the present state of distress was the 
caiise of discontent ; and before that dis- 
content could be removed the cause which 
produced it should be removed. And 
then, my Lord, I would proceed to show 
that the means by which 1 would propose 
to remove that, would be by the adoption 
of those principles called the People's 
Charter. — 

The JUDGE :— I caniwt hear an ad- 
dvwi OD Miytbing of the kind. The 



moment yon tell me that tliat is j 
object then I cannot hear you. i 
not justified in hearing a diseussion as to 
what' is the best mode of removing the 
distress. 

PARKES:— Then I will abandon 
that. 

The JUDGE :—WeU, that is the 
most sensible course. Every attention 
will be given to you. 

PARKES :— it appears, then, that I 
am charged with conspiring with others, 
by force and violence, to uttempt to bring 
about a change in the \bm . Now, I have 
ever been a man of peace, whose habits 
of life have been sober and upright, and, 
consequently, I would introauoe that to 
you as a proof that I could not be guilty 
of such a conspiracy. Had I the meana 
of bringing witnesses here I could pro- 
duce a multitude who would prove what 
I stated ; and that would have the effect 
of weakening the charge aeainst me. 
Now, gentlemen, how could I conspire 
with those individuals whom I never saw, 
heard of, or knew before ; and whom I 
did not know at the time I was elected as 
a delegate, — for I will not deny that I 
was present at that conference, or that I 
was at Leach's shop, and seen by parties 
there. No, my lK>rd, I love tlie truth, 
and would sooner sacrifice mv existence 
than not maintain the tmm. Now, 

Sntlemen, how could I conspire with 
ose individuals whom I never saw or 
heard of, and whom I did not know 
would be present at that conference at the 
time I was elected in the town of Shef- 
field P The subject was not bron^t 
under our notice before we arrived at 
Manchester. We were ignorant of any- 
thing of the kind. The object for which 
we went to Manchester was to revise the 
plan of organization, settle the differences 
oetween our leaders, and commemorate 
that important event in the page of his- 
tory — the memory of the lale Heniy 
Hunt These were the objects for which 
we me^ and it was shown to yon by the 
preceding speakers that eveiy means 
were resorted to on that occaskm hy 
the Hunt's monument committee, m 
the purpose of keeping ' the peace. I 
saw no violence, and* I know not 



how such a thargecaa be 
against me. Then b no 
that I haT« taken aojr feitiUs ilap y>ft^ 
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mate the object it is stated we had in into collisiou with the constituted author!- 
viewv There is no evidence that I per- ites but they would not prove by such 
formed acts of force, or advised acts of means that Chardsm was right. I can 
force, either to one individual or another, ; only say that by those principles which 
or the public at large. There is no evi- I hold I am prepared to abide. I will 
dence that I have taken such a course, not give up my opinions, because I con- 
and, consequently, the charge is rendered i tend that I have a right to hold those 
null as against me. I understand, my I opinions as a Chartist, as much as either 
liord, that when persons conspire together a Whig or Tory has a right to hold his 
they should know one another, and have opinions on polidcal points. I love the 



an acquaintance with one another; but I 
have not, either by word of mouth, directly 
or indirectly, any knowledge of the get- 
ting up of a conspiracy, as is stated in the 



principles which I have advocated, and by 
those principles I will abide. Gentlemen of 
the j ury, I am not at all daunted by the cha- 
ractere which have been brought into that 



indictment, for the purpose of '' by force j box to implicate me on this charge. As the 
and violence bringing about a change in ' preceding speaker said, I would not ex- 



the law." I have held it, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain from my reading, 
that I have a right to advise persons to 
cease work for the gaining of a certain 
object, but that I have no right — nor have 
I evei* done it — to advise persons to a 
breach of the peace — either the destruc- 
tion of property or the taking away of 



change places with them ; for I appre- 
hend that the curee of a justly indignant 
people will be left on their brow, while I 
shall carry in my bosom the consciousness 
Chat I have dune my duty as a peaceable 
and good subject in these realms. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, I appeal to you as 
husbands, whether you have seen any- 



human life. I hold this, that if it be thing brought forward by the counsel for 



right on the part of the masters to compel 
their workpeople to leave work on account 
of wages, it is also right on the part of 
the workpeople to desist from labour until 
the masters gave them a fair remunera- 
tion for that labour. If I recollect right 
in the trials at Stafford, when Cooper, 
one of the defendants, asked his Lordship 
whether it was right or wrong to advocate 
a cessation from labour in order to obtain 
the Charter, the Judge did not venture to 
give an opii^ion on the occasion. If I 
have done anything ignorantly on this 
occasion, be it so ; out I have not done 
anything, in or out of the conference, that 
would implicate me in a breach of the 
peace myself, or of exciting others to do 
so. My Lord and gentlemen, the pre- 
ceding speaker, who came from the same 
town I came from, has occupied the 
ground which I intended to take, but 
which it is unnecessaiy that I should go 
ever again. On our return to Sheffield 
from the conference we prevented the 
working classes from perpetrating any 
acts of violence— we opposed every at- 
tempt to stand outeithef for wages or the 
•(barter on that occasion. And why ? 
Because, as we told the people, we could 
■CH conceive how they could justly force 
^^^ penons oot of employment They 
»^gbt by soch an act bnng themselves 



the prosecution, sufficient to implicate 
me in this charge P If you conceive that 
I am guilty of inciting others to a breach 
of the peace — that I have contributed by 
counsel, advice, or example to cause riot, 
disturbance, the destruction of property, 
or the takilrig away of life, then give your 
verdict accordingly ^ but I have not done 
these tilings. Conscious of my own in- 
tegrity, the uprightness of my motives, 
and the purity of my actions, I leave 
myself in your hands, believing you will 
properly exercise your legitimate right, 
and come to a just and honest conclu- 
sion ; and that, as there is no evidence 
against me, you will acquit me of this 
charge. Gentlemen, I thank you for 
your patient hearing of my imperfect 
remarks. If I go to prison I fear it not. 
I know the Vay of the righteous is fre- 
quently paved by pei'secution. I am 
glad to take my share in the persecution 
for those great principles which I .prd^Sj 
and by those principles I will 9(^n< 
fall, in prison or out of it. 

The JUDGE:— Is there any oth^ 
defendant to address the jury ? 

RICHARD OTLEY : — Gentlemen 
of the jury, the charge against me 
is of such a. trivial nature that I might 
venture to leave it with you^ with one or 
two very cuisory remarks. I shall not, 

R 
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I am sure, onccnpy your attention long. 
I only remember my name being men- 
tioned twice during the whd^ inquiry : 
once by the witness Cartledge, ana once 
by Gnffin. Cartledge, it appears, did 
not so much as know my name. Grilfin 
did nothing more than state that I waa 
at the meeting on the 17th of August. 
If it were not for the peculiarity of the 
law I would leave the evidence entiliely 
with you without observation ; but it 
appears that having been present at the 
meeting on the 17th of August, I am 
liable to a charge of conspiracy; and, 
therefore, it will be necessary for me to 
attempt to clear myself of the charge 
brougnt against me. It is not so much 
that I fear bodily incarceration, but as a 
man who has spent the whole of my life 
in attempting to communicate correct in- 
struction to the labouring classes, and^ 
never having before been entangled in 
any such situation as I am in at present, 
I am so much the more concerned in re- 
pelling the accusation under which I 
labour. It is the danger of hazarding 
the good will of my countrymen, rather 
than the fear of incarceration, that con- 
cerns me. You will remember, gentle- 
men, when the learned Attorney-General 
opened his case that he said — and on this 
subject J wish to caution you, *' I will 
prove so and so." I do not know whether 
this is the legal manner in which im- 
peachments are laid down, but it appears 
to me to be an assumption, [f die learned 
gentleman had said, " I will endeavour 
to prove so and so,*' I think it would be 
perfectly right. But, you have heard the 
witnesses and all they have advanced. I 
am not accustomed to hear witnesses, but 
I never heard such imperfect testimony 
brought forward as on uie present occa* 
sion. I dare say some of you have heard 
of a certain fruit which g^ows on the 
shores of the dead sea ; it looks beautiful 
to the eye, but when seized it cmmbles 
to ashes. The Attorney-General's proof 
resembled that fruit Ine evidence was 
very specious in itsappeamnce, but, when 
tested by being brought before this court, 
U crumbled to ashes, and was of no effect 
We are charged with having attempted, 
ly conspiracy, to effect a change in the 
constitution of our countiy. (jieat la- 
bour has been expended in endeavouring 
to trace the turn-out for wages to us; 



but, gentlemen, take this into cooaidaa- 
tion, that in the manq&ctorijig distiicli, 
thero an, at least, four out of ejFery five 
of the wiorking classes, that eithcurare 
actually Chaitists, or hold Chartist prin- 
ciples. This being the case, it is quite 
impossible that that there should be a 
turn-out for wages, without having a gnat 
number of Chartists among the turn-outs. 
You all know that the people are laboor- 
ing under grievances, and they very na- 
turally turn round to that which they 
believe to be the greatest evil under whica 
tbey are suffering. Now, you remember 
it was stated that a certain Methodist 
chapel was lent to the tuintouts. I an- 
ticipated that hundreds of thousands of 
the new connexion Methodists would mis 
witlj the turn-outs, but it does not follow 
froni that that the Methodist socie^ has 
originated the turn-outs — ^no such thing. 
ThiK is the only connexion which I can 
trace at the present time between the 
Chartists and Uie riots and tumi:dts which 
have taken place daring the outbreak. 
Individual members of the Chartist body, 
no doubt, joined themselves to the toni- 
outs, and thinking the Chaitar the best 
remedy for all their grievances, recom- 
mended an agitation for its attainment* 
It was in this way the question of the 
Charter became mixed up with the turn- 
out for wages. Thb I wish you to bear 
in mind. But it has been endeavoured 
to be fixed on us that we were aceessories 
after the fact,— That these was a con- 
spiracy before, and that we abetted and 
assisted it afiterwards. , From what has 
been brought forward by the q^eaken 
from the same tum*out that I cam^ from, 
it would appear that, so far from being 
accessories after the fact, we wereabxH 
lutdy the means of preserving, at a very 
great risk, the peace of the town. Theie 
is one expression— <I don't know whether 
I have reason to allude to it or n#t — thMX 
the Executive Flaosid is eniirdiy cast off 
from us.— 

The JUDGE :t--Jf yon allude to nyp^- 
thing I said, that is not so. Because As 
placard of the Executive is refoied to 
m the address of the confeienoep Ishoold 
not have intemijptsd^ipUft but I was afndd 
that you might be refbiing to aaylhing 
thatlhafl said* 

OTLEY :-.No^ m^ Lead* I was gcmg 
lo m ake an dlwon to ens nssssy in that 
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General in hb qieiiing ipeacli. He laid 
pardcokr stroiB on tbe woid0» '' The God 
of Battk." At &ni sight these words, 
peihaps, appeared a veiy dangerous ex- 
pression, dttt if you consider only for 
a few moments, you will find that when 
we speak of the Ddty we generally apply 
some epithet to explain what we mean. 
Sometimes we say the '' God of mercy." 
Our church service says, " Fight for us, 

Lord, for we have no other ^ to help 
us," or something to that effect. It ap- 
pears to me, that tbe words " God pf 
battle " are used in no other sense than 
as an attribule of the God of Battle. It 
was also stated, that some who were in 
the conference were for moral, and some 
for physical force. I believe^ that, ac- 
cording to what I hear around me, I am 
not correct in that statement There is- 
one proof that the Chartist body had no 
intention of associating themselves with 
the strike for wages» tumults and riots ; 
and that is, that when the Chartbt body 
met, it appears from the evidence that 
they had to take the question of the strike 
into consideration. !Mow, if the whole 
Chartist body had previously determined 
to act in nnison with those out on strike, 
the Question would not have to be mooted 
afieu — the question then would be about 
the piopriety of going forward in the 
movement already determined upon. Bui, 
U i^pears, that, after the 17th of August, 
there were very little riots and outbreaks 
in the country. There is another obser- 
vation to which I would invite your 
attention before I enter on tbe chief body 
of my defence. Taking the whole of 
the evidence, from begmning to end, 
it does not appear that there was one 
instance of turning out Che hands of a 
single mill for the express purpose of 
getting the Charter. Tnere is not a sin- 
gle instance of any person soing to a 
mill^Hnnier's and saying '' We insist on 
your turning out your hands in order that 
wa may by force make the Charter be- 
oome the law of the land." This, gen- 
tlemen, is a material point There is no 
evidenee of toch a tiling having taken 
place, and yon have no reason toeonelnde 
that diere was aaytUng of the kind in- 
landed by those rao tuned out for wages. 

1 ahiost feel incUaed to leave the mt^ 
t6r mA yon without fivtlier obssnation' 



eomyjiwtt beciiiis^Iaiasavethele^glb 
of the tnel and the time yon have sat as 
jniymen> are sufficient almost to exhaust 
your patiencej bat> in iustice to mysdif, I 
think I should proceed with some argu- 
ments to shew taat the body with which 
I am eonnected have not conspired to 
produce those riota-^^that we have net 
oeen conspiratora. I have thrown thcte 
arguments into the form which I hold in 
my hand, as I am not accustomed to speak 
on such an occasion as the present,*' — 
The defendant then commenced reading 
from a thick quarto M^S. as follows : — 
" Gentlemen of the jury, for an English- 
man to defend himself in a court of law> 
which is not (perhaps arising from the 
imperfections of human nature) always 
one of justice^ is nothing new. It is an 
old right exercised by Englishmen at all 
times, in order that these courts may not 
become, as our institutions frequently do, 
corrupt. I am aware that the adminia- 
tration of justice may be bad, but I slight 
every law, as well as tbe admiui&tration 
of law« which does not tend to the secu- 
rity and ]Hrosperity of the whole, and not 
of a mere section of society. But, recent- 
ly, coorts of law have been made, I am 
soriy to say, the arenas of political par- 
tizans. Sien have hUsn elevated to the 
bench, I fear, not for the administi-ation 
of justice, but to terrify the oppressed 
mi&ons into submission to pallia want, 
and uojust, because^ unequal taxation. 
Indeed the laws of Ensland are at pre- 
sent in opposition to Uie spirit of the 
constitotion-^they are directly against the 
the interests of the labourer. He is to be 

governed^ or have his property taken from 
im> for the words are synonymous. 
Othen are exempt from government and 
law. The labourer produces wealth; 
others seize and enjoy it He feels the 

Sawiaga of hunger, and is compelled by 
i relentless hand of despotic power to 
hear his children ask for oread without 
having the ability to sup]dy them. From 
these cauaesi would oMerve, that by the 
emelly of thaiaw he is driven to despair 
and madness, untiTat last he bunts eveiy 
restnunt* and convulses socie^ to its 
centra^ till neither property, social iasti- 
tntioB8» llie saerea emfices of religion, 
nor even Kfa itsslf is safe — ^till like tbe 
stonn, or the whirlwind, he bean down 
etaij ofpoiition m tmatndous and fear« 
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fill'' [Here Odey was interrupted by 

several of the other defendants around 
liiniy who suggested that the course he 
iras taking was highly prejudicial to their 
cause as well as his own.] From die ad- 
Tice I have just received, as well as from 
several hints thrown out in the course of 
my address, it would be best, perhaps to 
fidopt the first resolution with respect to 
my situation as implicated in this charge, 
tmd not go into any elaborate defence. 
I will not, therefore, trespass on your pa- 
tience. I hope you will take that into 
consideration, and not consider me the 
less innocent of the charge because I have, 
at the suggestion of friends around me, 
^ ^ abandoned my defonQC — a defence got up 
'^^^H'ith some pains, and in which I had 
drawn evidence from eminent men, and 
great authorities — Blackstone, Coke, and 
Fortescue — as well as the usages of pur 
<x>untrY in ancient times — to demonstrate 
that what we seek is not a change of the 
constitution, but a reformation. Because 
I have abandoned this defence, from the 
considerations which I have just quoted, 
I hope you will not allow me on that ac- 
count to suffer any inconvenience, or 
consider me less entitled to an acquittal 
at your hands. 

RICHARD PfLLING then rose to 
address the Court, but was interrupted 

V 

. The DEFENDANT OTLEY, who 

•said : — May I begione moment's indul- 
gence in order to show that I had no 
•connection with the riots or tumults. I 
will just read a placard and letter fmm 
the master culler in Sheffield, who is 
-amilar to a mayor, in our town. I wish 
to have his testimony to show tl)e way in 
which the meeting was calfed to elect the 
•delegates for Manchester. I may also 
state that I was only two days from Shef- 
field. One of the witnesses stated that 
we skulked out of Manchester. I wish 
to disabuse your minds of that impres- 
sion. I slept at the Temperance rlall 
. the ni^ht I entei^d Manchester. I ivalked 
vp and down the streets <(}f Manchester 
the following morning for about an hour, 
and I took a place at the raiiwxiy in my 
own name when returning. I ^shbuhl 
bare brought forward this before, anc! I 
trust you will excuse me lor rising to do 
40 aow. • . 

The JUDGE v^Yoo m qattc right. 



OTLEY then proceeded to read the 
placard calling the meeting : — 

"PUBLIC MEETING. 
TO THE MASTER CUTLER."— 

The JUDGE :— This is the placard 
calling the meeting at Sheffield ? 

OTLEY:— Yes, my Lord; to elect 
delegates to attend this meeting on the 
17th.— 

" We, the undersigned Inhabitant houaeholdeci 
of the Borough of Sheffield, do hereby request you 
to call a public meeting to be holden in front of 
the Com Exchange, on Tuesday, July the 2&th, 
1842, at half-past eight o'clock in the eTenin^ ; 
to elect delegates to attend a conference of the 
working classes to assemble in Manchester ; and 
further to take into consideration the best means 
of assisting a committee in erecting & monu- 
ment to the memory of the late Heoiy Hnnt^ 
Esq." 

I have no occasion to mention it further. 
The Master Cutler declined calling the 
meeting. He was called upon when I 
was in custody in Manchester, and hav- 
ing lost the original document of the 
requisition he sent me this letter — 

Sir, — I have been this day applied to for the 
document you waited upon me with, on or aboat 
the 22nd of July last, which was numerously 
signed, requesting that I, as MasterCutler, would 
call a pubjic meeting to elect delegates to attend 
a conference' of the working men. That docu- 
ment being mislaid, I write these lines to certify 
that such requisition Wis presented ; and though 
I declined to call ttie tdeeting, I should regret 
exceedingly if the abflence of the document in 
question should operate against yon in jronr pre- 



sent isituatioQ. 
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The date of the nfteeting is the 26th of 
July, 1842^ The placard I have given 
you. ' 

RICHARD PILLING:— My Lord, 
and gentlemen of the jury, I am come 
quire unprepared with any defence; 
neither do I intend to take up much of 
your time; I have took no notes of 
what the witnesses have sworn against 
me; hut they have sworn hard — some 
of them. I can prove, to demonstration^ 
that Mr.GregOT}', the prosecutor s attorney, 
has sent home some of the £rst witnesses 
and paid them off; because they would 
not swear more against us than they did. 
<jentlemen of the inry, it is stated hy 
one of the > witnesses, that I was the 
Itther of this great movemeDt— ^tfae faA^er 
of Mb oathredc ; if 0Oj then porab me« 
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and let all the rest go free. But 1 say 
it is not me that is the father of this 
moTement ; but that house. Our ad- 
dresses have been laid before that house, 
and they have not redressed our grievances; 
and from there, and there alone, the 
cause comes. The first witness that 
spoke to me was a man of the name of 
Wilcox. He spoke of being at a meet- 



cursed system — it is a system, whicfa> 
above all systems, will bring this country 
to ruin if it is not altered. I have read 
some of the speeches by the late Mn 
Sadler, and I have read many letters of 
that noble king of Yorkshire — Richard 
Oastler — I have read many of his letters^ 
and very shortly I became an advocate of 
the Ten Hours Bill. I continued to ad- 
ing where he saw a placard headed — vocate the Ten Hours' Bill up to the pre* 
" Behold the reckoning day is nigh." sent day, and as long as I have a^ day to 
The prosecution put that in as evidence, j live, so long will I advocate the Ten 
but they did not put in the substance of , Hours* Bill. After working in the factory 
the placard. Now, I make application seven years, a reduction began to creep 
to the Court either to make them put in in, one way or the other. I was a re* 
the substance of that placard as evidence, ; stdent at Stockport. A reduction crept 
or to return it to me for my defence. : in on one side and another. There were 
They have it, and why should they not i some roasters always who wanted to 
produce it ? But why mention' the head- < give less wages than others. Seeing 
ing of the placard ? rfow, it is common, I this to be an evil, and knowing it 
in the manufacturing districts, to put | to be injurious to the master, the owner 
something striking on as a heading for a ! of cottage-property, and the publican, — 
placard, m order to ge^ the work-people I knowing tliat all depended on the wagea 



to look at it. The working people ris^ 
early and work late, a^d have no time to 
spare. They have, some of them, miles 
ta walk to their meals, and three pence is 
taken from each, of them if they are not 
back to their work in time. This being 
the case we put anything on the head of 
placards^ or bills, merely to cause an 
attraction that they may be read. Gen- 
tlemen, I am somewhere about forty- 
three years of age. I was asked last 
night if I ^mre not sixty. But if I had 
as good usage as others, instead of look- 
ing like a man of sixty, I should look 
something like a man of thiity-six. I 
have gone to be a hand-loom weaver, 
wh4n I was about ten years of age — in 
1810. The first week I ever worked in 
my Mfe, I earned sixteen shillings a- 
week by the hand-loom. I followed 
thai occupation till 1840. Then I was 
the father of a family — a wife and three 
children. In 1840 I could only earn — 
indeed 4he last week J worked, and I 
worked hard, I could only earn six and 
six pence ; but I should do that or be- 
come a panper. I should go to the fac- 
tory, which I detested to the bottom of 
my hearty and work for six and six pence 
a-week^ or become a pauper. B ut idthoogh 
I dalei^ the factory system, yet, sooner 
t^n become a pauper en the parish I 
submitted. I was not long in the factory 
until I taw the evil worUnn of the ac- 



of the working- man, I became au oppo- 
nent to the reduction of wages to the 
bottom of my soul ; and as Jong as I live 
I »ha]l continue to keep up the wages of 
labour, to the utmost ot my .power. For 
taking that part in Stnckpoft, and being 
thQ means of preventing many reductionsv 
the masters combined all as one man 
against me, and neither me nor my chil- 
dren could get a day's employment. In 
1840, there was a great turn-out in 
Stockport, in which turn-out I took a 
conspicuous part We were out eight 
weeks. We were up every morning fron» 
five to six o'clock. Upwards of 6000 
power-loom weavers were engaged in that 
turn-out We had our processions. We 
went to Ashton, Hyde, and Duckinfield 
in procession. We had our processiona 
in Manchester, and all over the country, 
and we were not interfered with. No one 
meddled with us — no one insulted us. 
We were never told, at this time, that wo 
were doing that which was wrong. Con- 
sidering, from the act of parliament that 
was passed when the combination lawa 
were repealed in 1825, that I had a right 
to do so; I did believe, as an Englishman, 
and factory operative that, in conse- 

2uence of that act, I had a right to do . 
11 that ever lay in my power to keep up 
wages. In 1810 the master manufac- 
turers, to the number of about forty, had 
a meeting, and they conspired togeth< 
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if there is conspiracy on the one side 
there it cons^iTacy on the other — and 
they gave ns notice for a reduction of 
one penny a cut Some people think a 
peuny is a small redaction, hot it amounts 
to five weeks' wages in the course of the 
year. It is St. 6a. a week. Thus by that 
reduction, they were robbing every opera- 
tive of five weeks' wiupes. I knew that 
Stockport would be injured in conse- 
quence of that reduction. I knew the 
result would be that the master-manufac- 
turers themselves would be injured by it. 
My prophecy is fulfilled. One-half of 
them is oroken, and the other half is in- 
solvent. When they gave notice of that 
reduction, they said — " Blackburn. Pres- 
ton, and all ibe manufacturing dbtricts 
are paying less than us, and we shaU all 
break unless we come down to tlie Black- 
bom prices." What was the result? 
Hyde, Ashton, Stalybridge, Bolton, Wi- 
gan, Warrington, Preston, Blackburn 
reduced. In another year aJl the towns 
in the manufacturing districts reduced 
again. Not content with that reduction, 
about twelve months after they took off 
another penny a cut, besides taking two 
shillings off the Throstle spinners who 
had only nine shillings a week, ai^d 
eighteen-pence off the card spinners, who 
had only eight shillings a week, and so 
on. When they took the other penny a 
cat off, I palled all the hands out, and 
wo went found again to all the manufactur- 
ing districts, and brought things to a tevel 
again. The manufacturers of Stockport 
met again, and said — <'we cannot com- 
pete with Blackburn and Preston, and we 
must reduce again,''-'-<and this is the way 
tbey will go on until at length they re- 
daoe so low that we shall all become 

Sanpers. Gen^emen, t went to Ashton. 
^ f yself and my two sons were then work- 
ing at the mills for twelve-pence half- 
penny a cat« Oar work was thirty cuts 
a week — which makes £1 lit. 3d. 
When Stockport redaoed, my employer 
took off a penny a cut ; then lie took off 
aiialf-pemiy arut---I am not blaming 
him ; be was only ((lowing others. If 
one master rednees, the others must re- 
dace also. They all have to meet in one 
market, and if one man at a certain price 
has a penny profit, an4 the other only a 
fanhing, be who has only the farthing 
will break. I was in very poor ciroam^ 



stances then, having a wife and» seirea 
children to support ; and only three of 
us earning wages, as I told you. My 
wages then (two years and a half ago) 
was £i lis* 3cL He then took a penny 
ofi* for every cut. I had to pay tinea 
shillings for rent, one shilling and six- 
pence for fire, sikpence for soap, and twa 
shillings for clothing, leaving, after reck« 
oning all up, about one pound a week lor 
provisions. When he took this penny ofif 
It caused a reduction in my wages of 
two shillings and sixpence. Shortly aftar 
he took ofi* a half-penny a cut. which waa 
a reduction of one shilling and three- 
pence a week more. Fifteen months 
since they took another penny off; thea 
they tooK a farthing a ^ut ofi*, and at the 
mill we worked at we turned out agiinat 
the farthing. Three men who were oa( 
on that strike were turned ofi* when the 
hands returned to their work. I am not 
ashamed to state that I did all I could 
along with other individuals to pfevent 
the reduction. We accomplished thai, 
and there never was* any good done either 
to operatives, masters, or owners of cow 
tage property but some one suffered ;• 
and if I am found guilty of dohig 
my best to promote the interests of those 
whom I love, J shall still rejoice in c€ui^ 
sidering that my exertions have prevented 
a reduction which would have heen inju » 
rious to so many. Peace, law, and or- 
der was our motto, and we ^cted up to 
that motto. In Ashton-under-Lyne one 
pennyworth of damage was not done to 
property, althouah we were out for six 
weeks. My Lord, and gentlemen of the 
jury, it was then a hard case for me to 
support myself and family. My eldeai 
son but one, who was sixteen years of 
age, had fallen into a consumption hut 
Easter and left his work. We were then 
reduced to 9i-d a cut, which brought our 
earnings down to something like sixteen 
shillings a week. That is all I ^ad to 
live on, with my nine in family, three 
shillings a week going out of that for rent« 
and a sick son lying helpless before me. 
I have gone home and seen that son— - 
[here Pilling was moved to tears, a»d 
unable to proceed for some time.] I have 
seen that son lying on a sick bed and 
dying pillow, and hanna nothing to eat 
but potatoes and salt. Now, ^endeaoR 
of the jury, jost put yourselves an this si* 
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ttiadon^ and ask vounelTes whether see- 
ing a sick son lEat had woiked twelve 
hours a day for six years, in a faetoryr-^ 
et good ana industrious lad — I ask yon, 
gentfemen, how yon would feel if you 
saw your son lying on a sick hed and 
dying pillow, with neither medical aid, 
nor any of the common necessaries of 
life ? — Vea, I recollect some one going 
to a eentleman's house in Ashton, to ask 
for a TOttle of wine for him ; and it was 
said, " Oh, he is a chartist, he must have 
none." [Great sensation in court]. Oh, 
such usage from the rich will never con- 
vince the chartists that they are wrong. 
Gentlemen, my son died before the conv* 
mencement of the strike ; and such was 
Uie feeling of the people of Asltioii to- 
wards my family ji that they roUected £4 
towards bi& bunol Gc-iftlemen of the 
jfhry, it was under these circumslances 
diat I happened to caH at Stockport— ex- 
cited 1 will admit by the loss of my son, 
together with a reduction of 25 per cent ; 
lor I will acknowledge and confess before 
you, gentlemen of the jury, that before I 
would have lived to submit to another re- 
^ duction of 25 per cent., 'I would have ler- 
nxinated my own existence. That was 
my intention. Let us now come to the 
lacts of the case. I will tell you what 
was the origin of the strike. Although 
three men were discharged for taking an 
• active part in the turn-out, my master did 
not discharge me on account of the sick- 
ness of my eon ; and I believe my mas- 
ter did not discharge those men, but some 
of the minions — the nftinagers. The 
Mlman was sent round to create sympa- 
thy for these men. One man had a wife 
•nd four children, and nothing to depend 
wk ; another had a wife and two children, 
•and nothing to depend on ; and a third 
was a single man. Mr.Raynersof Ash- 
f|on had given notice, within a day or 
two of that time, that be would reduce 25 
per x^ent. So indifi:nant were the feelings 
•4if the people of Asnton and thcf surround- 
H^gdi&triei, not only the chartisU,but all 
■DfUjaesembled ; a room that would hold 
^e^thoMiand people was crammed to sufibr 
^««ation, and the whole voice of the meet- 
ing was» (hat it was. of no use trying to 
)9et ttp a subscription for others, but to 
'^^ in>« And toat was just the way the 
'^ettiltt vegan j it rose in a minute from one 
end .of the room to the other; wbigs, to- 



nes, chattists, sham radicals, and all sorts 
Then it was thought proper that a com- 
mittee should be appomted, and that com- 
mittee issued the placard headed ** The 
day of reckoning draweth nigh ;" but, if 
the Attorney-General had read the tail as 
well as the head of that placard, it would 
have been seen that not one single word 
of political matter was in it. Let nim put 
in the tail— let it be brought forward, and 
you will see that there is nothing political 
In it. That heading " Behold the reckon- 
ing day draweth nigh,*' was put on it to 
cause anattraction ; and, if my memory 
does not deceive me, I really believe that 
Wilcox was the man who suggested that 
heading, and not me as he stated. But he 
is craflier than I aqa. He went to Sfr 
James Graham, or wrote a letter to him, 
and now he is put into the witness-box 
against me. That placard stated, that if 
another reduction was offered we would 
cease working till we had a fair day's 
wages for a fair day's work, but the 
Charter was never mentioned. That ad- 
dition was put to it by the witness. Ano- 
ther resolution was, that the reduction df 
wages was injuAous to all classes of the 
community. This was done at a meeting 
where there were 15,000 present, and the 
entire population is only 25,000. Nearly 
all Asnton was there ; shopkeepers, pub- 
licans, spinners, lawyers, (no, not law- 
yers, they live on the wages of others, 
and they had no business there), all were 
at that meeting. Nearly every operative 
in the neighbourhood was there. AO 
held up their hands in favour of the 
resolutions. The speeches were chiefly 
shewing the evil tendency of machinery, 
without any protection for labour. G^en- 
tlemen of Uie jury, if I were to tell you 
what I know of my own knowledge of 
individual masters you would be asto- 
nished. One master, at Stockport, who, 
ten years ago, had fifty men emplo^yed 
at 1/. 5«. a week, has now the satxfe 
quantity of work done by ten men at \L 
a week. I know another case where the 
work is all done by self-acting mules. 
1 know a place where forty dressers were 
once employed, and the work is all don^ 
now by machinery. Well, we had fc 
tuni-out to prevent a reduction ; and ivben 
Raynir saw the spirit of the meeting hb 
wiihdrew his reduction. A meeting wes 
then called at Stal} Lridge, and every ente 
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withdrew the redaction except Bayley. 
Now, if ihere is. one man who oaght to 
stand here as a defendant that is the man. 
If he had withdrawn the reduction there 
would have heen no strike; the people 
would have settled down and enjoyed a 
fflorious triumph in preventing the re- 
duction. A meeting was also held at 
Hyde ; and the people of Hyde declared 
that if the masters attempted to make 
anotlier reduction tliey (the working 
people) would give over. At Droylsden 
, the same. This is the history of the turn- 
out. I would say to the jury and the 
people assembled nere, that if it had not 
Deen for the late struggle I firmly believe 
thousands would have heen starved to 
deaths for the cry of the manufacturers 
was, " we will redUce their wages ; the 
operatives are running against each other 
and we may do as we please." That was 
the feeling by whicn they were ac- 
tuated ; but I am not one of those who 
.would, like -the Irish, live on the lum- 
pers — nor would I be, like a degraded 
Kussian serf, sold with the land. I want 
to see tlie people here well educated ; and 
if a man has the nieansgn his pocket he 
will get his children educated ; and if 
the people are once well informed, then 
the Charter must be the law of the land. 
My Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, 
I have only this to say, that whatever 
evidence has been given against me, you 
will make great allowance for the situa- 
tion in which I was placed, in respect 
to my family, and the operatives with 
whom I worked. I have seen in, the 
fiictory in which I have worked; wives 
and mothers working from morning till 
.night with only one meal; and a child 
brought to suck at them twice a day. I 
have seen fathers of families coming in 
.the morning and working till night, and 
having only one meal, or two at the 
farthest extent. This was the state we 
were in at the time of the strike. In 
consequence of working short time, at 
low wages ; with little food, with oppres- 
sion upon oppression, distress upon dis- 
tress, the people were at lengtfi nearly 
exhaosted, both in strength, ' circum- 
stances, and patience; and they were 
glad, as it were, that the time was come 
when there was some resistance offered 
to the manufacturers. What was ilie 
.Ksult of this P After these public meet- 



ings placards were issued b^ these coni'- 
mittees, of which I will read one ; ami 
jlhis will show you that we did everf 
thing plainly, and above board — ^ety 
thing tnat we considered strictly legal :— * 

" THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE IS 
THE VOICE OF GOD. 

'* To the masters and tradesmen of Asbton- 
nnder-Lyne, and its vicinities. — ^We, the opera- 
tives of Ashton-onder-Lyne, in public meeting 
assembled, feel it our duty to tell you thus pi&b- 
licly, that such are our sufferings in oonsequeoce 
of low wages, and numerous other things, that 
we can no longer tamely submit to it. We, 
therefore, wish yon to give us the same prices 
that we received in the year 1840. If 70a aaj 
you cannot pay it, it is time, yon, one and allr 
hold a general consultation, to find out the rea> 
sons why the labourer cannot be sniEiciently re- 
munerated for his labour ; for it is a divine maxim 
that the labourer is worthy of his hire. We solicit 
the co-operation of all classes of society to pra- 
Tent the total annihilation of our commeroe, and 
the ruin of the British empire. The following 
is the list of prices requested, and the same as we 
received in 1840 :— Spinners, 46 dozens, weft 
2g, 2id. ; twist, 3«. per thousand lianks, 27 dos- 
ens; twist 3f. 7d, do. All sizes of wheels to 
be paid in proportion. Rovers, the same as 
1840. Weavers, 22 picks, 28 inches, 72 reed« 29 
yards, U. 4,d. per cut; 19 do. 27 do. 72 do. 29 do. 
l4uU^. ; do. 17 do. ; 27 do.; 66 do.; 29 do.; 
If. O^d. ; do. 9-8ths of the same reeds to be paid 
in proportion— Dressers, 7-8ths, 72 reed, 36'a 
first 2id. per cut, and all other reeds in proportion 
for numbers of ends and twists.— Strippers, and 
Grinders, £1 per week. Twiners, 100*8, 7id. 
per lb. on 270 spindles, 58's, weft, U..4if. per 
thousand; do. 33's twist, U,2d,do.; twistera 
in 7-8, 72 reed, 5jd. per beam ; 9-8, 72 yarda do. 
38 inches, 7rf. per do. t 9-8, 72 do. ; 42 do. 8rf. 
per do. Piecers, winders , reelers, frame tenters, 
and all others to receive the same wages they re- 
ceived in 1840. In asking for these, we ask for 
nothing unreasonable, we hope you shall see at 
once the justice 'of our claim.*' 

After some further remarka the placvrd 
goes on to say — 

** The gqyemment of our country seem deta- 
minad not to do anything that will remote ttie 
all-pervading ruin that wiU take place. Tbef 
aflfect to believe that the dietress of the psopltt 
and the embarrassment of the middle dssses, ars 
not so great as they have been rapresented. IM 
the shopkeepers read the following aooovst :"— 

Tlie placard then goes on tu itat« that 
the interests of the sbopkeq)6rs and iha 
working classes are identical, and ahows 
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tbtt, in consequence of the reduction of 
-wages, £140,400 were taken out of the 
pockets of the work-people, and the tills df 
the shopkeepers daring 1 1 months. This, 
Gentlemen, is the terrihle placard of 
which the prosecutor put in the head, 
bat not the tail. This was sent in par- 
cels to the prosecutor's attorney, and 
now he lias not one of them to put in 
evidence. But if the Charter was on 
the top of them, you would have hun- 
dreds of them. 

" Whether we niooeed or not, we shall have 
the aaiisfaction of knowing that we have eaked 
for nothing nnreasonable or uiuuat. We want a 
uniform price for the whole of tshe mannfactoring 
districts; and it is the interest of masters to 
have it, in order that one man cannot undersell 
another in the market. ' Mndi is said abonlbOTer 
prodnction, and about the market being glutted. 
In order to obviate tlfe past, let us all work tan 
hoars per day, and ve are sure it will lessen the 
aitioont of go<2ds in the market. The home con- 
sumption will also be considerably increased by 
increaaing tbe wages of the labourer. 

** The operatives of Ashton-under-LjrnOf 

'' John Williamson, Printer." 

Gentlemen of the jury, after sending 
out that placard the delegates assemhleo, 
and sent deputations to all the masters, 
reo oestiug them to co-operate with us, in 
reducing the hours of labour to ten hours 
a day ; we wished them to adopt such 
rules, that one 4iouse would have no ad- 
vantages which would enahle them to 
undersell another. We said :— * « 

" Let honour and principle be established— 
let aU the masters work ten hours a day, and let 
there be an end to all rec(,actions and turn-outs." 
Some of the masters said ,• they were 
willing to do so, hut others objected. 

[The jury requested, and were allowed, 
perroisslou to retire for five minutes. 

On the return of the jury Pilling pro- 
ceeded] : — My Lord, and gentlemen of 
the jury, I shall nut occupy much more 
of your time. I was statins, that on the 
2pth of August, we had a delegate meet- 
ing, from all trades in the mapufacturing 
districts, for the purpose of drawing up a 
list of prices to submit to the masters. 
This %hows at once that the public mind 
was settled down in a firm resolution to 
have tiie wages advanced. We put an 
advcrtiseroent in the Manchester GtMir- 
di^n. We endeavoured to find out the 
secretary of the Manchester manufac- 



turers to ascertain from him if tbejr 

would consent to reduce the hours of 
labour to ten hours a-day, and give the 
wages of 1840. I was one of a deputa- 
tion that went to Sir Thomas Potter to 
get him to mediate between us and the 
masters, and obtain foe us. the wages of 

1840. He told us he was not a manu- 
facturer, and should be looked upon with 
suspicion if he interfered ; and desired us 
to go to Mr. Brothei^on. We went to 
his house, but that gentleman was not 
at home. After the advertisement ap- 
peared in the Manchester Guardian, in- 
viting the masters to meet us, we came to 
this conclusion, that we would publish 
the resolution we had come to, and a list 
of prices. Gentlemen of the jury, I ha vie 
not depicted to you so much as I could of 
the factory system. Many of you are ac- 
ouainted with it. I know an instance in 
Stockport where one master, tbe present 
mayor of Stockport — Mr. Orrell, em- 
ploys 600 hands, and he will not allow 
one man to work within the milL I have 
seen husbands carrying their children to 
the mill to be suckled by their mothers, 
and carrying their wives' breakfasts to 
them. I have seen this in Bradshaw s 
mills, where females are employed in- 
stead of men. I was one of a deputation 
to Mr. Orrell, and also to Mr. Brad- 
shaw, requesting them to allow men to 
work at their mills, but they refused. 
One female requested most earnestly that 
her husband might be allowed to go and 
work alongside of her, but she was re- 
fused. These are a few instances that 
came within my own knowledge; but 
there are thousands of otliers. In con- 
sequence of females being employed 
under these circumstances, the over- 
lookers, managers, and other tools, take 
most scandalous liberties *with them.. 
If I were to detail to you what I have 
seen myself done by men of that de^ 
scnption you would not be astonished that 
fathers and husbands should have a feel- 
ing for factory operatives — you would not 
be astonished at any one endeavouring 
to reform the system. This is what I 
have been doing ; this is my ofience. I 
will now conclude by reaaiug this last 
placard, and the resolution to which we 
came : — % 

«< To the Operatives sad the Public genenllyt-* 
We the delegates reprewatang the eettoa tndeb 
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JicHngntt m Mancheiteri cm Thmday, Uip~ 
•teAbet 1st, 1M2» taloB tht flitt opfortei^ of 
laying onr opinioiu beAin you ooMemiagttie 
conduct 6f ihfi marten, whom trc lintfted toi 
tneet ns, for the pnrpoae of arranging Am ttirttng 
differences. They haTing declined to do no, it«. 
consider such conduct mort unjustifiable; it 
being calculated to drive the working people to 
starration and crime, and the ihopkeepen to 
bankruptcy and ruin. Fellow woricmen, wei 
therefore call on you strenuously to adhere to the 
following resolution agreed to by our represen- 
tatives, as the means of redeeming you from your 
present degraded state." 

Then follows the resolation, in which 
the workmen declared their intention not 
to resume work till they got Uie prices 
Ihey left off at— that is, the prices of 
1840. Gentlemen, if there is auy ille- 
fipility in that, I acknowledge I am guUty. 
There is no evidence, that I was at the 
stopping of any mills, hat merely diat I 
was speaking at public meetings, as I 
have frequently done before in Stockport 
and elsewhere. I firmly believe that we 
have a right to send delegates to get sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of relieving 
those out of work. As 1 never came un- 
der any prosecution for these things be- 
fore, I thought I had a right to do the 
same things still. But the law of con- 
spiracy, it appears, speads iu net so that 
Ao one can tell who is safe. Tha manner 
in which the prosecution has scraped 
things together, shews diat they hod a 
had case. I once said to a lawyer — 
"You lawyers contrive to make up a 
good deal of things out of nothing," 
and he said, ''In order to make up 
5a good thing out of nothing, I take 
oare to get together a .good deal and 
then I am sure to make up some- 
thing.'*. So they have brought together 
•a great miiss of stuff against us in order, 
at all haioards, to ensure a conviction. I 
hope, as Englishmen, you will foel for 
US, and acting oonscieutiously, do your 
duty as Englishmen luive done before. 



though the government and profleciilaiBp 
I atti tony to aay, are aot progrenuig, 
the |»e(^le are. Sappose, gentbmen of 
the jury, you were obliged to sabnst oft 
the paldy pittanoe given to as in the shape 
of wages^ and bad a wife and six helpkv 
children, five of them under thirteen yeait 
of age, to support, how , would you fed? 
Though you were to confine me to a 
dungeon I should not submit to it t 
have a nervoos wife-— a good wife — a dear 
wife — a wife that I love and cherish, and 
I have done everything that I could in 
the way of resisting reductions in wages, 
thatlmight keep her and my children 
from the workhouse, for I detest parish 
relief. It is wages I want. I want to be 
independent of every man, and that is the 
prii^ciple of every honest Englishmen; 
and r hope it is the principle of e?eiy 
man in this coufL Suppose gentlemen, 
that any of you had a wife and six hdlp- 
less children depending on your exertions 
for support; and suppose that oneieduo 
tion after another took place in your 
wa^es, till the remaining portion scarcely 
proved sufficient to provide you with the 
common necessaries of life ; and that on 
Saturday night your sorrowful wife had 
nothing for her nunily— that she saw^r 
dear children dying almost for want of 
the common necessaries of life; and that 
you bad a son acs^I had, on a dying bed 
without medical aid, dr anything to 
aubsist on, how would you feel? I 
was i^wenty years among the handloom 
weavers, and ten years in a factory, and I 
nnhesitatingly say, that during the whole 
coorse of that time I worked twelve hours 
a day witUthe exception of twelve months 
that the masters of Stockport would aot 
employ me ; and the longer and harder 
I have worked the pooler and poorer I 
have become every year, until, at last, I 
am nearly exhausted. It the masterahad 
taken off another 25 per cent, I would 
put an end lo my existence sootier than 
kill myself working twelve hours a day 
in a cotton factory, and eaiing potatoes 
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question, ttid ten hoftn WOl trtlhino. X 
bare advocated the keening np of wages 
for a long time, and I siiall do so till rae 
end of my days. And, if confined within the 
'walls of a dungeon, knowingdiatas an indi^ 
▼idnallhaye donemy dnty ; knowingthati 
hare been one of the mreat spokes in the 
^irbe^ by which thar last redoctlon of 
wages was preYCnted — knowins that by 
means of that turn-out thousands af d tens 
of thousands have eaten the bread which 
ihey would not have eaten if the mm-oat 
hsui not taken place, I am satisfied, what- 
erwet may be the result With these ob- 
servations I shall leave you to perform 
your duty. I have no doubt but you 
will, by your verdict, allow me to return 
'^ my loving wife, and loving children, 
afi#'to my employment. My master has 
tola me, coming ^away, that if I return 
again he will not take advantage of roe 
as long as I am a^good workman. With 
these considerations I leave my case with 
you, hoping and trusting you will not rely 
on the garbled statements given by the 
witnesses about the turn-out, but on the 
honesty and sincerity of the indvidual 
before yt>u. And, now. Gentlemen of 
ihe jmy, yon have the case before you ; 
tbe masters conspired to kili me, and I 
combined to keep myself alive. 

GEORGE JOHNSON:— I do not 
hilend to occiipy much of 3*our time. I 
do say that I felt my mind wounded when 
I heard an expression of discontent from 
one of the jturors. I hope, however, he 
frill bear in mind that the Crown has oc- 
cupied a great deal of time in bringing 
forward witnesses obtained at a great deiu 
of expense and labour, to make out a 
case for the prosecution. I hope you 
'Wfn therefore continue to give that atten- 
tion you have hitherto shown us, while 
we spend a verv little more time in defend- 
ing omndves from what I consider to be a 
very unjust aoctuation. What I repre- 
ttsDt as an unjust accusation is one of the 
most BOlenm mattersi perhaps, ever brought 
before a British audience for considera^ 
don*. Hie event of which we are the 
representatives was certainly an event 
which Mruck terror — not merely into the 
legislature — not merely into the hearts of 
diose who have been referred to as enjoy- 
ing so much of the good things of this 
life, bttt which must have struek tenror 
into the hearts of almost eveiy honest 



heMed cottager in Ihe cbuntlT in ^wfaich 
it happened — an event which no maa 
could properly understand— «an event with 
which most men were puzzled, and with 
which no one knew how to grapple<*«a 
event, which, had it not been for tnegood 
heartedness of all parties in politics — ^mea 
of all prejudices, and all opmions in the- 
ology, had it not been for the good beajrt- 
edness of those who dwelt on the venr 
spot, it might have proved an event wh&ch 
would have done great injury to the in* 
stitutions of this country, ft was oer<* 
tainly, gentlemen, an event so sudden^ 
and uncoococted by either one Par^ ot 
men, or the other, that all parties were 
brought to confess that they scarcely knew 
how to act, though act they must ; whe- 
ther their acting would prove legal or others 
wise ; wnether it would expose them te 
trouble by subjecting them to an accusation 
on the part of the government — interfere' 
they must, or the country would be ia* 
volved in dreadful anarchy. In the as- 
semblies to which the several witnesses 
have deposed, there was not a feeling of 
rancour— not a feelins of ill-wiU — not a 
feeling of revenge exhibited. This was 
strange, when you consider that diO 
turn-outs had so many things written 
upon their recollections which they coold 
not under any circumstances forget So 
much ill-usage and personal violence 
were practised upon them in different 
shapes by the manufacturers of theso 
districts, that the absence of ill-feeling 
at all those meetings of turn-outs is most 
unaccountable. Shopkeepers, tradesmen^ 
and turn-outs, seemed willing to lose aU 
their prejudices — to biury them— ^to de* 
stroy them^to let them sink into obli- 
vion — they seemed, all at once, to hanre 
lost all party feelings as politicians, and 
prgudices as religionists. 

The JUDGE :— There is no evidenea 
affecting Johnson^ except that given hj ' 
the first witness. 

JOHNSON : — ^I merely wish to make 
a few observations. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— I think 
there is, my Lord. 

The JUDGE :— Does anybody speak 
to you except Haigh ? 

JOHNSON >— Yes ; one witness said 
they were gtHue to throw me out of a 
cart because I dwelt on the wage ques* 
tion» 
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The JUDGE :— Don't let me imeiw 
nipt Yoo. 

m GREGORY LEWIN:--The 
Attorney-General is not here this mo- 
ment, my Lordr bat I am quite sure, that, 
if your Lordship thinks the evidence 
-against Johnson is not so strong As 
against the others, he wouM not press it. 

The JUDGE :— T do not wish to say 
that. 

JOHNSON:—! am spoken to by 
Haigh, and Brierley, of Stalybridge, my 
Lord. 

, Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— He was 
in the chair at a meeting there. 

The JUDGE:— Yes, and they had 
like to have thrown him out of the cart. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN: — I am 
quite sure if your Lordship hatf any im- 
pression on the point, that 1 would be 
only acting in the spirit of the Attorney- 
General to consent on his part to an 
acquittal of Johnson. 

The jury, by the direction of his Lord- 
ship, acquitted Johnson. 

JOHNSON :— Then I suppose I shall 
bare no opportunity of saying any more. 
(Laughter.) I am much obliged, my 
Lord and< Gentlemen of lb- jury. 

THOMAS SrORAH:— My Lord, 
and Gentlemen of the jury, in appearing 
before you this day to offer a defence on 
the evidence adduced a^^ainst me, I feel 
convinced. that I shall not give ycu much 
trouble. The whole of the evidence 
adduced against me, is, that I attended a 
meeting and spoke to a resolution. This 
is all I know that has been given in 
evidence against me in this CourL The 
whole tenor of my sp^ch at that meet- 
ing was — advising the people to oe care- 
ful how they went on. And, remember, 
this meeting was held on the 2nd or 3rd 
of August, before the turn-out com- 
menced. The meeting was held at 
Dnckinfield. Brierlev deposed that 1 
made a speech, but ne never tells the 
jury the tenor of that speech. He 
merely says I was there. I believe, 
be says, I spoke a resolution. I do not 
understand the meaning of " spoke a 
resolution." There is something in it 
which, according to my idea, cannot be 
unravelled. I advised the people not to 
strike for wages unless they thought it 
likely that they could obtain those wages. 
This is all I have to say on this occa* 



sion^ txetfi that I have been indicted, 
with fiAv-eigfat bretbren, because I hap- 
pen to be one of those individuals who 
professed Chartism. I have lived eight 
or nine years in the town of Ashum- 
nnder-Lyne. In that town I have main- 
tained my position as a straight-forward, 
honest, maustrioul^ operative. I Jiave 
been a severe opponent of the manufac- 
turers, or, in other words, of the Anti- 
corn Law League, and, I believe, that is 
the sole reason why I am indicted here 
for cons}tiracy. For opposing the large 
mill-owners of Ashton, they have deter- 
mined to prosecute me, and that is the sole 
reason why I am brought here. I believe 
I have a right to hold what potitical 
opinions I think proper. Ever^' indivi- 
dual in the realm nas a perfect right to 
think for himself, as has been observed 
by a brother conspirator. I do not care 
much for going within the walls of 
tbis or any other prison for what I have 
done, because I believe I am innocent of 
any crime whatever. I have advocated 
the right of the people to enjoy poJitical 
freedom, because, in the ancient laws of 
the country — if we examine the history 
of the country — we will find that in the 
reign of king Etbclred, univeral soSfrage 
was the law of the land. I will not oc- 
cupy more of your time, as my friends 
here have urged the necessity of not de- 
taining you. You have been detained 
from home sadly too long, and, on that 
account, I will not detain you any longer. 
I believe that if you decide according to 
the evidence given, you cannot do jostice 
to me unless you acquit me. 

JOHN ALLINSON, next rose to ad- 
dress the jury. 

The JUDGE :— Whatevidence isthem 
ngainst him P 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN -.—He at- 
tended the meeting of trades delegates, «nd 
also the conference meeting. As the At- 
tomev-peneral is not here, I cannot tin* 
dertalce to say any thing respecting Al- 
linson. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL kav- 
ingentered the court. 

The JUDGE asked :— What evidence 
is there urainst Allinson ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— 
At present I am not awaxe of aaj except 
that he was one of the conference dele* 
gates at Scbolefield's. 
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The JUDGE :— Do you meatt the 
trades* delegates ? 

The AITORNEY. GENERAL: — 
No, my Lord, the coDfereDce at Schole- 
fido's* 

The JUDGE :— The names I have got 
down as having heen at that meeting are, 
M'Donall, the two Leachs, M'Cartney, 
Otley, Harney, Cooper, Hoyle, Brooks, 
Norman, Morrison, Arran, and Skeving- 
ton. There is the evidence of a police- 
maa from Stockport, of his attending a 
meeting after the business was over on 
tbe 17tb. If there is any doubt about 
it we will go on. Perhaps some other 
defisndant will address the jury in the 
meantime. He was at a meeting at 
Stalybridge, ahd was one of the most 
active in the struggle for wages. He 
told the Stalybridge people that the 
stru^le was now over, and that they 
might go to their work, and endeavour by 
erery means to get the Charter. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— lliat is 
the only evidence against him, unless he 
was one of the delegates. 

BERNARD • M'CARTNEY : — My 
Lord, I had contemplated remaining 
almost, or as nearly as possible, till the 
last of the defendants, wno intend to ad- 
dress you, had spoken*; but, although ar- 
raigned in your presence' to day as a cold- 
blooded conspirator, I confess my blood 
Tons not cold enough to sit here, and with 
callous indifference hear such details of 
woe, misery, and destitution, as Have 
been given in the vaiious speeches ad- 
dressed to you* For this reason, and 
this reason alone, I am desirous of ac- 
quitting myself of that duty I owe myself, 
and retiring, during the remainder of the 
roeeches, for I am whoUy inadequate to 
the task of sitting here and listening to 
such details of misery. I trust, gentlemen, 
lliat the ntmost indulgence of which your 
natures are capable, or which is consistent 
with the forms of this court, will be given 
to me on this occasion. Unskilled and 
nntatored as I am in all the forms and 
technicalities of law, and surrounded, 
too, by this judicial and legal so- 
lemnity, suffering, also, under severe 
indtipoaition, and, in the face of such 
a GMDbination of untoward circumstances, 
haling to defend my^f from the charges 
which have been prelRred against me oy 
the fvrty far the prosecatioD, having to 



defend my actions, my character, and my 
honour from the distortions sought to be 
given to the one, and the attempts made 
to blast and sully the other, I have un- 
dertaken my own defence, contrary, per- 
haps, to the usual course on these occa- 
sions, and also in oppoiition to the 
counsel of friends, from various, to me 
important, reasons ; first, that I would 
despise owing my acquittal to the mere 
introduction on my behalf of legal and 
technical quibbling, and caring not so 
much for the consequences in my own 
person as 1 am desirous of guarding and 
defending to the utmost of my power 
and humble abilities those principles 
which I have held for years, and which, 
until I am convinced of their fallacy, £ 
purpose maintaining. Also finding my 
reputation and character, which I prize 
above 'all earthly things, attacked ; smart- 
ing under the underserved censure of the 
Attorney-General — smarting under the 
undeserved censure with which the world, 
perhaps, may be too ready to visit me, 
in consequence of the position which he, 
with all his legal acquirements, backed 
up by his high, commanding, and capti- 
vating eloquence, has endeavoured to 
place me in, from this censure, gentle- 
men, I desire to rescue myself, and in vour 
presence to day not to exhibit anything 
approximating to repentance — disdaining 
to stoop to anything that can be consi- 
dered subterfuge, I propose defending 
every action of my past life ; I propose 
defending and substantiating everything 
in connection with the late disturbances ; 
I propose to prove to the world, gentle- 
men, that I have been guided through 
the course I have taken by the most ho- 
nest and heartfelt conviction of the recti- 
tude of my conduct, backed up by the 
consciousness of the duty I owe to my- 
self and my country, as well as the 
duty I owe to the laws, which, up 
to this moment I have never been 
charged with violating — I have never 
been^ charged with violating any of the 
laws which at present are placed nnon 
the statute book. I am fully aware that, 
from the prejudices sought to be instilled, 
and fostered with a careful but unworthy 
assiduity into the minds of that class to 
.which you belong, with regard to those 
principles of which I, amongst others 
here, am the anwortby but ffiiiceie repre- 
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scntadve^ that I migbt, oerliaps^ hftve 
availed myself of a course otproceedare in 
the cond acting of my defence, more like- 
ly to secure at your hands a verdict of 
acquittal. But, gentlemen, I have come 
here not anticipating anydiing from your 
pity — I have iio desire to avail myself, 
perhaps of the fleeting sympathy which 
m my address to you I might, in the cir- 
cumstances I at present stand before you, 
create by entering into some details, which, 
if told to yon here, might have the efiect 
of harrowing up the finer sensibilities of 
your nature. No, gentlemen, I take 
nigher, more noble, and more elevated 
ground; I demand from your sense of 
justice that which I would scorn to 
accept from any other source. Turn, then, 
your attention, for a moment, to the na- 
ture of the evidence brought forward 
against me by the prosecutors. To what 
does the sum and substance of it, in your 
estimation — to what will it, after a care- 
ful, mature, and legitimate consideration, 
amount P Has it been proven in evidence, 
that I have been directly or indirectly 
connected with those to whom the wit- 
nesses have spoken, as being present at 
any of those disturbances which have pre- 
vailed in various parts of the countiy ? 
Has it been proven to you that I have re- 
commended at any time, or under any 
circumstances, a course, the tendency of 
which would have been to lead to a vio- 
lation of the public peace ? Have I re- 
commended, gendemen, the violat- 
ing, or the bursting asunder of all, 
or any, of those ties which bind so- 
ciety together P Have I incited the 
people to acts of violence, outrage, phy- 
sical force, or intimidation P Noming 
of the kind, centlemen, I submit, has 
been proved in my case, nor, I sub- 
mit, in the case of any of the defendants; 
We have been arraigned under that 
monstrous indictment, of such incom- 
parable magnitude ; but could I, without 
infHnging on the forms of such a court 
as this, refer you back to the circum- 
stances connected with my arrest — conld 
1 call to your recollection, without trans- 
gressing the standing order of this court, 
ibe evidence produced against me, on 
which the magistrates at Manchester 
considered themselves justified in com- 
mitting me for trial at the last special 
commbsion— could I recall those wil- 



nesses, and place them in that hox, ^psa 
would then find that, inaCead of hatui^ 
incited the people to acts of violence— 
instead of having recommended the peo- 
ple to any course at variance witk the 
usages^ laws, and established customs 
of the country, I bad recommended, 
gentlemen, not merely in general tennis 
but plainly and directly, the preservalioo 
and conservation of the public peac^— 
that I have inculcated doctrines whoEty 
in accordance with peace, law, and order, 
and not with anarchy and confosioib— 
that I have urged, imperatively, the sa* 
credness of property, and the inviolabi- 
lity of person — that I have urged die 
people to a peaceful demeanour in tfaa 
carrying out of that struggle, which thej, 
un fomented by me, unexcited by m^ 
and altogether unconnected wiin me^ 
thought proper to embark in-^at whik 
continuing that struggle in which they 
thought proper to be engaged; I inciu- 
cated on them the imperative and im- 
portant necessity of respecting even te 
opinions of those whom they conceived 
to be their enemies, or from whom thej 
have felt themselves in duty bound con- 
scientiously to differ. It seems to me 
that there is somethinff rather contnr 
dictory, gentlemen, in Uie following up 
of this very circuitous^ iU-oonneclei^ 
thoughv no doubt, in the estimation of 
the prosecutor, very formidable array of 
evidence — it seems as if something was 
wanting in the closely connected links 
by which they thought proper to trepan 
me into the ranks of the defendants 
ranged in that indictment Hoir is it 
that the witnesses, en the strength of 
whose evidence I was arraigned in Man^ 
Chester, have net been brought into that 
box, in order that they ndght g^ve dm 
evidence here, before tms tribanal, wfakh 
justified the magistmlss committing me 
for trial at the last assises ? These wit- 
nesses, on being cnMS-exaained m the 
Court at Manchester, swoce distinctfy^ 
and mhesitatinffly, that I had ieoon»- 
mended the people — ^that I was so miiinSB 
in my definitions of property-^^at so 
pvBcise and concise was I, lest I shonU 
be understood to speak in general tannic**- 
they swore distinctly and uahesitatuigfy 
that I reoommead^ the peoj^le to pnolect 
every Made of gr& in theur lespeednre 
vieinities, and to guard evttry square of 
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fJaiB in the town in which thej tended, 
also reconnnended them to respeet the 
private opinions of those with whom 
they conscientioualj difieied. Whj wen 
not those witnesses hronght forward ? 
Simply that, in the ahsence of all the 
tmih, yoa might assume that I was 
guilty — that you might form a judgment 
m>m the garbled statements of Uiose who 
swore that they left the meeting immedi* 
ately after I recommended the people to 
continue a peaceful agitation for the 
Charter. I allude now to the eridenee 
siven at the meeting at Eccles, and to 
mat giyen by the foreman of the Won- 
ley Forge Company. I have yet to 
learn, that to recommend a peaceful agi- 
tation for the establishment of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the People's Charier, 
is calculated, in itself, to subject me to 
the pains and penalties of an indictment for 
conspiracy. We had.alsb a powerful array 
of evidence brought forward in the witness 
box at Manchester, speaking to a meeting 
which I addressed at Leigh. You had 
one witness here to prove that he dfe'ove 
me in a post chaise a distance of eight or 
nine miles, on Thursday the 1 1th of Au- 
gust, Gentlemen, I admit all that is 
sworn against me. I have never denied 
being at Eccles, or Leigh ; but does the 
bare fact of having been at either of those 
places, and riding in a post chaise— does 
this bare fact justify the Attomey^Gene- 
ral in including me in the indictment for 
conspiracy and sedition ? GentlemMi, it 
is deposea, in order to lead to a convic- 
tion, that I told the people they must 
continue a peaceful agitaoon. I may, 
perhaps, be out of the strict letter of the 
evidence if I say that the witness deposed 
to the word ''^peacefur — but,' gentlemen, 
has he sworn that I said, "'want was 
stallnng through the land P" If he did 
not, he, or some other person finm the 
same vicinity, swore it on a former occa- 
aum. Gentlemen, I have yet to leaxn 
whether all the evidence brought forward 
by the poor law commissioners of the 
state* of this country, and reiterated by 
me at the meeting at Ekclea, is sufficient 
to^ make me a criminal: I stated ^at 
maiit was stalking throu^> the land P Is 
lhi%a crime P Mtist penury and deslitu- 
tioalie concealed fW>m die pubHc eye, 
andmusft he who attempts to lift the veil, 
and expose the evib which want is* pro* 



duoing m the social fabric, have to an- 
swer for hia temerity at the bar of his 
country P Gentlemen* I trust that such 
a gloomy d*ay Has not yet arrived, I' 
trust that Englishmen are not yet de- 
prived of the Uberty of speech— I trust 
the^ are not yet unaer the domination oL 
mihtary despotism ; that that right which 
has been guaranteed by the consiitutiou of; 
this country, will be this day, in my ca8«, 
confirmed and sealed by your verdict,. 
and that you will prove by my acquit^ 
tal that we yet - retain some of those 
functions, rightB and privileges in the 
enjoyment of which we are, on all occasions, 
priding ourselves, as being in that respect 
superior to all other nations of the world. 
It is not for me to tell you that this right 
is guaranteed to the people by our con- 
stitution — that thatcoostitution, with all its 
defects, still holds that right sacred and 
inviolate, lliat right may be, with truth, 
said to be, in the language of an eloquent 
and an impartial writer, "the nation's 
safety valve." It is the only medium 
through which can be viewed, with any- 
thing like exactness, the true, state of the 
public mind. The liberty of speech is 
the mirror by which are reflected the 
wishes, desires, and feelings of the gor 
vemed, so as to give to the governors a 
right view of the state of those they pro- 
fess to govern. Xf you- dam up this legi- 
timate medium-«-*if you obscure this only 
mirror— if you dam up this legitimate 
channel through which we find access to 
those who profess to be our representa- 
tivefr<-that medium through which alone 
we can make them acquainted with our 
desires and our wants-^-^ntlemen, pause 
ere yon pronounce a verdict which wfll 
ffo to. stem this torrent of free enquiry — 
before you commit an act suicidal in 
its tendency, and nationally disastrous 
in its ultimate results. Ponder well what . 
you pave the way for by preventing the 
legitimate* Jegal, and peaceful expression 
of public opinion. Yon, gentlemen, do 
one of two things; you either reduce 
those, of whose freedom of thought and 
action you take credit to yourselves of 
being guardians, protectors, and promo- 
torsi or, otherwise, you pave the way for 
the people having recourse to other me- 
diomt-oto those other channels, through 
which the indignAtion burning in their bo- 
eomsMmetimeafittdaTent Deprivemenof 
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the liberty of upeecli— prevent the free ex- 
pressoB of thought, and you drive the peo- 
ple tothe adoption of those desperate reme- 
dies which, I trust, will never be on this, or 
any future occasion, the result of a ver- 
dict of a British jury, empanelled for the 
puipose of giving their deliberate, due, 
and legitimate consideration, to a case 
bearing on the liberty of the subject 
We stand here to day arraigned before 
the tribunal of our country ibr express- 
ing our desires, for giving vent to our 
feelings, for giving expression to that 
which we believe to be in accordance 
with the truth, and which, gentlemen. 
Las not led to one solitary violation of 
the peace, or the destruction of one 
penny-worth of property. It has been 
proved on the part of the Crown, that 
irom the moment that conference was held 
in Manchester, up to the present time, 
every thing assumed a pacific character. 
That from the 20th of August to the 
present time, matters, all over the coun- 
try, were tranquillizing down to their 
formerly peaceful character. It is sur- 
passing strange, that, in the town of 
liiverpooJ, it was conceived to be ne- 
cessary that six officers should be 
dispatched to my residence for the pur- 
pose of my arrest, though knowing that 
my housenold was small and my family 
not numerous — that the nature of my 
pursuits was of an entirely pacific cha- 
racter — it was thought necessary to 
dispatch six police officers to my resi- 
dence to secure my arrest, and place me 
in the hands of the police authorities — it 
is strange, I say, that none of these six 
police officers have been placed in the 
witness-box. And how is it, that out of 
almost 200 letters, from various parts of 
the country, which they felt it to be 
their duty to remove from my home, 
and which, I am legally advised, have 
been laid before the law-officers of the 
Crown— how is it, that in order to 
prove this wide, and deep-seated con- 
spiracy, nothing has been brought for- 
ward to show Uiat I held a correspon- 
dence of a seditious and conspiratory cha- 
racter with those parties from whom I 
was in the habit of reoeiving letters — four 
or five every day in the we&L ? Had there 
been anything in existence approximat- 
ing to a deep-seated conspiracy, I would 
ask the A**omey<-General would tha« be 



anything so confirmatory of the accusa- 
tion, as the production of the documents 
found in the possession of the various 
conspirators, when they were pounced 
upon unexpectedly, their homes searched 
by those officiols, and every document 
taken possession of and j)laced in the 
hands of the law officers of^ the Crown, by 
whom they were, no doubt, carefully, se- 
dulously, and vigilantly examined ? But, 
no doubt, all these matters, though of a 
strictly penal character, did not at all im- 
plicate those with whom I held corres- 
pondence, or myself, to as to justify the 
prosecutor in ' bringing them forward to 
sustain the indictment to which I have 
referred. Permit me to ask, was there 
anything unusual in my riding from EiC- 
cles to Leigh in a post-chaise ? Was it 
anything unusual in the coachman on his 
return, after having refreshed himself and 
his steeds, to see me addressing a meet- 
ing, the numbers of which he deposes 
not to, (I confess it was a large meeting) 
and to see me removing my hat, and bow- 
ing to the audience ? It is passing strange 
that nothing is deposed to, as to what 
transpired at that meeting in Leigh. X 
found that the whole countiy hod volun- 
tarily ceased from labour. I tried, in the 
first instance, to ascertain why they had 
ceased from labour, but no man to whom 
I put the question could give me anything 
like a legitimate answer. I then told the 
meeting, which was composed of several 
thousands — '' As long as you have no 
legitimate object in view, my advice 
— nay, my command is — if I have any 
influence — that you return to labour till 
you see something legitimate to justify 
you in ceasing from tnat labour. That 
was on Thursday evening. Gentlemen, 
it looks rather suspicious that all evi- 
dence, as connected with the proceeding» 
of that meeting, is carefully kept baoc 
from the witness box. Nothing has trans- 
pired at that tbeeting, you may rely on it, 
Dut what is in the possession of the par- 
ties cooductiuff this prosecution. From 
the indefatigable exertions on the part 
of the Crown to bring to a successful issue 
this prosecution, forget not this fact — ^that 
the credit, importance, standing, and high 
legal abUity of all who conducted this 
prosecution are more or less at stake in 
the result which may attend your verdiel. 
Theoi gentlemen, now is it that aU m* 
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dence as to what transpired at Leigli — at 
the meedng at which I took off my hat 
and bowed to the audience — ^how is it 
that such evidence is carefully kept back 
though in the possession of the prose- 
cutor ? Because, as I shewed, the people 
of Leigh could give no definite answer 
why they had left their work. They said 
that the people in other parts of the 
country had ceased from labour. Fol- 
lowing out the fashionable excitement 
then ffoing the round of the country, they 
thou^t proper to cease from labour also, 
not knowing why or wherefore they did 
I could put witnesses into that box 
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to shew that they, acting on my advice, 
Tetnmed to their work on Friday morn- 
ing, but I could not be with them on 
Friday night, and they were so infatuated 
with itxe reports reaching them from other 
places, that they again left their employ- 
ment on Friday evening, and I xnow 
not when they returned. At all events 
they went to labour on Friday morning 
in consequence of the imperative urgency 
of my reauest, that they would go to 
work until they knew why they had 
ceased their labour. Very great stress 
has been laid on the meeting of the 
17th of August Mr. CarUedge, I 
think, said that two men were ordered 
away from Mr. Scholefield's chapel be- 
cause they said they wished the meeting 
to be private. But two reasonable de- 
ductions may be drawn from this. You 
may probably suppose that we wished 
thd meeting to be private in consequence 
of it3 very seditious character. Nothing 
of the kind, gentlemen ; nothing could 
be further from the truth than to draw 
any such conclusion from the evidence. 
It was detailed to you in evidence, that 
Mr. O'Connor was so desirous of avoiding 
the gathering of mobs about the place 
where he was, that he took precautionary 
means to prevent it. He escaped in pri- 
vate from Noblett's house, that there 
might not be a crowd flocking there to 
witness his arrival in Manchester. Two 
men were ordered away from the front of 
the chapel, because these two men would 
be the means of collecting two men 
more; the four would soon increase to 
eight, the eight to sixteen, and so on by 
gradual progression till a large crowd 
would have assembled, which would pro- 
bably require the interference of the 



authorities to disperse them. In order to 
prevent the possibility of large masses 
congregating in that part of the town^ 
or anything calculated to cause the least 
alarm to the authorities, it was resolved 
that none of our friends, whom we could 
make so free with as to* order away from 
the place, should be permitted to assem- 
ble round the chapd, lest by any means 
such results might follow, ^ou have 
also had it in evidence, that a secretary 
was appointed by the conference, to ex- 
amine the credentials of the delegates. 
In the cross-examination of either Griffin 
or Cartledge, the nature of the duties of 
that secretary appeared to be to ascertain 
whether all the delegates attending that 
conference were elected at public meet- 
ings, legally called, to represent in that 
conference the various localities from 
which they were sent. Gentlemen, the- 
evidence of Griffin, so far as it affects me, 
must give rise in your minds to some re- 
flections of a rather painful character. Yotr 
must have discovered that all manly 
feeling — all the higher and mere elevated 
attributes of man, were wholly prostrated, 
dormant, and destroyed in the bosom 
of that man who could, in that witness^ 
box, coolly> callously and indifferently 
adn^it, in the face of twelve men appointed 
to adjudicate on my case, that, when he 
visited me in the prison, on the charge 
for which I was arrested, he expressed 
the ntmost sorrow for my incarceration, 
and the most lively sentiments of sympa- 
thy with me. He was three hours with 
me in the railway tavern, and shaked the 
warm hand of friendship with me on my 
returning to my family ; having escaped 
the bolts and bars ana dungeon gates of 
Manchester; breathing once more the 
atmosphere of heaven; free from the 
hands of the law, and brought back again 
to liberty — he could then shake hands 
with me, and congratulate me on my re- 
lease from prison, although he had just 
ffone to the Manchester authorities, and 
had given that information on which I 
was again arrested after parting with him, 
and having a friendly and warm-hearted 
shake hands with him. Viewing, as I 
naturally should do, conduct so utterly at 
variance with all the best and noblest at- 
tributes of our nature, the heinousness 
and blackness that must pervade the 
heart and mind of the man, who could 
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so far assume the garb of black hype* 
crisy as to express his gratification at 
being in the man's company whom he 
expected to have aeain incarcerated, — 
and« if he could but form an idea of the 
magnitude and importance of that indict- 
ment, he could haye no guarantee but 
that the probable result would be that I 
should be sent across the seas: — that man 
now comes forward^ and in the presence 
of those who were once his bosom friends, 
volunteers his services to confine again 
to a dungeon, if possible, the man on 
whose arm he leant, on whose shoulder 
he recHned, at whose board he was enter- 
tained, by whose money his expences 
were often defrayed, and who has been 
kept more or less from starving in conse- 
quence of the exertions he used on his be- 
half. Gentlemen, you must feel more 
or less the blackness ^yx>u must feel more 
or^less that you had not prepared your 
minds for such prostrate depravity in hu- 
man nature. I presume you will ihake 
very little reference to the fact imme- 
diately after the sitting of that conference. 
On the 17th of August, or, at least, im* 
mediately after the 20th of August, all 
indications of tumtdt and disturbance 
had gradually subsided in Manchester. 
This fact has been deposed to in that 
bos. This is an important fact> and 
ought to be well ana. carefully consi- 
dered by you> as calculated, in itseli, to 
show that from the sitting of that con- 
ference up to the present period, no such 
results as might be anticipated from the 
charges in that indictment, followed the 
sitting of the conference in Manchester. 
I have been recc^ised both by Cartledge 
and Griffin, as being a member of that 
conference. They have distinctly sworn 
to me as being a member of that con- 
ference;, but I think the legiduy ol 
that conference has already been so 
sufficiently established by tne learned 
counsel who preceded me, as to make it 
unnecessary for me to prove its lega- 
lity. The only matter with which 
I have to grapple is the evidence respect- 
ing the two meetings at Leigh and Ecdes. 
In the neighbourhood of Ecclea it is true, 
that, a& was sworn by Fryar, the hands 
tumedjufU^t. The fint. meeting, was held 
at sixoMock in the moraing^ in the 
'Market>-plaG6, atEccles» and, although 
^IVyar. pteadoi igmnavce* of the matter. 



there were certainly two ma^pstratet at 
that meeting. Onf of these was in a 
giAi I was surroimded by the oonita- 
buiary of Ecdes. My address lasted one 
hour and a quarter, and during the whole 
of that time not the slightest aispleaaoxe 
waa evinced either by tne magbtratea or 
constabulary by whom I was surronnded. 
No, gentlemen, but had they conceived 
that my language was calculated to excite - 
the people to acts contrary tp the law^- 
had I counselled the destruction of pro- 
perty, I feel convinced, gentlemen^ as lam 
sure you fed confident,. those magiKnttai 
would be placed in that box, to depose to 
the seditious nature of that address which 
I delivered at that meeting, Now,gentIe-> 
men, this is merely introduced in order to. 
claim for mysdf tbie legality of speaking oa- 
subjects in connection with which I hold. 
strong opinions. This is intcoduced; 
merely to show, that it is not in the pro^ 
vince of the learned gentlemen conduct* 
ing the prosecution, nor ia it in the pro-- 
vince ol any one of his order, to con- 
coct an inoictment, so as to show to 
you that you can possibly bring a ver- 
dict of guilty against me for having, 
spoken such words as were deposed to 
by the witness, Joseph Fryar, in th»t 
box.. It is for this right alone I con- 
tendi— the right of speaking freely on. 
political subjects. Fryar said I recom- 
mended 'them to continue the stmg^e 
fbr the Charter. Gentlemen, it is necesp' 
sai^ for me to premise that,^ prior to my 
visit to Ecdes, two or three of the leadU 
ing men of the tum-oute being invited 
to give an address calculated to restxaiii 
the volatile and refractory, Aid at the. 
same. time infuse spirit among the turn- 
outs> we met in order to prevent aay-> 
thine leading to a breach of the peace* 
in that vicinity; and I feel proud* and; 
highly gratified, that such had been the. 
result of our visit to Ecdes* A.nd . 
should my vi^t to Ecdes result in. a. 
verdict of guilty, stUl the satis&ctiaa L 
shall have experienced in having re« 
moved all asperitv of feeliag, througli. 
miy humble address then deliyered^. 
which had the efifect of xeitraiBing 
bad feeUng and the destruction oC 
property, will compensate for the worsts 
thing I can contemplate. at your handju- 
Butl contemplate nothing, of the kiMi^ 
for the evidence ia of suck a. flinq^ 
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trtfiag* and insignifieant ch^eictery tbat 
I canaot see how •|rou caik> on thfi 
strength of Fryar*s evidence, and wK 
evidence oi the coachman who drove me 
to Leigh, convict me of sedi^n, riots, 
tomnlte, and all the vocabulary of things^ 
comprehended in that indictment. Gen- 
tlemen, extremely sorry should I be to 
attribute anything to you like motives 
after the painful exhibition of your pa* 
tience, which "you have given during this 
very long and protracted trial for con- 
spiracy. Sorry would I be, indeed, to at- 
tribute to you anything approximating to 
unworthy motives, whatever may be the 
result of your verdict, but I must confess 
that, from the dature of the evidence, I 
cannot divest my mind of the latent 
conviction working there, that, if I be im- 
prisoned, it surely cannot be from the 
insignificant nature of ihh evidence 
which the Attorney-General has brought 
forward. But I anticipate no sucb 
tliinff. In consequence of the many 
speakers you have yet to hear, and of 
the numbers who have already addressed 
you; and the protracted nature of the 
attention, which you, in your official ca- 
pacity had to pay to all and everything 
since the opening of the Court, I shall 
not detain you much longer. I must 
say that I had prepared a far different 
defence, which I should have made, if I 
had not sympathized with you in the 
onerous duty you have to perform. But, 
gentlemen, in conclusion, should my im- 
prisonment be the result of your delibe- 
rations — should you convict me in order 
to prevent the spread and progress, 
teaching and expounding, of those opin- 
ions, ofwhich I am the sincere, and not 
less honest, though humble advocate, I 
would be far from imputing to the jury 
in tliat box such a desire, but I have 
known from reading his tor}*, that, in 
times gone by (and buman nature, more 
or less throughout all stages of the 
world's history is the same), it was suf- 
ficient to lead to conviction, that the 
party accused Keld opinions at variance 
with' the received and acknowledged 
dogmas of the age in which they lived. 
81iould you, by your verdict, confine me 
to the restraints and indignities of a pri- 
son, r need not tell you that that verdict 
cannot afiect my roindv You may, gen** 
demen* mthin the enolosure of the stone 



WflHs of this castle, incarcerate m^ mtfrOilf ' 

and material part, but the mmd will- 
be free to range in all the- buoy- 
ancy and elasticity of its native ohara^ • 
ter; it will rise superior to all the bolts> 
and bars, and dungeon gates in which- 
my body lies concealed, and soaring- 
aloft on the radiant wings of sanguine 
hope, revel in the anticipated noontide' 
blaze of my country's freedom. He 
who undertakes to stand boldly forward' 
in opposition to the popular opinion of 
the day in which he lives, need not • 
set himself up as the opponent of the' 
already-received opinions of ages, unless^ 
he has well calculated the costs which- 
are to follow as the results of such oppo« 
sition. But, gentlemen, I have not 
opposed opinions that have been re- 
ceived and acted upon from ages, but 
from a sincere and heartfelt conscious* 
ness of the rectitude of the positiofr - 
which I assume. I have but little fur- 
ther to say, but, in conclusion, to remark,, 
that whatever may be the conclusion of 
this trial, I shall, with perfect submis- 
sion — without a feeling of remorse — 
without the slightest indication of regret, 
receive your decision. I have never, 
by my teaching or example, at any time < 
throughout the course of my life, violated 
that duty which I owe to myself, and 
to those with whom I have been for 
years engaged ; I have done my duty as 
a citizen of these realms, in endeavour- 
ing to do, for the bulk of the population, 
the greatest possible amount of good, — 
the greatest possible amount of happi<i- 
ness of which their nature is susceptible* 
of enjoying. It may be in your opinion, 
that my opinions are at variance with, 
any thing you ever heard asserted in' 
a Court like this, but the novelty of the 
doctrine does not militate a^inst its 
truth. I have been at the meetings- in 
Eccles and Leigh, I acknowledge having 
been at the conference — that is the only- 
evidence adduced against me. I now^ 
leave my case in your hands, patiently; 
though rather indifferently, awaiting the 
result of your verdict. 

The ATTGRNBY- GENERAL :— I 
have looked over the evidence, and do not 
:find that there is any evidence that 
AUinson was at the conference on' the* 
] 7th of August*. Then issonie evidenoe^ 
of hii being seen there' afinr the^ tneet**- 
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ing WIS oTer^ bot I would not rdy upon 
it 

The JUDGE:— In the evidence I 
ha?e taken he laid— "The straggle was 
over> and he ad\ised them to go to 
work, and get the Charter by lawful 
means." 

The Jury then, by the direction of the 
Court, acquitted Aliinson. 

WILLIAM BEESLEY :— I wQl not 
occupy much time as I am conscious that 
you are already fatigued and wearied with 
the incessant attention which this case 
required at your hands. I would briefly 
allude to those circumstances of it which 
concern myself, and I trust they will receive 
from you that consideration which will 
enable you to give an impartial verdict. 
It is indeed difficult to see in what way 
the evidence bears against me at all ; I 
shall, perhaps, best consult my interest by 
saying nothing, for I really cannot con- 
ceive that there is any evidence at all 
against me. Nothing has been brought 
home to me in connection with the case ; 
I have not been identified in or with 
it No charge has even been prefer- 
red against nie, for I have never been 
arrested on the charge contained in this 
indictment, nor have I ever pleaded to it, 
guilty or not guilty, never having been 
required to do so. True, it has been 
sworn by Cartledge, that I was at the 
conference ; but no eflbrt has been made 
to bring home this evidence to me. It 
has not been shewn that I was the 
Beesley meant., There are ibany Bees- 
leys besides me, and I am not bound to 
assist the Goveruiuent, by my admission, 
in securing my conviction. But though 
I am aware of this, I have no wish to 
avail myself of quirks and quibbles. I 
sun not the man to shelter myself under 
the false mark of evasion ; I will assert 
the truth always without fear of conse- 
quences. It has not been proved that I 
was at the coi^ference; but I am not 

f»ing to deny it; I was at that conference, 
went there at the request and as the 
represeiitative of the inhanitants of my own 
locality ; and if another such conference 
shouki be called, bsKang like purposes in 
view, and if my neighbours ana friends 
should again elect me, I should again 
i^el it my duty to attend. I have yet to 
learn,— and I trust that from your verdict 
I shall not learn it,-^-that the bare fact 



of my attending that meeting ean be eoo « 
stnied as a crime; 'for I was ihere» I took 
pifft in the proceedings of the conlerenee, 
and the part I took was in opposition to the 
strike ; not because I consider the strike 
to be unjustifiable or illegal, but because, 
in my judgment, it is impolitic to mix up 
the Chartist movement with it. I think 
it calculated to retard that movement 
which my heart holds dearest of all things, 
and hence my opposition to the proceed- 
ings of those who sought to use it as a 
means of advancing that movement If 
I thought that the Chartist movement 
could be thereby accelerated^ I would up- 
hold the strike, though I might for so do- 
ing be called conspirator, or branded with 
any other epithet which the Crown law- 
yers might think fit to apply to me. In 
my own district I have laboured to re- 
pi*ess violence, and to cause life and pro- 
perty to be respected. I am too poor to 
bring witnesses to speak to these facts, but 
I know them to be within the knowledge 
of tlie^ Attorney -General, and I might ap- 

i)eal to him as my best witness. The 
earned gentleman has sent out a com- 
mission to enquire into the state of my 
neighbourhood, and I know that the com- 
mission has been informed that the pre- 
servation of peace has been mainly owing* 
to my exertions. The Attorney-General 
knew this, and it would have been candid 
in him to have told it to the jury, and 
have saved me the trouble of doing so. 
I know it was told him, that through the 
exertions of myself and other Mends we 
were enabled to keep the peace of the 
country. So deep was the distress, 90 
universal was the poverty and destitution 
of the people, that they had to eat the dead 
carcases of cows, dug up after they were 
buried. The men were taking the car- 
cases of dead calves to their wives for 
food when they were confined. Tbrouffh 
my instrumentality the peace of that dis- 
trict 'was kept I had at one time much 
to do with the spies employed against me. 
At this time there is a spy in the employ- 
ment of that man (M'Calie) who swore 
to the resolution. That spy was turned 
out of my doors. He is now a local con-' 
stable. He came to my house time after 
time 10 persuade me to "bring out the peo- 
ple, that we might get up a physical re- 
volution — (this he did to entrap me) and 
that he would take part in destroying the 
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niOs. This policeman is not ignorant 
of this, but I have lodged informations 
against htm. Why is not he arrested f 
Why is not he placed here in the position 
of a defendant r Is it I that ought to he 
standing here ? No, but this man, and 
the superintendent who employed him to 
dra^ others into the commission of acts of 
violence, in order that he might turn round 
to give evidence against them. The oath 
of the individual to whom I have alluded 
is taken agamst other parties, and on his 
oath they have been committed. The 
•oath of an individual now confined in fliis 
•castle is also to be taken against the de- 
fendants. He dare n6t show his face, 
mor associate with the working classes, 
for they detest him for his base actions. 
It is on the evidence of such men as these 
the Government expect to get a conviction 
4igainst us. During the whole of the 
strike not one panicle of property was de- 
stroyed in the neighbourhood where I re- 
sided. They have not^een able even to 
bring forward evidence that the Executive 
bill was posted in that neighbourhood. 
They have not brought forward a special 
constable, policeman, or any other person 
to show that I have taken part in any 
public meeting, riot, or anything by 
which the public peace could be en dan- 
^red. I do not know, therefore, to what 
to direct my defence. The only othef 
matter of evidence against me is that of 
Superintendent M'Cabe, who deposed to 
having fo||pd in my carpet bag, when 
taking me into custody upon a foimer 
•charge, several printed papers, purporting 
to be Uie resolution of the conference. I 
have no recollection of these papers. I 
am not aware that they were in my car- 
pet bag, nor has any proof been adduced 
that the papers produced were the same 
that were alleged to have been found on 
me. But, supposiAg them to be so— and 
I have no disposition to be nice about the 
matter — what then P What is there in 
the possession of these documents to cri- 
minate any man ? I am sorry they have 
not left me an odd one, or I woula read 
it to you. (A laugh.) 

The ATTORNEY-GENERALhand- 
ed Beesley a copy of the resolution passed 
at the conference of delegates in Man- 
- cheater. 

BEESLEY :— This, I suppose, is iU 
xctolaiioii fimnd on me. I do not re-^ 



member having any of 4hem in my pos- 
session, but 1 suppose the oath of a 
policeman will be taken before the oath 
of any other man, especially when the 
policeman is swearing lor the Crown. 
Remember, it is an acknowledged fact^ 
that I attended that conference for pur- 
poses legal in themselves, and different 
from those now charged in the indict- 
ment. Here is the resolution : — 

" Resolation of the Delegates :— That wMlst 
the Chartist body did not originate the present 
ci^sation from labour, this conference of dele- 
gates from various parts of England, express 
their deep sympathy with their constituents, the 
working men now on strike; and that we 
strongly approve the extension and the conti- 
nuance of their present strui^vle till thd People's 
Charter becomes a legislative epactment| and 
decide forthwith to issue an address to that 
effect ; and pledge ourselves on our return to oqr 
respective localities, to give a proper direction 
to the People's efforts. 

(Signed) Jambs Arthvb, Chairmat* 
J. Arran, Secretary." 

I have been alluded to by my friend 
Harney in his address, as one who op- 
posed this resolution. I would not have 
referred to this if it had not been noticed 
by him. I now say, that I approve of 
every act of this conference ; for I believe 
the people of this country have a right, if 
the majority of them think fit, to change 
the laws of this country. If the people 
think right to do so, and call for my as- 
sistance, I will give it to thehi willingly. 
I opposed the late turn-out with all my 
might. The magistrates of Acerington 
and Hopwood requested me to become 
a special constable, and so far was the 
peace preserved in that neighbourhood » 
that not a pane of glass nor a blade of 
grass was destroyed. Every thing passed 
off quietly. I myself, and many of the 
enrolled Chartists, were so far opposed to 
the strike, that we tendered ourselves to 
be sworn in as special constablesi It was 
by a meeting of special constables thati ^ijas 
elected to go and sit in the Manchester 
conlerence. I could not, therefore, have 
conspired with any one to create any 
revolution or rebellion. I was opposed 
to the strike, because I thought it was 
got up and concocted by the Anti-com- 
law League ; t wish to give no offence 
to any gendemaB* I attended meetiiigs 
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<tt that tnoej asd I advised the peoole 
40 have Bothing to do with the sthice, 
Ibr that party' who got it up had a power, 
cb^ind toe scene, that would soon enable 
4hem to put it down. This was the rea- 
ison why I reeommended the people to have 
-nothing to do with it. And when I sat 
^n the conference I voted against the 
'Chartist cause being mixed up with 
the tum-»out, not because I thought it 
mtCB wrong, but because I knew we were 
not the originators of the strilie, and 
therefore we should not be identified 
jwith it. But if convinced, that by a 
.tfeoeral cessation from labour we could 
.have carried our object, then I would 
Jhave been the first to recommend the 
people to cease from labour. Whether 
fthat recommendation be called conspi- 
racy or not, I have always understood 
that it has been the privilege of 
Englishmen to meet for the purpose 
of expressing their political opinions. 
We met for the pui'pose of reconsider- 
'ing our plan of organization, and we 
had no idea that anything of an illegal 
icbaracter, or tendency, should take place. 
.So far were we from intending to do 
^anything illegal, that we admitted to the 
oneeting several parties who were not 
onembers. But we even admitted re- 
<poarters. Consequently I can see no 
'jconspiracy in the case. I wiU not enter' 
dnto a long justification, or speech, for I 
dmowthat you yourselves are as much 
4iKd of this as I am, and I am sorry that 
.you should^have been kept so long with 
ihe speeches of counsel, and the exami- 
OiiUion of witnesses. It is not our fault, 
bnt that of the Crown. I have been 
idnag^ed from home before I could make 
,tbe necessary arrangements for my de- 
ifenoe ; and X have been in this court since 
,laat Saturday week, and ordered not to 
depart the Court, though others were not 
Toquired to attend here till Wednesday. 
But an insignificant lawyer in Burnley 
. served me with this notice. I made ap- 
{Jication to know who desired him to 
serve it, and his answer was — " You 
.mast go; it is my business to serve him, 
. and you haire i|o right to ask any qnes- 
tions." ThUs have I been treated at the 
hands .of Uioee who served me with a no- 
tice to fldtend this court, Can I expect 
that a iterdiet will be pronounced againsft 
oa Ihe evidence adduced ? Neither 



Cardedge, nor Griffin, recognized ne «» 
being in the conference. But, gentlemeo^ 
it is not for being a member of the coDr 
ference, or a conspirator, that I have been 
arrested, bu^ simply for being a ChartiiC. 
I believe that is ttie sole cause why I have 
to stand before you in this place, if that 
be so, then let me tell the Crown' and 
the Attorney-General, if they want to 
suppress Chartism in this way, they will 
be much mistaken. Th^ may imprison 
us within the precincts of this dreary pri- 
son — they may incarcerate us within theae 
walls, but can they stop the enquiry ^bafc 
is going on among the people? Yon 
may, gentlemen/by your verdict, lock nae 
up in prison, but the moment I get out f 
will begin again to advocate my princi- 
ples. My principles will remain unaker* 
ed, and my determination to assert tbenk 
equally so. I am a Chartist, and wh«t- 
ever amount of persecution or imprkon* 
ment that may subject me to, I will to- 
main a Chartist. Yopr verdictmay con- 
sign me to a dungeon for a season, hut 
the time will soon pass over ; and nAan 
the gates shall be again unbarred, and I 
am permitted to emerge once more into the 
free air of heaven, I will be the same man. 
Ten thousand prosecutions cannot allar 
my principles, for I am determined, while 
Jife lasts, to sound the tocsin of the Char- 
ter as the death-note of tyranny and fac- 
tion. Let 10,000 convictions be obtain- 
ed against me, and I will be a Chartist 
still. ' • m 

CHRISTOPHER DOYLE: — Mv 
Lord, and gentlemen of the jury, I wiu 
not do as several of the gentlemen who 
addressed you. I will not make any 
apology for trespassing on yonr time. 1 
have a aood reason for doing so. In hct 
I consider it no trespass. My liberty is 
at stake, and therefore I think you will 
bear with me, and^ear me patientljr. 
This is the first dme in my life I have 
had to defend myself, and, I assure yon, 
I am rather diffident in doing so, msre 
especially when I consider xktx aeveml 
gentlemen who have eat here — some of 
whom belong to the legal profession, are 
more able to defend me than I am mvself, 
so far as law is concerned: hot with all 4tie 
deference to the legal acqwiretnents of tbsee 
persons, I think I know xny own ease bet- 
4 ter ; and beeause I never will endeavour to 
escape getting off ponisbnentr^by-gaaftng 
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VkWSif who, BBVilWft utftlMr MVCft- 

ilaaa mad beiBg more doqnent, can better 
•aclfooate my eiae. I have every respect 
tfar ike gentlemen of the bar, I can assare 
7011 ; there are many of tbem ornaments 
'loMeieQr# and-many of them who have ad- 
Tuta tad those political principles which I 
in common with the other defendants hold. 
Gentlemen^ I am charged in this korge 
indictment— 4 will not call it monstrous, 
iMeanae, probably, it would not be polite 
*tD do BO — I am cWged in this indictment 
-irith being a conspnator— with associa- 
iing with others and conspiring ^ith them 
in order to upset the laws and institntions 
^ef the coimtry. If I were guilty of such 
' -a charge I assure you, gentlemen, I would 
-dewrre punishment ; I dare say I would 
sot at all feel angry at your bnnging in 
a verdict of guilty against me. But I am 
not conscious of conspiring with any 
party, by illegal means to upset the laws 
-and institutions of this country; which 
IttWB and institutions I believe to be im- 
perfect. I have no desire to do so. I 
never had. But I have a desire, and have 
previously had a desire, to change the in- 
•aiitiitions of Ais country by legal and 
constitutional means ; by appealing to the 
joason of man, and not to his passions ; 
'by endeavouring by the sword of argn* 
aient to convince every man of the abso- 
dme necessity of joining with me to suc- 
cessfully cany out the great principles 
■emdodied in the Charter. We are told 
hj the loomed Attorney-General that I, 
tunongst others, did from the 1st of 
'August, up to the 1st of October, con- 
'fplve to upset the laws of the country. 
Gentlemen, on the Ist of August, I 
luud no more to do with this strike 
'ifaan the man in the moon, as the com- 
mon plirase is ; I just know as much about 
it as a pig woddk^ow about geometry. Up 
'Ho die 11th, or rather the 10th, of August, 
Ais indictment does not bring me in con- 
nection with the turn-outs. It appears 
ftat a man, who styles himself a.aresser 
Aaj trade, states, that I wtA at a meeting, 
'*in Stockport, on Thursday. He states 
-Hmt he Old not hear me say anything. 
He also states, that I was in a pri- 
'«0D. Why, gentlemen, I can assure you, 
as an honest man, that £ was' not in 
'Stockport on that day at all. I was in 
Ae town af Manchester — six miles from 
Btocl qp art*" O n that day ; I never did go 



to a meeting diere that day. Ilmew 
nodiin^ of the meeting, and, if his Lord- 
ship will call to mind the evidence, he 
will find I was not there at all that day. 
He will find, from the governor of the 
union-workhouse, that certain parties — a 
mob as it is called' — meetings of the 
people, now-a-days, are termed mobs^he 
will find, from this man's teiAimony, that 
the union-workhouse was attacked; but 
no mention is made of my name. But, 
suppose I attended a public meeting of 
the people, in Stockport, would I act 
illegally by so doing P If I did not use 
'inflammatoiy or seditions language, I 
certainly would not be acting UTegaj. I 
have attended scores and hundreds of 
meetings ; I have attended meetings where 
there was a great deal of angry feeling ; 
I have opposed certain parties on political 
questions ; a great deal of angry feeling 
was evinced at those meetings ; — none on 
my part; the peqple felt exasperated 
against those who were opposed to me. 
I did not. They maybe right or wrong; 
that is none of my business. If I had 
attended a meeting in Stockport, it does 
not appear to me how, by so doing, I 
could have acted ille^lly, or broken what 
are called the laws of my country. Tlie 
nest witness who appears against me is 
a man of die name of Crompton, a po- 
liceman. I confess I have no great ren^h 
for policemen, generally; others may 
have respect for them, but I confess I have 
not. I assure you I would rather there 
was such a state of society that there 
would be no necessity for them. I would 
like to see the people so happy and com- 
fortable, and so intellectual, that there 
would be no necessity at all for policemen 
to preserve the peace of the country. 
However, this policeman appears in that 
box; he reads evidence; ne reads hii 
notes, which he soys he took while I was 
addressing some mousands of the people* 
He was surrounded by the people while 
taking those notes, and yet we find the 
notes in that book written very straight. 
How is it possible that a man who was 
not a short-hand writer, who never took 
notes before, could take correct notes of 
what occurred Hi that meedng ? * I would 
appeal to any experienced reporter .if this 
could be done. I defy any short-hand 

I writer to take a correct note of my speech. 
It would be utteriy impossible for him. 
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Yet this man takes notes veiy straight 
while standing in the midst of a crowd ! 
Gentlemen, I am sure it will be mnch in 
my favour that the people saw this man 
taking notes, and, according to his own 
admission, never interfered. Does this 
shew a desire on the part of the people to 
do anything illegal or improper r A 
gentleman named Shepley, a manufac- 
turer, was at ihat meeting. I admit that 
I was at that meeting. I will not tell a 
lie to eet off. O no, my friends. Well, 
this Shepley heard me deliver this speech. 
He was asked about Doyle's speech, and 
he said he did not agree with certain 
parts of it. " He was a Chart'tst, and I 
don't like Chartists." Here is a master 
who employs 400 or 500 persons, and he 
did not come into the witness box to 
ahew that I advised the people to break 
the peace. Did I advise the people to 
stay out till the Charter became the law 
of the land ? Suppose I did so ; was 
that illegal P No, I have a perfect right 
to do so. Mr. Dundas, a legal gende- 
man, says, every man has a right to do 
80, provided he does not advise them to 
1>reaK the peace. Did I do so ? No, I 
did not. On the contrary, the witness 
admitted that I was the means of obtain- 
ing permission for a gentleman to have 
his work finished when it was spoiling, 
and had Iniot been there that gentleman's 
work would not have been finished. J 
was applied to, and I told them that this 
gentleman should be allowed to finish his 
work — that no party had a right to inter- 
fere with any gentleman carrying on his 
, business. I never went to any factory — 
I never attempted to head a mob to turn 
out the work people. I had no con- 
Bexion with the people causing that 
.strike. True, I took some part in the 
struggle. I did so, convinced that the 
people had a right to meet for the purpose 
of considering tBe Wages Question, or 
' ihat of the Charter. I have still the same 
^.opinion, and I have as good a right to 
political power as any gentleman in the 
'court The fact of my being poor is no 
xeason why I should not have a voice in 
making those laws which I am called on 
to obey. I believe that, unless the Charter 
becomes the law of the land, the people 
will have no protection for their labour 
or their property* I shall 'hold that 
opinion until I see di«t measure carried 



into operation. Gentlemen, thu vitiiesft 
goes on to stale, that a procession took 
place afterwards and that I headed that 
procession ; and that I was from forty to 
fifty yards from the people while the^ 
were breaking the lock-gates. This u 
his statement My back was to them, 
he admits, and, consequently, I could not 
see what was done. But, I assure you, 
gentlemen, and I vow before God and 
my countrymen, that I know no more 
about those lock-gatef than you do now; 
beyond bearing of it But if I had the 
means of bringing witnesses, I could 
prove, as I said before that I was in the 
town of Manchester at the time, and knew 
nothing of what was going on at the ca- 
nal. Gentlemen, I am well known in 
this country as a political agitator. I 
have agitated, and will again ; but I have 
done so fairly itnd honestly, and I defy- 
any man to bring proof that on any one 
occasion I disobeyed the laws. I have advia« 
ed the people to obey the laws ; chough bad 
I believed they were, yet, as far as thejr 
were concerned I advised them to obey 
them, until by union of action, and the 
spread of brotherly affection, they com- 
pelled the government to give them those 
rights which God and nature intended 
they should possess. Gentlemen, yon 
ought to be always doubtful of the evi- 
dence of a policeman, for there are many 
facts to prove that these men would swear 
oaths by the hundred — that thev would 
swear bkck was white, and that blue was 
no colour, if required. I do not say that 
this gentleman, has done so, altogether, 
but I say he has not told what was 'the 
strict truth. I admit his evidence so far 
as being at the meeting. I do not regard 
being at the meeting, for I believe that so 
far from breaking the peace, I kept it I 
can refer to Beswick and M'Mullen, the 
latter of whom Mr. Dundas termed a 
most respectable witness — I know them 
well for years, and I defy them, or any 
other set of men, to say that, direcdj or 
indirectly, I induced any party to break 
the laws of my country. So much for 
the evidence of this policeman* What is 
the next evidence against me P Why 
gentlemen, that I have been at the coq- 
lerence. Granted — I have been at many 
a conference. Have there not been corn- 
law repealing conferences, and has vaf 
party been prosecoted for attending them t 
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To be nm ibey haye a rigbi to neet 
Tbey are men of property, itatiOD, and 
influence in society. They believe that 
the corn-laws operated against the com- 
merce of the country, and against the in- 
terests of the working classes^ and there- 
fore they felt themselves called upon to 
meet and deliberate on those laws, ant to 
ascertain if possibly there was a moral 
power in the country sufficient to induce 
the legislature to repeal those laws. They 
met, and they bad a perfect right to meet, 
but if £ were to go into the speeches of 
those men, which I will not do, I would 
find in them far more violent language 
than was used at any of the meetings of 
the chartists. The complete suffrage 
men have held conferences, and they had 
a right to do so. We did so ; and from 
what has been suted by Mr. Dundas, 
the learned counsel for the defence, 
joa will come to the conclusion that 
the obj/ects for which that confer- 
ence was called, were strictly legal. 
lYe had no other object in view than 
that of reorganizing the Chartist body, 
and if we found anything illegal in it, 
to alter it, so as to make it legal ; to 
heal those differences which unfortu- 
nately crept in among us, and to open 
the monument erected to the memory of 
that immortiJ patriot, the late .Henry 
Hunt, Esq. We met there for the pur- 
Dose of celebrating his anniversary. We 
liad no object in view but those I have 
mentioned. We had a perfect right to 
support our principles, as long as we 
did so legally. I apprehend there has 
not been any evidence adduced in this 
conrt, to prove, that we, the Chartist 
body, or those supposed to be leading 
men in it, have taken any other steps 
than those which are strictly Wal, and 
in accordance with the iaws of the land. 
Gentlemen, allow me to tell you, and I 
think I may do so without being consi- 
dered intrusive, that great men have 
advocated, in this country, the great 
principles of democracy. The Duke of 
lUchmond, a man of high standing, 
was an intelligent and eloquent advocate 
of those principles, in 1718. This man 
did not believe, what certain parties would 
have you to believe, that the Chartists, 
wanleid to carry their measures for the 
porpose of destroyings the property of 
the risli. Thta man was not afiaid of 



the woridng dasies; be had great con- 
fidence in them, and believed, that if 
complete suffrage was carried out, the 
property of the rich would not be in- 
jured, but the poor would be enabled 
to live by the sweat of their brow, and 
the labour of their hands. This great 
nobleman — an aristocrat too— was not 
afraid that the .working classes would 
take his property from him. We also 
find that Charles James Fox — a great 
man before he was seduced — an honest 
man before he took money, had an 
association in this country for the pur- 
pose of carrying the Charter. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, another great man, 
advocated the same views, and he was 
not taken up for doing so. I assure 
you, most respectfully, that we have 
been basely maligned and calumniated 
by a great part of the press of this 
country, who have attempted to show 
to the world that we were bad characters, 
and that our objects wero wholly at 
variance with the rights of men. The 
press, certainly, made a great impression 
on the minds of men ; but, gentlemen, 
whatever my political opinions may be, 
or, whatever the opinions of those 
who surround roe may be, recollect, 
tliat if you were, by your verdict, 
to put a stop to us giving full 
expression to our opinions, you do 
not know how soon yourselves may lie 
under the lash of the law. Liberty of 
speech has been well spoken to by my 
friend M'Cartney, and therefore I will 
not dwell on it ; but let me, as one ac- 
quainted with the conference, and as ona 
who voted on that resolution which has 
been read in evidence, say, that I believe 
the purport of that resolution to be strictly 
legaL We believed that unless we strug- 
gled— f^rM^^/f«{ hard for our rights, we 
could not obtain them. It has been cus- 
tomary with the Chartists to move reso- 
lutions in similar terms to the one passed 
in that cquference. One of the speakers 
read the resolution ; so have I and will 
again. The resolution is quite legal in 
its wording. We have struggled, and 
will continue to struggle, for without 
struggling no great object can be g^inMl. 
If I were to tell you the reasons mat in- 
duced me to hold such opinions I could 
give yon sufficient ones, but I will not do 
i am not hare to advocaU Chartiat 
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wonapktB, -exaody, biBOttiise i know, my 

ijard woifld at once say that that would 

'be wrong, but to grapple with the eTi- 

'denoe adduced against me, and leave the 

advocacy of my principles for other places 

more suitable than the present; though 

I would rather, if pemiHted, give an 

^exposition of those principles here in 

' order to remove all false impressions from 

your minds respecting them, and the 

-object we had in view. Gentlemen, in 

all the agitations that have taken place in 

this country for what is called Chartism, 

' I think you will recollect that, generally 

' inpeaking, if there be any party, who more 

than another ought to oe thanked for 

preserving the peace, it is the Chartist 

vody.' Their struggle has ever been a 

i>eaceful one ; their constant motto has 

been, "peace, law and order." Of course 

• wages became mixed yp with the Chartist 
question — a fair day's wages for a iiiir 

•day's work ; and where is the nan so bold 
and daring as to say that he who pro- 
duces should not have a fair chance of 
consuming that which he dc»es produce P 
I b^eve. Gentlemen, that the labour of 
the people of this country will never be 
)>Totected until the working classes have 
I a v«ice in making those laws which they 
»are called upon to obey. We have strug- 
^ed peacefully for this right, and I 
believe that by struggling peacefully, 
diougfa the struggle may be long, we will 
ultimately succeed. We have no object 
in view but to regenerate our countiy- 
nen by the adoption of our principles, 
W« have contended for these principles 

• before every party ; we have heard their 
arguments ; we have not fallen out with 
them, believing that by peaceable and 
friendly discussion we would come to an 
agreement by means of which the people 
would be greatly benefitted. I will now 

' draw to a conclusion. I will neit beg of 

- yott to acquit me, because I believe I 
am not guilty. I do not ask for pity or 
fivour. I am conscious that I have not 
broken the laws of this country— ^I am 
not sure of having done anything that I 
would not do to morrow if permitted ; 
consequently, I will not appeal to your 

-pity, or your mercy. I ask for no more 

- than justice ; and if you conceive in your 
conscience, that I have broken die laws of 

•ihe country, of course you wiU give your 
^rerdiet accordingly. I want no more. 



but let -aieinpieflrOTi ytmr miadg^ b a feie 
I skt down, -the necessity of your calmly 
considering ihe evidence adduced Wme 
yon in this Court — of your carefully ex- 
aminingthe evidence, and taking into con- 
sideration the character of some of ffce 
wj^esses who have appeared in that box; 
and weighing well in your minds wliedier 
those who aro traitors and renegades fnm 
theirprinciples areworlhy of your atteotioD. 
Gentlemen, I am sure I cannot but feel 
thankful to you, as one of the defendants, 
for your patient hearing of the evidenee, 
as well as of the speakers who have ad- 
dressed you. It gives me this gratifyiiig 
consolation that you will not come to a 
hasty conclusion^ that you will cahnlj 
examine whether what the learned Attor- 
ney-General has brought forward aa 
evidence to convict us, is of such a nafenre 
as to warrant you in bringing in a ver- 
dict of " guilty " against us. I have 
that confidence which will make an ba- 
nest man bear with fcnrtitude iHiatevcr the 
Court may inflict "on me. Whoever 
endeavours to effect any great good nMst 
be prepared for contumely and oppro- 
brium of the most wicked description^ if 
he means to stand firm to the principles 
he has promulgated. Our principles are 
in exact accordance with that divine and 
moral maxim which says, " Do milo 
o^ers as you would they should do nato 
you." But, if you come to die conda- 
sion that I am not guilty, ^mh, wbcD'I 
retire to the cirele of my friends, I wffl 
have to say, that at all events I was acta 
conspirator; that if there was a eonspl- 
racy at all in the country it was the con- 
spiracy of pover^. Poverty was the cause 
of the discontent, and I do not eapect 
that there will be peace in the eovntiy 
while the people are dittresaed. Can 
you expect, gentlemen, that while mil- 
lions are starving the people will be 
satisfied ? No ; if they coula be aatisfied 
with oppression they would be baae« 
mereenary slaves. They sbaidd have 
a fair remunenKlio& for their kbour, 
and until they have that, yon wiU sot 
have peace or content in tbb country. 
I say that, and depend npon it if a 
thorough change does not tdce place 
in the institutions of this cosniry you 
will see nothing but discontent amoog 
the workiag cUkses. I thank you for 
yomr patient heaiteg c^ ne, and 
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sit down, leanng my case in your 
-.iMmds, confident that, as men who We 
jtKtice and truth above all, yon will 
'bring no verdict against me only th^t in 
'accordance with the evidence bron^t 
'before you. 

JONATHAN BAIitSTOW : — My 
Jjord, this is a new position in which I 
^now stand before yon — a position irhicb, 
though I have never previously occupied 
•it, and which, however ereat may he the 
•embarrassment which Ifecl in rising be- 
fore such an array of legal talent as that 
-preseuied in this court — yet it is a posi- 
tion which I feel justified in occupying 
in my own defence. I feel justified in 
•rising to offer a few obser? ations for the 
-purpose — not of explanation — but of lay- 
ing before you with the utmost clearness 
*the facts connected with the circum- 
stttnc^s sworn to by the two witnesses 
'Who have mainly tendered evidence 
agmst me. It is my object, gentlemen, 
to strip all external an*d extraneous 
-matter, as far as I can, from the few 
•olMervations I intend to ofier ; and while 
I do most cordially thank you for the 
patience, and candour, and impartiality 
wid) which you have listened to the very 
lengthy and able defence of some of my 
Iriends who preceded me to-day, I trust 
you will lengthen that patience to hear 
-from myself a few observations likeuise. 
And to the learned judge I accord like- 
"Wise my humble meed of approbation, 
ibr the strict and severe impartiality 
'^wbich be has displayed, from the com- 
mencement of the prosecution to the pre- 
fiant moment And to the learned At- 
•omey-Greneral I likewise accord my 
fyndse for the dignity, calmness, and un- 
mpassioned manner in which he brought 
this case before your attention. And 
^F^nl^ng, gentlemen, that, laying aside 
•every prepossession which may have for- 
^meriy possessed your mind — every pre- 
jndice either against th^ principles of 
that Charter, with the agitation for which 
I have been hitherto identified, that I 
~WBn,y, in the eonrse of the remarks which 
• I shall make in ray personal defence 
here to-di^, secure an anchorage in 
"yoor hearts and consciences for that in- 
nesence which I believe has charac- 
tetfieed my past life, so far as a breach of 
the Jfew of my eowatry, and so far as a 
^*' imsniian of iqMetting the law of that 



country are ooiMenied. I itand 'bfirfSate 
you> gentlemen, charged with the crime 
of conspiracy — a crime, the legal de- 
finition of which I am ntterly unac- 
quainted with. I heard, since my pfie- 
seoce in this Court on last Wednesday 
morning, that an individual who hwi 
been engaged, in concert with othess, 
aiding and abetting them, to excite her 
Majesty's liege subjects to attempt, forci- 
bly, illegally, and unconstitutionally, to 
change the institutions and laws by 
which the people of this empire are 
ffovemed, is a conspirator. The facts 
deposed to before his Lordship and the 
jury, are in connection with a cenatn 
delegate meeting which took plaoo/on 
the 17th of August last, in the town 
of Manchester. It is my purpose, gen- 
tlemen, to detail to you, shortly, and with 
as much breviQr as possible, the circum- 
stances connected with my conduct on 
that occasion, and then to conclude, with 
a brief, but passing, reference to the 
circumstances which immediately fol- 
lowed. I was elected during the last 
Summer Gloucester assizes. The city 
of Gloucester is one of the towns 1 was 
sent from to that conference. I Tepi^- 
sentef^ a meeting, called by a pubSa 
placard, and at which meeting opwards 
of fiOOO were present, among .whom 
were several legal gentlemen, and a num- 
ber of the operatives of that city. A 
resolution was proposed, seconded, -sad 
carried unanimously, that I should go 
to Manchester, for the purpose specified 
in the- convening notice that was inserted 
in the J^orthern Star of the 13th of 
that month, which paper has been 
read, and put in before his Lordship 
as evidence. After that I went to the 
town of Cheltenham, and, at a pubUc 
meeting there, I was elected for the same 
purpose, to sit at the same conference. 
Thence I went to Bristol, and at a public 
meeting there, convened by a similar 
plaoard, posted on the walls-— a meeting 
§f which due* notice was given to the 
authorities of the town, — ^I was elected 
as at Gloucester. On the Monday morn- 
ing, preceding the Wednesday on which 
this conference mot, I departed from 
Bristol, and arrived at Manchester the 
day following. In Bristol, Gloucester, 
and Cheltenham, &ere was then do strike 
or cessation from kiboitr, and, tall ceg- 
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iiitai)t of the circumstances that occurred 
in connection with the origin and progress 
of the strike, I had not attempted to ex- 
cite the people in that locality where I 
had been labouring, as a public lecturer, 
lor three months, to adopt such measures, 
seeing that the strike could not be made 
acceptable u nless it were the spontaneous, 
voluntary, and universal desire of the 
people to accomplish their object by such 
means. These are the circumstances under 
which I was brought (to this meeting, and 
thrown into the immediate vicinity of 
those exciting circumstances, and of those 
exciting days, to which reference has 
hien made by several witnesses who have 
stood in that box, during the last few 
days. Last Christmas, whilst sitting at 
the Birmingham conference, I was ar- 
rested by a bench-warrant, sent by my Lord 
Denman, hurried away like a convict for 
felony, and confined in prison for ten 
days, subject to nearly the same treat- 
ment as a felon, though waiting for bail 
on a charge of misdemeanour. Up to the 

J>resent moment I have received no notice 
or trial in any way, neither have I 
pleaded guilty or not; guilty. Whether 
my not having put in any plea, either as 
•.guilty or not 'guilty, makes my %pecial 
and persona] case different from the rest 
of the defendants or not, I am not aware ; 
but I have deteimined, in conjunction with 
the rest of my friends the defendants, to 
put in my plea of " not guilty/' as 
being that which! could not do other- 
wise without violating my conscientious 
convictions. The evidence that has been 
given against me from that witness box 
hat be<^V ip Riy opinion, of a ver}' slight 
(^fi^iS^m^, character, and given, too, by 
.cij|#Q;ii«diviiduals with whom I have been 
•rjfek'i^tly^^ acquainted, and with whom I 
MHce'been on the strictest terms of private 
. friendship and intimacy. Judge my sur- 
prise, gentlemen, after being the personal 
niend of these two men, Cartledge and 
Griffin, who stood in that box—judge 
my surprise, after years 'of acquaintance 
with these men^udge my surprise, after 
having sat with them, slept with them, 
eaten with them, sat down to the same 
table with them, assisted them in their 
poverty and sufferings — after having 
shook and grasped their warm hand of 
firiendship^after havipg entrusted them 
viifa the innermost feeUnga of mjr heart- 



after having connected and wound oor- 
selves into one — conceive, if vou can, 
gentlemen, what must have been my 
feelings, when, after the unbroken stremm 
— tlie incessant torrent of evidence, which 
had been pouring forth from that bos 
for four days, these men were brongfat 
up in my presence, and, with bloodltas 
lips and unmoved countenance, ejaculated 
with terms of cold indifference, if not a 
positive ' and ' palpable falsehood, SDck 
gross and malicious misconstnictioiis 
of statements, or one statement at all 
events, as totally to change it, and 
convey to your minds a statement 
totally different from that which was 
uttered on the occasion adverted to. 
Gentlemen, from the knowledge and con- 
fidence I have in the hearts and feelings 
and desires of Englishmen and Britons, 
I have not the slightest shadow of doubt 
that the plun unvarnished tale which I 
have given you, will at least set befoie 
you clearly, the circumstances connected 
with my being a delegate to that confer- 
ence, for which I am here arraigned 
before this bar as a conspirator, en- 
deavouring to undermine and destroy the 
institutions of this country. Did I at- 
tempt, prior to coming to this conference, 
to incite the people to cease labour ? Is 
there one fact — is there tfie sUghtest 
shadow of a fact» adduced by either of 
those witnesses, or by the police from 
any of those three towns, from whkh I 
was sent to the conference, to show that I 
used the slightest influence — ^immense as 
that influence was at the time— to cause the 
people to cease from their labour ? Were 
any of the shops closed in these towns in 
consequence of any disturbances that 
took place? Were there any procesuons 
of tum-outSf carryina flags and banners, 
and having clubs, sticks, and bludgeons 
in their hands ? Not one such fact is 
mentioned. I was elected as a delegate 
to that conference which met on the 17tfa 
of August, for the simple purpose speci- 
fied in the special notice put in before 
your Lordships, as evidence of the pur- 
pose fornvhico that conference was con- 
vened. Judge my surprise and astonish- 
ment on my arrival at Manchest^, to 
find that« not withstanding I had read in 
the newspapers reports of the commence- 
ment of the strike— to find that k had 
been carried to such an extrsmfdinwy 
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extent The only evidence, which I eon- 1 ** HMolntioB of the Dd^ifiteei— llMt wUht 
ceave to be ^dence at all, and which, no tlie Chwtift bodf did not originate tiM 
doubt, will be regarded by the Attorney- 
Genend as of great unportance, is, 
the moving of a certain resolodon in 
tbe conference, I am not h«re to deny 
that I moved that resolution, bat to admit 
fully, clearly, and unequivocally, that I 
did move it, and that in moving it I did 
that which in tbe circumstances, and 
with my designs, could not be done bet- 
ter, more innocently, and with less of- 
fence to tbe laws of my country. Judge 
of a man like myself, who, being inured 
from earliest childhood to manual labour 
to procure the means of subsistence — a 
Landloom Weaver from the age of ten, 
and now but twenty-two years of age ; 
for the last four years engaged as a pub- 
lie lecturer in connexion with the Char- 
tiJBt movement ; and, therefore, could not 
but sympathize with the working men. 
Ay, this resolution, when it says — " TiA 
conference of delegates from various parts 



oeiMtioii tnm laboiir, this oonlmiioe of delo- 
gttet from Tarions parti of Engluid ezprasa 
that deep tympaChf with their ooutitaents, the 
woriiizig men now on strilce ; and th^it we itioogl j 
approve the eztennon and the continaance ot 
thdr present atniggle till tbe People's Charter 
hecomes a legislative enactment, and decide 
forthwith to issue an address to that effect ; and 
pledge onnelves, on oar return to our respectiTe 
localities, to give a proper direction to the peo- 
ple's efforts. 

(Signed) jAiims Aathur, Ghairman. 
J. Aaran, Secretary." 

There is one word in th|p resolution which 
the Attorney-General remarked on, to 
which I beg your attention. " That we 
strongly approve tbe extension and the 
continuance of the present struggle." — 
Struggle, what is the meaning of this 
word, and what could be [the purpose of 
the Attorney-General in making a parti- 
cular stop here, and directing particular 



of England, express their deep sympathy attention to this word above all the rest ? 
with their constituents, the working men Why, gentlemen, what was the struggle 
now on strike," expresses the genuine Tor P Tbe first origin of this strike wa 



expresses toe genuine 
feelings of my heart now as well as then. 
Like to my friend Pilling, who has re- 
lated a soul-harrowing tale of the sufier- 
ings of his wife and family, I have been 
mixed up with working men, I have been 
identified with them, I have seen their 
misery, woe, and want, I have witnessed 
their physical and mental degradation, I 
have seen them subjected to treatment 
like that contemplated by a certain gen- 
tleman at Stalybridge, who offered a re- 
duction of twenty-five per cent on their 
wages, and therefore I should have 
deemed myself the worst apostate from 
the principles of humanity that ever wore 
a head above his shoulders, or looked at 
the sky above his head if I had not ex- 
pressed my sympathy with the working 
men, and if I refused to aid them in that 
struggle for better wages, and better re- 
mnneration for their laoour, and to direct 
them to the polar star of that great object 
which I had ever in view, the obtaining, 
by legal and constitutional means, the 
People's Charter. Gentlemen, I will 
read this resolution, and having sub- 
mitted it to your calm consideration, you 
will ask yourselves then, whether there 
is anything in it that should lead you to 
rqpvd me as a conspirator : — 



ongin 01 inis strike was 
at the Staffordshire potteries, where acon- 
servative iron master offered a redaction 
of seven shillings a week to his hands. 
At Stalybridge a reduction of 26 per 
cent, was contemplated. But what was 
the cause of the strike at Bolton, Ash ton, 
Hyde, Mottram, Manchester, Oldham, 
Preston, and other places P Simply a 
struggle for better wages. The struggle 
had commenced prior to this conference — 
prior to the strike we had been elected to 
sit in this conference for other purposes 
already alluded to ; and immediately af- 
ter we met, it appears from the evidence . 
ffiven from that box, the workpeople gra- 
dually, and continuously, began to return 
to the mills. So that, in fact, we rather 
sobered down the public feeling than ex« 
cited it. Instead of flinging a firebrand 
among the combustible materials, we flung 
oil upon the troubled waters. I have 
stated, gentlemen, before, that out of fifty 
witnesses, or nearly that number, who . 
were examined on behalf of the Crown, 
only two have ofiered the slightest evi- 
dence against myself. This resolution— 
which, 1 believe, has been laid before your 
lordship, has been put in evidence against 
me, and I believe it constitutes the head 
and front of my ofiending. My guilt 
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cMibtsin nothiag mon, and nothing 
leiiy than having moved that resolution' at 
the conference to which £ have called 
your attention on this occasion. la that 
tesdution illegal? That is a question 
for 3rou, gendemen, to decide. The At- 
tamey^eneral, in opening this case> re« 
marked well, that the question was not whe« 
therother parties had acted aswedid, illegal- 
ly — this was not what this prosecution was 
instituted to prove, hut to prove that we, the 
. defendants,acted illegally. But,gendenien, 
I ask you whether you can find an indivi- 
dual guilty of conspiracy, because it is prov- 
ed that he attendea a public meeting of de- 
legatesi of which due notice was gi^en by 
placards and by the public newspapers— lo 
which reporters were admitted, and also 
other parties to hear the proceedings — 
can you as sober, intelligent, calm, and 
intsUectual Englishmen bring in a ver- 
dict of guilty against the humble indivi- 
dual tliat stands before you, on such 
founds ? I apprehend not, gentlemen^ 
possess not superior taet or talent ; I 
possess not the power of throwing the var- 
nish orgoldof embellishment over my case; 
I possess not the power of splitting le^al 
straws with that acumen which distin- 
guishes gentlemen of the bar — I have all 
uiose advantages opposed to me ; bitt I 
rely simply on the plain, liaked, and un- 
vamisbed facts in contradbtinction to the 
evidence given agunst me by Gnffin and 
Cartledge, both of whom acknowledged 
themselves Chartists — ^both of whom ad- 
mitted so fully and unequivocally that 
they had formerly been in connection 
wilii the Chartist body — one* of whom 
(Cartledge, I mean) admitted that he was 
in that conference, and supported the re- 
solution for which I am arraigned ; and 
likewise stated that he came to that oon- 
ievence, not with the intent of breaking 
thalaw, or counselling the conference to 
do anything that would implicate its 
members withinthe meshes of the law. 
Having laid before you the plain and 
8ifla|ple eircumalances o£' my case, and not 
wisning to piotract this tnal beyond rea« 
sonable limits-HQot wishing, to make a 
display ^^consciouS' of the purity of my 
principles and: the rectitude of my mo- 
tiv«t» I am. convinoed that, after matare 
dalibertttion, you wtU hnng. in aiverdict of 
''notguillir." And if yoa do not do* so 
~^yon shouldi hnng a vnrdKct against 



me, at the saxpe time I shall acosit yon, 
each and all,:iof the slightest uncDariiable 
feeling towards me; believftg that an 
English juiy 4iinnot and will not in the 
presence of earth and heaven, and with 
the prospect of an everlasting iifimortality 
before them, and a future destiny await- 
ing them, give in a verdict other than 
that supported by evidence, clear, strong, 
irrefragable and incontrovertible. Gen- 
tlemen, it is my wish likewise, that this 
may be the last time I shall be brought 
before the bar of my country, for an al- 
leged crime. I have no desire to be 
brought into a collision with the law. 
During my past life, I never stood either 
in the dock or in the witness box. This 
is my first time to be arraigned, and as 
it is the first I trust likewise it may be the 
last ; but if a peaceful attachment to. and 
advocacy of, the common principles embo- 
died in the People's Charter — if^a straight- 
foVi^ard and persevering agitation ort be- 
half of those principles bring me again 
into contact of the law, then, I must 
admit that my conscientious convic- 
tion of what IS right and just, and 
due to myself, my country, and pos- 
terity, will compel me to take that 
line which I have hitherto adopted— will 
compel me to take the same line of 
uolicy on future occasions which I 
have adopted and pursued on the past. 
Though tnere are many, very many, cir- 
cumstances in my connecUon with this- 
movement which I deplore and regret, 
the general and leading features of my 
conduct in that agitation convince me, 
that, whatever may be the imperfections 
and blots of my political escutcheon, 
I trust it has not been dishonoured by 
hypocrisy. ,1 have ever pursued a 
straight-forward and peaceable, but de-^ 
termined course, whue endeavouring to- 
make the princi{^ of the Chkrter be^ 
come the law of the land. If, when 
every man's mind is taken aback, and 
struck with consternation and horror at 
the immense amount of physical force 

brought to bear on trade and labour 

if trade is at a 'stand, and commerce 
sti^piated ; with the sufferings of the in- 
dustrious millions before us — if seeing 
poverty,. and. starvation, and mendicancy^ 
stalkiuff. through the streeu, if, wiih all, 
these tacts before us, we should, feel 
excited, and sHbuld) at timea^ ▼tfgo 
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into wana and iiapsssioned laoffua^, 
then, gentlemen, you are to judge of 
that lansnage acccrding to thejudgment 
deliverea by Chief Justice Tindal, at 
Stafford, during the late UiaU at the 
special commission. He declared, that 
auch language is not only tolerated, under 
such circumstances, but is even not 
considered illegal For there are times, 
gentlemen, when, whatever .may be-|)ur 
attachmelit to the law, judgment is almost 
overbalanced and pverpowered by feel- 
ing and pas^on. If, on this occasion, 
man}' of us^may have acted warmly, 
energetically, and beyond the strict line 
of prudence, let me intreat of you, gen- 
tlemen, fairly to estimate the situation 
in which we were placed*— the circum- 
stances in which we were placed — ^that 
is» fairly estimate what u for and 
affainst us, and fairly to ascertain as 
<jearly as the evidence will enable you, 
whether or no we have been goUty of a 
maUcioui; design to undennine the con« 
stitntion of the country. We caa have 
no possible interest in seeking to over- 
turn the constitution. We are placed in 
those circumstances that seem to favour 
a peaceable and constitutional line .of life 
and conduct We desire no blessings as 
a class, but those that proceed fiom the 
supreme providence and labour of our 
hands; and if we have an interest in 
any thing, it is cultivating industr}'', fos- 
tering enterprise, giving additions elas- 
ticity to commerce, and striving to incul- 
cate on the present and rising generation 
a strict love of justice, molality and 
virtue. In the whole course of my agi- 
tation did I ever violate these principles P 
In moving the resolution which I hold 
in my hand, did I violate the one or the 
other? I contend that this resolution 
is strictly legal. According to the opin* 
ion expressed by bis Lordship last 
evening, (if I aid not misunderstand 
Um) it is at least a moot point — ^a ques- 
tion, that has been discussed,, and is still 
debateable even amongst the hi^est 
legal authorities, whether a voluntary ces- 
sation from labour, or aa approval of it, 
waa legal' or illegal. Placing these cir^ 
cnmstances before you, and relyingr on 
yonr impartialilry and determination to 
da justice, I leave the case in yonr hands. 
If Uie evidence before you sludl convince 
you. that I am. goiUj, I sfaallwalk with 
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a firm step and unblanched cheek — witk 
the same unfluttenag heart and aQtrem«> . 
bling hand, to the gates of this prison or 
of am' other in the kingdom, conscious 
that I have done nothing ^Tong— con- , 
scions that in doiug what I have done £ 
have been actuated by the purest and 
most sincere motives. If I have acted 
illegally, find me guilty ; if not, gende- 
men, you will be bound to acquit me. 
But, if I am found guilty — if I have to 
retire within the walls of a prison for 
months, though I should exceedingly 
regret the circumstance— though I should 
extremely regret the painful separation 
from mother, sister, brother, and wife— 
though I should extremely regret this, 
and though it will cause me hours 
of poignant an^ish to reflect that I 
have left a weeping wife shedding bitter 
and scalding tears over the sod beneath 
which lies our departed and only off« 
spring — diough I should extremely ie» 
grst this circumstance, I shall yet feel 
supported by the strong and fi^arless con- 
viction that the* cause for which I havB 
struggled will succeed: that the cause 
of right will eventually triumph against 
the cause of might, that justice and 
flsnty will, the one rule the population, 
and the other bless the inhabitants of 
this sea-girt isle. I leave, brethren, withr 
out further remark or observation, the 
case in your bands, thanking you for 
your kind and impartial attention. If I 
be not acquitted, (and I do not wish- 
to be acquitted except on your judgment 
and from the evidence) still I shaS feel 
that r httP'Tiot attempted to conspire—^ 
that I am not a conspirator. I %hall feel* 
happy in suffering fbr that which you* 
may believe to be an infringement of the* 
laws of the countxy, but which in my' 
soul, and before man and the Creator,! 
believe to ha nothing more or less> than 
a sincexe and peaceful attempt to carry 
on the agiuuion for the principles of the 
People's Charter. 

The JUDGE:— Any other defendant? 
; ALBERT WOLFENDEN : — ■ On 
looking over the evidence;. I thought the 
.Attorney-General had no ii^ntion whatk^ 
ever of prosecuting me. Wh» civtum^ 
stances against me are so extreiaaly^ 

uimi, that I can hardly think, irlua 
[.intention ta retain, me under thiainon^ 

trous indictment. I wonU^ jjan^kn^ 
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trooUeyoiir Lordship to look over the 
evidence put in u a plea to reach me 
under this monstrous indictment 

The JUDGE :— If yon are asking me 
what the evidence is, I will tell you as I 
did the others. 

WOLFENDEN :— If you please, my 
Lord, one of the witnesses who spoke 
to me was Buckley, and the other 
► Briefly. 

The JUDGE :— The first witness who 
spoke a^nst you was on the first day— 
the witness Brierly. He mentioned a 
meeting on the 14th. — " Sunday fore- 
noon« Camp Field, Mottram Moor, 
S^^enson was th^. Nothing said 
ah^ut the Charter. In the afternoon 
Stephenson was in the chair. Wolfenden 
hegan to lecture. Both mentioned the 
Charter. Wolfenden mentioned the 
Charter." I don't think he [the witness] 
mentioned anything more. The next 
witness who mentioned your name is 
Buckley. The meeting he speaks to 
took place on the 12th of August at 
StfJyhridge, at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. " Crossley, Fenton, and Wolfenden 
were there. Crossley and Fenton advised 
them to stick to the wage question. Wol- 
fenden told them to stick to the Charter." 
In the evening there was another meeting, 
you were not there. Then, it was provea, 
yesterday, hy the witness, Hanley, that 
the meeting of the trades' delegates ad- 
journed to Carpenters' Hall; the chair 
was taken by Alexander Hutchinson. 
Present, M'Cartney, Taylor, Morrison, 
Woodrufie, from Ashton, and^^Volfen- 
den, from Ashton. Speeches were made. 
Dufiy complained that the Anti-corn 
Law League were the originators of the 
disturbances. There is no other evidence 
against you. 

WOLFENDEN:— My Lord, and 

fndemen of the jury, the reason why 
thought the chaise in the indictment 
could not be pressed against me, was, 
first, that the individual who /.was in the 
chair at that meeting (Wilde) was dis- 
charged ; and next that, he who was 
represented, U|d sworn to as being a 
delegate withRote at that conference of 
trades' delegates, is also dischai^ged. 
Under these oixcimistuiees I thought 
the Attorney-General oould not do less 
thjin let me off also. 



The JUDGE :--Who do joa albiABr, 

to as being discharged ? 1'^, 

• WOLFENDEN :-Thomaa Pitt. ^ . 

The JUDGE :— He is not sworn to«. 
He is not mentioned as being in that. 
meeting. 

WOLFENDEN:— I was under the 
impression that the Attomey-Genenl 
would not press the case, unless he 
hadiA some other positive reason* for 
doin^ so, which reason is not pointed out 
in the evidence against me. I never 
conspired to injure any parUf in societjr^ 
nor any individual. If it be a conspi-> 
racy to acknowledge certain principles — 
I believe I recommended them with mo- 
deration, and I laboured to prevent the 
people from breaking the peace— if that 
DC conspiracy, so far I do acknowledge, 
gentlemen, that I am a conspirator. But 
I feel persuaded that you cannot convict 
me on the evidence of such a man as 
Brierly, his character stamps him at once 
with infamy. He acknowledged here, 
that he received money for the purpose 
of obtaining a conviction. Gentlemen, I 
labour under considerable disadvantage^ 
both from poverty and want of learning, 
in contending against the array of learn- 
ing and talent against me. I could bring 
forward witnesses to prove that I never 
was at Mottram-moor on the ISth of 
August. 

The JUDGE :--0n the 14th. 

WOLFENDEN :— I undewiood frona 
the depositions taken that this meeting 
was on the 8th, perhaps some misunder- 
standing occurred in the swearing of the 
witness, bul a meeting took place on the 
8th. Evidence was produced from Ash- 
ton-nnder-Lyne, in order to impress on 
this court, that it was a Chartist quesdon 
which was then agitated. I do declare . 
before ^od and you that the whole of the 
documents and placards made use of in 
the towns of Ashton and Stalybridge> 
never once as much as mentioned, tne 
name of the Charter. I do not deny the 
principles of the Charter ; I would sooner 
suffer— I would be ready to undergo any 
punishment — I would not for^o to de- 
clare those principles for any conddenK 
tion, but this charge of conspiring to up- 
root society and destroy the ^government 
by illegal means, I do deny with the great- 
est asseveration. £v^ circomstaoee 
connected with the locality from whence 
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iTeame, would prove thai no such thing 
tt a Chartiat conspiiuGy did exist The 
whole of the arrangements, everything 
connected with the matter, the delegation 
and instruction of the delegation, and 
every arrangement of the delegate meet- 
ings, were directly, purely and strictly in 
connection with the trades. I do presume 
that an expression, that I was favorahle 
to the' ptinciples of the Charter, that I was 
ready to support those principles consti- 
totionaUy, wlien called upon, is not a 
crime. I am innocent even of the ap- 
pearance of the crime charged against me, 
and I cannot discover from anything that 
has heen stated in that hoz why my name 
is retained in this indictment But the 
character of Buckley, who is the princi* 

51e evidence against me, must have a 
eadening effect against gaining a con- 
mtion. That man declared, that I sup- 
ported the Charter, and that I said 
much^ against the miH-owners and manu- 
facturers. In another court of judica- 
ture he declaied that this was the language 
I used: — that they were the greatest 
enemies of the working classes, who 
under any cntumstanees were the cause 
ofl>reaking the peace; and that if they 
vould achieve any great and |;ood ohject 
it must be with strict attention 19 peace, 
law and order. This veiy witness de- 
clares from that box, that he told his 
mother-in-law, Susan Green, that if it 
were not for the speakers, there would be 
much more mischief done. But there 
was no mischief done. I never saw 
any mischief done. I was acauainted 
with no circumstance of riot. I aid all I 
possibly could in order to support the 
peace. I do say that the best thanks 
oaght to be given to those who took part 
in these proceedings from the manly 
manner in which they restrained the 
•manufacturing operatives from those acts 
of violence, which, from the sufferings 
which they had endured and the exciting 
circumstances in which they were placed, 
they were likelV to commit. I do con- 
lend, my Lord, and- gentlemen of the 
jury, that so far as I have been concerned 
in the matter, I have acted purely and 
solely in the character of a peace-maker, 
and as such I claim your indulgence if I 
have transgressed. On the principle of 
the Attom^-General, I have not trans- 
gressed. If it be a criiike to be in favour 



of the Charter, then I am* guilty of a. 
crime, which nothing can move, but con-, 
viction from argument. . My Lord, and ' 
gentlemen of the jury, as you have had so 
longa sitting, and must have suffered much 
inconvenience,! shall not at this late hour 
of the day trespass further on your time. 
JAMES LEACH : — ^fy Lord, 
and gentlemen of the jury, after this 
long and painful investigation — after 
bringing into this court evidence from 
all parts of this county, and some from 
the adjoining counties, how little, 
indeed, has been lud before the jury 
and this court, to prove what was the ' 
cause of those results which brought us 
'here before this bar. I perceive, my 
Lord and gentlemen, that so far as my 
name is mixed up with this matter, there 
is very little evidence. There is not the 
slightest reference whatever to any meet- 
ing I have attended ; my name r/as 
never mentioned ip. court till this inves- 
tigation was going on for nearly three 
days. Afler aH the meetings and speeches 
you have heard about, and «11 tne tur- 
moil, fetation, confusion, and disorder , 
that have occurred, it turns out, on the 
evidence, that I was only present at one 
meetiner — the conference meeting, as it 
was ciuled — and for that I am here. I 
am here to answer, on a charge of con- ' 
HfiThcy, simply and solely for attending 
tnat meeting. But, my Lord and gentlemen 
of the jury, it shall oe my province here . 
to'inti'oduce to your notice that which I 
believe to be the real* conspirator — those 
circumstances which I believe 8ad the 
effect of producing that wide spread of 
discontent that seems to have been felt 
with the oneness of feelins; and sympathy, . 
and to have displayed itself under such ap- 
pearances, that it was at length brought 
Defore the notice of this Court We are 
charged with conspiring together to pro- 
duce discontent, disaffection, disorder, and . 
confusion iti society, with ^view forcibly to 
change the institutions of ue country, and 
with a view to the enforcing the adoption 
of those principles, said to be inimical to 
the public weal and tranquillity of her 
Majesty's liege subjects. But it is not 
easy, niy Lord and gentlemen, to per- 
suade people, well fed and clothed, that 
they are naked and hungry ;' neither is 
it in our power to produce, on the minds 
of the people, discoatent with the insti* 
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ibtion^.^^f^^e. cotjnby, mid tjicir ow^ 
nOBitio^, h^i t^s«^ jpsti^udoiis, aind (bat 
potntton, been*^'fiaf:itiey, oijghj to be.^ 
On the cdntrftrj^Tie labouiing,^<?1a8se8 of 
England wbuld ^lo^^^wkh jealousy and 
suspicion on apy one wno wou}d endea- 
vour to produce discontent among them, 
if they were receiving a fair remuneva- 
tion for their pTodi]^ctions and the labour 
of their hands. But we are charged with 
being the originators of th^ti.witn which 
any one accjnainted with the history of 
the last few years, knows we c$^ liave 
nothing to. do. It is true we hi^ve taken 
Mme part in agitating this question, (the 
Charier) not only among tb« lower olasses 
but also among the higher ranks pf SO7 
ciety. . This question is now discussed 
vith an eamestnoss which shews that the 
time is not far off when the people of 
this country must have such changes — 
such an alteration iii the institutiops of 
this cqiintry as will gnfurantee to. labour 
that protection which it so imjieratively 
demands* and which, in my qpimon, inust 
be conceded before there is anything like 
a return tp. that stat^ of bappil^css, and 
contentment, which every well regulated 
mind must desire, to see established and 
adopted. You Iiay0.1ifi4 many witfiesses 
placed in that bp3^ aod I was mucli.sur- 
pEtsed you hud not more of tb^m ; for 
'-wiren I was brought before the mag^trates 
several other witnesses Wer^ exs^mined, 
wiiose evidence was. thought, impprtant 
Why were not th^y prPduced ^^ court P 
Why wan not ^h»it evidence, produced P 
You have had- a placed produced here. 
When before the magistrates^ it was stated 
that that placard was at- my dpor, ^nd a 
whneto was brought up who swore? that 
he saw me in my stop, and a gjreat crqwd 
of people at the door aiscussing ^e uierits 
of the placard. That witness is not now 
in court. Why ? Becaase the prosecu- 
tors knew he was not sweating the tsuth. 
He ako swore toianother meeting which 
he said I attended^ and at which I used 



QOnspiracY •* Cartledge ix^i Gziflb^su^ 
t was at Mr. Scholefield s chapel oa^ibe, 
17th of August A vast deal- pf evidence 
migbt have been spaped here. If t^ 
Attorney -General bad SLsj^ed us tbat.(|oea- 
tipn he might not have broqgfat fonmid 
so many witnesses to prpve it We 
would have admitted tnp fajpt But a 
certain resolution wg^- passpd. at tliat 
meeting, and for that re^Iution we an 
to. be charged aA conspiiittprs. What 
are the words on whicn so n^nqh stiieas 
has. been Uid ? '^ We appiove of the 
present struggle." Why, iije wojd strag- 
gle is so familiar ta the peppl^ of ifais 
countjry'— so. often put beCore tnem-7-80 
interwoven with all their poli^'ca) asso* 
ciations, that you cai^ scarcely think of ! 
speaking of anything without, using the 
word. Here is 1^ dpcumenv headed 
" STRUGGLE," [The defendant ex- 
hibited one of the publications of the 
Anti-com-law League] ajid the strength 
of the language from beginning to end 
of this,, far exceeds ai^y thing ever 
used by the , Chartist body, either ia 
their resolutions or platiai^s. But tiiei^ 
is. no proof here that. I was elected 
to sit in that conference. I. was Ch^ra as ^ 
any other individual^ wl!|o of his own 
accord thought prppei^ to. go. there. JBqt 
what is it that oeca^iopedtQis vast n^ieasi- 
ness— this terror and wid&spread rancour 
and discontent which, had pervaded the 
country ^ What is it» I vfould ask, that 
has produced that ? Ia it the Chartist 
conference in Manchester P It could, not. 
be the Cbar^st con&rePce, Because notice 
was given of thjit, assembly some s^ven 
or eight weeks before apything occonned. 
You had a man put info that bos who 
told you th^t he pidd tha same wages to 
ills '.hands now that li§ paid twenty- 
five years iigo ; apd he would have you 
to infer f^om that,, that the people ht^d no 
reason. to coinphdn of the di^tiVss or. po- 
verty a(Bii)ting4herW<ir^^ olasses at the 
time to whtcD he referp^. Now wha^ 



now to swear to that language and that 
meeting, gentlemen of the jury ^r Simply 
and solely because I had the meaps of 
producing in that box incontrovertible 
evidence that I was not at that meeting 
at which he^ swore t had used seditious 
language. What then has been pro- 
duced to criikunate Hie in this charge of 



seditious language. Why ia he not here, are the facU' ? . I j»hall not attempt lo 



lead you into all the d<^ls of that bean* 
rending ay stem that is ruifiiDg the labour- 
ing classes of* Englishnien, jind bringin^p 
sorrow and ■ even insolvency on a vast 
;nu^ber even of the. middle classes them- 
sdve^. I faPld it to.be.truejthat wherever 
the labouring clasfes^ ot any countxy in 
the world are in a state of' distftts and 
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Ite aopM-stnMlaTe of 8<ieierf-i» viliM^ i^ 
j» iattger. Whcfft a^ ptfpntolbft amp reii- 
4m^ nggii aad ^iicodttiiileA in tito 
oTtbs tbnndiuiM fM«t «»mm4, 
Mfior ecn be ttjdiiM lik« Meiy- 
ii^ f«r tbe: ]iropmjr of m Mk, or 
wmnul far tkoM wbtiMigbc to bffof^-eoiK 
MiHiuit to ibo hMrd^tMio of ovtiy eot' 
tefforifttlieiaati* I iM^d aol aH^inpf to 
Imig an/ dtudbbefom yoti, fe» jott 
laioinaireBiIdoiaw^ataiitM dMmm 
■JMii iwibg of Uio labottfiag olaBBdft: of 
Bagimd tmin a statft of iiuMMritf/ po- 
migr, and wietsfaadaawi Wbac tfe (he 
MMMia of duMO frfao ]M9t sfMriken o» 
tti mUboI P r need trot ask. Her 
liijiiitj Wseif BOffi, in her «peeeii from 
Ae: ikvonei. tbat ^ ttmcll d^plorecr the 
Amtcm dMi «sitta among her saljedir. 
sua Heaw of LoMk acknot^IiMlges tbe 
thai; Ao peoble areretwvfaig in>' the 
of pknty« llie Hocmo o? Com* 
ad uwi i ie d gt s^ dto* dtecMitf trbieh 
p e wMJo e aB chioeHi ol ioeierf < The^ 
tSbtawkikM httd adImovfMaefi tMe die* 
ttmBi aad tbe^ Levda Spfritoaf had> hB^ 
|nMii)bed « iotm^ oCnrvfer^ and eeni otw 
tha JMOBlfy # tivr 01 letter^ eDjoiningtbe 
nlBuleiii of* Ao' gMpefr to solicit rab- 
Mril^doaB iioto their reepeotke eongKg»- 
tlBM»rdf0«a tho^RMaseee of the people- 
m^tbaia eerand 'diMBKeto* How, then; 
c«» WO' bo the earns of the tormoiland 
diaeMnmt^ with whioh we are here 
chiigedtP Well^ then> we wiH be 
toM Aaiv if wa* did* not eraato it, we 
teak- advantage* of it. What eridenee 
baaapato^arovathaffwe took an nndae 
aibaniBgaof Ml oMie? It ia said that 
tUu waBva;oon|rttaQ3r« Gan it| after hear^ 
idlf tha^arideliea^dvtltopan of the GVown; 
b^fldd^fbrwaioineat tO' bear anything of 
thivafaaMMer^'Whavlatlle realhinorf 
o^dHiaatnlttf^I da^ct^ameaiber tiie^dajr. 



MOW' a4th<^^ Ih9 K)fm&ve9' from ' J^htoi^. 
OMlld-41 b^fceUe'riBd #»r »> nioiaefit thdt 
a lewpeo}^ eooAng'irott^tbe niBs wbei^ 
Utif w«^ half-^wHAted fo death, eoidd 
aMp the> tiiVh,' mASlitofes' shops, iron 
mMers>ai4d ea6M evety descriptiofr of 
tarboar W slaAd sttl t# that line of rndin- 
t^, aa yoti^ wereMBbId by one of the learn- 
ed eeuna^ who itddrteed yon P No, the 
fqpJttidliaihie; dieeontent and penoff 
c r e ate d ah ottiftieBii #f ac^on aAtong ^ 
waricinff ekaaes, aAd when notice- was 
gffoni «fli ike snMB remnant of wages wai 
$h^f9t to be niade leia; they thought it befr^ 
ter t& tUnr^ attd ^^, Aan work bM 
starre alt&e aankh mi^: What was Che 
meadott' aabedb^ th^^ nmght r a te at Man-^ 
cMsM ? '^ Why do ydu not go to work V 
^''Ah r Mi they, ''we ore depHved 
of a fur ilSdMiaetattilM f6r our labour, and 
the eanae^eote WyHr^wemmvmf" But^ 
the'WiOeaain the b<Mt y«9«6rday said, there^ 
waa^no- akisrftd<m' in the wag^ of Ao 
workiifg ckaeee. ifiif lord^ip thonght 
tbtft tite ia»p i w \ > e tfte nu iiil maehiuerv wero 
sqMi^ aa gate to Aff working man the ad- 
vantaige of -that ia&plb^Nnent ; but wiiat 
aMf tbereal faftia of dke ease P Why, the 
Wflgea have beett- euv down to oneself 
of whaeiiie;f were t#anty-fi^ years* ago;* 
In the county of Lancaster the wa^ of 
any g^en* nomberdf hands engag^ in 
the cotton tiisde ba^ iMn cut down to less 
than* one-lialf whitt they weretwenty-'flro' 
yyra agd. But how many thousands of 
the poeple have been turned upon the 
soreeuwidiootaiiVirtEgeaatiA P Intweri^ 
of the largest tnius in Mhnehester, Which 
jnf^die year 1890' eil^loyed 1,018 spin-* 
aera, there are noW^ otiiy 600 s^tnners; so'' 
that the huptVfiMneuu its machineiy hthne 
bad'the eflbet of tuming more than^ one-* 
bidf tibe haiidtoatr of employmeut- shida' 
ld<5j'aiid 'alao'of ^ftminiabing the. wages 



I Jiai> aaafH i ri r part^of die town wfaieh 
tteyaaiplii'iiatf Jreaehelf when * they came 
fram'A«lMn> add^intaded Manchester. 



faiblkf«t"die ciloontsMnca w^, for of the i«makidc¥ ifty per eeiit . Soa^ 



wanun 



^aAd>' ill' alMttfibe' bonis afterwards; filbieteB ihatia nb Kiieioary for them; 
npawfea^of JRWjOM> people wef«; ia th^ fora maehitio baa bedu invented which 
streets. So vast a number of people 1 sweeps the street and throws the dirt into 



of'the 'ii ' p e titf fei omee^ employed in tboatf 

ftMorieaare^Hoir geitog about the strdeto'^ 

selling'aisit, gatliering Tag*» and shooting 



Wter^eMi'thayf'lA few« drabbled* haM-^ baHada. Otheraflfkwsteatianderthedirecdon^ 

~ caotuMaa,* airid b4f -^M; ehtelly of the<om m iarionei»,^ti»aweq) the sttieeta 

aatdichUdi^oameto-'MaocheMen #Miiaaehaai«r for a few»shillin<<s a week. 
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Ihe cio't at the sftoie time. These men 
htA )>rofitable employment before the al- 
Jterftttons introduced by machmery. lliese 
.jff8 the causes of the distress which, now 
Afflicts, a, great portion of the labouring 
^classes pi the country.* But not only 
iiAs one half of the hands been thrown 
jQut of employment in the same twenty 
inills, bat 144,878 spindles in the ^gre- 
•jgpate haye been added since 1825. There 
is a large body of printers in Lancashire, 
luad what is their condition ? At the 
Bury-ground Print-works, near Bury, 
twenty vears ago, 100 men were getting 
thir^ shillings aweek for printing calico 
c]£ah. These men were happy at that 
time. What is the result now? Instead 
of 100 getting each thirty shiUsngs a 
week, there are. only .ele?en employed 
altogether iv>w, three, out of the eleven 
btLve only three shillings and sixpence a 
week eacb, three more nave (en shillings 
« week eachi and the other &ve are get- 
ting something like reasonable wages. It 
is not that there has been any diminution 
in labour or commerce, that these men 
were thrown out of emplpyment No, 
on the contrary, more pieces are now 
turned off by four machines, than would 
giye successful and continuous employ- 
ment tp 400 hands, if it were not for the 
iuyentipn. of those machines. The trade, 
has increased from one to fourfold; while 
these men are diminished from 100 g^t^. 
ting thirty shillings each to eleven, six 
of whom are only getting ten shiUingSj 
and three boys attending then» at three' 
ahillings and sixpence each.' Isee/rpm 
a petition sent from the block pnn^rs. 
that their numbers are 7,000, 4,000 oi 
whom are out of einployment' ; T^ 
ouestion the same body put last j^ear to 
Sir Robert Peel was sin^plV'tl^s,' '' What 
are we to do ? Machinery has ta£eu from 
us our employment ; we haye no other 
description of emplovment^ 19 fall, back 
upon, and what is to becoipe^qf us ? Are 
we to conclude that mfd^neix, .made of 
iron and wood, is to be considered by. the 
legislature of more importance than the 
flesh, blood, and bone of those, whose la- 
bour it has supplanted f Are we to con- 
sider that there is to be no. protection for 
us; that we are thus to suffer; and that 
there ^ is to be no commiseration for that 
deep and wide-spread distress fit>m those 
vwho have thus taken away our la- 



bour, and are giving as nothing in re- 
turn P" And beSiuae we qpeak of these 
things to. what cooclnaons do they ar- 
rive who do not take the same view of the 
subject that we do ? ''Ah," they sajr, 
" you arerevolutionists-^you seek to des- 
troy property ;" but there is a great dis- 
tinction between the people- destroymg 
property, and the people endeavouring to 
prevent propert]^ from destroying them. 
There is a distinction between the nae 
and the abuse of anything. The people 
never think of destroying property. I 
have seen thousands ana tens of thou- 
sands of persons congregated in Lanca- 
shi^ at different periods, but I never saw 
them destroying property. It is trae that 
boys and girls occasionally pdted sUmeB 
and broke windows of miUs, but I never 
saw the men do so. They know that ' it 
is labour which gives to property its 
value— they know that it is valueless 
without the labour of their hands ; and 
they never will commit such a suicidal' 
act as to destroy that to which the labour 
of their own hands has given its vakw,*^ 
But I cannot accord the same podse to. 
the middle classes, who, in the foolish ca- 
reer of taking from . time to time the 
wages; of the working classes firom them» 
are .^Sbctnaliy undermining the only pil- 
lar on which property can rest for seeu- 
Hty*:/ What is the present state of Man- 
chester .' By a report which I have lately 
«een> I find there are 9000 empty cottage - 
houses, and • 3000 more which pay no 
rents. And why ? Because ^e working 
classes do not receive such remuneraUoii 
for, their, labour, as will enable them to 
occupy houses of their own. These are. 
the causes of the discontent It is tcfm' 
these sources that outbreaks, turmoils and 
confu8ipn occasionallv spring forth, and I 
trust these ca,i|ses will be investigated. I . 
presume this is the subject connected 
with the present enquiry. We are charged 
here with doing that with which we have . 
no more to do than the people on the . 
other side of the ^lobe. We had nothing 
whatever to do with the late insurrection. 
It is a notorious fact> and one that cannot 
be denied, and which can be proved in 
this Qourty and will be proved before tlus 
investigation is over, that the parties in- 
strumental in bringing us here were 
themselves the parties who concocted that 
strike, with the view of forcing the legist 
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Imton to. adept iboae tiews wkich diey 
ihoogbt wonld be beneficial to tfaeir own 
iniefeata. The evidence in. tbat box waa 
aakcd for my chancter — (I did not ask 
It from thebif for I would not accept it 
from auch a aoiirce) and thej stated that 
I waa respected by all partly in the 



of indnaliy diminiah'^wherefer d^ 
means are tidcen from thepvodBeera of 
wealth, it follows^ aa a natural const- 
qoence, that the reduction in WBgi» 
muat fall back in some shape or 
way upon the propftty of the middfe- 
_ ^ ^ classes. Are not we righ^ then, ia 

town were 1 was best known. Does that, ^tatine, that this is the cause ef 



look like a connnrator — to be respected 
by all parties ? I don't think I have any 
enemiea. i know a considerable body of 
men who differ from me, but they p^y 
me respect and defmnce. And, why ? 
because they always heard me during 
any agitation or confusion that might 
reign in the town — exhort the people to 
pay the greatest deference to the opinions 
of odiiers, and at all times to reason, as 
men ought to reaaon, and that, when 
they discovered that a certain opinion 
vas erroneous, it was their interest to 
abandon it, and estaUish that which was 
riffht, and bring about after convicdon, 
what might be necessary for the common 
ireal and interest of society. Those men 
who swore'that I waa a conspirator gave 
me that character. I don't know, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, that so much could be 
aaid for themselves. I trust they also 
have auch a good character, but they will 
have to pui^ themselves from much 
wickedness before they get such a cha- 
racter, as they have given me. But I 
have called your, attention to the distress 
of the workinff classes, to show the real 
cause of the disturbances. What is the 
state of Stockport ? Four years ago this 
question was mooted and discussed in the 
Town Hall, before a meetinff of the rate- 
payera— '' Whether shall Uie poor*rate 
that ia to be levied be four-pence half- 
penny or sevenpence in the pound P" It 
was carried that the rate should be seven- 
pence in thejpound. Now, here is the 
next fact Within the last four years, 
the reductions of wages, widi the stop- 
ping of miUs, had. had the effect, accord- 
rag to the masters themselves, of with- 
drawing from circulation, as wages, 
£1,600 a week, less, than was paid to the 
working classes five years ago. What 
sure the rate payers now . discussing P 
Not whether the poor-rates shall be four- 
pence halfpenny or sevenpence, but whe- 
ther they shall oe three dbillings and six- 
pence or four shillings and sixpence in 
the pound, llius, whenever the wages 



the mscontent As Englishmen, is it 
too much for us to say, that we have 



a right to attend public meetings, to 
speak at them, and pass resolutidBa 
lit them, as lone as those resolu* 
tions have no tendency to injure pro*< 
perty or. life, or to interfere with. the 
estaolished order of things, or the peace 
of society P No doubt you will be tM 
that that was not the result of our reso- 
lution. I think, however, there will be 
great difficulty in proving to you tha( 
any other result has followed from these 
proceedings. I have not seen it at- 
tempted to be proved, that any thing of^^^ 
a painful nature has followed as a con* 
sequence of the passing of this resoli>» 
tktm. AH the excitement is raked nf, . 
and laid to our chaige> as if we firsts 
caused the distress, and then complained 
of its existence. . I see my Lorn Stan- - 
hope is DOW made the chairman of a 
society, established for the sole purpose - 
of giving encoiuagement to native in — 
dustry. What is the inference to be 
drawn from that P There is but one 
inference, that the labouring classes of 
England^ who produce the wealth that 
adorns our country, are themselves in tL 
state of wretehedness and destitution, in. 
consequence of their labour being tXn 
ported to foreign lands, while they themr 
selves are left naked and ragsed for want 
of that which they producM. Is it not 
notorious that, in proportion as we iur 
creased our productions, the workinr 
people sank down into wretchedness and 
want P At this very moment the agri- 
cultural labourers are pining and |etung^; 
a very scanty portion of food, in the 
midst' of the vast accumulation of the - 
produce of thdr own labour. In^ pm» 
portion as they have thus multiplied 
what ought to have given blessings to all, . 
they are themselves in want, woe, and^ 
sorrow. Is it not a truth, that, while - 
the warehouses jof Manchester are at thia 
moment ready to break down with the 
superabundant weight of the goods pilea : 
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in tK^m^ the result of the slarery and 
vlM of the indttstiiooi chsse^of Soglaadj, 
. lh«M viko produced the deth hate mmt, 
-ihtaaBekras, a deoent. amt ef.clotibsB io 
' put on their hacka^ and coinot JMemla 
vpiaee of wonhip on AhndaTSfheeaiMe 
diey are in rag^, &d vould he despited 
hy.the hotter dmamf It it not a 
Irutb that the poor handJoem weaTe% 
whose usefo] toil produces all those 
splendid garments vrem hj his superiors 
in aooiety^ is sUving from moming lo 
Bighty with scarcely a shirt upon his 
-back, scarcely a bed to rest hie woary 
•limbs upon, scarcely clothing to cover 
the bodies of his children, or a proper 
meal to eat from Monday monimg to 
Satarday nigh^ -'-#om year end to year 
end ? How is it possible, then, with a 
population like this, thai contemment 
.can reign apongel this order of our 
ftUow-^foatores, so long as this is the 
rssttltf-^increased labour and toU, d&ii- 
' nished means, and increasing sorvow' 
and destitotioB ? Tbeee are the teal 
causes of the discontent QentkoieD 
•of the jury, ye« nay eonvict me of 
-being a eenspimlor fer complaining 
>of these things; yoa flMy by your Tev- 
diot eend me aloi^ with otibers to a dun- 
geon lor a 'time, but vest assured chat,, 
whether that may be the result or not, 
there will be a oontiaiialieii of the mur- 
aufing and discontent^ and of those Teiy 
|BStifid>le complaints, till the cause be 
removed, by protecting, in some way or 
other, the inaustry of the people, which 
makes all the property we have great and 
valuable. The Attovney-Genend insisled 
in his opening address that property 
eouM not be secufe if we were allowed 
to go on in cor wild eenvee, endangering 
the social fabne and briaginff confusion 
k»to society. CBcnlleinen, the cause I 
mentioned is theMul tn«tigater to con- 
spiracy and eeditiea, or whatever else 
you nay call it Piopefty will be beet 
lespectea when those lAo possess itdo 
tiieir duty to thoee who oceated it. We 
honre it placed on> record by the first 
writers of the day, that property has no 
onchani^ble valae> but that which la- 
bour gives it. Thcp labour must have 
jnetice done it in order to strengthen and 
giv« value te ^psrty itself. There is 
no sentence which I ever rsad that I »f- 
piove of more than tha^ ''pnpeny iothe 



only ofisprioff of labour." Labour then* 
^e H oe ioundatioi& of property. It 
foUova iheri, that .thoee who eq|dy mo. 
per^ ahouldlook with remoct to« and ia 
justios to, those who produce prdp e riy . 
The working classes are entitiea to hne 
thtit at their banda. The great masaof 
the working classes, believe that tkkom 
^o possess property have neglected the 
dnties annexed to ir> that thoae who mafae 
the laws and frame the institutions, and 
legislate under the ooBstittttional autho- 
rs of kings, lords, and commons, have 
not done their duty to the working 
classes. Hence they have very loudly 
and incessantly proclaimed that troth ; 
and, I would admit, rather turbulentlj 
demfkuded a repeal of those inslitntioBia 
so as to be admitted within the pale 
of the constitution. But, geademon 
of the juiy, this is the first time thtt 
ever my name was uriicBed into a 
court of justice on a chai^ of ooaiBi- 
mcy. And what has been told to ue 
juey P Why, that M'DoaaQ was seen at 
my house. WeU» in Uie nidst of all am 
follies, I trust it is not a cnme to he hoa- 

Eitable. He cane to my house, and he 
ad a perfect right to do so. I lespaot 
him, as I do many othen who ceme Co 
my houBO as a^iend, and 1 ooasider Aat 
it was no sin or evil on my pert te adnU 
him, and allow him to stay there as kaw 
as I liked. Next to that, I iprbs traaed 
to Nobkrtt's house, where I waa in tke 
habit of going for thme or four yeaiiy and 
which I have resorted to soMx* I waa these 
once or twice a week siooe I wee set at 
labjerty, after beinff arrested oo this chaip. 
Was anything illegal proved as having 
ooeuvred between me and. Dr. M'Doaau 
on this occasion I Thc» cones the Es- 
ecutive Placard; theie ia aoi a ticde of 
avidence to ehow that I had any thiocp ^ 
do with thia nkcard, exc^t that it wob 
posted at my aoor I shall put nte tbe 
box thO' man who made an dbe hoard on 
which that placard wos peslsd, and who 
saw the biUHposter puttiBg the phtcaid at 
the door. They poind dwse plaawde 
not only at printers, bat onssi at tliahai^ 
hers* shops. They pot hitts thcfo aa» 
Qoaaciog what is to bo sold by aactia^ 
the contenta of newspapen, neertagathot 
are to'be hdi, leetmas ^nt am to ho 
given, te. These hilKsticknHi> um nnt 
around tin tooo to poil 
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v>#vil|r ito»ii»dtnm levr. Mttomfl^ tD.%e 
pToyed between me and ikmi |))aoerd wi 

• Wimf^'^liBfali allawcfl iltv be cm aboard 
, .litJCD)r docfri i^ad jfr^a bare it fipom fies- 

wick and the other officer who came to 
arrest me, tbit tbe^ had leason tobe- 

"lieve 1 was not at home when that placard 
was put up a(. mj door. Then, what am 

■ I here for r Is it for attending the con- 

• ferenee ipeethirg ? If -Uiat be a crime, 
then oFlbat^i^e \ plead gnihj. But I 
do not plead guilty to the foul efaarge of 

:r«aD0^ii«0^ ibr atttnding^ libat meeting. 

:>My.tdw)le tife gives dK be to aoj such 
charge. There is not a man that wouid 
be brought from Manchester but could 
give evidence, in that box, that I would 
never conspire to change the laws and 
institutions of the country, by force and 
violence. Gentlemen of the jury, I 
have as much reason to guard myself 
against such things as these as any 
man in the coun. I have a large 
family to provide for, and I trust I 
have the feelings which a father ought 
to have for his children. I should think 
myself unworthy of the name of man — 
I -should despise myself if I concocted 
schemes to sned blood, or bring about 
disorder or confusion in society. My 
feelings revolt from the idea of concoct- 
ing any private conspiracy to bring about 
disorder or confusion, or anything bad. 
No, my desire • always was to inspire my 
fellow men with feelings of brotherly 
love and affection, one man with ano> 
ther. I have always advised the adop- 
tion of peaceable means, for the purpose 
of effecting those changes which will 
so mould t-he institutions of the country, 
that protection may be given to industry 
as well as to that which industry creates. 
It is for this reason that I have taken the 
|)art I was able to take in the proceed- 
ings of the Chartist body. In M&uches- 
ter we have an agitation of a very strong 
and violent character indeed. I have 
seen there a band of ruthless ruffians 
parading the streete like military, with 
bludgeons in their hands ; hailing the po- 
lice as countrymen. These fellows sought 
to take ray life, — they sought to destroy mat 
semblance of protection left us by the 
laws. I have seen a moD of ruthless 
barbarians, who were panting for the lives 
^f their fellow-workmen, addressed by 



flw pdKcUBwn M Mwi f fa t ter , in tmut 
wcnrds i - *' Fcllow-countiTmen, do jfmt 
doty, and we wion't iBterfeie with yon."'* 
I have seen heads broken, «nd bloAd 
trickling down to the shoes of bmh 
whose heads were almost split by those 
ruthless savages, who were carrying ett 
this system of violende fiprr party parposes^ 
and party pnrpofies aloile. 1 bavet, ia 
many ^pses, risked my permnal surely 
for the purpose of restoring soch men to 
a more oroerly state, and bringing life 
and property, and the opinions of othen, 
into respect. After ail, I am airaignad 
here as a conspirator. Weti, be it w. 
Rely upon this, that no time ever wAl 
arrive— it is impossible to expect it— 
when the labouring classes will -sit down 
contented with slavery and starvation at 
the same time. It is impossible to * ex- 
pect that they will ever be contented in 
rags and wretchedness, while surrounded 
by the abundance and superfluitiea|th^ 
their own labour created. They will 
never be content to see these things con- 
sumed, even wasted by others, while they 
themsefves are wanting even the scantiest 
portion of that which they themselves 
created. In conclusion, I cannot say, as 
some have said, that I look with indif- 
ference to your decision. I do look with 
a great deal of anxiety to your decision, 
not only as it regards my persdnal safety; 
but on still more important grounds. I 
look with anxiety for your decision, be- 
cause I am satisfied that, from the nature 
and charltter of the evidence you have 
bad in tbar box, and contrasting that 
evidence with the lives of the men whose 
conduct you are here to investigate and 
try— considering the excitement that pre- 
vailed at the time of the strike — and that, 
after that conference which was talked 
so much about, the people returned 
quietly to their employn^^ as soon as 
they were allowed (for I Hm)en to know 
that in many instances, when they begged 



* The speaker here alludei to the Anti-corn 
law meeting in Stcphenson'a-aquare, in 1841, 
where the Iriah Uadgeon-men of the Anti-com- 
Uw League, and the Irish police, m the presence 
of Corn-law repealing migistnrtes, assailed the 
Chartists in a most hmtal and ferocious mannei|' 
.for daring to express their opinions on the ral^ 
lutions submitted to the'meetiDg. 
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to Ve dkiwti to return to woik, the reply 
wtij ''No; jour month is not np yet; 
Yoa ehdl have a month's hohday"). 
Belienng from the patient and kind at- 
tention you have paid to all that you 
heardy things irrelevant as well as re- 
levantf I am satisfied you will, hy your 
verdiety tell the Government and the 
world diat we are not those monsters and 
conspirators who wanted to hrmg ahout, 
hy confusion and disorder, a cnange in 
the institutions of the country. Thank- 
ing you, gentlemen, for your attention, 
and hoping you will give me that verdict 
of acquittal which I fully deserve at your 
hands^ I leave the case with you, hoping 



diat^ at Eflf^idiBieBi yoa irlH ght 
diat whieh yoo jut wmaA to ftwaid 
on this occasion. 

Mr. 0X:;0NNOR said he bdierod he 
was now the last of the defendants "who 
had to address die jury. 

The JUDGE asked if no other de- 
fendant wished to address the jury in hk 
oirn defence ? No answer was retamed. 

.Mr. O'CONNOR then asked his Lord- 
ship to allow the Court io adjourn to the 
following morning. 

The JUDGE at once consented, and 
the Court adjourned at half-jNurt 
o'clock. 
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TRIAL OF FEARQUS O'CONNOR, ESQ. 



AMD OTHERS. 



SEVEN T H DAY, 

Wkkmimy, Mtarek 8A« 1843. 



At nine o'clock, as soon as Mr. 
BARON ROLFE had taken his. seat on 
the bench, 

Mr. FEARGUS O'CONNOR rose 
and said, — May it please your Lordship ; 
centlemen of the jury ; before I enter 
into the consideration of diis case, allow 
me to add my meed of praise to that 
which has already been bestowed upon 
the manner in which this trial has been 
conducted from its beginning to the 
present moment Gentlemen of the 

Inry, we have no right lo complain ; we 
lave no fault to find ; and therefore we 
do not complain. I do not look upon 
this prosecution as an act of justice, or 
of leniency or mercy merely ; I go fur- 
ther, and say that 1 look upon it as re- 
gards myself as an act of grace* Gen- 
tlemen of the junr, after the evidence 
yon have heard, if your verdict upon 
that evidence were a verdict of guilty, it 
would not convey to the public mind of 
this countiy half that criminality which, 
]before this trial commenced, was attached 
to my character. Before this investi- 
gation commenced, the press of all parties 
teemed with the importance of the case ; 
that it was one little short of high treason, 
and that I, Fearsus O'Connor, was the 
prime mover in ue several transactions 
connected with it. I am weU aware that 
it is impossible for |ne altogether to re- 
move all those prejudices which for years 
have been engendered in your minds. I 
do not seek to perform such Herculean 
labour; but if you leave that box with 
lets prejudice against my character than 
you entertained when you first took your 
seats there, then will I have achieved a 
greater triumph than even your verdict 
of acquitid would give me. Gentlemen^ 



you have heard several of the poor de- 
fendants speak disrespectfully of your 
verdict — that is, disregardingly of it^ but 
they only comparatively duregarded it, 
but, gentlemen, if * I ^troy your pre- 
judices, though the law tells you that 1 
j ought to be found guilty upon the evi- 
I deuce, I shall hail your verdict of guilty 
! as a triumph. We are now .to come 
back, after wis long and rambling inves- 
tigation, to Uie consideration of the real 
question ; and out of the multiplicity of 
evidence thrown down before you, aU 
mixed together, it will be my doty^- 
though considerably relieved, however, 
in consequence of the analysis made by 
my Lorn — to endeavour to bring your 
minds back tp t]^:onsideTation of the 
real question. iflT prosecution of this 
kind, we may naturally suppose the At- 
torney-General, on bebialf ot the crown, 
would lay his whole case before you ; and 
that he would^ support it, not by such 
eridence as has been ffiven, but by the best 
that codd he adduced. I admit that the 
q>ening speech of the Attomey-Greneral 
was what that of a lawyer ana a gentle^ 
man dwayr should be; it was a very dif- 
ferent speech from what we have been 
accustomed to hear on suckvccasions ; 
but, taking it without cont4B, and by 
itself, it was the speech of a lawyer and a 
gentleman. I agree with the Attomey- 
ueneral, that an investigation was not 
only necessary, but indbpensable. After 
the state which it is proved to you this 
country was in for a considerable time, 
the Attorney-General would be justly 
charged with a dereliction of his du^, 
if he had not had this solemn inquiiy in a 
Court of justice^ . But another question 
follows that-T-wheth^ or not the right 
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parties are before you ; and that is a I defendants have been goiltj of that crime. 



question which wiH afterwards be sub- 
mitted to yjon. What la the nature of the. 



crime with whi^ we 



What is the reason that you, gentlemen, 
in the course of these proceeouigB^ hurt 
been compelled to confess yourselves 
somewhat puzzled with thirheap of con- 
spiracies, assemblies^ tumults, riots^ ai^ 
difTerent crime8^<«o miogkitogetbexthai 
his Lofdsbip has had considerable trou- 
ble in laying it before yo0 iai a ckwr 
manner — clear to me but not clear to you 
and the rest of the defendants — for there, 
has been a heap of charges so mixed up 
.together that it is impossible for any de- 
•iendant to jnstify himaelf against th^? 
^Then, they are iM>t more remarkable for 
die ^riod over which they range, — ewr 
bmciBg not less than two months, — tfian 
dbf. the various transactions to which they 
. jefer. If these transactions And charges 
had been brought before von in a legiti- 
mate way ; if rioters had been indicted 
lor riot ; if those who attended tumultu- 
.ouf and illegal meetings had been in- 
dicted ^T that o^nce ; and those guilty 
tof con^iracy U>t conspiracy ; then* gen- 
jX&Bam, your troubles would be limited 
.«nd ytOOT course contracted ; each defen- 
A^LUi would have known what he wasi 
icalled ttppn to justify. But naw, after 
iviving ferreted tl^i^gghant the whole 
iPnwoMyi having £]ff(^roduced their case 
before the magistrates, and having aub- 
atantiated it there by the witnesses they 
loalled ; there has not a single witness hy 
'Wihom lit wa^ si^slanliAtei in tbeiirBt in- 1 
jilanee {been produced in this cuonrt. We 
4ire £rsc eomimicted^ and then- there is ai 
MEWwbi^w^n ^hroiighogt the country! 
Jsa «v4d^nce^ we are first indicted, and 
Aan there is a crusade to aee whiot they | 
!C«n mke up ro substaMUate the charge. 
<!«ttspifa||. to speak of it first; what is 
it P A mmMe thuig, a (txci ; «ud the 
joaomenc panties combine to do an illegal 
4K^ or to do a legal act by«>illegal mieansi, 
idiat moment the crime i$ perleoied. h 
fdoea not nramre fwoi the ist of August 
jto the 1st ot October to complete that 
maa&. But it ha« beiHi thought desiiahle 
«»d natesaaiy t0 |MPove a variety of acts, 
jmA as illegal meeiin«, in order to juib- 
iPttfntiaie ^ chaifc of conspiracy. Now, 



>dbh^ei ? oompbaty agatnet aajr ^Nuty. Tbere 



His Lordship will tell you what amount 
of evidence i^ required by law to prove 



must not only be a common design, bat 
alaa. a. privity of that common design; 
and all the acts of the parties must be in 
purauance of that common design ; and 
ev^rjc cpnspixalor jnust ^ to the extent 
thaftlheuitherconifijratm^go, in the for* 
therance of that common desiflrn. This 
wiU bft laid before you by my Lord, and 
therefore it is the jnore unnecessary for 
me to dwell upon it at any cousiderable 
length. But let us see, m the first in- 
stance, how and by ^om the entire case 
is proved. The Attomey-Genenbl, in hia 
opening speech, said that the cbai^ 
against usu that of having attemptecl to 
/ome a change in the laws of this country 
by tumult and riot— by iumuli and rtof. 
Gentlemen^ thew might have been soma 
doubt as to the complexion which thi| 
prosecution bore, up to the period of the 
acquittal of Wilde. Hiere was a desixe 
on the part of the Crown to evade fhe 
evidence of their own witnesses on the 
part of the strike of labour. I could not 
discover, for the life of me, why the Crown 
sought to gloss this case, and to put a 
new &ce upon it; but when f found on 
the second day that the Attorney^Geneial 
admitted Wilde's innocence and con- 
sented to a verdict of acquittal, because 
he found he had not mentioned the Char- 
ter, then I came to the conclusion for 
ihe first dme that this was a political 
trial, and that the Attorney -General 
was determined, whatever the evidence 
might be, — no, not the Attorney-Geue* 
ral— let it not be supposed that I lay 
this at the door of {he Attorney-Gener^ 
but those who got up the eridence pre- 
sented to the magistcates in the &?) 
instauccj corroborating the Taet (hat It 
was A irbcike for wa|^->~none of "the 
witneaaes . who were broi:^ht before the 
magistrates hare been called here ; but 
a o^&Feni iolass of witnesses are now 
called hacplo nrcev&a cyn^j^letely di^renft 
CQWipiracy. That is an important fac|^ 
and one whifib, I trust, jmhi will bear in 
mind. Then« gentlemez^ we are ebaijget 
jidtb a<c<mpiracy.on lihe ITtb pf A^gmsC 
Upon this Wnch of the case, as I' u^ 



4IS it nscaads conspiracy, ihera is .nojiaMap injmediately concerned ifain aiMr 
Mi^iM yafi befcffe jKiu 10 pn>yB tbat fihe'i^tf^ w^ Miiftf\^Hm 
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ynth it. I am ciiltfged with hamff 

<3leniemtm of- the j«ay/ fiiete -M UttilM 
^%ofn. tliiBgi ; «nd> thaaks - tti Uie At- 
'timfr^eoenl, ktoA to ^thaC higeKuaua- 
*Bc»8 wlikh Ima inariMd Irii ehmcieit 
*4iccnigh hfp, ke> Mbro he eMDDMiieed 
ifae pmecBtiMi, or called tny «videtiee« 
acqiRtted me of «veTy charge I& liie 
imctment. Up fee the time of the «trfte, 
ke not only aequite ne of all GOgoizaace 
and ^rtietpatioii m it, hst he goes; 
fardier, and here honourahle teatSmony 
to die hct, that I hare imsled it. 
Qeaitemen, at the period I vemted it — 
-^e Idth of August — to which period 
the AttorBey«^enend hrings down his 
ebaracter of me, I imerled, innhe Aor- 
Cftam Star, an ai^cIe which strongly 
xncnlcaled the necessity of ohserring 
peace, law, and order; and that article, 
gentlemen^ was again .inserted in the 
Mnihem Star of Uie dOth of August — 
the Terr pnhlication whieh the Attomey- 
Oenerid has pat in eridence ap^ainst uie. 
Bat let ns aee what this consjMraey was, 
liow it was carried -on, and what aie- the 
' jocnmenis referred to in the opening 
-speech of the Attornjey-Oener^, ^nd 
afterward read in eridence, what they 
vdate to^ and what .their nature is; whe- 
ther justifiable and legal, or not Gen- 
tlemen, ypu have it in evidence from 
Ae two pdndpal witnesses for die Crown 
— fVom whom the poor d^fendaiits would 
not condescend to receive a character, 
1>Bt feh themselves dishonoured and 
lessened in their own estimation by 
Yeeeiviog a good character from those 
persons— these are the two men— ^the 
i^ameae youths, upon whose oaths 
.Xhis charge is attempted to be supported. 
What did we get out of them ? Finding 
the jcouutry in the state it was, according 
to their eridence. Who 'sfaould be here to 
pvove die case f Sliould it be left to the 
|>oiicemen, to the garbled reports of men 
who went out as spies »raen who were 
iseat out to prove eveiytihing connected 
especifiLQy with the Chartists, or should 

it ne proved by the genttemen who had spire ; diattaen laawm id hava- duaei^ 
an izuere^t in the preservatton of the sions among tbemselvos meet to Gombitto* 
|>eaee of the country f Wheie ia the OeatloBMn, ws 4td oombaia. ^- Whan 
xnayor of Manchester? Where is the bad men ooa^ife, good men nMst'com^ 
iMn^ghreere of Balfodl f When bine/' WoeoaihaMd; bnt,4is haabotti 
ai? tCs authorities? 5Vliaie aia the wctt^ohaaivedby alnghaadMM^/'^^Wf 



magistrates ? Where are the dldermen ^ 

Wbera 'ii . m tOfamiar :&Uv f /When 

ia BAr.MttQile ? Wiem^is<Cd«W«oi«Hf? 

Wheat iaGppcaln filai^f WhaM m^ 

ihaaa wht>aaw nfl, i«nd oanld hav^ spate 

to all f ,No where. The erova couU 

have ^Dfodaaed diem ; 1^ have £ri]ed : 

I shall do «o. The ovidanoe that 

should have been bipught to subslan- 

Uaia.th^ oaae, I shall. piodoce to answsr 

thocaae. Diisis an anomaly. Iliisia 

a4»barge of «onspiraey; the country ia 

^ but ia n slate of mvolutian; yet 

mind (as the Attomey-Oeawai: will tell 

yon in bis reply), wa ore not charged 

widi prnduciDg « Uoedy revoloiioii. 

No; but we am charged with a crime 

which, if I were gailty of, I ahould bluah 

to stand up -and 4eiend a^yMlf against it 

in a court of jnetioe. < 'TiMte is 8ome*> 

thing appidliBg to an honoumble mind 

in the cnaige of co^i^mracy ; it implies 

not only seereey, but die secKt machi- 

iiations of bad men to destroy sosne^ 

thing belonginr to good men : it is the 

UMNt dKHninaole of idl crimek But, 

i adc, where are those parties ? Tiu»y are 

no where. Then vfhat is proved by tha 

Siameae youths P This, that the delegate 

meeting was called two months before 

dbe strike took place ; we have it provad 

by Cartbdgt that^^as an open meeting ; 

and that a reporter^Himissed from my scT'- 

vice, and not reporting for my paper alone, 

but for the Btiiith SM««ittan,anaotherpa-* 

pars, was admitted. We have it proved, 

that there wastio interruption to any one; 

and this is si^orted' by the evidence of 

the first pollceBiaa. But when we ana* 

lyse tli# mets what do Griffin and Cart* 

ledge say P I admit that this meeting of 

delegates was projected two months he* 

fore; I admit that the delegates were 

diected two aMntftbf befoipe, and that it was 

to be held for the puifwio of .re^orgasis^ 

Inff the ehutist oonstitotion. We have « 

right to oaf conatitotion,ifl^gal; I would 

not si]q»port it if illegal. 'We also met to 

heal onr difievences. Here, in the first 

instance, yonnre askad to believe this, 

thai men, known todiftr, meiet to 
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T«r did ffood taen' meet far a.good pur* 
poM wi£oiit being diordoghly aeqiiaipted 
widi each other; and nereryet was diere 
an initance known of bad men uniting 
mnd co-operating for. a bad purpose with- 
out being thoroughly known to, and hav- 
ing entire confidence in, each other."?— 
That the Attorney-General won't deny. 
Then you have here, combining together 
in the character of conspirators, men 
known to be at variance with each other; 
you have a reporter dismissed from my 
service, and with a pique against me, re- 
porting not for me, but for other papers, 
preiserved in the meeting at my request 
After the character of some of the evi- 
dence; after the fact of the notes of 
the poticemen being preferred to their 
own recoUectioD^the notes* of one being 
taken in a fair legible running hand, 
while his elbow was jogged by the crowd, 
-^I did hope that the same character 
would have been preserved throughout 
the examination. 1 did think that if the 
notes of a policeman were better than 
recollection, the notes of a reporter, taken 
before be consented to become a witness, 
and therefore independent of bias and 
divested of that chaige now brought 
aaainst him, might have purged off much 
of the accusation nojd>rought against us. 
What was he exaflned upon ? His 
recollection. What did he say ? That 
he had full notes. He never was asked 
for the notes. In his depositions they 
were; here they are not. If. the best 
evidence that the case would admit of 
was to be produced, why were not the 
notes read ? If there was aught proving 
anything against the conspirators, it 
would be in the notes. It was said that 
their speeches were to be suppressed. 
They could not ^ suppressed from the 
notes; therefore, you must infer that there 



was nothing in the notes of Griffin whicv ness and secrecy of night, rolling alonsr 



would tell against the cons^rators; I 
have shown, that men must have con- 
fidence: in each other before they can 
conspire :' why, there was a youth 
amongst us, one of a deputation, to 
whom we refused admission as a de- 
putation. I sud, '' No, they shan't 
come in as a denotation, because that 
would be illegal ; ' but we got it out of 
Cariledge that they might come in as a 
portiim of the audience. You heard from 
GiilBn that he had two copies of the ad- 



dMs; iHM h»jenl oae to die aViitsawaii ; 
and, if there .w&ce anvthiBg agunat 
why did he pot send , a. repoit to 
,S^ie$maH^ Because it would not as 
his purpose. But fiis^ as to the Atlor- 
n^-Genersl. He confesses Uiat I op- 
posed the strike. Then you^ve only to 
deal with me from the 13th to the 17tii 
of August The Attom^-GenenJ, to 
far as I am concerned, lias limited the 
inquiry to that period. Now, you axe 
penecuy aware of the manner m which 
a charge of conspiracy can be got op. {t 
will be my duty,- gentlemen, to take off 
all the magic with which legal ingenoity 
has surrounded this char»e of coospiracv. 
Gentlemen, you have heard of awful 
practice^ of mysterious doings ; of the 
manner in which I travelled ;^-ao much 
so, that I thought I was one of an audi- 
ence listening to, and partaking of, some 
melo-dramatic performance. I looked 
for the properties, I looked for the scenerr, 
I looked for the masks, I looked for me 
dsmen, I looked for the blue fire — lor the 
torches* for the bayonets — for the swords 
and pistols, by which this conspiracy to 
upset the government by tumults was to 
be canned out Gentlemen, I went at 
night from London, by the lailway train, 
—with 300 other people, — as, I oeliere, 
did Sir James Graham, when he came 
hither the other night I then went in a 
cab by myself— because nobody else was 
going my way — to Mr. Scholeficld's. I 
went there at half-past five in the mom* 
ing,— because that was the time the train 
arrived in Manchester. I left my own 
house in my own carriage, and proceeded 
to the Victoria, Euston Square, and there I 
waited till the train was ready to start 
Gentlemen, I went in the Coupe with an 
officer of the Guards, — conspiring, of 
course,-— and there we went, in the dark- 



under the dark tunncu; there I heaia 
the rumbling of the wheels, and the echo 
of the conspirators' voices, dinning in mj 
ears (Laughter.). Then I amved at 
the scene where the conspiracy was first 
to be hatched f I arrivea early ' in the 
morning ; I slept till three in the a/lo'- 
noon ; I am never seen or heard of again 
till three o'clock in the noon-tide sun of 
an August day ; then I so conceal mysdf 
in a ci3> that all see me,and flock aroond 
me. They know me from fte Teiy ap* 
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peanmce c4 the cab; it vaaSlt of JmA^ 
-stontt; there is conspiracj in its look; 
its very wheels knock fii^ out of the 
stones ; it smells of nothing but Peterlpo ! 
'Hunt's monument! strike for wages! tu- 
multuous meetings ! riots ! turn out the 
bands ! and cariy the Charter by tumult 
and violence ! (Laughter). [This por- 
tion of Mr. O'Connor's address was aeli- 
rered in a subdued but perfectly audible 
tone of voice, analagous to wh(it is usually 
termed, " a playhouse whisper/' and well 
adapted for exhibiting the ludicrous cha- 
racter of the charge m conspiracy. The 
laughter produced in court was by no 
means inconsiderable. 1 I passed down 
to the Sherwood Inn ; because I was sent 
for. For what? To ascertain whether 
I would go to the tea-party that night. I 
go to the Sherwood Inn (Tib-street) in 
the most public part of Manches'ter ; a 
crowd gathers ropnd : I request them to 
disperse ; and I say, " Look out for a 
place where we can meet without being 
interrupted." I refuse to go to Carpenters' 
Hall for fear of the crowd. I see the 
effect of my first appearance in Man- 
chester; I leave the place; Iij|bandbn 
my intention ; I go to Mr. Schoiefield's, 
because he is an , old friend of eight 
tears' standing. Why ? Because I 
li^amed that the procession was put off; 
and I went there to join in puttingoff the 
meeting in his chapel also. Then I 
learned that he had completed the good 
work before me. I found that he had 
come from the printer's with the 
bill. Gentlemen, I am now stripping 
this conspiracy of all its technicahties, 
and yon will see which comports most 
with the truth, my case or the case 
of the Attorney-General. Mr. Schole- 
field came in, and showed me the bill. I 
clasped his hand, and said, *' Thank 
God^ but if I had known this, I need 
not have come at all." But, gentlemen, 
being there, was I, having been elected 
two months before for a specific purpose, 
-^was I even then to refuse to throw my 
weight, such as it was, into the scale, and 
f& endeavour, by the best- means in my 
power, to aid in turning this, which was 
fikely to be a disastrous strike,into a peace- 
itil agitation even for the Charter P — But 
to return, gentlemen ; I left in a cab, at 
^hree o'clock in the morning; I return at 
lialfpast threeo'olock to Mr. Schblefield's, 



andIamseennomoretillthel7th. On the 
17th we met. Cironmstances had arisen; 
which, from our politicid position, made 
it desirable. Recollect yon are not to 
find us guilty for that Let me now cau- 
tion you, gentlemen, if you think me 
guilty of too much popularity, find your 
verdict so. Say "O'Connor has too 
much popularity," if yoii think we ought 
not to have intinfeied, say so. But then, 
say that no other party in the state had a 
right to interfere in politics. Let the pro- 
hibition be general. We met ; the con« 
spirators met ; in the midst of tumult, we 
met at eleven ; we separated at half-past 
Ave, and had an hour and a half for din- 
ner ; so that we were four hours sitting 
in conclave, conspiring against the peace 
of the countiy. We passed^a iesolution ; 
we passed an address. Now take that 
resolution. What did we get from Cart- 
ledge P That it was the ch|M«ct^ of eveiy 
resolution that was passed relative to the 
Charter, and especially the words, "That 
we wish to continue the struggle, until 
the Charter becomes the law of £e land." 
" Stmgffle," says the Attorney-General, . 
" what does that mean P" Why, what does 
an election struggle mean P What does any 
struggle mean P What does a. struggle in 
the house of commons mean P Does it 
mean that the parties catch each other 
by the throats and strangle each other P . 
No ; it means that they are to " contest; 
contend, and stand together." This re- 
solution — this all important resolution, 
this awful, this damniug resolution, this 
dark-lantern resolution, what did it refer 
to P That we were to have the^ Charter 
then P No such thing ; but that we were to 
continue, not the strike, but the struggle,' 
till the Charter became the law of the 
land. " Then," says the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, " this is a tumult, a riot ; this is 
not legal means^ I admit (says the At- 
torney-General) that you have a right 
to contend by peaceful means, but not 
by tumultuous meetings." Now^ gentle- 
men, there is no one in this Court more 
anxious and wilting to receive a proper 
definition of the law, on all matters con- 
nected with agitation, and with public 
meetinffs, and political movements of 
every description, than. I am inyself)^; 
Nor,' genjQemen, do I consider that I- 
can produce to you a higher audloiiCy ' 
than the Attoniey*Geiieralhimself as to 
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Mat Jms co94tMote % t^ mn l timm. mmt 
19^- ^ dau't a«k yon. to taJw tb« Uup 
from m^. geoileoMB.^ i hav0 Mtaried 
n^ore public meeting than aaj fluui 
liviDgj^orthat ever lived belbre iii% jhuI 
I WM never ebai^vd wilh. pausing, a 8i»< 
gle breacli of the peace: I bave eCtejD 
sto{^d iu But bear what ths AuonM^- 
Geueral cooaiden a tuaiultuoua meeting, 
In addressing the Court at Newpoct, 
u|>on an important tsansaetioOt this was 
hi# opiidon as to what eonstitutea a t»r 
pultiKMis meeting &*^" Gen(lemeu» the 
kw camnot be altmd by the coaMlacI of 
those who are ceUf d upon to obey it ; 
and 1 make that admisaion to my Lorde 
upon the benob» because^ in the few r«> 
marks that J^a^ about to* malie. upon 
this part of the case^ I do n«ob mean to 
say that any change of the law has oe^ 
c)irr^ by reaeqi^ of the is^axed diedpUne 
of soeiety that has prewilad (pt sonia 
dipe.past. But I do mean to< sa^r thta 
dis^ctlv> that fisoDL what baa aotoaUy 
tak^n place* from, that ao&ttfA, ka» keet^ 
p9rmUUd, perhaps, gf ntlflOien» in aeme> 
instances evmt MmoUM0dt^ a very dif-* 
fipent estimaiy>n ia to be held of public 
meetings^ ay, gentlemen, tmd mmun sf 
aimned mewUtigi^ fBom* thati which m^t^ 
hiwe been formed, sometwenii^ op thii^ 
yeamago, and that the objecs>and tb» 
i|lieMM>D of the paAtea may jnetty ro^^ 
ceive, at the close of the y»or 1839, etcon* 
8|ruction far move. favoiBahla.lhaii>. peK- 
bapif could fairly have been eoneeded 
in. earlier periods of the bisfarf of diie 
o^imtry» that vou and !«!• familiaawiitk 
£^ I donoigeoaok tovery remAte.peripdek 



kinjgfei9# ditive &miliarlj we tsift of a 
petition hjaoi 500,000 fitting, me^ 
Gemlemen* I say no mars vpoxt this 
psiatybntlcall i^Mnyon to remember 
tbsse tiansafitions when yon come to de* 
liver your verdict on the guilt' or the 
innocence of the prisoner. And^ let it 
be «ndeESfood» that so far aa pennissioD, 
if not actual enconraaement, has besn 
afibrded to soch. proceedings, Uiat it would 
be most wiJASt to use the same measure 
that was formerly in use ae to the 
motives of pactiea» It would not be 
justice to weigh in the same scales as 
were formerly used, the transactions about 
which you are nmkinginquiiy ta^ay." 
Gentlemen,, we have only te come from 
1839 to 1843, and give us an estenuon 
of the rule the Atcomey-Genecal haa 
made, and,, by the rule of dutee, g^ve na 
the benefit of one-third greater lelax- 
ation upon his construction of the way 
in which the character oi pufafie meei- 
mg^ ought to be ystimalpd. The ASr 
toniey-Geneml told the jdrjr» at Blon* 
mouta, that, the fieimm Bill baa aliefed 
that chMagterof those meeliags; that 
anned-^roa. had paJMod un^iinished^ 
'that they had hem of netitiens. fiota 
500,000 fightiiu men in theuster king- 
dom, and uatua Penal Code had beea 
raiaatsd ; bnt. the* political code had beea 
krotemporaneously made more stringenL. 
Bnt what 8eQ;s, the Atmmey-GeneraL 
now? That we have been guilty o£ 
iattempting ta up^t the consdtation^ 
land to produce, a change, in the hurai 
of thia GOuntiyj|.by tuniidtnQoe>meetinap». 
Then I give you the character of what 



Then the Attorney *GeBeral,inr OIde^ V^ jthose tMpultuooa meetinfts are. But let 
hie explicit in lajiing down the Maart'^W* jus ' see: whether or lio> this, comes, late^i 



ua.; well knowing that thoaepnooeeding^ 
i^uld be spread througl^ut die lea^ 
and bmuith of the land ;. Wi knowing] 
that they would esti^bhsfar the ciianioi«s; 
of public meetii^^. goes^ tfaKMigb- Uie 
detail of thai larg^ public meeting,, held 
in London, oi the tradei^ of 200,000 
penoiis, and he showa that not oaa-of 
them were punished, and then ha eon-* 
cbadMy '' Gendemen„under. tbeuame^f 
agitation« what haa not been done almost^ 
isdeverir town and in evoTy comer of thia 
kingdom P And if w$ psssi and, gen- 
deiaeB^ I shall de this Ugbtly* because I 
doi it relootantlvf^-if we pass for one 
moment, and take a glahce at the sister 



and with, a bad^iflCBee^ and if ihere i* 
(mdef^ndendy. ofwhat, we learn bam 
the. acoiitlal. of Wilde,, and the mioah 
a ssifflMW for il^ awfthinn; more Initin^ 
atitha bottomr of thia trial Ton recemr 
<evide»fia. IwEe^ but theie am atibac. 
Bourcea &om which yon reodve evi- 
dence^ Ton take the lawa. from liia. 
ieg|slatare,.as.passed by Lordaand Con*' 
knons,. and assented to by the Monazck. 
Aiayon.not.boand>then, en a fiariosyJP 
tcansaction.of this kind». where menr ift» 
the Upper House, ^of rank and mnpcc^ 
menin thet Lower. House (^mdtmeu/i^ 
tiona of weakh-and nroiwr^j 
not bound to take the tmcc 
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•pini«i# oLsvlt/k kigh ^Hithi»ilgi.Mi t^ } oonntiysien. apoft tbe Kttle dama^ ttni 



tordifr and Cpimapoa ? holt tei a^e ivkit 
Ibcv are* K gi«)e yait tb« Bana- af ifai 
bighesi^ lM«^ and gMOtesc mtft bi ihiB,.6r 
ao^ other oourury; I giyio ^um tka mbm 
of Um mast flai^bad: mtm, tafao liim foi 
all w aU^ that Engbttdcan qomt produoa* 
I maob differ mm, hico in politka^ 
bee I think thevfr 10 tto|» ia this- coualvr^ 
SQcb another man* with and^ 4k«iacha-» 
fijcal head> sutk eompMbeottOfD, socb n 
power of mind) aa. Lord BiiMifbaia^ 
and what doea ha aajp ? The^ltortiej-^ 
Gpeneral haa aoughi to dii^e- na ouli o^ 
my coune: he anU tall yaii that the 
Ma of another party are ao^ aota^ thai 
wa caa justify owselvea upon* Lord 
Broughani sa^a*. " Triaia^ ara> aboui to 
taha piece ^ but X hone tha partiea I ha.fe 
chatged wdl be celfea upon to answer am 
&ose trials." They haro aoaght to make 
Load Biooghaae a madman^ Would to 
God I wen siueb a madimm ! Was that 
Iba speech of a madmaa ? Mio : it waa 
gi^e» upaa hia kiMwledge of the dootnne* 
of the lav of preeumptmiK Then let tis 
aa0 wihelber th^ House of Lovia aod) th» 
Hones of Comlooiiii agne&Hpo& oMtfaiiig. 
It ia an exinetofdiiiary ftuct^; but ao. h is^ 
and you are oogniaant of il<«^[Tha A^ 
twDey^vaiieiial was quittsug- the coast 
famponirily.] BalbaetheAttoniey-Geiief* 
xal goes, spc«king of the prese^l have lua< 
apt£K)rity> ia the aaost un^ualili^d isa»-. 
msr, fot sayiilf that the-steteQiant impatadt 
to hu& in the papeiys* that he said ia the^ 
House of Comnons that he was eomiag 
down here to proeecute " the* leading and 
most important oflender>" is uot eoereet^ 
The Attoraey-Qeneral assnies ine. tha^- 
he never used one word of It Ctentle- 
men^ this will moke you oautiotts about 
receiving the reports of poikenien. All 
the piq)enH altbougb repeeied by dtfiensnt 
refO&amr^ti» BprM, the. 7*Jiatef^ tha 
Mmrmng Okf^miohp and. the. .AfanMii^/ 
Ai90tii$eKr*^vJi feponted'itin'the aaiae. 
wavd«4 Tba^ Aktemey'^jveiieml never^ 
spake thtm^ end< he* has autberiised^ne 
Ut ciiatcadiot thank. The Atiomey^Gcne-' 
raliiafbei^iaietepnaBeDtad; audi believe 
it» for^thia/ssaaoa^beetuse reporters upon 
sopae papers. ^^ often, esohange their 
96pi, and it tm^ happen ^tfpartof the 
seme speecb ji^jiL W reported for tha 
fhui^ papera by one and the same indivi-< 
dual. Lord stanhope congratulated his 



had^been dimeto propeuty, and none to 
lilai LerdSrougfaaiD, together with othersy 
chaives the league with being the caaeaof 
the distarbance ; Mr% Waker charges the 
poor-law as being the cause ofcba distur- 
banoes; the league aad Mr. C<^«a 
charge th* landlecds as being the cause 
of the dfieUnbance ; Lord Francis £ger«- 
ton chaigas the AntL-com-law League 
with <»iginatii>g the disturbance, and 
ediera hnvechai;^ i^t upon the conserve* 
tives of LancashixOj Here is aa extraor* 
dinavy thing-y six partiea in tite field; 
lords: and comnsoaers charge five differ* 
etkt sources with being the cause of these 
discorbancea; but no one. except the At- 
torney-General, chaegel^the Charttscs. 
Uiitil this trial took place> yoa heard . of 
no charge against the Chartists. Yois 
hawe hewd fsoaa those parties that they 
severally charged one another, but nO'Ona 
but the Actomey-Genend charges. :}'tiie 
Cfaanistst Ah 1 but tiisfe is semetibin^ 
still more aKtraordioaary in this mosf ex«* 
tnoi&aaiy ease. The gendemoa who 
got ap-this ease fo£ the proaecution^ re- 
minda ma. of a fine old haoter, which 
raquked a saddle wide inthe guUe^ full 
in the seat and eomfortahle to ride on* 
The hone died; bnl the aaddle was s<> 
cood that t^ huntang gentlemanr went 
down into the market with die saddle to 
find another horse* that it would fit So-, 
it was wiA the gentldnttn who got up the 
case for ^e pneseention. He went down 
into die mannfecturing distrieta, with his 
saddle to find who it wonld fit! He» tried 
it upon thetXicague ; bot^ndng that^tli»- 
ChariisU had the broadest shoulders^ 
and that it fitted them best» he placed 
the: saddle upon their backs and gir* 
thed it fast upoft tbem.--«(laughimr.>-*<- 
A case iras gone intn before the magis* 
trates Mora the teamed gentleman un^ 
dertoek to get, ii» the caaa ler the CtowOb 
Upon that ca>e4faa ntngis&<ateatheBMelTe»j 
wbo wew meet int^nsied in^ preaervi&g 
tbe peaee>.gp^e«ddenoevead they broagjit-. 
that evidence to aobs^ntiate their eaaar: 
before themselFm^ The gendemaa wiho^ 
came aftarv^rditf went to the mups-! . 
trateai to^ the parties who, got up the smT 
ease^ and pmpoted bis sliding 8cnle4 hex 
allowed those wttBesses wbogaiw eindflMtt> 
b^re the q:iag^strates to elide off> aildfals 
an entirely new batch of witnesses, fare 
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and except the Siamese yonths. That 
was the character of the consjnracy, and 
D(mr we come to the resoludoD. That 
resolution speaks of a straggle.* Terrible 
word. What a struggle the tones had 
with the whigs dnring the last ten years ! 
What a violent struggle they shall have 
in the next ten years, if I can accompluh 
it, until they do justice to the people; 
that is, according to my notion of jusUce; 
not by violence. I am not a conspirator : 
I never have been ; and what is extraor- 
dinary, after all the piUaging, ransacking 
and searching without .search warrants, 
alter all the breaking into houses, — I 
beinff the great conspirator, —not a line is 
found in any man's house affecting me. 
Where was' the red box then-^where was 
then ihe red ^|^ of patches picked op 
here and there, and which box I would 
fecommend the Crown to send to the 
Cbmese Exhibition. Not a mgle letter 
is found, notwithstanding all their re- 
searches, against me. Why ? Because I 
never was a conspirator, and never wrote 
a private political letter to any man in 
my lite. 6ut what does this resolution 
do P . It approves of those who were 
turning out of work remaining out, till 
they got the wages they turned out for. 
Then we come to the address. The 
Attorney -General says it recommends 
the Executive Address. What if it dt>e8 P 
There is nothing in that. Lord Chatham 
approved of the defection of America, and 
of the American declaration c( independ- 
ance : a great many men, high in autho- 
rity, approved of America separating 
herself from England. ' Was that con- 
piracy P But we are said to be acces- 
sories after the fact in the riots. I should 
wish to have some better definition of 
the law. I don't understand what an 
accessory after a riot means. Does the 
Attorney-General mean to say it is an 
overt act of conspiracy ? Does the Attdr- 
ney-General - mean to say, that, if a 
man goes to a riot or a fight, and two 
days aiflerwards returns and tells his asso- 
ciates that he saw two parties engaged in 
a riot, does that make him an accessory P 
I doTi*t understand the law, gentlemen, 
if approving of that which I have a right 
to approve of makes me a conspirator. 
I nW come to an important fact The 
trades' resolutions are spoken of; the 
trades' papers are seized ; the trades' 



address was passed in the iace of the 
masistrates ; we referred to them ; wb 
aid we rejoiced that the trades, after bo 
long a struggle against us, had come out 
for the Charter. But recognition is no 
proof of conspiracy ; his Lordship wiD 
tell you that ; and also, that every man 
in that conspiracy must have consented 
and joined in one common deasffn to the 
same extent as the others. I bdieve the 
Attomey-Greneral will not deny, that 
every man in that conspiracy must have 
consented to the same extent Then 
as to those, addresses and resolutions, 
I examined Cartledge at some leneth; 
Griffin not at such a length ; and why ? 
Because he had n6t sworn to one word 
contained in his depositions ; because the 
Attomey-Greneral was afraid of testing 
Griffin's memory too much, apprdiensivc 
that he would not stand cross-exandnsk- 
tion ; and, to my astonishment, and the 
astonishment of the Court, the man who 
appeared before the magistrates to sup- 
port the weight of the case, was let down 
of a sudden, without proving a nyt hing at 
all, except what made for us. What was 
the evidente of these two men as to the 
character of the meeting? The Attor- 
ney-General cannot get over it. If they 
take their evidence aeuhst me, theymiit 
also take it for me. What did Cafftlcoge 
say ? That he had attended hundreds of 
meetings, and had never heard me say 
one word at variance with the duty of a* 
good subject. I asked Griffin, and he 
said the same. I ask you, could Griffin's 
notes tell against me when Griffin's tongue 
told you (knowing these notes), that there 
was nothing against me P llien I am 
seen with Dr. M'Douall and Leach, a 
very natural consequence of our both 
being delegates. Leach was no delegate 
at an. He merely formed one of the 
audience. Railton also was ihtsre. He is 
here as a defendant, but he was not present 
at the conference as a del^ate. He was 
admitted as a stranger, and had notfaibg 
whatever to do with what was going on. 
I now come to speak of the Executive 
Address, which the delegates described 
as " a bold and manly address." In the 
year 1843 am I to be convicted because 
of thatP Is that an offence, eitfaer at 
common law cr by statute P Am I ta 
be convicted for saying that that is " a 
bold and manly address." If I wished 
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to go fortbcTx migbt I not have adopted 
diat address ? But I did not ; nor am I 
in any way connected with it ; for it is 
proved to be in the hands of the printer 
tOl ten oclock ;. I am not in Manchester 
at half-past ^ve that mominff, and not 
out of my l)ed till three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Having laid before you^ gen- 
tlemen, the manner in which the con- 
ference was brought toge^er, just let me 
see what we did at that conference, inde- 
pendently of what is given in evidence. 
ilow are you to learn that ? From con- 
jecture, and conjecture only. But, having 
failed to get the whole trutn out of Griffin, 
I am obliged to do what the crown ought 
to do, to make patchwork of their evi- 
dence, and show that they have not a leg 
to stand on. They put me with rioters to 
make me guilty of riot ; with men who 
have attended illegal meetings that I never 
saw, to make me guilty of that offence ; 
they put me with men of all descriptious, 
as they call them, in order to prove me 
guilty of all sorts of offences. But I am 
not proved to be a party to any riot/ 
tumult, or conspiracy, or of attending 
illegal meetings. x ou will ask what 
were the address and the resolutions of 
the trades* delegates, those resolutions 
will be sent to you, and you put your 
own construction on them. 2^ or 350 
in number were disturbed in their sitdnffs, 
and their papers were taken, and me 
address which they had adopted. You 
will ask what that address ana those reso- 
lutions were. You will ask why Tthe 
magistrates being m possession df tneir 
adoress and resolutions) they are not now 
before the court ? Those' aie questions 
you cannot get over, but must ask your- 
selves. Every witness on the first four 
days proved this important, this vital 
fact; though the Attorney-General, or 
rather, gentlemen, I would say, the {prose- 
cution, did not see the drift of my ques- 
tions. Every witness, on being ques- 
tioned as to the time when the violence 
ceased, and peace was restored^ swore 
that it was al)out the 20th of August, 
about the 20th — mind that, gentlemen ! 
My character is established to the 13th. 
I am not an ordinary man. I am only 
obliged to prove character every Satur- 
day night ; and the same article in the 
Northern Star of the 13th, which won 
the good opinion of the Attomcy-Gene- 1 



ral for its powerful recommendation 16 
peace, was again printed in the St^ of 
the 20th ; and that was the paper which 
announced the meeting of the conference ; 
and from that day peace was restored ;' 
the conspirators had done their work. 
That will DC proof of something which the 
Attorney -General cannot gel over. What 
is conspiracy ? It implies secrecy. What, 
then, is the charge? Secrecy. What is 
the proof? Publication. — (Laughter.) 
That is not the charge of an orainar)' 
conspiracy. II they had done that, they 
might have put 2,000 or 3,000 in the in- 
dictment if they liked ; but they charge 
us with a conspiracy wherein our trans- 
actions were to be kept private, because 
they would not depend on Griffin, who 
was discharged for giving wrong reports 
of the Chartist meetings. And then they 
rely on this address ; which does what r^ 
Recognises the address of another body. 
Gentlemen, suppose a meca commits a 
very bad act; no matter how bad, and 
suppose I direct attention to it as bold 
and manly. Suppose one man meets 
three men on the highway, and blows . 
their brains out^am I accessory to the.mur-^ 
der if I say that it was a bold and minfy . 
act. Would you say I was a conspi^-- 
tur P Apart from these technicalities, iake 
all and not a pirt of the evidence into 
your jury box ; take no part of the evi- 
dence by itself, but take the whole 'toge-- 
ther and see d^e effect they produce, and 
that they were intended to produce ; note. ^ 
that every speaker afterwards recommend- 
ed a return to labour. Gentlemen, you - 
cannot hold 9'e up as a conspirator; I' 
know thai 1 deserVe' the character of' 
being a peace maker, I know that you - 
will not refuse me credit for it Gentlemen* * 
of the jury, we have that evidence so fuH; ' 
conclusive, plump, and genuine, that even ^ 
the prosecution for the last day could not - 
contradict it. The Crown, seeing what 
I was driving at, said, " This won't do ;- 
we must beffin to look at the date on. 
which the disturbance terminated — we-' 
must endeavour to prove that the outbreak 
continued for. a con^derable time after 
the publication of the executive placard, 
and the article which appeared in the 
J^orthem Star" The Attorney -General 
had borne testimony to my characterup to 
thel3ihof August " Oh !" said they, ''the 
disturbances lasted five weeks after that*** 
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They.,look a respite, th«y bad Sunday ^or | watch far Feaigus O'Connor^ and knoir- 
breatiung time, and they asked themselves ing that there was to he a tecret ib«bI- 
why this Question was put to every witness, lug, and knowing, also, that Feaigiit 
Here is ibe .S/ar of the. 20th, and there OX7onnor was at that meeting — luive 
is proof that all crime #as ceasing at we any proof that this policeman xe- 
that^ period. "That won't do," said ported to the magistrates where they 
they, " we must cany on diis conspiracy might find this grand conspirator, who 
a litde further.'* Then £h§y*gDt a new was conspiring for the destruction of aH 
batch of witnesses, they procured fifteen the property in the country. Talking of 
fresh witnesses, some of whoitoi were con- the nestructioh of property, what say the 
fined in LHncaster CaStle. I ask where men of property of all parties ? Tbey 
was Luke M'Dermott, and all the others, say that it makes them rejoice more in 
whose names were on Ae back of the the name of Englishmen than ever, fo 
indictment? I have been told that think that these people had so muck 
M'Dermott was in the felon's cell, powter in their hands, and used it so 
These are the kind of witnesses they liava' mildly. It has been said in the House 
been ferretdug out to get up this case of Lords, and in the House of Com- 
against us. Now we come to ana- mans— it has been re-echoed aiid re- 
Ivse the evidence. Let us hear how peated trough the press, that tbcsB 
they opened this case for the conspi- coold have been no conspiracies at tbe 



racy. HOdyard [Bell] a policeman, 
swore he was at Mr. Scholefield!s at 
nine o'clock •n tbe morning of the 
16th, and that he went there because 
I was there, and it was to be a secret 
meeting. 

The JUDGE :— Is Aat so ? I shall 
look. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— I diink it will be 
in your Lordship's recollection that he 
swore he watched me. He swore he 
w^nt there, because he heard that FVeargus 
0/Connor was there, ana that thi^re was 
to be -a private meeting. The trades* 
meeting was dispersed by the auihori- 
ties. There were two meetings, gen- 
tlemen, tbe trades' delegates, and the, 
conference delegates. Never aQow these 
two to be mixed up, (he one with the 
other. On the 16ih tbe trades* meeting 
was routed and dispersed, and on the 
same day this policeman was sent to 
watch me. 

The JUDGE :— Jamfcs Hlndley— 
is that the person ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— No, my Lord— 
Bell, the policeman. 

The JUDGE:— li is of no conse- 
quence. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:- tie went thett, 
he said, because he heard that I was to 
be there; and that there was to be a 
secret meeting. Now, did he report 
that to the authorities^ fie kneiv that 
tbe trades' meeting of delegates w^ 
dii^iersed ; but, in this disturbed siale of 
^ tovfn, did the policemah, ^tl to 



bottom of tliis, because the working- 
classes appeared to havie so tborongh « 
veneration for propetty nf all descrip« 
tions, and fbi- life. Why, mamj penoDs, 
actually star^nng.^ went amongst those 
whom they saw likely toln^k && peaces 
and checked them. That fact we faavtt 
indisputably proved at the commence- 
ment of the evidence ? This ndictmeiit 
runs ovtsr with a continimndo; so that 
there is no power to separate things. 
The defendants have no pom*er to justify. 
This indictment was laid, as never was 
indictment laid before. If we wisra 
indicted for exti^ively taking money, or 
for assault or battery, we might set up 
an aiibi ; but here we cannot meet the 
charge, we are so mixed up togedu^. 
But what is the first evidence of oot- 
break ? That Mr. Bayley 's mill stopped. 
There was «no riot up to that time ; 
although the Attorney-General goes 
back to the 26th July; for he is not 
satisfied with including two months in 
this all-etnbracing indictment. On 
that day a meeting was held, but 
it was adjourned; out, he says, the 
adjottiiied meeting never took place* 
Then he goes to ^he 8th of August, ami 
provcslbat inaH tliese outbreaks Baykf 'a 
tnen, -^ho were tli^ Grst that were (Ua- 
ttiisst^d from their \vetk, took the lead anA 
headed theprocessions. The men who took 
part in this, were ndt man that I headed ; 
but the men who were told by their mas- 
tei-s to go and plajr for a month. Tbei^ 
is the commencement, there the sett M 
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Mmmth tke cMKre»4UBd ctvse of the con- 
itrioo. Tbej mte uini«d aut liy their 
anilen; tbey are theli -seen at the head 
ioi^mry processioB ; they (breed out ihe 
«dMns. PiUing's addness y oa lieard, gen- 
ikmen. I wish I had not heard it; I 
ipiaklbeCoanhad not heardit; I wish 
there had not heen a nece«dty for hear- 
ing it His ctae was the case of thoiH 
MBfb sad teok of thausands^ and those 
SMB wfaa are stricken — unnaturally 
flfticken'— become themselves conspirators, 
in the purpoee of keeping up the price of 
Ijhoiff own labour. Then you have had 
-A tfaoie*de(endanl6 before yon ; you have 
<M9n ihoir demeanour ; you have heard 
Aux defences. Out of so many speeches 
joa must ha?e discovered what was inge- 
oiums and what was disingenuous. I ex- 
#acted a good chavacter for those who 
li«ie known lo them, irom the principal 
wknesBes. The defendants were not 
obliged to vmfot it You have learned 
irom them silnvhat ihey say are the facts; 
4md, although not given in the form of 
evidence, yet, asdiscrimihating and -dispas- 
eiOBAte men, put it altogether and see wh^- 
•Iher or no ont of the lump you can educe 
'ife truth. Chiof Justice Tindal has spoken 
tothiaGaae* He has very properly made a 
diAinctiQn between a mountebank and a 
"gft dons poMoian. He has told the coun- 
'^, Cbaty if a auui eonsdentiously and zea- 
•levtlyexprBsses hb opinions, though he 
•aMT past the prescribed limits of the law, 
•«liu his Opinions are to be respected. Chief 
Justice Tindal did not teU the people that 
they were to respect what was illegal, but 
'that the opinions of a man, however 
varmiy they might be avowed, if they did 
flot absolutely go b^ond the law, vrme 
^ be honoured as ^ conscientious con- 
'«ictions of the -map who uttered them. 
"Oflntlemen, if I were adced, vhich party 
dn the country has been the most violent, 
i aight be dit|K>sed to allude to one 
^hose writings and speeches were pro- 
flDoently before the public ; but, as my 
' nbjeet is not to make out a case for pro- 
woution against any party, I shall abstain 
^fiom any further reference to such a 
topic. I have stood in a more prominent 
position d»an any public man U>r the last 
ten years in England ; and if I were to. 
ask for a character ibr zeal, if ihe forms 
ofMquette will admit of it, but they will 
'Mly i might aay that I blid ihe honour 



of sitting with Jiis Lordship (Mi 

Koire*) for itree years in the 1 

Commons, and with the Attorney 

for three jy'ears in the House of Co 

and, dunng that period, 1 think 

say I was as zealotis a politiciai 

entered that House. I nave bee 

the House of 'Commons for near 

years, and during that period 

spent more than 12,0007. of i 

money in advocating this cansi 

here I must rejoice, that I am ab 

this in this court of jnstice, in i 

sence of those who know me b 

know every transaction of my life 

I have an opportunity of g 

triumphal^ rd'utation of ihe palir 

sions of tnose who have insinuate 

have been induced to pursue thif 

and give an impulse to this cao 

peouniary and interested motiv) 

although the Attorney-General, 

opening speech, said it mildly, yi 

same time most pointedly, that II 

sued that course because of some 

or "benefit I expected to derive fi 

connection with the Korthem Sia 

tlemen, I never received a farthing 

fraction of a farthing, |roib any i 

anything in connection with the C 

I never travel at the expense 

Chartist body ; I never defended 

at the expense of theChartistbody; 

received a fraction of their money; 

often paid hundreds of pounds i 

funds ; and I am so delicate on tl 

I never attend an3rwhei*e as a gu 

I do not insist on paying for m) 

and, to support their objects, 

sometimes paid as*mnch as' 10/. 

for a meeting, Gentlemen, I sha 

my clerk, and other witnesses, 

box, to produce my character ; an 

from making money by that ex 

nary .golden thing-r-the ^orlker^ 

I came to' it a rich man, and I an 

poor man. t have spent a fortune 

canse. I am represented as a ] 

trafficker. The whole tone* of th 

has been to show, that I nsed the N 

Star to excite the people, in o 

make it a medium of pecuniary p 

myself. Gentlemen, 1 am not 

with that; I have got t^ witne: 

Ireland, and I will give you w 

racter from those who have kno 

from a c'hild j and you will discov* 
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before ever I hid the NarAem Star, I 
carried into practice that which has 
beeiit and still is, the theory of my 

Srinciples. You will find that I have 
evoted my whole time and money to 
the cause of the poor ; not to a mere lip 
service ; but I have been, for years to- 
gether, paying as much as £20 a week to 
support people made paupers by oppres- 
sion. And that is the reason I rejoice in 
this trial. I think I have shown my zeal. 
If I were a person, from pliancy of dis- 
position, capable of being moulded into 
a political mountebank, I might have had 
£50,000 for my services ; but I refused 
it as I would now refuse £100,000 if it 
would purchase me your acqdktal, if you 
were not convinced of my innocence. I 
use this as an occasion of triumph. I 
scorn to be bought and sold. I shall never 
sell my principles to any party whatever. 
A trafficking politician ! Wh^ such has 
been the pecuniary gain which I have 
derived from the agitation in which I 
have been engaged, that I have sold 
landed estates — have sold as much as 
£1000 worth of timber— to aid the caUse ; 
I have sold an estate bringing me in 
£350 a year psdd to the dav ; I have 
conducted thirteen contested elecdons in 
Ireland entirely at my own expense; 
never eating a dinner at the expense of 
the*candidate : in attending elections in 
Ireland, as agent, I was entitled to my 
iees; but I never received a single farthing. 
That was before I had the Korthem Star* 
You, gentlemen, may think this unim- 
portantrbut I will establish my character, 
A^'hich is of infinitely more ipiportance 
^0 me than any of the technical forms of 
Law with which the Attorney-General is 
suiTounding me. My character, gentle- 
men, is the more important to me, seeing 
the manner in which I. have been held 
up to public odium by those who, having 
no principle of their own, are ever ready 
to impute dishonesty to others. I tell 
y oft it is not from poor men that I collect 
funds; I do not take the pence out of 
the pockets of those who have but little 
for themselves ; I did not take a farthing 
out of the defence fond in 1839 ; on the 
the contrary they owe me £280 ; for I 
was their treasurer : I kept the account; 
I balanced it, and there remains a debt 
of £280 due to me. GenUemen, I ad- 
vanced a thousand guineas out of my own 



pocket when Mr. Frost was tried, before 
a single pennv was sabscribed by th^ 
Chartist body tor defraying the ezpemeft 
of his defence. I have never allowed «. 
Chartist to be prosecuted, without flying 
to the rescue, and thus testing my priii*>- 
ciples by my example and my practice. 
Then you have heard of my popukrityv 
If this be a crime, find me goiUv of 
popularity if you please. But with all my 
popularity, where is my ofl*ence ? Where 
IS my name mentioned, except bv the- 
cracked-man. One man said he looked to- 
Bronterre O'Brien, Feaigus O'Connor, 
and Dr. M'Dooall ; but that wa^ not evi^ 
dence. Another man said I was going (e 
Manchester,and several letters wereproved, 
but none of them contained the name of 
any one of the grand conspirators. From 
the 1 7th of August, no act of mine is 
proved to be connected with the grand 
conspiracy — not a single act. The At- 
tomey-Generars going t<^ prosecute ub, 
and his acquittal of Wilde, shows that 
we are indicted for advocating the Char- 
ter. Now a nice question will, arise beie 
as to whether or no we are to take the law 
as to the legality or illegality of oor prin- 
ciples from so high an authority as the 
Attorney-General. ; and the question for 
you is, whether the Attomey-Greneral ac 
Monmouth is to declare those principles 
legal, and then to come to Lancaster, and 
prosecute us for the same thing. He will 
say, " No, I don't; it is for causing ta- 
mults." Then I must ask the Attorney- 
General, whether the tumult chiauged on 
us is as great as the tumult proved on 
that occasion at Monmouth and justified 
by him. Gentieiuen, this is a long Ques- 
tion ; you have heard the case ot ibe 
Crown for ^ve long da^s. Ours woB.'t 
take as long ; but, under the circum- 
stances of the indictment being against 
so many, it would be no wonder if we oc- 
cupied more of your time. Now, gentle- 
men, this is high authority, telling us 
what the law is ; how far the law jpsiafies 
us in going ; and whetiier or no the isgi- 
tating of these principles is legal. Just 
hear; and, although the Attorney-Ge- 
neral denied it at Monn^outh, after 
you hear this I think you will say 
he is a good Chartist. '* GcnUemeo,"' 
(he said, speaking of Mr. Frost), '* he 
became a Chartist, and, in common 
with many others, he adopted the opinions 
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that are supposed to belong to that ho6y 
of men. ^Gentlemen, I hardly know 
WfhU is meant by a Chartist." [He does 
mow. Gentlemen.] One of the witnesses 
*m the jmBsent occasion, spoke of hve 
cuticles ; 'bnt what the Ave articles were 
did not transpire. Bat the little that one 
picks up mm the intimations of the 
newspapers on liie subject, would induce 
me to suppose that they carried their 
views of Reform far beyond the Reibrm 
Bill introduced by Lord Grey's adminis- 
tration, and that they ardently desire to es- 
tablish Universal Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, 
Annual Parliaments, no Property qualifi- 
cation, and, according to some statements, 
that Uiey look forward to a better dis- 
tribution of property. Gentlemen, with 
xespect to the first four of these matters,!. 
Tor oue^ do not agree in any respect with 
the Chartists ; 1>ut, I believe upon these 
subjects theit opinions are entertained 
by many Memoers of Parliament of 
undoubted respectability and honour, and 
considerable talent. If what I have heard 
upon the subject be true, many names 
have been subscribed* to a document, the 
avowed object of which is to frame what 
is called the charter of the people, by 
•expounding the principles on which it is 
to rest. Gentlemen, I have abstained, I 
hope, from naming any person uncon- 
nected with this case. I mean to adhere 
rigidly to this, and to give no oflence 
to any absent person, and not to use 
the privilege that I have— I ought also, 
perhaps, to say the duty I have, of ad- 
dressing you, so as not to create any feeling 
of pain in any quarter whatever; and 1 
am sure that I best fulfil my dut^ to Mr. 
Frost, and most to his entire satisfaction, 
if I refrain from making any remarks 
- upon any one that can create a moment's 
pain,' in respect of any past conduct or 
transaction. These Chartists, however, 
it must be admitted, stand at present pre- 
cisely in the relation to the present con- 
stitution as established in the year 1832, 
in which the advocates for reform stood 
in relation to the old constitution that 
was remodelled by the Reform Bill ; and 
however difiering from those who are 
^called Chartists m opinion, I must do 
kthem the justice to say, that Chartism so 
hi is not treason, nor the public assertion 
'4>f it rebellion ; and I must go further 
.and say, that, although I trust never to 



t live to see the day, and I trust no one in 
I ■ -»ni I take an interest will ever live to 

see that ''*^' (^*^*^ ** ^ ^*°^ ^' ^^^^^ ^ 
.« #u- i **"'• "*»» the prosperity, and the 
to the happme. ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

weU-bemg of this . - if^bed • vet I 
principles shall be estaDta. ''-^uld he- 
must say, that if at any time it suu. 
come the confirmed opinion of the lar^^v 
mass of iiTtelligence and of numbers— of 
the strength and sinews of the comma- 
nity — if the intelligence that oontrouls 
that strength should finally determine to 
adopt the Chartist code, doubtless adopted 
it will be, as the Reform Bill was, and 
mere wealth would struggle — [Strug- 
gle ! struggle ! struggle ! gentlemen] — 
against it, in my opinion, in vain." 
Now, gentlemen, what have I shown you 
here ? Here ^u have at least a recog- 
nition of the right to struggle for the 
Charter. Then you have, at all events, 
what constitutes a tumultuous meeting, 
and afterwards you have the fact of this 
prosecution of Chartists, for advocating 
that struggle, even in milder terms than 
those prescribed by the Attorney-General. 
Gentlemen, though not confessedly, yet 
impliedly, you will find, that, when or- 
ganic changes- take place in the constitu- 
£on, a relaxation of the law is allowed. 
You have a relaxation of the law urged 
by the Attorney-General in 1839, in con- 
sequence of an organic change which had 
previously taken place ; so that, although 
the Reform Bill left many without the 
pale of the constitution, vet impliedly, as 
shown by the Attorney -General, it guar- 
anteed an increase of political power to 
those men. Although not yet included 
in the franchise, they went on pari passu, 
those without with those witnifi ; those 
within enjovingthe benefits of the organic 
change; those without thinking there 
ought to be a larger extension in the 
outward details of the machinery by 
which the thing is to be carried on. 
Hence it is from the opinion given during 
the agitation of the Reform Bill, from the 
confirmation of the manner in which that 
bill was forced upon a I'eluctant govern- 
ment, that now the Attomey-6enera][ 
places us in the same^osition in 1839 
and 1843, that the Whigs and Reformers 
were placed in, in 1831 and 1832. I am 
contented it should be so : I will stand 
the contrast A conspirator, to des- 
troy anything by force or tumult, must 
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^ a cruet man. I iiever inflicted ati 
Uijury or a wonnd upon any dypib 
unimal since I was bdrn/and rl tjust in 
God I ne^-er will.. How ^v-^k tbcRefonn. 
Bill carried ? Wh^^ are our whes ? 
Where arq, o^ dead ? Where are our 
smouldering cities ? Where are our gib- 
t)e)C.s ; where our Q-anspopted felons, and 
wlieie our gaols ? Alas !* oiui gaols are 
full •now; but not for tile same crimes. 
Talce the stoi^ of thoae men around me, 
honest,, unsopfaistkalcd, siniggli'ng most 
righteously for tlieir riglitSjyetrcsoecting 
the propertv of ito»e who they thought 
h«id iniured them— even of tnose who 
were their unnatural leaders in 1832. 
Take them-; analyse them j loot at them; 
do they look like conspirators ? Place 
them in the situation in \vhich tlie Attor- 
ney-General placed the reformers. Do 
you see flames ? Have you a Bristol on 
fire — a NoitinRham in flames— a New- 
castle consumed ? Do you see an effigy 
of the king with his. head cut ofl^ and 
inscribed "Reform, or the king s head,** 
and a bloody executioner wiiK a weapon 
in hi» hand ? Where was all this ? 
No ; you only -find such niottbes as 
''More pigs and less parsons.** — (Laugh- 
ter.) 1 here i» another party, gerldemen^ 
which has for one of its mottoes, "They^ 
that be slain with the sword,- are better 
than they diat be slain with hunger, for 
these pine away, stricken through for 
want or the fruits of the field."-Vrhen toke 
us, what has been pur conduct for seven 
years ? I have been out of the House of 
Commons seven years. I have been in 
every town of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, always at my own expense; I 
have spoken to millions upon millions 6f 
men ; and I have never been prosecuted 
for a word I have spoken. No. I have 
been well watched. The Argus-eye of 
the law has never slept while I was at 
work. Mr. Fox Maule admitted in the 
House of Commons tluit he had sent a 
9|)ecia] spy to watch me in Scotland. 
r was much honoured, gentlemen. I 
have been prosecuted three times before, 
genilemen. Fot what ? I was once 
subjected to a odal by special jorj, for 
having taken. f<nn^ lines from anotlierj 
paper, to mtke up a column. They i 
were ihcve : : ' ! 

*' A poor lUtlfe follow iirose out of Wamiinstcr i 
workhoosc on S^turcby last. The ovcr^crs ' 



fbUowed and broaght bim back, and pat kipi in 
CQsto^ ; and M0 great was hia sttifering» Hal 
the- poor little fellow ate part of hia hand and 
hia armotf'." 

That is nut a part of (Jie libeU but the 
whole of it. For thatt Chief Justice 
Tindal tried nw.. I waa in Si^otlaod at 
the time. Anotlierlibelrwa&piibGshed the 
day I was on my trial ;, I wrote immer 
diatcly to take it out, and proved that 
out of 43^000 copies, ii onl^ appeared in 
the first edition. I waa tnkd again bj 
special jury, and found guilty. I received 
nine mombs'impriaoimaeut for juat taking 
four lines from another paper. Now, 
although I had no more to do with the 
authol?hip of that paragmph than anj 
one of the jury, although the paper in 
which it first ociginiBited war well known ^ 
aad although I proved that the paragrapll 
wa» taken out of a part^ the first im- 
pression, still I was found guilty. Why .^ 
Because they wanted a Charttsi. 'They^ 
eould not charge me with any act of my 
own. Being a public writes in every 
newspaper, and a public speaker in every 
locality, and they ocing unable to charge 
me with any illegal act of my own, thej 
brought an ex officio information against 
me, put me to immense expense, and 
found me guilty, and* then they prosecuted 
mc for 4i matter \vhich was published and 
contradicted the very day the paper ap- 
peared. I put in the affidavit of 4,800 
working men, including some of the 
officials of Kochdale, to state that, my 
speeches, in their opinion, had preserver 
ine peace of. the country. Notwiihstand- 
tng that, I got sixteen months in a felon's 
ceu, in solitary confinement, tn York 
Castle; that was my punishment for tliat« 
gentlemen. Then, as f say, in this and 
other ways great prejudice was excited 
against me. Perhaps you have not beard 
many Irish anecdotes. FU tell you one. 
Once upon* a time there was an old maiden 
lady, who had an old cat and an old house- 
keeper. When the housekeepergrew some- 
what antiquated, she began tobe DegKgent, 
and all the crockery began to ga. Niow the 
old lady was very fond of her crockery : she 
could stand alt but this, and ahe begun to 
enquire for the various articles that wei^ 
broken— one of ihedc was an old Cliimi 
bowl, which was a great favorite: — 
"Molly. wBere is the china boirl?'* 
*'Arnih, muslia! God knows, ma'i 
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tot di« re* ««t bMk« the «Mm II«w1.'' 
A km^f^ allerwMPAB. tlhe.^iMi.tMp»ol 
iM»miMi»f ; and the li^y ••!»(}> ^^MqHjj 
vkat ka» become o^ the e^ina tM-pot* P " 
"-Mnsba, God knows, ma'anriy but Mre* 
lie red cat broke tfae ohina tea-pot." So 
the red cat broke aliRost everything. At 
last the red cat wae turaed avmy ; but then, 
whea anything was niia»ing> the red* eat 
liad always been there. At last the red- 
eat was doomed to death ; it wae killed. 
Notwiihfitanding this, the ehina salad- 
bowl was broken. That^ was an heir- 
loom in the family, and the lady was^ 
oaite affected at its loss, *' MoHy,'^ says' 
tlie lady, '' who broke the salad 'howl r " 
^* Arrah, musha, my lady, sure the red 
oat has been here again." " Why, Molly, 
bow can that be; the red cat- was killed." 
** Ah, I declare to God, ma*am, I always 
heard that cats had nine lives ; but- now 
I'm sore ^1^ it.'* — ( Laughter.) Now, 
gen dementi til ink that you will find 
that I am tlie red cat in this Chartist 
moyemefit. A riot toolp place at New*' 
port, in 1839 ; I was the red cat; I knew 
all about it. I went dotwn, and for eight 
days attended'the trial with the Attorney- 
General here; my name was never men* 
tioned, for the best reason — that I never 
heard of it till the accounts appealed in 
the newspapers! A petition was pre- 
smted to the House of Commons ; and a 
litde gentbmau there, jealous of my 
popularity, and who cannot acquire 
sny htmseir, said that I was the author 
oi it. Gentlemen, I never wrote a line 
ef it, or saw it in MS. I saw it 
irst, after its pubHcation, in York Caetle* 
Then comes this address, whioh the 
T^es represented to be little short of 
bigh treason. I was made to be tl^e 
author of that address all over the 
eoantry. Gentlemen, I never saw that 
sddress till I saw it in print-, placarded 
on the walls of Manchester. So that 
here we have Newport, the national 
petition, and the address ; I was the red 
cat in them all. Gentlemen, I put my 
name to my own acts. I stand by my 
ewn acts; I never flinched from the 
retponsibtlity attached to my own acts. 
A great deal has been said by those 
behind me, as to their indifference to 
your verdict * What has made them. 
Chartists ? In consequeifte of what 
they have suffered on behalf of those 
principles, what has not been said 



l» eiecli jiMJtadUaas agajml the Cbvist 
body ?f IS^ 9k diversion ts to be got ap, 
thay otfi gel » naB to fire at Us osm 
hat at Soodlampton, and then detkoe it ^ 
a ChaMist m«v» tO' shoot the Queen. * If ; 
the publip mind' is to be diverted, while 
experiments of grsat changes in iiiiaBeial , 
and eommerciid affairs ars getting- on« ' 
then seme thing w got up^ in which die 
Chartista 9lwm figure; and we reiid 
of a flianv riding oh horseback finmi 
Keit% caffTjring lettars to the post-office, 
a«d all of these developing a conspiracy 
to destray' tha^ Queen's life. My answer 
to that lyaa, that the gentleman oi^ horse- 
back war not » Chartist, for Chardsts 
werealwiays obliged to walk. But what 
do> we heav mora ? This is the way to 
inculoale- rasped- fbr the la«vs in the 
minds of the- people* It is by calm dis- 
passionate tmla of this kind that 
the people of thif country will learn 
to value the law. Teach them to re- 
spect it, and- keep within ita bounds; 
but so define those boaiads that the 
simplest man will oompr^end thero^ 
and know wheiit be i6 outside ' the pale 
of the law. Let thole laws lean to ^ 
mersy, with a stern ex^uiive, exacting 
implicit obedience to their Qiild autho- 
rity, and theii' you- will fiod no charges 
fnr conspiracies^ or anythi;ig of this 
•kindv Now, in>the4legatire as well as 
the affirmative^ in acts- of omiMion as 
well as oC commission, are- sometimes 
found oaitse for rankling and angvy 
feelings. In thd midst of their sow- 
ings, all have ^ bQmil honourable tesd- 
mony to the heroic fortitude and the 
exemplary patience with which they 
had Dorne their privaiioilst Haring 
heard of thdr progressive siaw from 
bad to worse, from the lips ><^r Falling, 
his son on a death- bed, wl^e his 
wages were being reduced ;'^ttnd consider- 
ing that his case is. the case of thousand t, 
let us see whether or- no thny have a right 
(o have something of anger and initation 
in their minds. Since the first of these 
prosecutions, there have been a royal- 
marriage, two royal births and a jtibilee' 
for the termination of two sanguinary 
wars ; there have been congratulations on 
the termination of a peaceful winter^ 
which, it had been foretold, would be one 
of riot and bloodshed. * We have had the 
hulks searched for objects of the royrd 
clemeqcy, and the debtors' prisons^ 
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' whence cheats were set at 13>ertj, to make 
tbe imtioTi'fi jubilee more joyous ; but not 
a single political offender was liberated to 
mark the clemency of tbe crown, though 
some of them had been confined K>r 
three years; while thieves, pickpockets, 
rascals, and vagabonds of every kind had 
been conndered fit objects of that clem- 
ency ; no, it would seem as if the royal 
prerogative was exercised merely to fix 
die law upon political offenders more 
strongly, and to make their case the 
harder. Is not that sufficient, goingon from 
year to year, instead of using the graduating 

. sliding scale of the Attorney-General, 
they go from a more liberal construction 
of what the right of the people is, to -a 

. more confined construction of what the 
law is. Is that the way by which you 

. would enforce your acts of parliament P 
If you wish to make the people good sub- 
jects, and respect the lav^, let them go to 
prison for acts for ' which tbe finger of 
scorn would point at them after their li- 
beration. If you convict us here, the 
country at large would see no evidence of 
crime, or proof to support the charges 
made against us — ^it will convey no idea 
of moral offence, and the public mind, in- 
stead of approving the verdict, would be 
busily employed in calculating the hours 
that must pass, till the time should come 
when we may agaUk be received with open 
arms by those from whom we are snatch- 
ed. I am not the man to recommend 
any— even the slightest — infraction of tbe 
laws, but I say the onlv way to secure the 
veneration of the people for the laws is to 
ensure justice to all. Wrjte your laws 
upon the minds and hearts of the people ; 
enforce them, not by coercion, out by 
love, affection, and mercy. See the dif- 
ferent manner in which the law can be 
strained. Where the law requires it, the 
law can make madmen of assassins; it 
can make Solons of fools. But, I thank 
my God that there is that tribunal. And 
let me say now, having practised for a 
long time at my own profession, that ne- 
ver in the course of my practice did I 
sec an investigation more pre-eminently 
calculated to inspire all who have witness- 
ed it. nut only with respect, but with ve- 
neration for the laws. There have been 
trials which carried on their face a 
ileterminalii>D fer persecution. Now, 
let us^ brif ^y. analyze the evidence iu 



this case, and 'see 'how the severa 
charges have been substantiated, and 
by what description of evidence they have 
been supported. Gentlemen of the jury, 
the manner in which this complicated 
case has been brought before you, does 
not puzzle me so much as it would other- 
wise have done, had it not been 
for the arguments of my Lord. <But 
now I come to the material part of this 
question. One \^itness had it in his 
power to tell the authorities, that Fear- 
gus O'Connor and his friends were hold- 
ing a secret meeting. Gentlemen, there 
was no difficulty in ferretting out our 
place of meeting ; and if there was any- 
. thing illegal in our meeting, it was toe 

J>oliceman's duty to communicate the 
acts within his Icnowledge to tlie autho- 
rities. Then what do we find ? That 
every witness speaks to one fact, with a 
degree of certainty not beyuag upon any 
other, viz. — as to the time^ieh the dis- 
turbances ceased to exist, when the men 
began to " dribble back affain," (I think 
was the expression) to their respective 
avocations. I am now. going from me- 
mory, over the evidence of Little, special 
high constable of Hyde, who erinced so 
much anxiety to entrap John Leach, one 
of the defendants, and make him the 
common disturber— the " Red Cat" o£ 
Hyde. Little said, that after Leach left 
Hyde, it was perfectly tranquil. That 
evidence was for the purpose of shewing 
that Leach was the " Red Cat'* there. 
Then came Hibbert, clerk to the magis- 
trates at Hyde, and he said the disturb- 
ances lasted ^ve or six weeks after the 
7th of August — bringing them down to 
September. This is most important. 
Now, gentlemen, a part of my case was, 
that an experiment was to be tried to 
turn out those hands, — to see whether 
they could be directed to a repeal of the 
Com-lawsi Mr. Rhodes, the son-in-law 
ofShepley, swears that, on the 1 0th of 
August, 100 to 150 men c&me and 
turned out his hands, 200 in number; 
mind, there was no resistance; they 
turned out; the gates were opened for 
them. Then, tbe scheme having failed, 
Mr. Rhode's and Mr. Shepley's hands 
again returned to work on the 26th, and 
not being anxious to turn-out themselves, 
on the latteltend of the same month, they 
beat off 600 men at noon, and 1,000 in 
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tlie evening. Wben it was iheir mas- 
ter's interest to keep them at work, they 
coald heat off 1,000; when it was his 
interest to let them go, 100 turned out 
200. It is a most extraordinary fact, 
&nd I leave it for your consideration. It 
wUl he impossible to consider this case 
as a whole, unless you carry the whole 
of the evidence with you. The crown 
has gone as far as men could go, so to 
complicate the case, that ii I was not hit 
here I was to be hit there. In some 
way or other I was to be entangled in 
the meshes of the law ; having received the 
awful character, not of pacificator-general, 
but of conspirator-general, in this coun- 
try, for many years. I ask you, were you 
net prepared to hear such a burden, such 
a load, such a catalogue of cqme and 
criminality pressed and sworn against me 
as never llefore was presented in a court of 
justice. From the character given of me 
by the press, were you not prepared, on 
account of your prejudices, to hear a great 
deiil, and to believe anything— even the 
worst charge that could be preferred 
against me ; and were you not astonished 
to find there was so little ? Gentlemen 
of the jury, no doubt you will have the 
law laid down to you as the law ought to 
l>e laid down ; but, taking the opinion of 
the Attorney-General, ttiat the law as it 
stands was established when the justices 
were not so free to express an impartial 
opinion, and considenng that my Lord 
will be obliged to give you the law as he 
has it — ihat is as it was given in the 
olden time — '' durante bens plueito," 
whicji signifies — "you shall be continued 
OB the bench so long as you do what I 
hid you" — when there were no coun- 
sel lor the prisoner, and when prece- 
dents were drawn from the dark ages'; 
but now the judge is counsel for the de- 
fendants, if they are not otherwise de- 
fended — if thfy have the means, they 
have all the advantage of counsel to 
defend them — and if ever there was a 
time when a precedent is to be drawn 
from the living genius of the day — so as 
to represent the existing mind of the 
country, — if we have lived long enough 
under t^e precedenu of the dark ages, 
and if, as the Attorney-General says, 
there is but a few years' transition from 
reform agitation to chartist agitation, then, 
ia God's name, gentlemen, why should 



there not be an^teration in the ifi&chi- 
nery by which crimes have been punished 
— why should there not be a practical 
alteration in the laws of agitation, tumult, 
and riots. Gentlemen, from the moment 
the seven bishops were acquitted down to 
the present time, the country hasiooked 
upon juries as the mouthpiece of the na- 
tional trumpet, which shall declare to the 
country every indication that freedom 
is attempted to be impeded. I can 
well understand the woras of the im- 
mortal Channing, that " man is a wild 
beast, in want of a master, and only safe 
in chains." You are called upon to-day 
to give a verdict, never before anticipated 
or looked* to with the same anxiety. You 
' have brought before you by the strongest 
government that ever existed in this 
country, at least for many years, the most 
paltry ofience with which ever men were 
charged. You have now a government, 
which, powerful in its majority, ought not 
10 dread assaults of this nature, a govern- 
ment which refused to hear the applica- 
tion of 3,500,000 men, for the People's 
Charter, — which is to be relied upon as 
our ofience, for mind, in his reply, the 
Attome3''General will endeavour to con- 
nect us with the tumult, which we w^re 
wholly unconnected with. Whence are 
we to derive the examples by which our 
conduct is to be guaraed ? Surely from 
the house of commons. What do we 
find ? Year after ^ year petitions for the 
Charter have been presented to the house 
of commons; they are discussed; not 
refused to be discussed, as they would be 
if they were illegal and unconstitutional. 
They are laid upon the table ; though 
the last was so big that it could not lie 
in the house, and, therefore, it could not 
lie on the table at all ; and the divisions 
have been 66 or 66 in favour of this 
treasonable question of the Charter. In 
1839, the Whigs allowed us to sit in a con- 
vention, which the tories now tell us is 
treason. I am now beginning to learn 
that the sons are not better than their 
fathers, that the Whigs allowed us to pur- 
sue the agitation of a question which the 
tories tell us is treason. . In that con- 
ference we sat two months, which were 
spent in debating the question of a 
sacred holidkiy, which was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Amvood in the .)iouse of 
commons } speech upon i^^tech was 
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made ; it waa divided tipoa every day, — 
reuonrmending a ceaaauoQ iroin labour^ 
in order to carry the question. Witt 
tlie Attorney' General aajf* " Hie Whigs 
were weaki and dared sot prosecute 
you; we are strong, and therefore mil 
prosecute you/^ Is that the relaxation 
in the law pointed out by the Attorney- 
Generals when so nobly defending his 
client at IMonmouth, when he was enar 
hied by his knowledge of the law,-^-at all 
evcDtsby the ingenuity which be brought 
to bear upon the case, — to save the life of 
his client by defending him from the 
charge of high treason ? It has been 
proved, that eight members of parliament 
drew up the document called tue People's 
Charter. Then where are you to loon for 
conspirators? 'In the House of Com- 
motis ? Of course, if it be. iUegal to 

, agitate (or the Charter^ those who drew 
it up, and presented it to the House of 
Commons, must be in peri]. But we 

. have here, in addition lo this great legal 
authority (the House of Commons) Uie 
names of those eight members of parlia- 
ment affixed to this Charter. They 
declared it not only legal, but cunstitu- 
tional, and that the people should not 
ftbandon it but stand by it. In prose- 
cuting the consideration of the evidence, 

' yon will find, that we make out our case 

, trom the evidence from the Crown. 'Mr. 
Wilcox, whose evidenre 19 most in^ort- 

, suit, say^^ he was uneanr Jn his mind, 
because he thought the Cfhanists were to 
be entrapped ; ha has beard many of my 
speeches, and says they all tended to 

. preser^'e the peace of the country. He 
iielt so uneasy in his- mind, in oonse*- 
queuce of the urick about to be played on 
ns, that he went as far as Birmingham 
on his way to. Sir James Graham ; and 
tlien he returned, and wrote a letter to 
Sir James. I was stopped, vers pro- 
perly, by his Lordship, who decided 
that the contents of that letter could 
not be given in evidence. Then look 

at the evidence of the« cracked man. 

Look at the evidence of the witness 

Buckley who came here under the 
expectatixm of obtaining £50. Just 
think of a strong government producing 

such a witness as that with thc: hope of 
dB60 flickering beforeihis eyes, and the 

recollection ot what he had already re- 
ceived for his services. What did he ad- 



mit? He admitted di«t there was no 
violation of person or property in bis 
neighbourhood, and he attributed that to 
, the pacific character of the speeches de- 
livered at die various meetin^^ It was 
the speakers who stopped the disturbances. 
Then we go to Briefly ; be says he never 
saw any thing so tranquil, and that the 
hands always turned out of their own ac- 
cords and evidenced no deposition what- 
ever lo rioL But there is something 
mope important still — something, exceed- 
ingly important — Buckley said he had 
instructions from the magistrates to report 
to them.every thing he heard tending to 
a breach of the peace. Had he reported 
one word of the Vnd ? not a word, X^on, 
gentlemen^ have watched the chancter of 
this dS'idence — You have beared the 
manner in which this evidence was gotnp,- 
and how it was sought to be procured. 
You have heard of the state of Burnley, 
you have had the constable of Burnley » 
NH^abe, before you. Whfit does he say f 
he says that just before^this outbreak I 
was in North L^ncasbireT Why did I go 
to Nortli liancashire ? why waa I there ? 
let us hear what be says : he was within 
ten ^ards of the pavilion Hheie I wtas ad- 
dressing a meeting. That pavilion was 
erected hy the middle classes when it 
served their purpose to invite me. 
M'Cabe was present for the purpose of 
collecting evidence and ^ving it in a 
digested Torm to the magistrates.—- When 
he was not able to attend himself he em- 
ployed competent reporters who fnmished 
nim with*an account of all that was said. 
He was within ten yards of me, — the 
grand conspirator— and he never heard me 
uttering a word of sedition. I was taunted 
a little before this with being a coward by 
the Times for not going •down to North 
Lancashire. I received letters from middle 
class men and others informing me of 
the state of the district, and that several 
mills had been burned. I also received 
letters from working men stating that 
spies were among ihem. I went down 
for a week and what was the result? 
There was misehiet to properly after 
I left I might appeal to the manu- 
factuiers whetlier they did noi^let their 
hands turn-out to hear my address. I 
might appeal to one and all — to the 
munafacturers of Blackburn, Burnley, 
Clitheroe, Colne, and Lancaster, if it 
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WiS dot USJ ^ftTBt^Wtrnf- mhtt diirHig 
tKe whole at the we6k> ip tmiqinffiQ^ di« 
iiDgry fptrit (hat tli«H pv«v«3e<} iir that 
dwcrict. Why did I ga?* Bccwnt 
Mr. Acland toM me th^ there wmi)d 
he a revohition, and that the nilb woold 
he stopped m three weeh^;*— I tcid 
the people the conrvuhraii was come — 
("struggle" was not the ward: that 
n'ord conveys to my nrind a peaeefiil 
contest)— and I xM them for Gf!d'h stke 
to fold their arms; and do neth>ng; 
for as sore as diey did, those who mged 
them on woold he in the juiy liiDx* 
while they would he in the doek. I did 
trananiffise diem ;,and upon the hnstrngs* 
at Keighley, I was pohfiely charged 
with King a tory spy, psjd hy the 
government to keep the c ount ry quiet; 
with receiying money from the Carlton- 
Club, because I ^^j^ heen truTersing 
Yorkshire, Lancasffie, and Nottingham- 
shire, cautioning the people to he qmet, 
hanng &nt had the intimation that the 
mills were to he stopped. Well, the* 
turn-out having taken pkce, was it im- 
proper for us t(f say, " Now* the strike has 
arisen, leyis en'deavour to turn ik to the 
acconipK*ment of a particokr object ?" 
J am not here contenettng that no distur- 
bances have taken place. It is but natu- 
ral to suppose that when the hands were 
turned out they would become rash, un- 
ruly, and agitated— that disposition on 
their part we endeavoured to allay, but 
as we did not turn the hands out Was it 
not right for us to say, '* Now, let us torn 
the strike, so far as the trades of Manr 
Chester are concerned, to tlie accomplish- 
ment of the People's Charter." It that 
is illegal, that we did. But we deny that 
the Chardsts had any hand in turning 
out the workpeople. If I am asked whe- 
ther wc recommended those who were out 
on strike to join in the agittition ibr the 
Charter, to that I plead " Guilty." We 
have done that. We had a periect right 
to do so. But see what it requiyes in the 
mnid of an honoorable man to convict 
an honourable gentleman of the crime of 
conspimcj. 1 leave London on the l^h 
to attend a meeting at Mr Scholefield s 
chapel. Tljat meeting was Hums anui- 
Versary. I am proved to be at eY^ry one 
of tliose mcciiiigs for several jears past 
I leave London at tiic latest possible pe- 
riod to allow of my attending the meet- 



ing iw Msnchesisr; and I feave.Maa- 
Chester imnediatefy after the coi»feieMe 
it over. I am never fennd in IVlanchei- 
ter aibrwards' during the distmrbsneM. 
No ae% of mine that eonld', by any pGSsi- 
htlify, eonstilwie aoDOBpiraey, lias been 
proved against ve. I never left London, 
which 19 90(> miles awav from al) those 
scenes vstil long after the outbreak took 
phkce. If I haa aaUeipated this cunspi- 
racyi or not having anoeinated it it 1 had 
linked mysalf to it, would I have borne 
the charaet^ given me by the Attorney- 
General ? — ^Wottld I, up to the period to 
which his character extende, have bcm 
destroying that very force with which I 
hoped to accomptish my own design 
and ^lair of others ) No, gentlemen,, 
I can prove to too that from the begin- 
ning lo the end of the tOro-out, I depte- 
eated not only violence, hot conspiracy,, 
riot, and wety thinff calculated to lead 
'to them. But, gentfemen, I shaH not he 
satisfied with . resting solely on the case 
made our for me hy the crown, and the 
chaimctsr wrung reluctantly from the 
witnesses, but I shall produce to^ou the 
authorities of Manchester, the witnesses 
whom the crown ought to have produced ; 
and I shall also call evidence lo show 
that, fh>m the tisMr 1 returned to London, 
all my letters, prirate and public,* were 
directed to a place, where they were all 
opened ; and, on the 24th, i published 
a notification in a daily pAper, that any 
improper letter addressed to me should 
be retamed open through the post,, 
marked, " Matter improper contained in 
this fetter." But I will produce to you 
mill-owners, men of property, influence,, 
and character; who have known me seven 
or eight years, wbo shall speak to my 
character, and the effect my spetxhes 
have had on public meetings in the seve- 
ral localities where I have been. If this 
does not satisfy yon I don't know what 
will. As to the poor conspiratoi' Cross- 
ley, so good a character bus hmn ^iven 
of him, that I think there will be nothing 
like an attempt lo send him to the jury. 
And then these other men wiio defend 
themselves,— why are they put allogether 
in this indictment? The evidence af- 
fecting each is so different in character, 
that you, gentlemen, must naturally ask 
why are they all thrown together in a 
bundle. Gentlemen, wo are not all 
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ttiaftfed witli tne^same.ytiansacdqns^Jbut 
in this indictmeiit we are throirn doirn 
before you in one common heap; but 
. take ^care and pick Feargus O'Connor 
out at all events, have the red cat, gen- 
tlemen, under any circumstances. If the 
conspiracy be not strong enough to catch 
liim, have a bit of tumult; if tumult be not 
.strong enough, as they have abandoned the 
riot, why, have a bit of illegal assembling; 
•but take care, the net is dra^n for you; 
•tak^ care and don't let the big fish escape. 
Oentlemen, I look upon this trial as an 
tict 'of grace ; as a God-send. Nothing 
so much proves the weakness of a govern- 
ment— strong though they may be in ma- 
jorities in.the Houses of Parliament — as 
the desire to put down public dbcussion. 
A majority of the House of Commons is 
one thing ; a majority of the public mind 
is another thing ; and powerful though 
their majority may be, it cannot stand 
for a month against well-digested public 
opinion. Gentlemen, what ought to be 
the constiution of the country ? It ought 
to be the best digest of the living genius 
of th^ay, and such is the Charter, 
(xentlemen, there is not one point in the 
Charter that is not recognized by the 
government. You have the ballot, and 
no property qualification. You hav.e 
heard that the Scutch members require 
no property qualification ; you might be 
told that the university members require 
none ; but how is universal suflrage prac- 
tically admitted by this strong govern- 
ment P When the Attorney-General was 
cracking jokes on the pot-boys of Hun- 
tingdon — and certainly they n'ere the only 
good jokes I heard during that election 
contest — he was glad enough to hear the 
''rat tat too" of the chartist? coming to 
his assistance, when we placed upon our 
banners, " Down with the Whigs." Then 
all liberty and license was given to those 
who helped them into place and power ; 
but having once got possession, like wily 
tenants^ they now dispute the title of the 
lessee; because they think themselves 
safe and secure. The Whigs when they 
got into poorer evinced the same disregard 
of ]>ublic opinion, and were, consequently, 
sent to the back -side of the treasury, but 
the same disregard which the Whigs 
showed to public opinion, will Lave 
the same effect in driving this strong go- 
rernment fmRi tlie position it now holds. 



Gentlemen, you must havje. seen that it 
was my in tendon in the cooamencement 
,of these proceedings, to carry the wit into 
the enemies' camp, on the doctrine of nre- 
sumption, by shewing what party had 
used languagS most calculated to lead to 
the offences charged in this indictment. 
But I have abandoned that intention. 
And why ? Not because I did not think 
that much stronger language had not 
been used by the par^ to which I al- 
luded, than ever was employed by the 
Chartist body, but because I would not 
be a party in making out a case for the 
prosecution of others. Conspirator as I 
am, I trust I have honour enough not 
to seek to make out a case against others. 
You may be astonished, from the drifl of 
my cross-examination, that I do not do 
it. I have assigned to you a reason — a 
fair and honourable reason why I have 
abstained from jtfail course. If it had 
not been for the manner in which this 
case has been conducted—ii it had not 
been for the patience with which you 
appear to have attended to every- 
thing, even the most irrelevant and 
minute, I should occupy your atten- 
tion at much greater length. But, 
gentlemen of the jury, having stated 
to you the conclusion to which you most 
come before you can find me guilty — 
having stated to you that I can produce 
evidence, not only to my character but to 
speak to all those transactions in which 
I have been engaged — I shaU- produce 
one witness who has known me from in- 
fancy, and the Attorney-General may 
examine him as long as he pleases. Gen- 
tlemen, before I conclude I shall make 
an appeal to you — not in such- eloquent 
language as thflt of the Atipmey-GeneFal, 
because I am not so highly gilted as the 
learned gentleman, but in the saine spirit 
— and i shall read to you the words 
which he employed in addressing the 
jury at Monmouth, when he showed the 
absolute necessity there was of acquitting 
the Chartists then on trial, by the moral 
effect which such acquittal would produce 
on the public^mind. Circumstances have 
not been materially altered from 1839 to 
1843, unless indeed it be that the public 
intellect is a little more quickened. But 
give me leave to ask you a plain and 
simple question. May we not recognize 
in the acts of the Executive a cause for 
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tome of die frniiicdoiis out of whieh this 
enqiiiiy h»M arisen ? Gentlemen, yoa 
may recollect thai, in Jnly or August^ 
after parliament had heen prorogued, an 
attempt was made to supprej|| public 
opinion and public meetings. Why was 
I going to put in the evidence of the 
moving caose to the late outbreak, which 
I have now abstained from ? Was it that, 
though aniagonist to that party, I did not 
try them ? It is because we five in a free 
country. I thank Goi — and I say it 
with pride and pleasure — that we live in 
such a country. Administer the law as 
the law ought to be administered, and 
there is no such country under heaven — 
but strain and thwart the law and there 
is not in any nation such machinery ior 
persecution. The most suicidal policy 
that any country ever adopted was, to 
attempt' to put down public meetings, 
liook to other couatries where public opi- 
nion has been smothered, and consiaer 
the result. The Attorney-General and 
the Government ought to be obliged to 
us; for, as Junius has well sud, "This 
agitation is like the hue and cry : it an- 
nounces the thiefs approach.' Why 
have we been able to keep down the irri- 
tated mind o^^e people, irritated, sour, 
and sore, anc^Rhing under the infliction 
of the most iimQting wrongs P. How have 
we been able to keep down the tturbulence 
of these men ? It is entirely by the hope 
of getting this Charier ; because they live 
in the hope of getting it by this peaceful 
struggle. But I have no apprehension of 
any other principle superseding or out-top- 
ping the all-important question of the 
Charter in the House of Commons. But 
the people would not fight for it. C^oin 
parties had endeavoured to direct public 
attention away from the Charter to another 

J[Uestion, but without success. They have 
iailed. Why ? Becatfte they were not 
able to create a revolution. Those who 
seek the obtainment of die Charter would 
not accept it unless it were obtained 
by peaceable means. They seek it by 
peaceful agitation ; and so long as the 
public mind is allowed to oe ex- 
pressed on the public platform, so long 
wUl there be a national safety-valve; 
but once suppress that, and then, as was 
the case in France, you may go to bed in 
peace, and arise with the barricades around 
you. In Fnjice the discontent of a sin- 



gle coHege, sclioo^ aissocifltion or work* 
shop, can lead to a revejt ; wh v cannot 
sucn be the case in England ? Be- 
cadse Englishmen won't fight,, unless 
they know what they are fighting 
for. Because men of principle won^ 
have recourse to physical force. But 
the Attorney-General went nearly toa 
far. He was nearly proving high trea- 
son against us. He adduced evidence to 
show that we were going to take the 
Horse Guards and lake the Arsenal l 
With what ? With four rusty double- 
barrelted guns and a few sinsle ones ! f 
Just think .of an attempt to destroy ther 
iron Duke, and the strong government^ 
with four rusty double-barrelled guns '. 
All we wanted was commanders to make 
us invincible, and to prevent the possi- 
bility of our opponents gaining a tri- 
umph over us ! Gentlemen, if I had 
not consulted my feelings, and that duty 
r owe to the Court, for the dignified 
manner in which this case has been 
conducted, I should have ended as I 
began, and treated it as a melo-dramatic 
production — a fairy tale — as an act of 
necessity to alarm the minds of the 
landed proprietors. If nothing is done 
for the people, something must be done, 
to show . a reason why nothing has been 
done'. Wha( a story the minister mil 
now have to tell the landed -proprietors — 
" Now you see the danger you were in. 
Now you see the reason for my tariff j 
now you see the advantages of the 
sliding-scale, as well as the jeopardy in 
which you were placed. Nothing less 
was intended than the violation of all 
propert}', and a, general distribution oi 
the land. Did not I tell you these 
Chartists were the men. Now, land- 
lords, unite as yeomanry, as magistrates, 
as landed-proprietors — put the Chartists 
down first, and when they are down 
then we will try to put down the league 
afterwards. The Chartists are too poor — 
they are not entitled to the franchise^ 
and therefore they, will be unable to 
make any defence. Having first refused 
an enquiry into their slate— having first 
trampled on the right of Britons, we will 
tear them up by piecemeal — having first 
routed the grand army we will cut the 
stragglers up in detail." The Attorney- 
General, in his opening speech, observed 
aU that prudence, moderation, and calm- 
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neUt which is his wont, but such of 
yoa as are fisbermen will recollect bavin g 
seen tbe gilded fly seducing ibe uncon- 
scious fisb, who, when be began to nib- 
ble^ Utile knew that tbere was a hook at 
the end of it. Gentlemen, there was a 
hook at the end of the Attoraey-Gene- 
nd's line. That hook still remains to be 
]^yed. Tou know liow the . trout and 
salmon are played in .the river. You 
know what it is to be captivated by the 
gilded fly, au4 you must be cautious in 
giving your verdict^ lest, like the unwary 
nsh, you may he reduced when you 
kast expect it. I have told you that 
you should have the whole case from me. 
IT ou shall have the whole case from me. 
I went to Mr. Scholefield's on the 16th 
of August T did so because I was 
aware that I should learn from him what 
the proceedings were 4o he. I solemnly 
declare that, from ibe beginning to tbe 
eady he had as much to do with that 
conference meeting as you had, and no 
more* There is a communication be- 
tween Mr. Scholefields house and tbe 
grave yard, through the chapel where we 
were sitting. Mr. Scholefield in going 
to the grave yard, was obliged to pass 
through the cht^peL This will account 
for his being occasionally seen, in tbe 
chapel during the sitting of the confer- 
ence. It was sworn that he' was present 
on many occasions. Now, I will swear, 
that on one bcciision I have seen him 
Hdcing a raven from tbe back yard 
through tbe chapel. It was at my re- 
quest that Mr. scholefield gave us tbe 
«ae of that chapel. It was I that asked 
him to permit tbe delegates to meet there. 
Why ? Because when Dr. M'Doiiall «n- 
gaffed a room to hold eighteen persons, 
on^ that number of delegates was ex- 
pected, hut double that number came; 
and Bfi there were many persons crowd- 
. ing about the door, and much excite- 
ment jensued, I said " We will get some 
place lo meet in where we^won*t be 
watched, and where, tbere will he no 
danger of bringing the people into colli- 
aioB with tbe authorities. I, accord- 
in^y, applied to Mr. Scholefield for the 
use of his chapel. He told me that his 
son kept a school in it^ and hop&d no 
damage would be done to it. " From 
my regard to you" sjud he " -and your 
ondertakiog that no damage will be 



dene to the<chapel, I will^vs it to jroo: 
but you will ffuarantee wat 3'oa witf 
only have it daily, and -op to the time 
originally intended for holding ttrete 
meetings." Tou have it then from Miss 
Noblett;lhat MDouall only remained at 
her mother's an hour and a half. Thst 
is the history of the transaction, which 
the Aitoraey-General wiO endeavour to 
explain away as soon as he comes 
to rep^ — and reply he mcfct ^ssuredtj 
wiH, as he has a ngbt to do. But kc 
us see what value the Attorney-General 
put on the acquittal of the Chartists tried 
at Newport, and apply it heie. At New- 
port the prisoners were charged with high 
treason, and let ns see what imfiortance 
the Attorney-General attached to im ac- 
quiitalin that case, and whether the same 
reasons do not apply with much greater 
force in favour of an acquittal her^, Hie 
learned gentleman spoke thus : — 

'^ Gentlemen, under thefte ciUcomslaiBeSB, I 
'again say that I'kaow of no t>ablSc measttra that 
would lead Mloaulib to thehowmr of the c uimtr y, 
to the pesce of tbe eomintaiity, to the qideting of 
taBt ilann wfesch too nmentwle 'trtunadSon Imi 
crested, tfaah a terdiet of not piilty, If that tw* 
diet <!an be ptenomoiA with tmtk. ffis k» 
quettioii wb^ker )ffm 'caa M|fU|f pntnmaee ^ibttt 
verdiet ; Om ^Aigle i|aiiraoa|ri^ eaa yen pro» 
wmntxHiHihff^kr If ylHL, it woalA be 
the bngiMt aieasne cY safety tDche oamitiy. if 
yoa«an aatirfra herMileaty^ nl^eBli in aJl jiarCi 
of bar doaBioaiOM bm, ttaik fhaae tkemmndm 
upon tboaaaadi did not aaeditrta rabellioii ; that 
their okvact was to enfiwoB aome eknaa an be- 
half of a saffBriof brother Chartitts thatthaae* 
oidotttal iiliriiiiiwIiBiii ef thak indiof penona 
T«hom they ware ^elennuied to tvacoe at tha 
apot whera they ImSi loeant to make only « da- 
moBatrafiott of atraofth, led to iriolenoe, and that 
the Instant they fooad that lead to bloody taais- 
tanee, ihey Aed with taitor and diamay from a 
field that they never had intended to enter—aadr 
an aaaaraaoe wOl be attended by the baat raanlta. 
I say, gentiamen, that nothing ooold occur so 
much to re-aaaaie thia county, and the kiogdom. 
at Urge, as the verdict Not Guilty, if you can 
truly pronounce it; and I baUere there would 
be more aafety in (hat verdict, tf true, than if 
10,000 troops ware parading the Afferent paria 
of thu county to enforce obedieaee to the law «t 
the point Of the aword/' 

Now, in commenting on that tlie Attor> 
ney -General may meet thisliv observing 
— ** WeH,l say So gt8l,prtniflcid jon cim 
ffiid such a vercftci \mix itulii. Bill, 
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gvndemen, weigh the moral effect which 
$9^ % ^ofivictUNi ftft thtti now aeogiit 
li|>iiUi prockice, agarasc that wfatcfa wcmid 
nmilt m>fla an acquittal. Do not take it 
aa the AlUmiey-GeBend would take it» — 
nmtAy and alone; but in combination 
WW oA«r oircumatsncesy eapedally with 
the moral efieet which «n «cqnittal would 
pfodnee on the country at urgia. Gen* 
demea of the jury, this is* peHMpa» one 
of ihe moat 'important trbus that evter 
took ;place in a conrt oT justice. Gentle- 
iBea> a new precedent has been ettab* 
Ished in this case. Bene are fifty-nine per^ 
floas mixed up together ifn a legal hoojue- 
f^dgR, wdl designated a monster indict- 
meot bf Mr. Bainesy for it ^requires eveiy 
defendant to be almost a lawyer before 
he can understaibd it. ^ Gentmsen, ai a 
bsRuter^ myself, I most say that all that 
ability coulcl do---all that talent eonld do-*** 
all that vigilance could do<— has been done 
on the part of the proseeutors heiv. The 



plained to you, and what part I had in this 
diktted conspiracy wiH be again brought 
naneryour notice; bot^ gentlemeB.if %e 
act o^ one does bind oiliem^ it will only 
be so far as they agree in the Mr^ 
therance of the common desi^, and to 
the same design. There may M^a seve- 
rance in the jury box, but, gendemen, 
remember that the eleven are not to carry 
the whole case while one dissents, but 
that every man must carry the whole 
c^^. It is Hot at all necessary if a man 
conscT^ntiously differ from another, that, 
fcnrthe sakeof convemence,evideDce should 
be let in to prove the existence of a con- 
sf^iracy. Recollect that it is not for the 
Mke of convenience yon are to try this 
cause, but for the sake of right — ^for the 
sako'of law— fflff the purpose not only 
of tranquillizing the cuuntry, (a <»rcimi- 
stance upon which the Attorney-General 
laid so much stress) but for the purpose 
of seeing whether there has been enough 
proved by the evidence for the crown to 
jtfttiify you, by the doctrine of presuinp- 
ticto, in coming to the monstrous conclu- 
sion, that these defendants were the fo- 
noenteraof the strike which commenced 
in the early part of August, or that, not 
having originated the strike they had 
taken hold of the machiaeiy, dien in 
opeiatioa, for the purpose of carrying on, 
by mauk^tfid jdo^ that which twas bc^^ 



by others. Gentlemen, I was not aware 
at ^e Goamiencement of thasa pvooeed- 
iags, that cme of 3'oar nianber MB ii 
committiag magtstnate and Oom-law«a- 
pealer. I am now happy to find that na 
objection ww taken to that gentleman's 
remaimng on the jury, by any of the 
defendanls. Because, if my case is good« 
I can rely on the honoar of "that jmlr* 
man. Biirt, if my case is bad, I shaani 
not expect an acquittal l^oai any \ntty. 
My case, however^ is sa good that I call 
allow the very men who are oppoMd (# 
me in politics to foaaain on the jury: 
that tdrcnmatance is, in itself, a ptimm 
facie evidence of my iuaoceoce. 1 
might hove aiade several technical ob^ 
jecfians to a pcMlion of the evideaee 
elkiied, and to sovand of the documeatt 
proved- during this trial, btt I have act 
done so. I have done, however, what tha 
Attomey-Oeneral ought to have done. 
I have endeavoured to supply that gap 



law'oflfbel,oodoam,wHlbet9riiica]lyex« which he has left ia the case 16t mt 



proseontion. He certainly left it a 
one-«ded — a one handed afiair, and I 
have eacbeavoufod to supply the other 
hand in order that you may hava the 
whofe case before you. So far as I aai 
personally concerned, if a verdict of >ao^ « 
auittad be necessary, it can only be for-[ 
the clearing of my honour from thoaa ' 
ibul aspersions which have been cast upon ' 
it. It is le that I look, gentlemen, for 
otherwise, I think, legadly speakia^ I 
may look with confidence for an acquittal 
at your hands. I now leave my oasa 
coniideutly with you. You will not only 
carry in to the jiury box what you have 
heard, but ako what yon have seen ; aad^ 
ioi theae <days of phrenology and physio^ 
logy, if you have watch3 the faces of 
dhe defendants and find them godty of 
conspiracy, you must also by impiicatioa 
find them gailty of h vpoonsy. Gender 
men, I itrast yoa will find them to ha . 
what I have found them. I have associated 
with them lor some time and 
it an honour to do so. I have 
into their characters for yean, and in 
limes of searching sdutiny it is aoow* 
Aiing for a gcatkmaa hebnging to the 
order of the Aristocracy* to have .con** 
idenee in the woildng classes. I have 
Veea able to«do it by :great onei^y, antiN 
itag waachfolneasy and preaerving anr 
chamoter so^ure that wtot aaiagle aiiama 
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hiM been aimed at U, except in my 
character as a demagogue and Cbartist 
leader. Gentlemen, I* am a demagogue, 
in the real sense of the word, but I am 
not a political trafficker. I am a Chartist, 
but I declare to you, solemnly, that 1 
would n6t accept the Charter to morrow 
at the expense of shedding one drop of 
human blood. I have a right as well as the 
Tories to oush forward my political prin- 
ciples. You may weU understand that if 
those principles which once formed the great 
biBsis of the constitution, were superseded 
by Qthers without treason, there can be 
no treason in endeavouring to substitute 
new principles for the constitution now in 
existence. You have heard of the glo- 
rious revolution to which you owe your 
present coustittRion,' and I hope that I 
shall be instrnmentcii in producmg an im- 
portant change in this constitution, and 
that in such a way that those who come 
f^ter me will not be horrified by calling 
it a hloody revolution. We seek a mo- 
ral devolution, hased on justice ; we seek 
to effect this revolution, not by the clang 
of arms— not hy the discharge of mus- 
ketry — ^not hy tne roar of artillery, but, 
b^ the peaceful struggle of right against 
might — of justicejagainst injustice — and of 
knowledge against bigotry and intole- 
rance. In conclusion I have only to say, 
that Mr. Justice Coleridge rejected the 
evidence of a reporter because he gave 
only garbled extracts from his notes, and 
not the whole of the speeches. You will 
remember these Uiings. Remember the 
right of free expression is a thing not oti- 
ly to he permitted, hut to be pi'eserved, 
by a jury of Englishmen. Gentlemen, 
I look with intense anxiety, on account 
of my country at large, for the verdict 
you will give. You are the ofgan, gen- 
tlemen, and if it be resounded from that 
3ury4>ox, that prosecutions for holding 
p6Utical principles will no longer be en- 
tertained in couns of justice, there wilh 
be no more conspiracies ; the moral in- 
fluence of intelligence will put to flight 
the crotchets of the jnost crotchetty. 
You mil find more salbty in that course 
than in any other you can pursue/ gen- 
tlemen, inasmuch as Sir James Graham 
said that we require an investigation, in- 
asmuch as Lord Brougham said that we 
require an investigation into the origin of 
the late disturbances, and that that in* 



veUigaiion would take place dttring ihe 
examinaUon of those in the indictment I 
now leave the whole case in your hands; 
trusting that yoihwill pronounce^y your 
verdict that the day is not yet come when 
free discussion is to be put down ; but 
that by an honorable acquittal, which the 
evidence adduced will amply justify you 
in pronouncing, you, will add another 
link to the triumph which the cause of 
truih.and justice has achieved in this 
country,, and which I conscientiously be- 
lieve is hastening on to its final accom- 
plishment.^. Gentlemen,! leave the whole 
case in your hands, being conscious that 
no complaint can be made as to (be 
manner in which it was brought forward 
— ihaX no complaint can be made as to 
the manner in which it was entertained, 
and, I helieve, gentlemen, we can com- 
plete the link of triumph and satis/aclion 
by adding that no complaintcan be made 
as.to the manner in which it will be de- 
cided. 

Mr. O'CONNOR resumed his seat 
at twenty minutes past eleven o*c2oclr« 
haying spoken two hours and tufenty 
minutes. 



Wif. SCHOLEFIELD, examiiicd hj Hr. 
COBBETT:— Are yon son of the defendaiit, 
James Scholefield ? Yes. Do you reside with 
your father? Yes. On the 16th of August ^ 
Mr. Feargns O'Connor oome to ^our fathers 
house ? Yes. Did he sle^ at your house thlt 
night? Vet. On the 16th of August? Ye^ 
sir. Can you tell me when he went to hed? I 
don't know, sir. Can you say at what time he 
was called, or at what time did lie get iq^ thft 
next morning ? About nine o'clock. 

Mr. O'CONNOR .-—He is talking about sm- 
ther morning. 

Mr. COBBETT : — Did Mr. O'Connor go io 
bed on his arrival in Manchester, on the 16th ? 
Witness :— Yes. At what time ? About nx 
o'clock. Do you recollect at what time he was 
called?— At half-past two. During the day 
time ?— Yes. What are you ?— A schoohnaster. 
Is your school attached to the chapel ?'-Yef. 
My sister teaches in the girls' school. Can you 
say at what time did Mr. O'Connor arrive in 
the morning ?— At half-past five o'dodc Where 
was your father when Mr. O'Connor amved ?-^ 
He was out. Can you recollect whether Mr. 
O'Connor arrived unexpectedly or otherwise ? — 
We did not expect him. Do you know vfast 
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your Mtat wu tbea abovt ? YtM ; he weikt to 
get fome placards printed. Was a bed prepared 
' for Mr'. O'Connor ? No, he had to wait till a 
bed, was prepared. Did your fother get up early 
in the moraing ? Yes. Will yon look at that 

- plaeard now ? [Handing It to witness.] Was that 
the placard yoor fother Went to get printed ?— 

Tcs. • 

The following placard was then entered as 

read^— • 
, " PROCESSION AND MEETING PROHI^ 
SITED BY THE AUTHORITIES. 

" The committee for 'the erection of Hunfs 
Monument respectfully inform the public, that 
in consequence of the very unexpected ex- 
citement of the town of Manchester and its 

* yicinity, occasioned by . a turn-out for an 
advanee of wages, they have decided that the 
procession and meeting in Mr. ScholeiSeld's 
premises, as announced in former bills for the 

' 16th of August, 1842, will not take place, lest it 
should give an opportunity to inrrease that ex* 
citement, the odfum and coniequlnces of which 
have been attempted to be fixed on the Chartist 

Wly. 

** The tea party and ball, as by focmer bills, 
will take place in the evening, at (Shp^ters' 

Hall. 
** N. B. A number of very neat China models 
' of the monument have arrived, and will be ex- 

- posed for sale on that day, at from Is. id. to 
Is. 6tf. each ; the profits of which are for the 

. funAB of the monument. 

'* J. SCHOI4EFIELD, Chairman/' 

. Did yom see many of them ? Yes, I saw many 
of thein that day in the town. Have you seen 

. that before ? Yes. I brieve it is a placard 
poftpomng the meeting? lies. What time of 
tbe day was it on the 16th, when you saw that 

. placard first ? I saw it about six o'clock in the 
morning. Now, who is the printer of that placard? 
Jdr. Kiernitfu Did you ever see any of those pla- 
cards? Yes, I put a few on boards and went to see 

' them posted about the stFeets. Did any one else 

■ bring any ? Yes. Who else ? Kiernan's jourr 
neyman. Are you aware of the quantity brought? 

' About 200 or 300. What time did your fother 
go out of the house ? About four o'clock in 
the morning. On the 17th of August did you 
aee your &ther ? Yes. In what way was he 
^l^agc^ during that day ? He was chiefly in 
the surgery during that day. Do you' know 
whether there was any, and what, business 
going OCT in the back burying-ground that would 
call his attention that way ? There wal'a man 
there painting sotne gates, and the sexton was 
fit Work iliere. Is there i burying-ground 
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there, and is it sitoated so that the chapel is 
between it and the house ? Yes. Now, to go 
to those premises from the house, wh^ch would 
be the ordinary and regular vray? To go 
through the chapel. Is there any other way ? 
Yes, but the r^;ular way for our fomily is 
through th#chapel. Look at that placard. 
[Handing a placwd to witness*] Is that one of 
the same placards ? Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— Are 
you aware, that about five or six o'ctock that 
evening, I request^ your father to go down to 
the Carpenter's Hall to make an apology that I 
could not go down that evening, in consequenee 
of the excited state of the town ? Do you recol- 
lect my speaking to a man named Cockshott 
and sending for a cab ? Yes. Do you re- 
collect your sister and the whole family being 
present, and a long discussion taking place as 
to whether It would be prudent for me to go 
to Carpenter's Hall, or not, and that the 
result of that consultation was, that your father 
should go and apologise for my non-appear- 
ance ? Yes. 

Cross-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL:— I think you said your father went to 
Carpenters' Hall with some message? leL 
Did he go? Yei. How long did he stay?- 
About half an hour. What evening was that? 
The 16th of August. Who was at home th*t 
evening ? I was at home that evening. I was - 
in the surgery. Who was in the chapel that 
night? I don't know. I did not go in. Do 
you mean to say you have no means of tiling 
me how many there were there ? I dont know, 
sir. Whether four, or five, or twenty ? I dorft 
know. How do you know there were any 
persons there on the night of the 16th? 
Because. I heard a few persons pass the sur- 
gery window.* What time did they go in ? 
About six or seVen o'clock. What time did thty 
atay ? I don't know. , Did you see them eone 
out again ? No, I went to bed a^jout ten o'clock. 
Did they remun there till you went to bed ? " 
Yes. Then, when you went to bed, you Isft ♦ 
those persons in the chapel ? . Yes. Wv >tr 
lighted up ? Yes. . Now, I beg to ask Mr< 
Scholefield—yott are a young man—Now, upon 
your oath, did you not know any one who w^s 
in that chapel that night ? None, except Mr. 
O'Connor.' How came he to be there ? He was 
in our house, and he went into the chapel. Who 
furnished the candles ? 1 don't know,' unless it 
was my brother. Is he here ? Noj sir.. What 
time did Mr. O'Connor go into the Chapcj^ ? 
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IIVIianinyfttherVenttoCfirifeiiterB'Hall. What 
tikne was that ?*-It might be a little after seren 
o'dbek. Aad he remained ^ere till you went to 
bed at ten ? Ym. Well, yQa mw i^rsone pass 
the furgery window ? I say I heanl them. I 
did not say I sew them. How many |>assed ? 
Il¥eor«x? I dare say. Anysfi^ore? Not to 
my knowledge. Do yon mean to say that, upon 
yoor oath, you belieYe there were less than ten 
persons there ? I cannot say how many. I heard 
a few pass, but how many I cannot tell. What 
tiibe did they pass ? Abont seren or eight o'clock. 
You cannot tell how many? No, sir. There 
aright be a dmen .' There msight, for anythmg I 
loiow of. Your fatiier, you say, retamed from 
Carpenters' Hall in half an hour? Yes. And 
where did he go then ? He went to the surgery. 
Did he remain there with you ? Yes, sir. He 
nererwent into the chapel that evening? No. 
What time did your father j^ to bed, 6t did you 
leave him sitting up ? I left him in the surgery. 
Were you at Carpenters' Hall? Ko, sir. You 
did not go there at all ? 'No. Did you «ee any- 
thing of the Executive Pheard anywhere ? Not 
tOi I saw it in the streets a few da^ afterwards. 
Did you see it afterwards— You say this was on 
Wednesday the 17th ? No, sir, I did not see it 
afterwards. Not anywhere? No. Can you un- 
dertake to swear that you never afterwards saw 
any copies of it whatever? No, not till the 
Thursday. Did you happen to go by Leach's ?• 
No, sir. That was out of the way you were likely 
to go ? Yes, sir. Did ahy man come to your 
father's during the meeting in thfe chapel, on the 
17fli, with any information of Timer's being 
'Arrested ? No. Then I presume I may itok you, 
did you know that during the meeting of Wed- 
nesday, that Turner, the printer of that^placard, 
had been arrested ? No, sir ; I. did not I never 
iieard of him. 

The JUDGE :— Not on the 17th, 
WITNESS :— No, my Lord. 

Tlie ATTOfRNEY-GENERAL :— Do you te- 
collect your father going into the ehapd to make 
■ay communiofttion to fhe people assembled 
there? He went in about four o'clock. Did 
i«y body come and give your father information ? 
Not that I know of, sir. I was in the school 
the whole day. And probably you would not 
know what persons came to your father's ? No, 
«ir. Are you aware wfio would know what per- 
sons came, and what information would be con- 
Tcyed to your lather? No, sir. Would your 
brother? He would be with me in the school. 
y*«^ ^•^ yow fitther ? He might be in the 
fmgery. Then suppose any person came to 
oonHinmieste thlit tntouttion to Jote fiiAer* 



who would open the door? Any body tint 
wanted to speak to him might go into the ttfr- 
gery and speak to him. 

The JUDGE :— You say it was at five o'dock 
Mr. O'Connor wanted your father to go to Osr- 
penters' Hall? There was a discussion abMt 
whether he should go at that time. How lobg 
ailer th«t was it when your fatiierweat ? About 
three-quarters of an hour. « 

Mr. COBBETT :~I don't know whelher yoor 
Lordship has it, that it was about six, or hdf-ptst 
six, his fifttherwent to Carpenters' HalL 

The JUDGE:— About seven. 

JOHN NORTHCOTE, examined by Mr.COH. 
BETT :— What is your name ? John Nortbcotc. 
Are you a servant to Mr. Kieman, the prioter? 
Yes. Where does he live? At No. 5, George 
Leigh-street, Manehester. Do you recollect him 
prtntiBg bills in August last, for Mr. ScSxkleteid 
the defendant ? Y«s. 

A bm, of which the following U a. Copy, was 
put into the hands of witness :-« 
"PROCESSION AND MEETfNG PROHf. 
B^ED BY THE AUTHORITIBS. 

"The committee for the erection of Hun^s 
monument respectfully informs the public, that, 
in consequence of the very unexpected excite- 
ment of the town of Manchester and its vicinity, 
occasioned by the ' Turn-out for an advance of 
wages/ they have decided that the pfocetaioto, 
ea announced in former Inlls, for the 16th of 
August, 1842, < wiU nottl^idace,' lest it shoidd 
give an opportunity to increase tliat exdtement, 
the odium and oonsequences of which have been 
attempted to be fixed on the Chartist bod^. 

" The lea-party and ball, as by former bflls, 
will take place iu the evening at Ckrpentete* 
Hall. 

" N.B. A number of veiy neat China models 
of the monument ha^e arrived, and will be ex- 
posed for sale on that day, atifrom one slullmg 
and four-pence to one shiDing and sixpence 
each, the profits of which are for the fonds of 
the monument. 

"JAMES SCHOLEFIELD, Chainnan." 
Do you recollect any of those bills bemg sent 
to Mr. Scholefield ? Yes. Who took fhem ? 
The younger Mi^Scholefidd took a few of then 
before ifcven o'dlock on the morning of the 
1 7th. Who took the rest? I rather think it was 
the poster. I took some up myself. At what time? 
From ten o'clock to half-pest. Did you aee ihft 
elder Mr. Scholefield ? Yes, Did yoa tee lun 
early in the moniing or not ? I saw him at hftbf- 
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fi?e o'dodcy as netrly m J ean vemember 
Where did yoa see him ? At the office door.. 
•. What was he doing there? He came with an 
«rder for my master to print 500 bills prohibiting 
the meeting and procession that were to take 
place that day. Did you hear Mr. Scholetield 
eitpresaing a wish to have them down early ? 
He appeared anxions to have them out soon. 
Bo you l^w wheth6r the quantity ordered was 
sufficient in the ordinary way, to post the town ? 
Tea'/ doubly sufficient. 

Cross-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL : — L^k at that and tell me whether your 
master printed that :— [The following placard is 
handed to witness : — 

RUN FOR GOLD. 
" Run for gold . — Labour is suspended public 
credit is shaken ; paper is worthless ; ran for 
gold. Every sovereign is now worth thirty shil- 
lings. Paper cannot be cashed. Run, middle 
ciasa men, trades, odd-fellows, sick clubs, money 
dabs, to the savings banks and all banks for 
^Id ! gold ! ! gold ! ! !"] Yes. How many did he 
print? I believe 300 was the a^aouut of the 
order. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— That placard 
is in evidence, my Lord. [To witness] When | 
ma that printed ?— Was it printed before or after 
Mr. Scholefleld's ? It was printed before Mr. 
Scholefleld's. It was printed on the Monday. 
That would be Monday the 15th or the 8 th ? I 
caimot tell which, but I am sure it was printed 
on the Monday. Was it printed before the peo- 
ple maiahed to Manchester ? No, sir. Then I 
dare say you can fix the date very cleariy ? I be- 
lieve it wonld be printed the day before Mr. 
Sdiolefleld got the others printed. Who ordered 
it ? I eannot say. M'ho came for them. I saw 
«Hher three or four posters with them, but I can- 
not swear to them. The bill posters came for 
those^bills ? Yes, sij:. Very good. 

Re-examined by Mr. COBBETT :— I believe 
•your master prints all kinds of bills and pla- 
cards ? Yes. And sometimes a number of va- 
rious kinds of placards are printed during the 
same week ? O yes, sir, there might be half a dozen 
of different sorts of placards printed in oue week. 
JOHN BROOK examined by Mr. COBBETT : 
—What le your name ? John Brook. Are you 
a relation of Mr. Seholefield ? Yes, a brother-in- 
law. I married his sister. What is your busi- 
nob generally ? A cabinet maker. Were you, 
in last August, at work for Mr. Seholefield on his 
>r«mi«es ? Yes. Were yon thg r e cg 4hg 16tb 



and 1 7tb of August? Yea. What sort of buat- 
ness were you about ? Joieer'awork and paint- 
ing. Were you in his house on the 17 th ? Yea, 
in the house, and about itiB premises. Did you 
observe how Mr. Seholefield was engaged that 
day, or the greater part of it ? Yes, I went hito 
his surgery for instructions concerning the work. 
Had you any gates to paint for him ? Yes, sir. 
Whereabouts are they situated ? In the lower 
yard. Whereabouts are those gates situated— in 
the front or back part ? In the back part. Is there 
an, upper yard and a lower one ? Yes. Was it 
in the back yard, or burying ground, that you 
were? They are all three burying grounds. There 
are three yards, and there are gates between the 
upper and lower ones ; and I was paftting those 
gates all the day. Was the chapel situated be- 
tween those gates and the house ? Yes. While 
so engaged painting the gates, did you see any- 
thing of Mr. Seholefield ? Yes, I saw him seve- 
ral times, lie came down to me whll^ I was 
painting those gates. Can you tell in what di- 
rection he came to you ?— was it through the 
chapel, or how ? He did come, sir : — Do you 
know that he came through the chapel ? Yes, 
through th6 chaj^el, from the surgery. 

Cross-examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :—Wel^ 
Brook, were you at work at Mr. Scholefield's on 
the 16th. Yes. At what hour ? On the 16th I was 
there soon after five o'clock. Do you recollect 
me .arriving there ? Yes, I recollect Mr. O'Con- 
nor coming.-— You are a gentleman, I see. Do 
yon recollect me waiting till Mr. Scholefiekl 
arrived from the printer's ? Yes, I opened the door 
for you to eome in. I believe you did not expect 
me ? No. Do you reoollect my going to bed ? 
Yes. About what hour ? Soon after six, I think, 
sir, as near as I can recollect. Do you recollect 
at what hour I was called ? I heard you telling 
Mr. Seholefield that you did lKl wish to be-cal- 
led till three o'clock in the afH^Aoon. Are yoa 
aware that Mr. Seholefield has a raven ? Yts. 
Do you know that it is a common practice fpr 
that raven to be brought in through the ohapel to 
be fed ? No, air, it is a jackdaw, not a raven. 
Well, it is the biggest jackdaw I ever saw. 
But do you know Ralph the raven? Yes. 
Well, then, I suppose you call him a jack- 
daw? 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Not the 



raven. 

WITNESS :-— Mr. Seholefield has a jackdaw 
and a raven. • 

Mr. O'CONNOR :—WeU, I mistook tbe 
raven for the jackdaw— ^hich is the conspirator ? 
(Laughter.) Do you know a maa namod 
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Griffin ? I do, sir. Do you recollect any time 
wlieii Mr. Scholefield, out of charity, gave him 
•ome work to do? Yes. When you were at 
work ivith Griffin had you any conversation 
'^abontme? Yes, repeatedly. Now, did I ever 
cpeak a word to you in my life till you came up 
to me at the station on Wednesday ? No* Had 
you any conversation with me about this ? What 
about the trial ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-Ycs. 

WITNESS : — ^No, I never had any conversa- 
tion with you since you spoke to me on the 16th 
of August. Well, .what did Griffin say to you 
about losing his situation ? He said he lost it, 
and did not know wliat for. He said he would 
walk into you, and be revenged on you. I said— 
^* You catnot upon Mr. O'Connor, man.*'-— He 
4aid, " But I can, and you will be surprised when 
you hear it." Wlien was this ? It was in August. 
In the beginning of August ? Yes ; we were thc^n 
painting Scholefield's chapel. Was this before I 
arrived in Manchester ? Yes. How long before ? 
Weeks before. I cannot remember how long. 
But .you heard him say he would walk into me, 
and be revenged of me ? Yes. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Now, Mr. 
Brook, go home and feed the raven and the jack- 
daw, and take care you feed thg right one. 

Mr. O'CONNOR : — The conspirator ! — 

(Laughter.) 

WITNESS :— Are we to make a distinction 
between them, sir? 

JOHN COCKSHOTT, examined by Mr. COB- 

^£XT : ^Wbat are you ? I am a butcher in Man« 

Chester. Do you know Mr. Scholefield the de- 
fendant ? Yes. Were you at his house on the 
17th of August last ? I was. At what time of 
the day was it ? From ten till eleven o'clock in 
' ihe tnoming. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— What day ? 

\Ir. COJfliljft:— 'The 17th of Angust last 
^ween tenwireleven in the morning. [To 
witness] What time did you go to Mr. Schole- 
' field's ? Between 10 and 11 o'clock. Tor some 
medidne for one of your family ? Yes. Did you 
see Mr. Scholefield? Yes. Where? In his sur- 
gery. Can you tell me what he was about ? He 
'had a few patients in. that he was giving bottles 
of medicine to. Did you perceive him doing 
Anything else;? Yes, there were some people beg- 
ging tickets of him for soup. Did you see him 
giving any tickets to any of them ? I did, sir. 
Now A) you happen to know where those tickets 
that he was distributing came from ? Do you 
know any charitable persons in Manchester who 
give charity in that way ?— ^ 



The ATTORNBY*GENERAL :~W« may 

suroe that, my lord. 

IIEKRY HOLLAND, examined by Mr. O* 
CONNOR:— What an you, Mr. Holland? I am 
a block cutter to calico printers at Burnley, and 
I also keep a temperance cofi'ee house. Are yam. 
a temperance man yourself? I am ur; I am in 
the 5th year of teetotalism^ Previous to Anguat 
last were the working men io a stat^T great ex- 
citement in consequence of the factories work- 
ing short time ? Yes. In coosequenoe of that, 
was there great excitement among all clasaes ? 
Yes. Can you aay of your own knowledge, that, 
in consequence of that excitement, there was 
strong apprehension of danger ? Yes. Do yon 
remember many public meetings of an exciting 
nature^bout that time ? There was, sir. Now, 
sir, do you remember making any oommunica- 
tion to mo in consequence of that excitement^- 
about the latter end of July, or the beginning oC 
August — at all events aliout the 26th of Ju|jr, 
when the Attorney-General said there was a 
meeting at Mottram moor? Yes. Do you re. 
member having communicated with me 
as to the state of the di&triot? I do. Did 
you request me to go down, and endeaToiir 
to allay the angry feelings that existed ? I did. 
One of ihe defendants now in Court (Beesl^,) 
and myself, met together, in consequence of 
the excited state of the neighbourhood, and 
agreed to write to you, requesting you to come 
down as soon as you possibly could to allay the 
excitement then existing in the naghbpurhood. ' 
On your oath, did I go down as soon afterwards 
as possible ? Yes. Did you attend a meeting 
I addrqssed on that occasion? I did, sir, at 
Burnley, and at Colne. Were these meetinjp 
large ? Yes. And numerously attedded by a)l 
classes of the town? Yes. Now, ur, upon 
your oath, wliat was the general tendency of 
my addresses, both at Burnley and Cobie? 
They were calculated to allay the excitcmont. 
Was there some damage' done to the milla 
before I went down ? There >vas, sur. There 
was a mill burned before you went down. I 
suppose it was the work of an incendiary. Pla- 
cards were published, and distributed, offering 
a reward for the discovery of the perpetrator of 
the crime Did my speech tend to expose the 
abomination and wickedness of soch practices^? 
It did. Did I not refer to that fact, and ex|||re$a 
detestation of it ? You did, most emphatically. 
Did not I tell the people that the w^ to 
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ifl^^ the pifd$?eii of the Charter tras \o com- 
i&il violcnoe of thkt kind ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— My Lord, 
I object to that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Well, I will ask it in 
another war. I am afraid I am going to alarm 
7<ni how. Was there a meeting of the shop- 
Jceepers and middle classes ? Yes, a public 
meeting, CUed by public advertisement. At 
"tint meeting were all the points of the Charter 
adopted ? They were, sir. Unanimously agreed 
rto'by the meeting of shopkeepers? Yes, una- 
nimously agreed to. 

"Mr. O'CONNOR :— [To the Attomey-Genc- 



not frain uiiy gfgat dUtftftPff. Did the Colne 
people come there ? Yes, but VerJ? ftsr. Did they 
come from Bacup? Yes, I believe they ittltne 
from Bociip. When was the Colne meeting 
held ? The day following the meeting at Burnley. 
How came you to go there ? I went to hear Mr. 
O'Connor speak : I took an interest in the pro- 
ceedings. What connection have you with Colne ? 
No more than my anxiety at the time to aliay 
the anxiety. It was that which induced me to be 
present. How many people were there to allay 
the ar.siety ? A great many. Where was the ' 
meeting held ? In th(*T*cace Hall, which was the 
largest room in the town. Did any one go .with 
yon to that meeting? -Do you knowBecsley? 



nrt.] What do you think of that? [To the' Yes. Was he at the Colne meeting ? Yes. Any. 
witness.] Were all the points of the Charter I where else ? Ackrington. How far is that froin 
adopted ? I Burnley ? Five and a half miles. What it 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-I object ^^^^V ? He is a chair maker. Do you know 
totbat. I whether h? was elected a delegate ? — Where 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Were the miliUry and ^°' '^° Manchester. To some conference? 
police sent out to repress violence ? Yes. I ask ^' ^ ^^^^ ^^^"^ >' ^^ hearsay. Do you know 
whether or no my addresses at Colne went to '* ^'^^ ^"" ' ^'°- ^^^ *»« ^^*'^' *^ Ackrington, 
allay the angry fceUnga of all classes ? They did, ^'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ *^^* meeting at Burnley ? Yea, t 
«ir, most effectually. i Q^*** things, and he did all he possibly could. 

Cross-examined by the ATTORNEY-GENE- 



RAL .'—When did the meeting at Burnley take 
■place ? I don't exactly remember the date, but I 
remember the circumstance very well. 

The JUDGE:— Was it with reference to the 
strike? Witness:— The meeting at. Burnley was 
not with reference to the strike. 

The ATTORNEY'-GENERAL:— I want to 
know ihe time. Do you remember any event 
that happened in the month of August ? — Do you 
remember any procession going to Manchester? 
No, except on ordinary business.^ Did yon heiur 
of the strike and a procession going there ? 0, 1 
lieard of that. I heard tell of those things. 
-How long before that was the meeting ? — I don't 
mind the exact time-^was it before or after the 
strike ? O, it was before. Where was the meet- 
ing at Burnley held ? There were two meetings; 
How many people were there ? One of them was 
out of doors. There might be 15000 or 20000 



The JUDGE J -To do >Yhat ? Witness:— 
To allay the excitement then existittg. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL .—Was notice 
given of the holding of that meeting? Yes 
Did you assist in giving notice of it? I did. 
And then yon went on to Colne the next day ? 
Yes, aloiig with a few friends. How many were 
there %^ith yon? Five. We hired a car, and 
went in it. Are yon a delegate of any kind? I 
am no delegate. . Then you had no public busi- 
ness to go there ? Had you ? Witness : — What 
to Colne? Yes?, No, no further than the interest 
\ took* in it. Are these the only meetings you at- 
tended? Yes. Did you attend any meetings in Au- 
gust ? Wh€re? At Marsdcn. lt,l^beween Burn- 
ley and Colne. When was thifMceting held — 
during the' strike, I suppose, anifnie object of it 
was to quiet things ? The object of it was Ut 
quiet things, and they did all they possibly 



persona at it« • There was also a meeting in a 
tent erected for the purpose. . Was it on Mon.- I <^®"W to quiet things. Where you at a meeting 
day? It was. Was it in the month of August or at Pendle-hill • at any time ? Yes* Now, arc 
Jaly ? I rather think it wonld be jn the latter ' these three meetings the only meetings you ever 
end of June. How far is Burnley from Man- ' attended ? During my life ? No, no, du* 
Chester.? Twenty-four miles. In what direction ? ring this time ? Yes. You were not at in^ 
-^Is i£ in the direction towards Yorkshire or meetings at Blackburn, or any of those other 
Liverpool ? Toward. Liverpool. Is not Colne a ^i^^^, ^j^^^^ meetings were held ? No. 

little hcvonfl RamtMr ? Vov «Yvtnt «▼ mi]i>« 



little beyond Burnley? Yes, about six miles. 




Jthere came people^ from the neighbourhood, but three miles front Manchester? Do yoa remem- 
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b^ ibe eyeiieiBent thAt took placein Manchester 
in. August last ? Yes. You were mayor last year, 
Sif Thomas^? No; I was mayor during the two 
ysAiB 1839-40 and 1840*41. Sir Thomas, what 
wu the general character of that excitement; 
which I would rather that you would describe 
to- his Lordship, than put you to the trouble of 
answering questions?— What was the deport- 
ment of ihe people, the cause of it, in your opi- 
nion ; the general character ? I conceive the ge- 
neral character of it, in the first instance, was 
a strike for higher wages. The people, when they 
came from Ashton and assembled in Manchester, 
commenced by turning out the mills ; the hands 
themselves seemed quite willing ; in most cases 
there was no force used ; at least I don't re- 
c<rflect hearing of any. About what time, Sir 
Thomas, did the angry excitement begin to ter- 
minate ? Upon my word, I don't know. Oh, 
about ? . I think they did not return to work 
generally for a month. Not generally to work 
fo^ a month, because it was a strike for wages. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :--No; he did 
not say that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Are you aware, Sir Tho- 
mas, that a procession was to take place in 
Manchester on the 16th of August last? Yes. 
Are you aware of the reasqns why that proces- 
sion was abandoned? Yes, I believe I am. 
Then will you state them ? I believe the magis- 
strates informed some of the parties, I rather 
think Mr. Scholefield, that the procession would 
not be allowed ; and he at once stated, that he 
would do every thing in his power to put a stop 
to it, as I understood. I was at the Town-hall, 
but I was not one of the magistrates to whom he 
applied. 

The JUDGE :--Then you don't know any- 
thing about it. . 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Now, during that time, 
during the strike, what was the deportment of 
tfa« people generally? I consider it was very 
peaceable. Now, Sir Thpmas, I believe you 
know the disposition, and character of your 
towntmeo and neighbours well ? Yes, I 
think I do. Do you remember processions 
taking place on the 1 6th of August previ- 1 
ously ? Yes, I have heard of them. Now, do 
you, in your own recollection, remember a more 
quiet 16tb of August than the last ? Certainly not. 
I believe you met with an accident about that 
time, or a little before, from your gig ? I think 
sonie time before ; in June« Can you recollect, 



diorily after thaik, PUUng and VMihor ^caitfag^QA 

you. 

The JUDGE :~You met with an aoddeni ia 
June ? Witness : -^Yes, coming from Buile Hffl 
to Manchester. I met with that accident 1 think 
about six weeks before the strike. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— After that do yon recol- 
lect two men calling on you ? Witness : — I recol- 
lect two operatives waiting on me ; bi^ I do not 
recollect their names. But about the period. oC 
the strike, do you recollect those two men cal* 
ling upon you ? Yes. Do yuu recoUect the c!b» 
ject of their visit? Yes. What was Ik? Thej 
stated to me, that several manufacturers were 
paying very low wages, much lower than otbersy 
and they were exceedingly anxious for an expla- 
nation. Well, now ; did they ask for your aer- 
vices in any way ? Yes, they did. In what way 
did they wish you to interfere ? They wished me 
to try to procure a meeting. Between themseivei 
and their masters ? Yes, between them and their 
masters. I think. Sir Thomas, you stated, that 
yon were actively engaged at the Town Hall, in 
the discharge o'f your duties as a magistrate ^ 
Yes, I did. 

The JUDGE :— During the period of the turn- 
out ? Yes, my Lord ; for six or seven weeks, the 
magistrates were there entirely. 

Mr O'CONNOR :— Do j'ou recollect a police- 
man named Hindley making any report to the 
magistrates on the 16th or 17th of Angust? 
[The Judge read bis notes, which showed that 
Robert Bell was the policeman referred to.^ 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— That was the man. Wit* 
ness : — Yes. I recollect a man coming to the p<K 
lice office, and giving information to the 
"liis lordship has stated. — Did you think it ne< 
sary to take any precautions? No, I don't know 
that I did. 

The JUDGE :— Made a report to what eflfect ? 
That Mr. O'Connor had arrived that momlng. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Now, Sir Thomas, what 
impression did the conduct of the people leave 
upon the authorities.; the people I mean on 
strike ? Why, the impression was, I think, that 
thepeople were peaceably inclined ; but they had 
proceeded to aets of violence in turning out miUi^ 
and prevented some individuals from working 
who were disposed to work. — From your autbe> 
rity and long knowledge of Manchester, oas 
you speak as to the condition of the working 
classes at that period ? Yes, I think I can^ire 
some <ftcount of it. I think that they were in 
a very deplorable condition, in oonsequenoe b 
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^*^ V^ of imijtipiis, uid the low r»te o| 
^vyges. Well, takiog their deplorable condition, 
in consequence of the high price of provi«ioBt, 
»|4 the low r4e of wnges, into coMiderntion, 
whether do 709 think thiw conduct wm pmse- 
Tforthy or otherwise ? Wag it, or wm it not> the 
nAnintiott of the autbiMiiies ? 

The JUDGB :— I really don't like to interpose 
i]^ this matter, but really I think it Is not right 
to ask the question. 

. Ifn O'CONNOR :~ Vary weU, I sWl not 
preia the Better fhrther, my Lord. 

■ CiMa.f«MiBed by the ATTORNBY-GENB- 
R^li :— Tou are one of the magistrates ? Yes, a 
Ijorough magistrate as well as a county magis 
^te. I think we have ah-eady got it that the 
xniljstrates issued a proclamation ? Yes. A sort 
nf joint prodadation ? Yes, we issued a proda- 
lyation in conjunction. Mliat number of special 
constables were swom in in Manchester ? I don't 
just recolleet. You can give me some notion of 
tile number-^bow many soorea or hundreds ? 
At what period do you mean ? At any time af- 
ter the 7th or 8th of August, down to the 16th 
(if 1 7th. I don't know that I can speak with 
any degree of certainty, but I should think about 
SSIQ0 Do you know how many troops were in 
Manchester ? We had, during the first week, 
afiont 500 ; but a deputation of the magistrates 
vaited upon the Secretary for the Home De- 
ptrtvent, and we had a considerable reinforce- 
ment. How many ? I cannot say. When did 
yon apply for more? The deputation went off 
on the Saturday. What Saturday ? 

The JUD6B:— The 13th? Witness ;--No, 
my Lord— I think it was Saturday — wait — 
Tuesday was the 9th. Yes, I think it was Sa- 
turday the 13th. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— How many 
more did you get? I really cannot tell, ex- 
act^; we h84 a detachment of the guards, 
and some cavalry ; perhaps about 1500, 
hnt I cannot speak with accuracy. I want 
i|0 particular accuracy. Was it beyond 1500 
altogether ? I think so. Did you your- 
ialf peraonally attend as a magistrate at the 
Town Hril? Oh, yes. Are you able to tell 
me whether the magistrates attended day and 
night. Yes ; I can tell you, that they attended day 
and night ? For how long ? Oh, I think it was 
tbre^r four weeks. Two or three magistrates 
were lodged at the adjacent hotel — ^indeed, next 
door — in readiness to be called up at any hour. 
9ow many weeks? I think it would.be full 



four- weeks* Whm was ^e ptmmfwkm-inn 
chief of the district at thA time ? He w«i' at 
the York Hotel, dose by thi^ Town HaUL Whai». 
the magittmtea were in attendance.? fes. DiA 
the special constables attend at the Town HaR ? 
Yes. Day and night ? I don't know whether 
they were all night, though I think they were. 
Was there not a relay of them reUeving each 
other, so that there should be a party in constant 
attendance day and night ? I believe there waa. 
For how long ? For at least a month. Did you 
see anything of what occurred in Manchester 00. 
Tuesday the 9tb, and Wednesday the 10th- of: 
August ? On Tuesday the 9th, I waa ai my> 
warehouse the whole o£ the day, but I heard o€: 
these things.— I don't want to know. Sir Thomas, 
what yott kfard, I went to know whether you 
saw any thing of the state of Manchester, the 
public streets, the shops, and warehouses, during 
those two days ? I saw nothing particular on 
the 9th. On Wednesday there seemed to be 
a great deal of excitement Were not all the 
shops shut ? I don't think many of the shops 
were shut on the Wednesday. Then were they 
on the Tuesday or the Thursday ? No, certainly; 
not, on the Tuesday. 

The JUDGE :— I thought you said you mtt 
in the warehouse all the Tuesday ? So 1 waa, 
my Lord. 

The JUDGB :— Then you don't know ? WH* 
ness : — I believe tiie shops were not shut up, but 
I don't know of my own knowledge. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-I want to 
know whether you were present at -any of the 
violence, or at^he stoppage of any of the mills ? 
No, I waa not; I was the oldest magistrate, 
and they kept me principally jit the Town Hall, 
with the e^<veptiou that I once went at the head of 
(jtie troops to the railroad. What waa that for ? 
We heard that they were attempting to destroy tha 
railroad. A troop of cavalry waa called out, and 
I went with them ; but another magistrate soon 
came and relieved me. I auppose you went for the 
purpose of authorisiog the firing of the troopa, if< 
nece^ary ? Yes. What, time did that happen ?• 
I don't knew ; but I think it must have been n 
week after. Do you remember the day of the 
week ? 1 don't. It coUhl not be Tuesday the 9tlfc 
or Wednesday ? Oh, no ; it was AOt that weak, 
1)ut the following. And did you go with the 
troops? Yea. How many? There was a troop 
of horse, about forty I suppose. And have yon 
^o recollection. Sir Thomas ? Don't understand, 
ime, that, in putting the question, I have, any 
jother feeling than the greateat respect ; you ceiK 
not imagine tiiat I hare any other feeling 
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Oh, oerUtBly not. Bvt yoa cannot tell what day 
jQia went .with the forty troopers to protect the 
ndlwayl I really oaonot ; it was some time the 
foUOiring w^ek. Who had the command of the 
troops iq Manohpstn^ •' Do yon meain when the 
ronforoements came? Yes. Sir Thomas Ar- 
bathnot and Sir William Wane, Now, I want 
to knpwi whether you were present at any meet- 
ing of the magistrates when any persons came to 
demand or to reqaest aMstance ? Yes ; I believe 
Twas. Were you present at any time when the 
B&agistrates ndvised them to stop their works for 
the present, and not to make any resistance, or 
anything of that sort ? Yes ; I think there was b 
feneAl advice of that sort given. There Was a 
genenl advice given not*to resist ? Yer. Why 
was that advice given, sir ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— ^I have no objection, my 
liOvd, to the fullest developement of the case ; 
but is this evidence ? 

. The ATTORNEY.GENERAL : — Then I 
yrtll ask it. I will put it plump to him. - Was 
not the state of the town- such that you did not 
dare .to advise tlie- parties to resist ?— Were you 
not afraid of bloodshed and tumult ? Witness : — 
individually, I was tiever afraid. I don't impute 
io you personal fear, sir ; but I ask you, whether 
the town was not in that state that the magis- 
trates advised them to yield to the mob, in order 
to prevent tumult and oonfasion ? Why, the fact 
is, they hod no difficulty ; for the parties seemed 
qoite ready to. be turned out, or to turn*9ut. 
There was no force necessary, that is very well 
known. Come, Sir Thomas, that is no answer to 
my question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR ;—I dare say it is not. the 
one you wanted. 

TPhc ATl'ORNEY-QElSERAL :-You were 
telltug me you ^re present when the people came 
for assistance, and they were advised not to resist. 
I ask you, why was that advice given } I can- 
not say why. I recollect a young man cam^ 
asking advice whether he should fise «pon the 
mob.- He said he had cannon, and could destroy 
40 many ; and I know we advised^ him to do no 
such thing. Did not you or the magistrates re- 
commend the persons not to resist the attempts 
ef the mob? I don't remember any particular 
recommendation ; but I know it was our opinion, 
that it was better not to resist. And was it not | 
to prevent bloodshed ? -J think not. I don't think 
that the mogistrates were at all under the influence 
of foar. Then will you tell me, why you recom- 
mended them not to resist ? I believe, in some 
oases, as at Mr. Birley's mill, they did. resist ei- 
feetnally. Was that any reason why you should 
reoommend them not fo resist ? I don't know 
whether we did recommend them not to resist. 
Why, sir, I ask yoa whether, at every mill that 



effectually resisted, was not the advice by the 
magistrates to give up resistance? Not in aay 
hearing; certftinly not. Do yon remember 
Messrs. StirUng and Beckton making an appli- 
cation ? I was not present when they nside any, 
though I believe they did make one. 

M. O'CONNOR :— That wiUdo, Sir Thorns. 

ALDERMAN GEORGE BOYLS CHAF- 
PELL, examined by Mr. O'CONNOR :— I be- 
lieve, Mr. ChappeU, ydnare one of the oldeat 
manufacturers in Manchester ? 

The JUDGE :— Yon are an Alderman ol Maa- 
chester ? Witness :— Yes. [To Mr. O'Cooao^.] 
I hate been for more than fifty years an inhabi- 
tant of Manchester, thoni^ not the pkoe off my 
nativity. Do you remember, about the time off 
thetnm-outs, your mill beingstopped? Yes. What 
were the circumstances attending it when yokir 
hands turned-out ? Witness .—My Lord, is ver- 
bal communication from me, as a principal, evt- 
dence ; because I was not at the mUl when Use 
hands turned-out ? 

The JUDGE :— But you know your mill was 
stopped, because you went there and foond it 
stopped ; that is all you know of yoor own know- 
ledge ? Witness :— Yes. 

Mr.' O'CONNOR : — Now, Mr. Alderman 
Chappell, having understood that your works were 
stopped,was there anydamage done to your works ? 
Not a vestige. Was there any glass bt«^? Not 
a vestige. I understood, from the inSfi^ittoii 
given to me» that they did not want.'^: do any 
injury to person or property, but demanded ' that 
the hands should leave ; and I think that the 
hands were quite as willing to leave as the men 
who made the applicationdesired that they ahon^jd. 
Now, after having been connected as an alderman, 
and an authority, and a good master, with these 
people for 50 years, what was your im'preasion off 
the whole character of these disturbances? There 
are two Aldermen belonging to the township oC 
Charlton-upon-Medlock. 

The JUDGE :— We will ask abontthem after- 
wards, answer the question. Witness? — ^I want 
to make aU explanation, to put myself in the 
right place." 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— His Lordship wUl put 
you in the right plaqe. Reply to the question* 
I conceive my self,. from what I saw in the pro- 
ceedings in which I was engaged penontf y, that 
the strike was for wages. Well, and what was the 
conduct of the people under the dreumstances— 
their general conduct and behavionr ? I must 
confess, after bving in every mob for the last 
fifty years in Manchester, I thought a better be- 
haved and well disposed -mobility I nev<^Baw 
before — [Some manifestation of appfause in the 
Court.] » 

The JUDGE :— If there is any mora noise I 
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nasi hftTe tlwfe ifUos dmrad. I gire thrt iko- 1 
tice , « 

Mr. O'CONNOR (tothe witneis) :»0b their 
Mialf I thank yon, f am sore. Now, Mr. Al- 
demaa Chappell* from tout knowledge of trade 
for fifty yean, and of the condition of the work- 
ing daaiei, I ask what was their condition at the 
period of which you are now speaking? What 
wns their condition generally ? There had been a 
general reduction from 1826 .up to the present 
week. I -took an account from 1826 of the price 
of food and the price of cotton, year by year, 
and it brought me to the conclusion, that, at the 
present moment, goods are just at one half the 
price they were then, and cotton is only about 
15 per cent l&s than it was at that period. 

The JUDGE : — A general redaction of wages 
from 1826 ? Witness :— My Lord, I said goods, 
not wages. 

Mr. OXONNOR :— He says, the reduction in 
the raw material was only 15 per cent, as com- 
. inrcd with the prices in 1826, while the reduc- 
tion in, the manufactured article was one half. 
Witness :— Yes. The price in 1826 was two 
shillings and two-pence ; yesterday, the same ar- 
ticles were one shilling and three half-pence. 
Then, Mr. Alderman Chappell, in consequence 
of the depression in trade, the falling-off in pro- 
fits of masters, was it impossible for the masters 
to give the wages to the working men ? Cer- 
tainly. Then, was there a corresponding reduc- 
tioir iuwages ? Wages must unquestionably have 
bieed minced ; but still I think the depression 
arose more from the unemployed liring upon the 
employed, than from any deficiency in wages. 
Then, am I to understand, that, in consequence 

of the small profits Witness :— There hare 

been no profits at all, for three years. Then, a 
▼ast number of operatires were turned out upon 
the wide world ? Oh, unquestionably; hundreds 
of thousands. Mr. Alderman Chappell, can you 
speak, of your own knowledge, from the neces* 
shy imposed upon you of inquiring into the state 
of your own working men, generally speaking, 
was the destitution great amongst the openitive 
classes T Unquestionably, they had not a suffici- 
ency, such as CTcry Englishman would like to 
see his neighbour enjoy. Did you go as one of a 
deputation to Sir Robert Peel, to inform him of 
the state of your part of the country ? I must say, 
that I am no member of the League, and nerer 
was. I never subscribed sixpence to any politi- 
cal institution in my life. I was requested by 
the manufacturers to be one of a deputation to 
represent the situation of- the manufacturers and 
workpeople at that moTsent. I thought it a duty 
I owed to the town, baring been so long in it, 
and I went with them. Did you represent to 
Sir Robert Peel, that there was danger in. the ' 



coontyy, in tfOMittmcA of the situation of the 
working dasses ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I should 
be Tcry sorry to intemipty but really I must ob- 
ject to that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :~I ask the Attomey-Qe- 
neral whether he will shut out this eridenoe ? ^ 

The JUDGE :— Then, I think« Mr. O'Con- 
nor, that I shall be obliged to shut it out. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :~ReaUy, my 
Lord, it b impossible not to know that there 
was great distress. It ir abundantly proved in 
the eridence already. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Very well, then, I shaQ 
not ask the question. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I have no 
question to ask yon, sir. 

JAMES KERSHAW, Esqrexamined by Mr. 
O'CONNOR. 

The JUDGE ^-You are mayor of Manchester 
now ? Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Mr. Kershaw, you were 
a magistrate in August last, I believe ? I was. 
Have you resided long in .Manchester? AlY*my. 
life. You have great interest in the preservation 
of the peace ? I liave. Can you speak, .from 
your own knowledge, of the- transactions which 
usually take place on the 16th of August^ in 
Manchester ? There has been usually a proves* 
sion in Manchester on the 16th. Do you re- 
collect the 16th of August in previous ye«rs? 
Not very distinctly. Do you recollect the last 
16th of August? I do. Do you recollect about 
the time the magi^VTates issued a proclamation ? 
f do. About what time was it, Mr. Mayor? 
r think on the Sunday before the 16th of Au- 
gust. Do you recollect the Queen's proclania* 
tion succeeding it on the folbwing day ? I do ; 
I believe it was on* the following day. In con- 
sequence of the state of Manchester, and the 
kno\^ ledge of the magistrates that a proc^S^on 
was to take place upon the 16th, did the ma- 
gistrates make any application to the active 
parties relating to that procession? I believe' 
they did. In what spirit was that amplication 
met by the parties they made it to ? I believe it 
was immediately said, that the procession sliould 
not take place. I believe, Mr. Mayor, you are 
a manufacturer, employing a number of hands ? 
I am a calico printer. Were your works stopped? 
They were. About what time? I thiuk on 
Thursday, the 11th of August. Tuesday was 
the 9th, on which the procession took place. — 
Was there any dami^e doiie to your works? 
None. Did the hands in your employment re* 
quire any very great force to induce them to 
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the worit^ when b« found the putie* oomiD. 
I.J. to injtat upon then, to derirt ftpm Ubeur" 
■J™*^ *!;* »-°* *» 80 o«t. DM,o«rh«,d. 
«oout wiltogly ? I believe the, did. And no 
*«»«ge whatever done ? No. Fh>m your knovr- 

3ft«?["'//'*^''"' '** "' *"8u.t Md the 
tot letJl of August. wh,t WM the general sUte 

^ the town, making allowance, for the number 

Widle people in conwqoence of the tum^iut ?_ 

^lel"* ,*! **'"^ •*•*• '^ Mancheuer on 
the 16th of August last? It pMwd off much 

«^e pe««bly than wa. anticipated, and com- 
P«»t«vdy peaceable as having reference to other 
*^». Do ,00 mean on the ISth, Hth, and 
W^- yea. Then. Mr. Ke«h.w. as a magis- 
***•• I '^•«'« 'hat you and the magistrate. 
8«n«r.lly did consider that the 9fh, lOtb. llth, 
iWh. and «> on, were the most disturbed davs ? 
1 thmk they were. The greatest excitemeiit ? 
xea, m point of turning out the mills. Now can 
yon apeak from your own knowledge of business 

»^'.,*?*J"** °^ ^^ '"''"■"8 ch,«»atth.t 
pwiod .'They were exceedingly distressed, no 
««bt. And. considering their distress, was their 
conduct good or bad ? I think, speaking of them 
. «e»erally ,„d a. a whole, as to the body of the 
community. I think their conduct was good. 
There were exceptions. Of course. 

jhe ATTOBNEY-GENERAL :-I have no- 
thing to ask you. sir. Oh, yes; where were 
ypur works? At Ardwick, jiear Manchester.' 
How many miles off.' Oh, about a mUe from 
tie Exchange. How many per«>ns came wheiv 
they requested your works should be stopped > I 
w» not there. Bu^ou stated that your partner 
advised your hands to go away ? I beUeve he toJd 
me there was no large number ; eighty or one 
hundred, but of that I am not sure 

. SirRALPIIPENDLEBURY:-WasneitcaU- 
ed, and not appearing, Mr. O'Connor said, that be 
nnderstood Sir Ralph was ill, and had sent a 
medical certificate that he was not weU enoMh 
to attend. " 

Mr. O'CONNOR :_I d.,|i call no more 
witnesses, my Lord, to prore the sUte of Man. 
cheater. 

ISAAC CLARKE PRAY examined by Mr 
O'CONNOR :-Mr. Pray, were yon. in August 
Mat, the registered proprietor of the Evening 
Star newspaper ? Yes. Do you leoolleot about 
fte latter end of August, the suppression of pub- 
iie meetings in London, and throughout the Coun- 
t»y ? Yfca. About that period, who waa the 



^ofA»,fftt*?.MivOtCtoaor. Mlwoehe. 
6r would I accept, of any rennmemtion for mr 
lerviees aa«ditor ? Not a peony. Do y4>« nnl. 
lect a notice being advertized in the new^^er 
to the efiect that my letters ahould \m nflrtriMoi 
to the Evening Star office in the Stnnd. 

Tlie ATTORNEY.GENERAL .-What are 
yon going to show ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR r-That all my letten^ pri- 
vate and public, were opened at the JBvemM 
Star office. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-Ia that en- 
denoe? 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-My Lord, I am chaned 
with a conspiracy from the Ist of j^fbgost to the 
1st of September, and will evid<llicc be shot ont 
to show that all my letters were addressed indie- 
criminately to the Evening Star office ? 

The JUDGE :-I think that evidence to show 
that there was no disposition on his part to con- 
ceal anything. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-Now Mr. IW, cm ywip 
oath, waa it not your custom, as proprietor, to 

open all letters addressed to the editor ? It wa» 
not the custom for me, but for the sob-editor; 
but I have opened hundreds of letters marj^ 
private. Now, sir, what was my general instruct 
tions with regard to the matter that should ap- 
pear in the Evening Star relative to the state of 
the country ? That we should keep eveiything aa, 
quiet as possible, and that we should by 00 means 
admit any matter in favour of tha atrikl^ or of 
the excitement. The strike and the excitement 
were synonymous. Did you understand from the 
general tenour of my conversation with yon, * \vf ^i 
I was anxious, or otherwise, to preserre» as for aa 
lay in my power, the peace of the country ? I 
always thought it was Mr. O'Connor's desire to 
make the country as peaceable as possible, and I 
always thought him sincere in it. Who was the 
correspondent of the Evening Star then ? 
Griffin. Did you give him orders to receive 
payment in Manchester ? I did. Upon whom ? 
Upon James Leach, who was one of our agentft 
at Manchester. He received a weekly salary 
from him by my orders. Now, in consequence 
of my orders to you, did you exclude some of hie 
matter from your paper ? Yea, I oonsidered aome 
of his matter ao inflammatory, that I cut outmnch 
of it, and sometimes I excluded it altogether, la 
fact I considered that he wished to entiap mt, . 
as proprietor of the paper. Do you recoUeot 
having opened a letter written to me fr'om Grif- 
iin, requesting money from me to send him to 
America to prevent his giving information agn^F^ t t 
me ? Yes, 
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Mr, O'CONNOR :— He ctnnot Btop him now, I physical force was flrat mooted in the ChartitI 

\tr M .ru^et ' _._1.^ -^ » * i *• ■.« 



my liord. 

The JUDGE:— He objecteil, although you 
did not hear him. 

Croaa-exftmined by the ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL :— U the Evening Star a daily paper ? Yes, 
aXondon daily paper. What day did it begin ? 
li thankr it was about the 16th of July. Mr. 
O'Connor did not live at your office? No. 
Where did he 'live ? . I don't know where be 
lived. I presume he had a private residence in 
London ? I presume he had. You cannot tell 
-whether alh his letters came to the Epmrinff 
Star? I cannot tell. He lived in London; 
he always came to the office and stayed there 
dtninf business hours. I don't want to know 
where he Uved» or to intrude upon his privacy, 
but do you know whether he lived in London, 
or in the neighbourhood ? I presume he did. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— My Lord, I wish yon to 
ask the witness whether the Evemng Sfar was 
not a paper that depended principally upon the 
operative classes, in tfae manufacturing districts, 
for support? Witness: — Yes, the paper de- 
pended chiefly on the operative classes and was 
circulated extensively in Lancashire and the 
neighbouring district. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— My Lord, there are several 
otter authorities from Manchester, whom I re- 
lease from their attendance here ; having gone 
saffidently into that evidence. 

JAMES HALLIDAY, examined by Mr. 
O'CONNOR: — I believe you are a manufac 
turer residing in Oldham ? A spinner, sir. A 
cotton spinner? Yes. How long have you' 
known me ? Since the contested election in 
ld35. Now, Halliday, have you, on various 
occasions, and at different times, attended meet- 
ings where 1 addressed the assembly? Yes. 
I believe, like others, you attended from cu- 
* riosity ? Not exactly so. Not exactly ; now 
Halliday, upon your oath, what has been the 
gaaerai tendency of my addresses to the work- 
ing classes ? Of conrae my answer will depend 
uppn the occasions. Upon every, occasion did I 
not enforce the neoessity of preserving^ the 
panoe? I never heard nnything in any of your 
addresses calculated to lead to a breaoh of the 
peace. Have you, on various occasions» heard 
mt complain that my motives and views were 
groaaly misrepresented^ and that, in consequence 
of misrepresentation," great prejudices were 
created against nao? Yea, I have. Do you 
re«oUiect» 9k Uie time when the questioit ol 



ranks, my having any conversation with yon, 
and to what effect ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Mr. O'Con- 
nor has a perfect right to get from any witness 
the general impression of his character, bat not 
to refer to particular occasionsr^-* • ' 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— From youir^ knowledge of 
me for eight years do you think 1 would do any 
think calculated to lead toa breach of the peace, 
through any pecuniary motive ? Am I an avarici- 
ous man, a covetous man, or a generous man ? 
Witness : — My Lord, in the addresses of Mr. 
O'Connor, I always observed what I imagined ttK^ 
be generosity, siixcerity, great zeal, and "vtrj oofk-- 
siderablc physical energy; without, of course, 
any reference to a breach of the peace ; and 
certainly, I must say) I always heard him 
deprecate every thing tending to a breach of thfr 
peace. On several occasions I have heard him 
giving addresses connected with electioneerings 
contests. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— you. speak 
yourself sometimes, don't you ? Yes, sometimes^ 

TITUS S. BROOKE Jun., examined by Mr. 

O'CONNOR :— Where do you live, Mr. Brooke .> 

I live at Dewsbury. How long have you knowtt 

me as a public man ? For ten years ; personally 

for six or seven, I have known you, during very 

excited times. Has your neighbourhood 

been, frequently, in a state of great exeitement ^ 

Yes. 
The JUDGE :— What is your ndghbourfaood ? 

Dewsbury. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Have you heard several 
addresses from me? Yes. What was the im- 
pression which they were calculated to leave tm 
the minds of th^ people ? I have often heard you 
exhort them to peace, and it is the impression.of 
the neighbourhood that yon always exhorted 
them to peace. Have they been led to believa 
that my speeches had the effiect of promoting 
peace ? 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL .—I object la 
that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Have you ever heard one 
sentence escape my lips calculated to lead to a 
breach of the peace? No. Do you think I use* 
the terms ** Peace, law, and order— 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:—! object to- 
this evidence ; it is open to ' Mr. O'Connor to 
give testimony as to his character. 

Mr. b'CONNOR:— Very well, Mr. Brooke |. 
what is my general character ? Among the work- 
ing classes you an greatly admired. 
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The JUDGE :— Ai a petceablt man > Wit. 
nett : — ^Yet, my Lord. The middle clasioi don't 
admire him. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— No; thai show* their 
ta«te. 

The JUDGE :— What is your opinion of his 
general character ? Witne&s : — ^That he is a 
peaceable man» 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Have yon ever heard me 
complain ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: I object to 
these complaints ; they are not evidepce. 

Cross-examined by the AITORNEY-GENE- 
liAL:— <-Wbat.arc you? Admggist? 

JOHN FARR, examined by Mr. O'CONNOR ; 
—Where do you live ? In Port Robert, county 
of Cork. You are ray steward there ? Yes. 
How long have you lived in my family ? Thirty 
years. Yon lived with my father. Yes. With 
my brother ? Yes. Did my brother leave you 
anything for your good conduct ? Yes, 1 0/. a 
year. You have been my steward since ? Yes. 
I^lievc I have been in the habit of standing 
ii) the fields with my workmen, sometimes from 
IQO to 130, for nine or ten hours a day, for 
ytars ? Yes. Now, from your knowlMge of me, 
d9. you think I am a violent, or peaceable man ? 
I always knew you to be for peace.' Do you re- 
member 'he time ttf the outbreak in Cork ? Yes. 
Do you remember the resistance offered to the 
roagUtratcs and military there? Yes. Do you 
recollect my interference, and the people giving 
up their arms to me, and royir piling them in my 
servants' ball ? I do, sir. What was my conduct 
to myi labourers, and the |k>or in general ? You 
built houses for your labourers and gave them 
free» and ground with them. Did I knock down 
mnd cabins, and build stone bosses for them ? 
Yes. I charged no rent ? No. Did you pay the 
wages every Saturday night? Yes; and you 
raised the wages when the times got hard. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— My Lord, I am shewing 
what my character is ; it is of importance to me 
that there should bepo mistake on that point. 
The Attomey>General said I might be deriving 
Bome beoe^t from the Northern ibtar. Now, I 
am showing my character through life, whicb is 
of great importance to me, my Lord. 

The ATTOUNEY-GENERAL :— I deny that 
at once. I imputed no such personal motives to 
Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— Well, that will do; [To 
witness.] Did yon ever know me to atop i^ngle 
day's wages from a sick man, whether he was 
<woiiLtng or not ? No, yop paid him regularly the 
aame as the man that waa working. 



Mr. 0*CONKOIt :-My Lord, I wa# 
ing this witness to meet what I thought aft attir^ 
tion made by the Attorney-General, reqwetm^ 
m]f- motives. I waa astonished at it becaaae I 
knew it to be so much at variance with my whole 
character. That was the reason I eiamined the 
witness in the way I did. 

The JUDGE :— I never nnderstood the At- 
tomey-General to impute any audi motlvea to 
yon. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :~-I am happy to hear it, 
my Lord. 

SAMUEL CHAMBERS examined by J AMES 
LEACH : — Do yon live in Mancheater? Yes. 
Do you recollect being at my house on the 17th 
of August ? I do. What time of the day was it ?' 
I was there about nine o'clock in the morniqg:. 
Do yon recollect seeing me at home at that ehne ? 
I do. I saw yon go out. What time did yoa 
see me leave home ? It might be half-post ten 
o'clock. From that to eleven were you at my 
house ? Yes. Were you frequently at my house 
daring tl^e 17th of August? Yes. At different 
times ? Yes. I- don't think I was an hour from 
there during the whole of the day, from half-past 
nine o'clock in the morning. Did I employ you 
to make soxiie repairs in my shop, and to make a 
large board for a placard ? Yes. Do you rccolIecC 
seeing a placard on that board on the 17th ? Yes. 
Would you know the placard if you were to see 
it? Yes. Is that the placard? [Handing the wit- 
ness the Executive Placard.] Yes. At what time 
was it when you first saw it on the board ? About 
eleven o'clock. Yiaa that* after I left home? 
Yes. 

The JUDGE r-Aftcr he left home? WiU 
ness :--~Yes, my Lord ; about an hour or two 
after he left. He went out at half-past ten or 
eleven, and I saw it after I came in. 

The JUDGE:— It was not put on the board 
till .after he went out ? No, my Xiord. 

.PAUL FAIRCLOUGH examined by JAMES 
LEACH :— You Uve in Manchester ? Yea.^ 

The JUDGE :•— What are you ? A fruiterer 
and potatoe dealer. 

JAMES LEACH :— Do.you live in Manches- 
ter ?• Yes sir. Do you frequently eome to my 
house? I do. W^erc you there on the 17th of 
August last ? I wa^. At what time ? BelweeA 
^ eleven and twelve o'clock in the forenoon. Do 
you recollect seeing a person come and paste a 
large placard on a board, at my door ? i do. 
•Would you know that placard now if you were to 
see it ? I think I sliould. Just look at that pla- 
card? [Exliibiting the executive placard] Yea, 
that is it. I should know it more by the appear- 
ance than by anytliing else. That is the manner 
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i washetded. What time was that pat np? 
About ele?eii o'clock. 

The JUDGE :— Then Leach waa not there at 
that time? No, sir. 

JAMES LEACH :— Was he a bill-poster who 
put it up ? Yes. Was I at home at that time ? 
' The JUDGE : He says you were not. 
' LEACH : — ^Did you see me at home any por- 
^B of that day ? No part*of that day. 

Croas-examiaed by the ATTORNEY-GENE. 
RAL : Bid the man who postecl the placard go 
ioside the house ? Nu sir, he merely put the 
placard on the board and went away. ^He did 
not. go into the shop at all ? No, sir. 

JOHN ARDELL, examined by Mr. O'CON- 
KOR >— I believe you are my clerk, and have 
been so from the first day the Northern Star 
waa eatabUshed ? Yes. Do you recollect, a short 
time previously to the 16th of August hist year, 
any wood-cut being sent to the Northern Star T 



YeS| I recollect a wood-cut being sent by Griffin Meet, my Lord. 



dnfta frequently, and latterly to stop them alto- 
gether, as we conld not pay for stamps else. 
During the time yon were in York Castle, you 
did not receive, but paid, money to i\it Northern 
Star. Have not distressed operatives wishing 
to start in business called on mc, and did I 
not frequently give them a sovereign or two at a 
time? Yes. Did you ever know, during the 
last five years, a man coming to me for money, 
that my hand was not in my pocket to give it to 
him ? I never knew a man to call for some, with- 
out your giving it, or ordering me to give him 
some. Have you attended many meetings where 
I have been ? Very seldom. You did not taKe 
any part in poHtics, I suppose? Very little. 
What is my general character ? I should think it 
very fiir from anything inconsistent with peace. 
Did you ever hear me denounced and complained 
of by many parties, for stopping what might 
have kd to a disturbance or breach of the peace ? 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— lagaluol^- 



as secretary to the Hunt's monument committee. 
Do you recollect him saying that if you would 
admit it, tiie committee would pay for it ? I can- 
not recollect that. Do you remember another 
wood-cut which appeared in the Star, bemg paid 
for in the beginning of June ? I remember a 
wood-cut was paid for somewhere about that 
time, but I cannot recollect the exact 4^te. I 
have the date in my book. Where is your book ? 
I have it here ; [witness produces the book and 
reads] '' July 22nd, paid for a sketch of the 
Manchester massacre, five shillings." It was 
famished a fortnight before, and he, (Griffin,) 
paid for it on the 22nd of July. Are you aware 
that wood-cuts to represent the flogging of sol- 
diers, &c. are frequently given in newspapers ? 
Yes. Are you aware that that wood-cut was 
taken from one that was used before? Yes, I 
have the original here, from which it was en- 
graved. Have you ever had any communication 
with me relative to the impossibility of meeting 
my drafts upon you for the support of poor peo- 
ple ? Yea, several times. Y'ou received a gene- 
ral account frx>m Heywood, Cleave and other 
large agents ?— And don't you know that I have 
paid, for Chartist purposes, upwards of twenty 
pounds a week ? Yes, I have received such ac- 
counts : 1 know we have large sums to pay Mr. 
Herwood, running on for weeks. Do you 
not know that, on some occasions, I have 
incurred that expense in relieving the families 
of poor people who were incarcerated? Yes. 
And sometimes the prisoners themselves? 
Yes. Now, have you not written to me some- 
times saying that, in consequence of such liber- 



The JUDGE :— I think we may hear this. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Have I the character pf 
stopping disturbances ? Witness :— Yes. Do we 
pay large wages ? Yes, we pay as large wages as 
any other printer of newspapers. Did I ever 
stop the wages of a sick man ? No. Have yon 
not known some to be sick for years, and re- 
ceiving their wages the same as those at work.? 
Yes. 

Mr. ATHERTON t— My Lord, to complete 
the evidence, there is a part of the Northern 
Star of the 20th of August, which I relied u^n, 
and it was not read. V 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL :—mk is 
the paper, my Lord, [Handing the Star 'up '{o 
the Judge] in which the paragraph is. ' He 
msy read the paragraph, or it may be entered aa 
read. 

Mr. ATHERTON :— Let it be entered as 
reads 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — Then I 
must call your Lordship's attention to some 
other paragraphs in the same paper. . 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— WeU, you may considjgr 
them as read. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— Very well, 
it will save the time of the Court. 
. The following' quotation from an article whidi 
appeared in the Nort,hem Star of the 20th of 
August, was then put in by Mr. Atherton : — 

" Our opinion on the means now used for its 
attainment by the trades' of Manchester was re- 
gistered three years ago. That opinion has* un- 
dergone no change. A cessation from labour, to 
be effectual to the carrying of any political object, 
must be national and simultaneous : it cannot 



ality, you were obliged to dishonour my drafts? must be nabonal and suiultaneous : it cannot 
Yes ; I hare heea obliged to dishonour your then fail to be successful, because it indicates the 
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natioii's wiUf against Mrhich, in its foil strength, 
wbefher positively, or thus negatively mani- 
'feated, no power can stand; bat a mere sec- 
tional display of this most decisive of all the 
Ibnns of moral force, like a mere sectional dis- 
play of physical resistance, is sure to be over- 
powered by the strength of faction, consisting in 
its immense wealth and its organized physical re- 
Bontces. 

'< If then the strike is to be a Chartist strike, 
it miiist become universal : not merely Manches- 
ter, but every town in England, Wales, and 
Scotland, must at once-^as one man and with one 
▼Dice— declare the purpose of the people to be 
tttt I and such a declaration will be, to those 
whom it concerns, the fiat of omnipotence. But 
if Manchester, or even Lancashire, sustain the 
vtmggle singly, it will be unsuccessful, and, in all 
probability, retard the movement it was meant 
to hasten. Let the country see to this ; the men 

of Lancashire have done nobly ; let their bretli- 1 „ ».. .,, ^ 

.u u * *!, • w *v -1 How matters will termmate it is impossible for 

ren throughout the empire arouse; let ther* ,„^^, ,^^^ ^his part of the ooun^t ^ 



start thehr mills,* witb the exception of Medcalf 
thfe manager for the estate of Dobson. A p&bRc 
meeting took pkce last night, and a ttsolntiftii 
was passed to have the Charter the law of the 
land before they worked again. 

BIKGLEY. 
Several thousands left BradfoM early on Toea- 
day morning, and proceeded towards Shipley, 
where they stopped all the mills without diffieslty^l 
there being no prolecdve force. Rom ftoMe 
tiiey marohed on to fiingley, where they oom- 
meneed their w5rk of patting a stop to all fau^. 
neas. While the Skipton mail was paaaiiv 
through, all persons got on that could find roon, 
and rode on to Keighley. 

wedxbsdaV. 
Everything $s quite at a stand sfiU, and no- 
thfaig is to be seen but the famaies of the turn- 
outs who are parading the streets. 

STAFFORD. 

WEDNESDAT XIGHT. 



apeak out at once, like men, and say, *Yes' or 
*No,' to the great question of 'shall we now 
strike for the bharter ?' No higgling — no hesita- 
tion—no waiting :~- 

* If, when done, 'twere wdl done, 
Then, 'twere well it were done quidcly.' 
* <' Never, however, for one moment let it be 
forgotten by any Chartist, that to be successful 
they must be peaceful. They have a right to 
Btrike, but they have no right to riot. They have 
a right to work or not to work, but they have no 
rigdg to break windows, destroy property, or 
bum factories. 

Above all things, they have no 'right to insult, 
annoy, or fight with the police force or the sol- 
diery. Every hellish invention will be practised 
to faiduce them to do this ; let the bridle be kept 
tightly on their tempers and even on their 
tongioes : let them even patiently bear annoyance, 
Uiiult, and indignity ; resenting them only by the 
calmness of a manly contempt, the oiftpring of 
a lofty purpose not be turned aside." 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL put in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs which appeared in tho Norn 
thim Star of the same date : — 

CHORLEY. 

AUGUST 17. 

** About 8000 people entered Chorley, yesterday, 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, principally 
colliera by trade, and succeeded in stoppmg all 
the works in leas than two honni Agwatntlm- 
berhavegoneto Preston this morning. AUthe 
^»«ki«c at a atand to*^ rnoae hate dared to 



country is m aa 
awful state of excitement. On Monday last, aSl 
the shops in this town were shut up, and great 
excitement prevailed in consequence of a report 
that the colliers " were coming." Three hun- 
dred additional specials were immediately sworn 
in. The 1 2th foot were removed from this town 
this morning for the Isle of Fhince, and wera 
replaced by two troops of the 34tb. If matteka 
do not assume a different aspect bom, the whole 
of the Stafford trade will be at a stand-stiB, aa 
it depends entirely on the Pottery and tlic 
northern districts, indeed many of the mannfife. 
turers are already talking of stopping their 
shops." 

" SKIPTON. 
" Several thousands visited this quiet town on 
Tuesday, from Colne and other parts, and stopped 
the mills. The town remained quiet on Wed- 
nesday. On Tuesday, the special con&taWea cap- 
tured, with the assistance of a few of the military, 
UK of the turn-onts, who were committed to 
York. Mr. Oarforth, one of the uagistrates. 
Was, we understand, much Injured." 

" KEIGHLEY. 
" Great excitement prevailed hereon Monday. 
Several thousand turn, outs poured into the town 
between ten and eleven o'plock, and proeMed 
to stop all Oie mills. Every precaution was 
taken by the magiatrates, who issoed a proda- 
mafion requesting aU peaceable Inhabitants to 
keep within doors, and swore in npwnds of 49Q 
consUbles, bat for whose ecrvices there ware 
]i9t firadh oetMon, not being baaod.by wdf 
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aflttaiy/wlio wdM ftQ engaged in the neiglfboar: 
in; kl^ge towDt." 

^ "POTTERIES. 

SHBLTON AI^D HANLET. 

TUKSDAT, TWBLVE o'CLOCK. 

" I haYC just heard that the mUitary statioeed 
at Bunlem have hegun firing on the people, aod 
that two men have been killed, one from Stoke- 
opon-Tient. and the other from either Maccks- 
fielder Con^eten; but reports are so rife at 
the presenUioHr^that the eitent of the loes of 
fife^anerfietoM. I also hear that numbers are 
.^vflMmded, but how great a number I cannot say, 
fh«s proving that the ruling few are determined, 
at all hazards, to peipctaate their rule over the 
fons of >bour. Where these things will end I 
«nnot say, but this I do say, that neither life 
nor property is now safe in these districts. I 
would just make one remark beibre I close tiiis, 
that, as a body, the Chartists have had no hand 
in the destruction of property that has been 
goii^ on hero, nor has the advice of the Char- 
tiflt speakers been attended to. for, had th 
been the case, I can affirm that no such thin„ 
fts loss, eHher of property or life, could ever 
have ticcnrred. 

"AtTouBT 17th. 
"I rosurae my nanrative from where I left off 
iti my report of yesterday, I perceive that I 
omitted to state that the residence of the Rev. 
R. E. Aitkins was set on fire sometime about 
two o'dock A. M., and what makes this worse, 
the Rev. gentleman was a complete invalid, and 
r^rt says that the sUte of ezcitedSent into 
^hich he was thrown, has terminated fktally, 
iNit this I cannot say that I poeiUvely know] 
«or can I rdy on hearsay tales. I have also to 
leport that the elegant mansion of W. Parker, 
Biq., has shared the same fate, and nothing is 
to be seen but a heap of ruins at either of those 
places. 

" A public meeting was suddenly called by 
the iniluentialB of Hanley and Shelton, to devise 
the best means of relieving the distrosses of 
the inhabitants of this once flourishing district. 
This meeting was addressed by Mr. Moses 
«nipton. W. Ridgway, Esq., Mr. John I^ehards, 
•ad Mr. Wm. EHia, from Barslem. Mndignod 
^peaking wns ti» result, hot just as the meetfaig 
in» about to eome to eome definite oonchnfon, 
flie arrival of a body of mflitary put a stop to any 

wther proceedings ; but not before the CtaWiats 
had passed a vote for the whole Charter. 'Mr. 
Bidgway earnestly requested the meeting to stand 
fins, M it una alegal puMto meeting, eondneting 



itl*lf in a peaoeabiB nwnner, and that tbenifi. 
tary had no right to interfere. A magistnte 
was with the miUtary, (I hear a Rev.) and he, hi 
true character, ordered the meeting to be 'die- 
persed, which was done. The Rev. GenUemaa 
then read the Riot Act, and gave strict bniem 
that aU persons found in the streets should be ar- 
rested. 

I have also otaitted to state, that there are 
pawnshops in the townships of Hanley and Shel- 
ton, and a number of persona of both sexes, bit 
mostly females, surrounded the pawn-brokenj, 
demanding the goods which they had pledged, 
and though sevenl persqps addressed them 
urging that it would be unjust in them to trte' 
badt by force what they had pledged unless tiiey 
paid the money &ey had on those goods, yet the 
woBMQ would have no nay : their dotiies they 
would have, and being emboldened by consider- 
abh5 numben. forced their way into the pawn- 
shops and served themselves, getting not their 
own property but anything that came to their 
hands, and taking many things belonging to other 
persons. This morning I witnessed a spring cart 
foU of females, guarded by both horse and foot, 
'taken to Newcastle ; and some men on foot, be- 
tween the sections of infantry, were likewise 
taken to the same place, for examination beTotn 
the magistrates, and no doubt but most of thebi 
will be committed for trial at the next sessions. 

'* In my hisf I stated that two men were killed 
at Bnrslem, it is now certain that one was shot 
dead, the other, though very seriously wounded, 
may stiU recover; his name is Jerrold, a brick- 
layer, at Stoke-upon-Trent. 



DEWSBURY. 

WBDNESDAT Nioar* 

"While! am now writing, the tumH>uts aro 
just returned to town ; there cannot be less thaF 
twenty fhousand^all sober, . steady> straight^ 
forward men, — who apparently seem more de- 
termined than ever for the general stand. Thty 
have been round to Ossett, Horbnry, Healey, 
Middletown, and Thorohill, where they have 
stopped all hands without the^least interruption. 

" The authorities have been sitting all day 
swearing in any bc^^they could for special con- 
stables. ^ • 

" The mOlowners of Batley have eompdied 
their men to be sworn in as specials, so as they 
can commence work in the morning : but, as filr 
as I can learn, the assembled turn-outs in the 
town are determined to resist it. 

" The town is comi^etely in the hands of the 
tnm-onCa-Hai peaeetUe. Bnt I am afraid if 
«tty fotflMptien be^iliBMd it.witt not be lorl«i«] 
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avtliey appetir determmed to have thdr objeet 
lefore they retani to work ag»in." 



" TO THE SHAKSPEEIAN BRIGADE 
OF LEICESTER CHARTISTS. 
'' Manchester, Manden's Temperance Hotel, 
** Wednesday Morning, Aug. 17th, 1842. 
" My Bravb Comradbs, — I left yon on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 9th instant, and between 
that date and the present, one of the most im- 
portant periods in the history of the working- 
men of this country has commenced. Of the 
.widely-extended strike for labonr's wages, which 

, hu been pretty ^generally converted into a 
atand for the Charter, yon will he already 

' aware, by the daily and weekly papers. Whe- 
ther that widely-spread resolve has entered 
into your minds and hearts, at the time I am 
writing this, I feel some anxiety to learn. But 

' I must hasten to rehearse some of the passages 
of my diversified experience since the day I left 
you. 

I had a good meeting at Birmingham, in the 
Hall of Sdence, (a very commodious building b4fl|[]|]^^]^ 
longing to the Socialists) on the Tuesday evening. 
I found Geoi^ Wliite to be what I bad long 
heard him reported to be— a sound-hearted, 
thorough-going democrat. I enrolled, twenty- 
four at the dose of the meeting. I had long 
and very interesting conversations the next day 
vrith White, and learned much from him respect- 

' ing the progress of the movement in and around 
Birmingham, and the causes why in Birmingham 
itielft things for some time looked less satiafac^ 
tory tlian could be wished. At night (Wednes- 
day) we had a good meeting out of doors, near 
the Railway Station, notwithstanding a heavy 



tlie imprettion made upon Me by the view of dttl 
meeting as long as.I live. I praooeded m lin. 
ney's company to Bilston. For. two mortal iMmrg 



I addressed the favourite brigade— the '* body 
guard" of our brave chief, Feargus, in the even- 
ing. There were about 4,000 present on a ^iece 
of ground formed like an amphitheatre, when 
they sat in fixed earnestness, receiving my pSahi 
remarks, apparently as enthusiastic at thodooe, 
as at the beginning. The view of the maasive 
hands of those brave colliers, raised in approval' 
of the Charter, convinced me in a twinklhig of 
0'Connor*8 shrewdness in selecting the ** bla^ 
brigade of Bilston Chartists" as hia " body 
guards." God help the poor fellow that pr^ 
vokes a blow from the shoulder-of-mutton fist pf 
a Bilston collier ! We enrolled fifty members at 
the close of the Bilston meeting. Unney as- 
sured me that the whole region was rife wiOi 
Cliartism : this honest, independent, and brave 
man has been indefatigable in his kbours among 
this bold and simple-hearted people : there la 
not a man in the whole movement who, in my 
judgment, deserves more highly the praise and 
confidence of his brother ChartistB than Joseph 



ram. 

'* On Thursday began a series of excitements, 
audi as I had hitherto been a stranger to. I was 
aet down at twdv'e at noon, by the omnibus, at 
Wednesbury, (called Wedgebury by the natives) 
in the midst of 30,000 colliers on strike for wages. 
They formed one of the noblest sights I ever 
witnessed. Linney, O'Neil, Pearson, and others 
addressed them ; conclusive resolutions, binding 
the whole assembly to d^sut altogether from 
labour until their just Mhaads were complied 
with, were put and carried unanimously and. en- 
thusiastically. I then briefly addressed this im- 
mense gathering of labour's sons ; a vast assem- 
blage of human eyes, all raised in expectant 
intdligenoe— brave bosoms thrown open to the 
nun and air, atid stalwart arms and stout hands 
held up with instantaneous heartiness, the very 
moment that 1 put it to them whether they would 



On Friday morning, the 12th, I walked on to 
Wolverhampton, and addressed another meetlag 
of the hardy toilers of the ** black diamonds"— 
the whole district, for many miles, having en- 
tirely ceased labour, and nothing being more 
easy than to get an out-door meeting of thou- 
sands upon thousands at this time of excitement : 
the Wolverhampton colliers, like the assemblages 
I had previously addressed, held up their mighty 
hands with one accord, and instantly, vrhen I 
asked them if they would espouse the cause of 
the Charter. 

In the afternoon, I got on by railway to Staf- 
ford. I found, matters in a somewhat critical 
condition in this Tory-ridden boroogh. IVfttfOB, 
and his companions in tribulation, are confined 
in the gaol here : one hundred and fifty ooUiera 
had been also lodged in it within the week-r- 
troops of soldiers had been marched into the 
town — additional rooms were being built to the 
gaol— cannon, it was said, was to be planted upon 
the extreme towers — and everything looked to 
threatening, that when the friends here took a 
bill to the printer, announcing my lecture, fie 
did not dare to print it. Great fears were enter- 
tained that I would be apprehended if I dared to 
stand up in the market-pLaoe that mght. How- 
ever, when seven o'clock had struck, there I was 
— mounted on a femous long bench, procared by 
the friends. The superintendent of police than 
took hia station close by my right elbow, the 
tory gentry and ladies threw up their windowa to 



an adopt the People's Charter. I shall not lose | listen and hear the rebd Chartist commit him- 
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taif, and to aea lum pcmnoed iqwd md borne 
mwmy in the diitf clewB of die raw lobiten.' Bnt 
BO \ I abewed liow ezceUent it wae to hare a 

" Sweet Utde ailrer^Toicea lady/' 
■ad pay onr million and a quarter yearly to sap- 
pork Itaraelf and her eatablishnient. I demon- 
strated that loyal Chartists knew the land would 
be mined if the dfil list were not kept np ? and 
tiiat working men If oold all weep their eyes sore 
if Adelaide were to be bereft of hw JSIOO^OOO 
a-ye#. I denonnoed any ragged shoemaker 
[Stafford, like Northampton; yon know, my 
lirave Shakspeareans, is a fkmons shoemaking 
town,) as a stupid fellow if he darsd to talk ahoat 
lus aged grandmother being in a bastile and te- 
i(etating on skilly, while the Dowager had three 
palaces to lire in. The satire completely Uunted 
the talons of the blne-bottle; his hard face re- 
lazed, his teeth separated, and at length he 
grinned outright, while the host of shopmates 
burst into laughter. 

■ Well— what was to be done ? I could not be 
taken up for treason, for my words were ultra- 
loyal, with a witness 1 Three vinainoas red-coats, 
standing in the crowd, soon solred the difficulty : 
tfiey looked on and listened till they were laughed 
cmtofoonntenance, and then turned their atten- 
tion to a couple of Italians who bad jost brought 
their music into the Square. Determined on 
making a disturbance, one of the red-coats at first 
coaxed, and tfae&.dnigged, one of tiie foreigners 
among the crowd, and strove earnestly to incite 
the musician t6 " grind.'' Peroeivin^lRie scoun- 
drel's intention, I called on thft policeman to 
iritness it; but saw, from his looks, thi^t he 
would not budge one in^ to put down the annoy- 
ance, while he would gladly seise me as the pri- 
mary cause of disturbance. ~I therefore said, '' I 



under his oell, in spite of the baydbets, and the 
multitude dispersed. 

That night will be a memorable one with the 
Stafford Crispins; and I trust they will not 
neglect to annoy their enemies with ammunition 
so easily mustered and so pleasantly expended as 
a little throat-music. 

** We'll rally around him," I should hare said, 
became a favourite at the places I have already 
passed, as well as at Stafford. 

Iiet me just say, ere leaving Stafford, that, 
Peplow, Honnible, and other ine young fellows, 
S% growing up there, who will soon be able to 
act an important part in the movement. 

The farther I went, my beloved comrades, the 
more thickly I found excitement kindling. I 
reached the Potteries on Sunday afternoon, and 
found a spirit I really was not prepared for. 
Labour had ceased there also among the col- 
liers ; and now, the resolution not to labour, I 
found, was taking a decided turn : tUl ioere in" 
tent on working no more till the great struggle 
for the rights qf labour had been tried. We 
had meetings at Fenton and Lane-end, on thd 
Sunday afternoon, Aug. 14 Ui, and at night I 
preyed from " Thou shalt do no murder," on 
the large area called the ** Crown-bank," at 
Hanley. The time was very exciting, and I gave 
notice that 1 would address the colliors on strike 
on the same spot, the next morning, at eight 
o'clock. A large assembly appeared at that time ; 
the resolation, that all working men cease labour 
till the Charter become the law of the land, was 
put and seconded by working men, and carried 
triumphandy, and after a few hearty and sensible 
words froni old daddy Richards (whose heart, 
God bless him ! is as sound as an acorn in the 



am willing to go to prison for spwking truth ; people's cause) the meeting dispersed, with the 



let the chief policeman take me, if he will, for 
speaking tmlh ; but I will not be imprisoned for 
a dirty row ! All you who, aro of opinion that we 
adjourn to the Common^ whero we can hold a 
meeting without disturbance, hold up your 
hands." The a4ioaniment was carried, and I 
dismounted in a moment, and off we went, the 
people following us. I commenced singing 
''Spread the Charter;" the bold Crispins 
caught the strain, and our procession to the 
Common was soon swelled by thousands. We 
had a good meeting ; and when it was well-nigh 
dark, started again for the town, singing '* Spread 
the Charter." The police were passed, and 
looked aghast at this novelty. The gaol was 
reached, the soldiers turned out guard, and 
tiiought the crowd had come to make an attack ; 
bnt fairly laughed when they heard the singing. 
Three cheers were given for poor Mason, close 

I 



intent, on the part of the colliers, to ask all the 
workers at the earthenware factories, &c., to 
leave their labour. I remained in Hanley during 
the day ; saw the shops dosed,' and all the town 
become as lifeless as on a* Sunday forenoon; 
Tieard of the multitode doing queer things in the 
town, and also at Stoke, Fenton, and Lane-end; 
bnt saw none of them. The soldiers, neariy 
dropping with iktigue, I saw pass through the 
town in the afternoon, pursuing something which, 
it seemed, they could not catch; but nothing 
alarming erver came before my own eyes. 

1 met the 'people again at six o'clock. The 
Square was crowded ; I should ttiy there were 
20,000 people there; several of the gentry, &c., 
in conversational knots, being on the verge of 
the crowd. I protested against the insobriety / 
saw in the persons of a few,— proclaimed the iVfe- 
g^Uiy of destroying property, &c. j bqt exhorted 

T 
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Urn ]*opl6 to iMld- lif HHir tighim. mclfB^^aA 
to kold by them/too, till tlief had thiir fights. 
' I fiat flora I might b«pieT«titod^ getting out of 
tiie POtteriM, if I did dOt ma)ce m offort to got 
«wtktpriTOtel]r,anda»Iwas bound to attend the 
Manchester confereHoe, in quaUty of delegate 
from the excited district I was leanriag, as niell'as 
being yoor representative, my darling boys,— 
why I set out on foot, with two heorty youths as 
companions, at half-past twelve on Monday 

Wht. 

The droll adrentarts of that night I Vill re- 
Mrd in another ^ter, for I must now be off % 
^e cohference. 
I im, 

My brave brigade, 

Your ftittdbi '• General," 

TaOMAS COOPBA. 



Wken^Md^^^vhele I-^iMWM ym, ittf W<Mi 
lids, Ic«aiMt«illimlil1li«>ltee'eMiies. 

Toon, to'dMT'deifh, 

'TttOMAS COO^SR. 



Marsden's Temperance Hotel, 
Wednesday Night, Aug. 17. 
' P.S. I have scarcely time left to tell you how 
I got out of the Potteries. 
Suffice it to say,— I was seized, taken before 
fine old Justice, examined before him as he sat 
%p in bed, told him who I was and all about it ; 
tmt they dared not keep me I This was at BlDrs- 
lem, at two o'clock on TneMay morning. I in- 
tended, with the two good lads who carried my 
beg and' doak,' to reach Maodestfeld by seven, 
in order to take the coach for Manchester ; but 
u we had been detained by tiie Burslem' autho- 
rities BO long, wo struck down for the Crewe 
Station, on the Birmingham and Manchester line 
of raSway : ahd, after losing our way twice, we 
reached Crewe in time to have a hearty good 
break&st before the train started. 

To my great delight, I got into the oairiage 
containing my beloved Bairstow, Campbell, and 
Clarke, a young delegate from Ross, in Here- 
fordshire. 

Fromthe Star you will learn what was done 
«t the Conference ; I will not, therefore, take up . 
valuable spate by saying a word about it. 

Vi&idly, my brave comrades, I am now about 
to eet out, privately, from Manehester,«fter hav- 
ing just read thejMwrid pieeOof hypocrisy and 
cmelty which the Afom^ Okrmwiie has ehosea 
tohuert agunstmef in ita leading artioleof to- 
day. What viUainsaro theee eGribUere^for the 
.^ti-com-law League ! In order to dear them- 
^ves Ikom the charge of originating the strike, 
they strive to indte the Tory government to take 
ihy blood, or personal liberty, by pointing me 
out as an agent for the Tories ! 

Heaven grant we may be able to turn this 
rtrike to our advantage, and thereby have our Te« 
venge on the hypocritical League. 



VBOM' ova THOU) BMinoN «or Ulst" 

'< FURTRfiR ntO<}RBS8. 

*' Northern Star.^ffice, 
** Satutday Morning , Two o'ffdci, 
** When the widked bend their bow; they ttot 
ubfr^uentiy shoot beyond the mark they afaned 
at. We to-day despatched our own reporter 
into the disturbed districts, to learn the reel 
state of matters up to the latest moment ; and 
fh>m Us statement, which we sobjoin, the League 
men appear to have done so in this instance. 
Their object, doubtless, in the forcing on a^d 
sttstfiiuing of this preconcerted strike, wus to 
confine it to 'the adjuncts of machinery in mills 
and factories. We imagine 'that th^ir purpQW 
extended not farther 'tiian the lightening' of tbeir 
preMbthesvy -stock 4[>f mstkufoeCiiKd goods b^n 
temporary 'Cessation Of productive * power 'in'tliftt 
par^dyfeo* department r irhtlethey mi^tMki^U 
also serve the purpose ^ verifying their state- 
ments of the people's diseofttent and 'their ptt- 
dietions of ** risings and riotings"^ for food ; mid 
so of procuring- for -Ihem another "Extension of 
Commerce" for die keeping up of the geildu 
showers to iHiidi they have-beoomes^r hMbitated 
liiat they take badly ia a diange of we athef : 
while, as #1 hsrve* already said; thdr ftittber ob- 
ject #a8 to make it also a' weapon against Ghnr- 
tism . The^lhaveover- reaofaed'tfaemsdtes ! * The 
wicked «re taken in their own snare! and-fte 
sham-Chanlst League str&e seems, from ourte- 
porterVsCatement, tbhavebeeomea OhartisfotAe 
in good eamOst, so ftur us^ Manchester, '"alfeaety 
is concerned. The trades^eneiMly have now fol. 
lowed out <tlM> mill hands. They appKOiiite Hke 
kh&d fteKng of their Leaguo^ friends ^*^fon^ 
outtfaeii* brMhren) thet'tUlik what iMt0Odfor 
some mnst be good for dl ; and so hs^ InnM 
oul^for company. * While -they reason, truly «nd 
like statesiien,> that tbeii^ ISKireB might as widl 
point'te aitHmaff a* toa seoondarf beneit t 'tiait 
there is little- use in obtaining an adv ai H ue of 
which 'they - may ^sgs&n - be 'dep^ved - to>-moR«w ; 
> and that -therefore the tfafaig' in' which 4hey sn 
' most ilaterestnd isnot- so nmoh the pro^renHttn of 
thef present radnotion, nor^evenlte"Oibliiniik^« 
pnsent advance ^ipw^gesftfis the seowrinirtrtikit 
peKtied powef of 0df<*p«eiteotion wMehnniyUfcn* 
•bleiheuBto bring their iiboar to liio«nrtet>ttiea 
from theinifuitousrand n p ^w nd ^ e-dlmd w a ntefc aa 
'whid»«ow<bekitd«wnltBodiie. This ia a gbti^ 
>o«s.«ond»lon. ^ It ir n pdnt^wottlk stH^ptof 
for ; worth suffering for } worth paadng throngk 
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aomeriilc and buard for ; becnxse, (mce gained, 
it cannot fkil to compensate. 

'' Oar opinion on the means now need for its 
gtUJum ent by the trades of Mancbester was re- 
gistered three years ago. That ophilon has nn- 
jtargone no change. A cessation from labour, to 
be eflMctnal to the carrying of any political object, 
SDst be national and simnltaneons: it eannot 
llien fikil to be successful, because it indicates the 
iMon's wiU, agunst whieh, in its full strength, 
whether positiTely, or thus • negatively, mani. 
lasted, no power ean stand ; but a mere sectional 
display of this most decisiye of all the forms 
of moral force, like a mere sectional display of 
](hysical resistance, is sore to be overpowered by 
the strength of fiMJtion, oonsistini^in its immense 
tnaltb and its ovgiaised physical resooiees. 

" If then the strike, is to be a dnrtist strike, 
it mnst become vdversal: not merely Manches- 
tor, but every town in Bwgland, Wxles, asd 
Scotland, most at once^as one man and with one 
foios— declare the purpose of > die people to be 
free; and such a dedarationwiU be lo those 
whom it ooncems the flat of omnipoteBGe. But 
if Manchester, or even- Lancashire, sustain the 
straggle singly, it will be nnsnocesftd, and^inaU 
probability, retard the movement it was meant 
tp hasten. Let the country see to this ; the men 
of Lancashire have done nobly ; let their breth- 
ren thaougliout the empire 'arouse; let them 
speak out at once, like men, and say, 'Yes' or 
* Ko,' to the great question of ' shall we now 
idrike for the Charter B'^No higglhiep— no hesita- 
tation'~--no waiting :*^ 

' If, when done, 'twere weU done, 
Tlien, 'twere well it were done guiddy/ 
** Never, ' however, for one moment let it be 
forgott e n by any Chartist, that to be suooessfnl 
they must be peaeeAiL They have a right to 
sibrike, but they have no ilgbtto riot. They have 
H right tO'WOrk or not te work, but they have no 
il|^ to bnak windows, destroy peoparty, or bum 
ftctories. 

"Above amUngSftibsy have no rigliltoinmlt, 
MSflfyv or iigfat with the poUoe foioe or thesol« 
dUiry* Every heUssh invention will beprsctiMd 
twindnoetAiemtodofthisi lettiie bridle be kept 
tightly on their •tempers «nd even on their 
tnignea i .letthsmeven patiently bear annoyanoe, 
Insolt.aad indigmty ; resenting them only by the 
ttlnrniMSi of a maply contempt, the aSBipnn$ of 
alofty pnipose not to be turned aside. 

* It- tejeices ns tosee£ram oortreporter's state- 
iMBl4hititissanoiw. That the pct^ Unigh 
gl all'sAvts to bring them into colfision with 
lltt soldieiy. Bi^t UHuflefol- are we that our 
0llM anda|ii i^tcntM leisoBS <tf foriwrniee 



have been thus appreciated, even by a starving 
people, goaded as they are. . Let but this spirit 
be still manifested ; the " risings and the riots " 
left to to the infernal hatchers of the plot ; the 
calm determination of the people held up to its 
point; the enemy disarmed by peacefulness ; 
and the strike becomes universal — England, 
Wales, aad Scotland presenting at the same mo- 
ment one woridess workshop— while the dogs 
of war have no pretence to tear; and the fiends 
of faction will soon *' scratch their heads,'' and 
knowing such an " asking" to be equivalent to 
" taking," will give the Charter in a trice, and 
thankful to be thus let off. 

" But mind ! to It thus effective it must be 
universaL The rolling of the ocean's waters bears 
away the dam upon which, though running in 
the same direction, the rivulet makes no impres- 
sion, and ^e stream expends its force in vain. 

** Let nothing^therefore, be done hastily. By 
hastily we mean thoughtlessly, and without due 
consideration. * 

'The attempt, and not the deed 

II Destroys us.' 

" If the people are prepared to carry out a na- 
tional strike let them do so : but let them not 
attempt it without first knowing that they can 
carry it out. The vauntings and boastings of a 
few thonStods of too-zealous men ; the passing 
of resolutions declaratory of their intention ne- 
ver to return to work until the Charter becomes 
law ; and then the failure of all this for want of 
due support ; and the finish of the whole by the 
' ^omjuiffi' of these parties, without the Charter, 
and without any other practical advantage, pro- 
bably to the great disadvantage of many of 
them, would have a great tendency to dispirit 
the people ; to damp their ardoutin the move- 
ment ; and to throw seriously back the Charter 
agitation. This, no true patriot could desire: 
and yet firom all the circumstances that we are 
able to see of the whole case, we fear that this 
will be Just the effect of a perseverance in tho 
present movement. We see no chance of its 
becoming national There has been no conoert| 
save amongst tlie rascals of the League. There 
is no organization for it There are no means 
upon which for the different sections of the 
people to iUl back for sustenance, while the* 
fiame spreads through the land. And it seems 
almost mmatural to express that the corrupt 
tree of Corn-law League plottery should produce 
any fruit so wholesome as the bending of the 
whole eneinies of the whole people at one time 
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towardt one point; and again we repeat, that 
itnlesB that be 90, the whole will be, as far as 
Chartism is concerned, a miserable failare, and 
do us much harm. There is no power in any 
section of the oouuiry to remain cnt for any 
length of time, without coming in contact with 
the law. The people must have food. If a 
general cessation of labour in any given district 
be kept up for a considerable length of time, a 
great portion of the people of that district must 
obtain food by means which will bring them 
into collision with the authorities; and this 
must end in the infliction upon, many of them 
of at least a much greater amount of destitution 
and suffering than they before endured ; to say 
nothing of all the proscriptions, the imprison- 
ments, the transportings, and, perhaps, the 
hangings ; nothing of all the shootings and 
laberings, to which it may be a prelude. An 
universal strike would be free Atom tUCse risks ; 
for its very appearance and existence would at 
0|ice paralyse the arm of power, and sicken the 
heart of faction: while a sectional one; of 
almost whatever magnitude, could (Ally, and 
certainly would only, be productive of the evus 
we have just described. 

** Dearly, therefore, as we should love to see 
the millions with one shout throw down their 
tools, and throw up their hands, and fold up 
their arms, while faction stood, as she would 
. then stand, amazed, dismayed and powerless, 
we yet fear that this ^ill not now be the case ; 
and, tlierefore, we regret that the Charter move- 
ment shouM have been at all mixed up with the 
strike. We fear that it will eventually b(f found 
to have only served the purpose of the enemy. 
Lothe would we be to dan^p the ardour, to the 
slightest extent, of any of our friends ; but we 

• 

should be still more lothe to permit them un- 
wittingly to harm the cause without warning. 
We pretend not to infallibility of judgment; 
we presume not to dictate a qourse of action. 
The people villi determine on their own course ; 
but they have a right to our opinion, and while 
we have power of wielding tongae or pen, they 
sliall always have it honestly, without fear or 
favour. AVe have, then, on this matter, given 
Dur opinion. Let the people give it its own 
Taluc. They will weigh well the whole circum- 
stances, and determine for themselves upon the 
question of strike or no strike : but if the 
strike is to be for the Charter, let it be national, 
and let it be simultaneous; not progressing 
slowly/ but at once bringing out everyplace; 



or let it not be attempted. Let the Leaguers 
who have attempted the reduction, be battled 
singly by the people of their districts; and 
made to Ceel that t single Leaguer ia as power- 
less against a large aection of the people, aa a 
section of the people ia against all the foiee of 
fsction. Thus will the strike retom to ita 
original character, and be productive, if not of 
benefit, at least of less mischief than we appre- 
hend from it should it remain sectional, and yet 
tend politically. The question is one of the 
high^t importance and greatest delicacy thst 
the people can entertain. Let it not be enter- 
tained thoughtlessly ! Let them bring to it 
deep consideration and expansive views ; taking 
in the whole range of circumstances, effBcta, 
and consequences ; and God speed them in theic 
efibrU for Right !" 

Mr. O'CONNOR :-^That is jhe caae 
for the defence, and a very good defence- it 
is, my Lord. 

The ^ ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — 
May it 'please your Lordship, gentieiiien 
of the jury, I sincerely congratulate you 
on the prospect that yoor labours will 
terminate this evening'; and I shall cer- 
tainly endeavour, notvnthstanding the 
mass of matter before me, to condense 
into as short a space as my duty to the 
public will permit, the observations I shall 
make on the evidence to which your at- 
tention has been draw during the course 
of tliis protracted trial. Gentlemen, I 
<.'ould wish, 'not merely that we were .as- 
sembled in the court of this great county 
of- Lancashire, but that the eyes of the 
whole nation were upon us ; and the ears 
of the whole people ready to bear every 
thing that passes upon this occasion. I 
entiiely agree with what has been stated, 
that this is one of the most important 
trials that ever occurred; and if I felt 
considerable responsibility when I had 
the honour to address you several days 
ago, I roust say, that I' do not feel that 
responsibility <liminisbed by the evidence 
that has been given on the part of. the 

{>rosecntion, and by the statements that 
lave been made by the several defend- 
ants. Gentlemen, it is impossible not 
to feel the deepest sympathy wi/h the 
distress that, no one can possibly doubt, 
so extensively existed in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, and throughout a 
coneiderable tract of couutr}'^ sunounding 
that large manufacturing pla^ I have 
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no doubt that, if yon could quit the large 
public meetings that assembled^ as it was 
said, " to quiet the country/* and could 
go to the dwellings of those who did not 
join in those exciting crowds, you would 
hear-maBy a tale of heart-rending dis- 
tress, such as the defendant Pilling told 
you yesterday— Tidistress which it was im- 
possible to%ear, without the most enlarged 
compassion and the deepest syrapatliy — 
distress which produced in many persons 
around me emotions in which I shared, 
and, I am not ashamed to say, that I 
shared in them to an extent, which, in 
common with many around me, ahnost 
unmanned me, and prevented roe from 
maintaining that demeanour that one 
ought to preserve m a coUrt of justice. 
Gentlemen, if anything could be learned 
as to the extent and character of that 
distress, and the patience with Which, iu 
many instances, it* has been home, vfh^n 
It has not been carried into public meet- 
ings, *^nor made the theme of public de- 
clamation, you must go to* those places 
where it has been mourned over in, 
private— where the parties have "Sunk un- 
aer it in silence', Irom a sense of d6iy 
and that it afforded them no* justifi-. 
cation in having recourse to violence. 
It might be well if all tliat avos slated on 
this occasion were known through the 
whole length and breadth of the laud, 
so that if anyjlhing could be done to arrest 
the progress of that distress, and to bring 
comfort and consolation to those who are 
suffering, it might be done. But, gen- 
tlemen, having, and with perfect since- 
rity, offered tuat tribute of sympathy 
wuich it Avas impossible to withhold — 
having given to those, who suffered that 
distress with a fortitude which we admire,' 
the tribute of my highest admiration, 1 
must pass from that topic to the state of 
the country at the period when this out- 
break occurred : and I must call your 
attention, for a moment or two, to the 
alarming danger that threatened the peace 
and well-being — nay, I may almost say, 
the existence of society in this country. 
Gentlemen, we have the confession from 
Shilling himself — he denied it not, when 
lie addressed you, that he had gone from 
place to pjace, and addressed not less 
ihan dOO,p()0 {lersons, at different places. 
You have had it in evidence that there 
•were outbreaks — I pause not now to enu- 



merate the places were, and the numbers 
by whom, nor the degree of threat and 
intimidation short of actual violence by 
which the acquiescence of the mill-owners 
and the labouring classes was produced— r 
but, you have it in evidence that from 
fifty to one hundred mills were stopped^ 
and that labour ceased every where. I 
might take a placard — that I shall pre- 
sently call your^attention to — the placard 
headed, " Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! !" in which 
it is stated that labour is suspended, and 
the credit of the country is gone : and I 
ask you, gentlemen, what was the condi- 
tion of this part of the empire at the time 
when troops were paraded about to stop 
the tumult, when special constables were 
sworn in by hundreds ere the pro- 
tecting providence of heaven, the energy. 
o( the executive government, and the lo- 
cal magistrates, succeeded in restoring 
peace and Order ? Happiness and plenty 
of work and wages,* it was not in their 
power to restore.- Gentleraen, were we at 
that moment otherwisc^an on the brink 
of aciv'rl war ? Let me ask any of you — ^I 
ask nut by any x*xaggenttion of the facts, 
or by the use of one- .expression tliat is 
calculated to exci!e.3iour feelings, but, I 
ask you to look back and say, whether a 
.man might not be a bold man and yet 
sicken at the danger in which the coun- 
try was placed during the whole of the 
irfouth of August? But one week moi*e 
of apathy-- -but one week more of that 
spirit which induced the mas^istrates .to 
say " It is better not to resist" — aud you 
would have had the country divided into 
two large classes, contending against each 
other for power and for the existence of 
society. And has,the defendant PiUing, 
or any man who has mourned over hisi 
son dying prematurely by tlie visitation 
of God; through 'disease, and who had% 
mourned over hts own and his family's 
discomfort, considered what would have 
been the wide-spread horrors and miseries 
tlifough the country if the masses had 
acted as he was satisfied it was the inten- 
tion of the executive address to induce 
them to act, and which I charge on all 
who published it, or gave it encourage- 
meiit and support, and, above all, those 
wht^ bublishea the document which al- 
luded to the propriety of enforcing that 
address, pointing it out to the public as •^ 
manly, bold, and spirited address, which 
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called on them not to speculate on politi- 
cal questions, but . practically to adopt 
those scbemes ^ich would carry out the 
views uf those who penned that address. 
Gentlemen, it has been said that this is 
a political prosecution ; it has been said 
that this prosecution is levelled at the 
Charter and the Chartists. Gentlemen » 
I utterly deny any such statements. I 
know it was expected to be so, that I am 
qui^e aware of. From the time that my 
learned friend, Mr. Dundas, two days 
ago, had undertaken to defend the points 
of the Charter, and since then, down to the 
time when the last man addressed them, 
personal hostility to the Chartists has 
oeen imputed to me, and it has been said 
that this prosecution was levelled at the 
Charter : — but, gentlemen, I beg to say, 
that there is not one tittle of truth in> 
or foundation for, any of those remarks. 
The speeches, therefore, in which the 
imputations were conveyed, must have 
been previously prepared, and yet those 
who delivered th^p did not think it worth 
while to suppress tne observations, though 
they found that I said nothing to justify 
those remark^ Why, gentlemen, so far 
from calling on. you to condeifln the 
Charter, or to ent^ into the slightest 
question respecting it, I expressly dis- 
daimed, as you, my Lord, and gentlemen 
of the jury, may remember, going into 
any political discussion at all. I stated 
that I had not to consider whether any 
proposed change would be for the belter 
or tne woi-se, but that it was my duty to 
call your attention to the fact, that, some 
change was proposed, and to ask you to 
consider the manner in which that change 
was proposed to be brought about Cer- 
tainly It is as well at all times that the 
advocate should make truth his object. 
Mr. O'Connor seems to have thought he 
had an advantage in brioffing before you 
isome passages of an address which I 
delivered to a jury when Frost and his 
associates were under trial for high trea- 
son. Gentlemen, I know not whether 
you do me or Mr. O'Connor the honour 
much to attend to a speech supposed to 
have been delivered on a former occasion. 
One might, as an advocate, take some 
refuge in altered circumstances, and/he 
fiict of beinff placed in a different posi- 
tion, but I nave never, as a member of 
ihe|>i[ofe88ion to which I have the hononr 



to belong, resorted, or had occasion to 
resort, to any such excuse for what I have 
said. What I have stated on the occa- 
sion referied to, I .am ready, syllable by- 
syllable, to repeal to-day, aye, gentlemen, 
even to my reference to the verdict, when 
I said how desirable it would be even if 
a verdict of acquittal could be prononnced 
as a verdict of truth. Crentl^men, there 
is another subject upon whicn observa^ 
lions have been made connected with (h^ 
enquiry before you, and that is the in- 
dictment. My learned friend Baines ex- 
claimed, " Did evcF man hear of this sort 
of indictment ?'' " Here," sajs my learned 
friend, and the observation has been re- 
peated, I think, by the seveval defendants 
who have spgken, — " here," said he, " is 
a monstrous indictment." Gentlemen, I 
be^ to say, that it must have been known 
that in ihe state trials in the reign of 
William and Mary, after the revolution, 
there were, I think, 100 persons included 
in one indictment. Why ? Because they 
were supposed to be all guilty of the 
same ciime which was cnai^ged upoii 
them. At the sessions, at Salford, be- 
fore the Chester trials, came on, fifty- 
seven persons were included in one indict- 
ment; and when those acting entirely on 
the part of the prosecution, out of regard 
to convenience, and with reference to 
the facts done — where a mob broke into 
the workhouse at Stockport— divided the 
persons accused iuto portions of six, 
seven, or eight in number, as the evi- 
dence applied^ to them more particularly ; 
the learned judges condemned that coursed 
of proceeding, and said, that the break* 
ing into the Stockport workhouse, ana 
the carrying away of bread and money, 
was one transaction, that they were all 
parlies to it, and should be included in 
one indictment. I could excuse the ob- 
servations of the other defendants, but 
those of Mr. Baines, who is acquainted 
with the doctrine of indictments, as I 
had a right' to expect he should be —I 
think, from him at least such observa- 
tions were not to be expected. Another 
remark tf as made about conspiracy : my 
learned friend Baines begun it, and Mr. 
O'Connor continued it. Now, I thinic 
it right before I enter into an investiga- 
tion of the evidence, to state to yo.u, 
what I apprehend to be— subject •! 
course, to my Lord's correcUOQ-^di# 
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i^[al doetrine of e&nsfmcy. In tbe 
fint place a conspiracy imputes, neeessa^ 
lily, nothing secret, it may be secret or 
it may nou It- might be as well per- 
haps, if, in framing the 'indictment origi- 
nuly, the Mwrd conspiracy was omitted, 
thoogh I do not know whether it does 
not as well express, as any other word 
ia the English language, that which is 
^UH^d on the- defendants. A conspi- 
Tsoj is a combination of a number of 
persons, either to do some unlaw fnl act, 
•or to do some lawful act by unlawful 
means. And whenever you find any 
number of persons, by agreement and 
•concert, eithar doing an unlawful act, or 
doing a lawful by unlawful means, these 
parlies are guilty of what the law calls 
conspiracy. It is not necessary to con- 
stitute the^cbnapiracy, that this should be 
* done secretly. It miglit be done in the 
open face of day, and the sun shining. 
If a man was unpopular in his neigh- 
bourhood, and a number of persons went 
to the front of his house, using abusive 
language and breaking his windows, 
such parties were guilty of conspiracy, 
although their acts might be done in 
public, if they were acting towards one 
common object, thousb tbey nna;ht not 
hb personally known to each other, and 
tbof^h they never exchanged words with 
each other on the subject. Theie is no 
magic in the word conspiracy. Beyond 
the vtokaion of the law and tbe oppro- 
brium that every where attaches to a 
Tiolation of the law, I am not aware. that 
the cnnw of conspiracy is greater, or so 
great, as many others that might be men- 
tioned. But it is averred that every man 
charged with conspiracy must go tbe 
whole length of every other one impli- 
cated in it. Gentlemen, that is not so. 
There never was a legal proposition laid 
down which had more incorrectness in it 
than that. Mr. Q*€onnor, who is a 
member of the bar — the Irish bar — and 
who, I understand, has practised for 
several years as a barrister in the si^ster 
kingdom — must have known that it was 
perfectly possible for one man to take a 
•hare in a transaction snbordinaie or 
inferior to others ;- but still, if they were 
all acting towards one common end and 
ohfeet; they were guilty of the crime ol 
coospiracy . Tlie very act of concurring in 
•aiT^ing otttia design^ knowing that others' 



are bound together in puvsuanee of th» 
same olject, is sufficient to constitute a 
conspiracy. You want no gen^rai 
meeting; you- merely want evidence 
of a common design-^you merely want 
evidence that parties are acting togeth$r 
for some illegal objects: that is all» 
Now, having called your attention to the 
nature of the ijidictment, and to what I 
consider (subject to my Lord's correction^) 
to be the doctrine of conspiracy, I propose 
to examine tbe history ot the events from 
about the 1st of August, till a little later, 
in order that you may see what is really 
the question that is to be brought before 
you. Gentlemen, it is very true I di4 
not take up your time, in opening th^ 
case, by mentioning the names of many 
of the defendants : I think I mentioned. 
Scholefield, I am sure I mentioned some 
others. But it did not appear to me, 
that that, was the time to menti(9n thte 
name of every individual, and the part he 
had in it. Now is the time for me to 
call your attention to the evidence laid 
before you, and fairly, and I trust in^- 
nuously and candidly, to ask your opin- 
ion on those points to wfiich I called 
your attention when I opened the case. 
Gentlemen, the whole story is told almost 
in two words : it is, tumult or intimida- 
tion out of Manchester, it is encourage- 
ment within Manchester. Tliat is the 
case for the prosecution. Now, let us 
see how (hat case is established. What 
I charged by the evidence is this, that, 
before the '9th of August, there had 
been meetings in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, and these meetings at 
first probably had no other object 
than to produce a strike with refer- 
ence to wages. But advantage was taken 
of the excited conditiotx of the people, 
immediately the question of the Charter 
was brougnt forward, and the peop}<? 
were invited to come to a resolution, the 
effect of which was, not merely that they 
should turn-out as workmen, but thtit 
they should go from mill to mill, and 
from factory to factory, and stop other 
people from working. Gentlemen/ is 
there any evidence of. that? I belic?ve 
it is perfectly clear with respect io 
some of the defendants whom I must 
mention by and by — I do not want n0w 
to weaken the general statement which I 
am making, by^ catiing yomr atienti^D 
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motfi particularly to them at present, but' 
it is perfectly clear that some of the de- 
fendantSy on the 5th of August, were in 
the ranks of the turn-outs, but having no 
more to do with them, as regarded their 
occupation than you or I, but perhaps less. 
Jjet me call your attention to this fact. 
Messrs. Bailee's men were on Friday, 
the 5th of August, dismissed by their 
masters) and were told that, if they would 
not consent to the reduction, they had 
betler go and take a holiday. I know it 
was said, that that was delivered in a 
tone extremely offensive to the people. 
I hope that that ly&s misunderstood. If 
it was uttered in a^careless manner, as if 
sneering at the distress, under which they 
laboured, I think it could not be too 
much deprecated. I sUould hope that 
was. not the case. I have no right to be- 
lieve it was intended to insult the distress 
which they professed they could not re- 
lieve. Gentlemen, thfi-e was "a proces- 
sion that very day. There was a meet- 
ing in the eveninj^*, and speeches were 
made, ancl who, think you, gentlemen, 
are found among the rat^ks who were qt 
that meeting?- Tlie defendant Fenton. 
The defendant Dilrliam. /the defeud&nt 
Stevenson, and the defend^iut Mahon. I 
think from the evidence of one of the 
witnesses, a person named Bropliy was 
there in the evening. Wh&t had he td do 
with Bailey s mills or his men. Were 
they persons who turned "out?* No. 
What connection had he, or the other 
defendants whom I have mentioned, with 
Bailey's mills P None. I do think that 
with reference to that meetingthey weie' 
hovering about^ to deliver Lectures and 
put themselves on any discontented body 
of men on whom they could fasten them- 
selves. That Is the statement I made in 
the outset*. I Hid not mention the names 
.connected with this transaction, because 
I had not proved it. It is in evidence 
before you that, on the evening of the 5th 
of August, these fLve persons were join- 
ing the turn-outs — Bailey's men — mak- 
ing speeches and carrying resoluti<ft)s. 
Three of- these defendants were shoe- 
makers, one a lecturer, and the occupa- 
tion of the other I do not know, but not 
one of them was a cotton spinner, or had 
any connection with Bailey's men. Dur- 
ham was a shoemaker, Fenton was a 
shoemaker, and Mahon was a shoemaker. 



Oentlemen, I don't waht, where the case 
was not distinctly made out, lo add any- ' 
thing that could operate by way of pfe* 
judice. On Saturday there was no raeeU 
ing. I believe, *on Sunday, there was a 
meeting. Now, does any man suppose 
that I object to any persons assemluing 
for the peaceable purpose of offering up 
their devotions, and hearing the pious 
exhortations of any person whom th^ 
may look up to as a pastor; Nothing 
like it. I don't object to. that. Nor, 
gentlemen, do I suggest that that was a 
cloak for their other proceedings. I* do 
not suggest that. I say it in perfect 
good faith. I am not in^nuating that 
which I do not mean to avow. ' 1 have 
no doubt that when thev sang the hymo, 
the large majority of them were joining 
in what they considered to be a religions 
exercise. And when they listened to re- 
ligious exhortations they thought, no 
doubt, that they were profitably spending 
tbe Lord's day, or as much of it 'us 'was 
devoted to that purpose. But tliat was 
not all that was done ; when the singine 
was over, then came the resolutions and 
political lectures ; and *to <hat, gentle- 
men, I decidedly objecL' Aif anpoim- 
ment was then made for the following 
morning; and, ^accordingly, the next 
day, we Irace them gbing round stopping 
all the mills, turning out the hands. Ana 
compelling them to join their ranks, and 
on Tuesday* morning jhey marched into 
Manchester. ^ Now, gentlemen, here I 
may perhaps obseiTe upon these assem- 
blies. I may be asked, what is a lawfvl 
assembly P Whys gendemen, in the first 
place eveiy assembly of the constituted 
authorities of the land, and, under their 
sanction, for any great public purpose, is, 
undoubtedly, a lawful assembly. Persons 
may meet in those parish assemblies; they 
may meet in the HundredCourt,j6rCounty 
Court, for other purposes than to elect 
county members; they may meet wherever 
there is any public business to transact. 
Men have an undoubted right to meet for 
p^lic discussion, as to matters that affect 
them, wherever such meeting is not ex- 
pressly forbidden ; as, I believe, in some 
instances it \vould be, with reference to a 
public discussion in the vestry .of a 
church. But, in general, people have a 
right to express Uieir opinions on public 
occasions, m reference to public aflaiis. 
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'Bat it 18 not to be sapposed that I aisent 
to the doctrine that e?eiy man has a right 
to meet wherever he pleases. . Gentle- 
men, I deny that men liave a right to 
go in large numbers to a distance from 
their homes, and create alarm and terror 
to those whom . they visited, when they 
liave no lawful purpose of meeting. 
Jikbove all, gentlemen, they have not. a 
right to meet to the number of 15000 or 
20000, under the pretence of *' quieting 
the neighbourhooa." You will judge 
from what you have beard, in the course 
of this case, out of that box, whether a 
meeting of thojt description can be a 
Lealing and pacific assembly. Well, but 
it may be said that these delegates had a 
right to m^et. I shall presently, come to 
the meeting. of delegates, and perhaps it 
may: be 'premature now for me to say, 
"what, subject to the correction of his 
Lfordship, might be. said in reference to 
the '^neeting of the delegates ; but, giving 
the largest license to public meetings of 
every .kind, let me ask whether those 
me^Mngs iA Ashton, and Stalybridge, 
pildr to th^ 5th of August, were lawful 
assemblies ? ' Were .they all peaceful ^ 
Was 'there no riot, gentlemen P I do 
dismiss the charge of riot ; I do abandon 
.the count for an unlawful assembly, and 
I will state to you why. I know, it was 
said by Mr. O'Connor, " Why did you 
not indict the rioters for riot; those who 
.committed "d breach of the peace for a 
breach of tJie peace ; those who had pub- 
lished a seditious placard, for a seditious 
.libel ?" What my object was in con- 
junction with my learned friends whose 
advice and assistance I have on this oc- 
casion, was to bring before you what I 
.considered to be the entire crime, which 
is not committing a riot iti one place. It 
would be taking an extremely imper- 
fect and partial view of what occurred 
in August last to say, that there was a 
riot on Monday at Ashton, and that a 
mill was stopped elsewhere, and that on 
Tuesday the hands were turned out at 
• Manchester. This would be to take a 
very imperfect view both of the crime 
ana danger iliat accompanied it. And 
.with respect to pi'osecuting for a mere 
.seditious libel, let inc say, gentlemen, 
. that the placard alluded to was a most 
improper publicaaon, and^ . calculated, 
being sent forth ai a period of the greatest 



excttement, and haying a tendency to 
produce a practically evil effect on those 
who were already out on strike, and doing 
mischief and damage in various directions. 
I say that that placard ought ^ot to be 
treated as a merely seditious lil^el, but as 
a part of the mischief going on, and 
which thathbel was calculated — to bo'rrow 
its very language — " to extend and en- 
force." And when I am told that I have 
collected a large number of defendants, 
I ask what else can I do P I have, I be- 
lieve, no less than thirty persons in the 
indictment who were present at the con- 
ference assembled on the' 17th of August 
last. Acting with that justice, fairness, 
and impartiality which becomes a public 
officer of the crown, how could I present 
to your attention some, and leave out 
others, unless I was satisfied of their in- 
nocence P And I put it to his Lordship, 
after the reprimanjd which we received 
at the special commission, when the vio- 
lation and plunder of the Stockpoit wfivk" 
house were the subject of comment with 
the learned Judges, who thought that we 
should have included all the parties in 
one indictment, I had the less -reason not 
to include those who were the members 
of the conference in this indictment be- 
fore you. Tklk of the^ monstroosnes» of 
the indictment ! An indictment must be 
adapted to the crimes it is intended to 
suppress ; and if there be a monstrous 
conspiracy — if th^e be an association for 
a common object, acting as these de- 
fendants have acted, why, then the prose* 
9^tion.aud theindictraent must be adapted 
to the character of the offence, and the 
nature of the occasion. Genilemen, we 
are' told that the gaols are full. What 
are they full *of ? Gentlemen, unhap- 
pily crime is at all times too abund- 
ant; but vou cannot donbt, from the 
evidence given before yoli during the last 
two days, that there are persons in the 
gaol at Kirkdale, and at the Castle at 
Chester, confined for oflfences of this 
description. And, gentlemen, where 
would be the manliness of sending those 
poor pci'sous tj pine in prison, who, at 
the bidding of those lecturers aud agita- 
tors, had goue out to do those deeds fui^ . 
which they were now prosecuted. Wl)ei» 
would be the manliness of prosecuting ' 
them, and leaving them to pine in dun- 
geons, aud pass by the enlightened mem- 
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ben of the conference, allowing them to 
go perfectly free ? Yes, gentlemen, and 
they would use that as an argument, if 
they were so left:— "Oh, you cannot 
complain of anything now ; as you do 
not prosecute us for this, we may do as 
we like ; there is an end of all prosecu* 
tion;" and, indeed, one of them had said, 
when the " Executi?e Placard " came out, 
— '* If the members of the ' Executive * 
are not in custody in twenty-four hours, 
it is because the Government dare not do 
it." It would have been unmanly and 
unjust to seize upon the unhappy persons 
goaded by speeches to do the acts for 
which they were now suffering, and to 
allow those who goaded them to remain 
unprosecuted, and triumphing in the 
impunity they enjoyed. Gentlemen, let 
me call your attention to a few dates; 
first, to the 9th of August, when the 
inarch on Manchester took place. I have 
no intention— I had not before and I have 
none now— to impute anything U) Mr. 
Maude, or to the magistrates, beyond 
confiding in the faith of those who used 
the expressions, " peace, law, and order," 
and pledged themselves to preserve peace 
and order; and who, the moment they 
had got into Manchester, broke them- 
selves up into bands of persons, going 
about stopping all labour, and command- 
ing a complete cessation from toil of 
every kind. But this is now certain— 
that the military were .withdrawn, by the 
consent, if not by the direction, of one of 
the magistrates. Says Mr. O'Connor, 
and some other persons, "That prov^ 
that the magistrates saw no danger in it." 
Does it, gentlemen P You saw Sir Tho- 
mas Potter in the box to-day, and he 
made this admission — an extraordinary 
admission, I think, for a magistrate to 
make: — "Application was made (says 
he) that we should assist pcraons in re- 
sisting the mob; that we should give 
them protection. We did not give them 
that protection, and we advised them not 
to resist." " What ! " said I, " were you 
afraid of bloodshed ? " Then the man 
seems to have been roused above the ma- 
gistrate. "Oh, no; I afraid! I never 
was afi-aid of anythhig; not at all ; I had 
no fear." "Well, then, will you. Sir 
Thomas, (I beg to ask you with perfect 
respect), tell me why you took that 



men were willing to tnm out." Tftftt 
was not quite a direct answer to thk 
question. " Well, but that is no reasoii 
why you should not assist those who 
were not willing to turn out, where the 
masters came and said, ' Ftny assist ns.* * 
I could get no answer from Sir Thomas 
Potter ; and [ cannot help thinking, that 
Sir Thomas Potter had no good and sub- 
stantial answer to give. I have no donbt, 
that it was the same temfiorising policy*— «• 
which is ever fatal to the public peace — 
which indoeed the magistrates to widi^ 
draw the tnoops, that permitted the mob 
to march' into a town like Manchester; 
and to hand it over to them for the space 
of forty^eight hours. " Well but," sars 
Mr. 0*Connor, " Down I came, and the 
moment I came, all was peace: " and Sit 
Thomas Potter and several othdr persons 
were called, by way of supporting that 
view of the case. I asked Sir Thomas 
Potter, " How many constables did yon 
swear in?" " Five hundred." "What 
troops had you ? " " Why, py^ hundred 
at first." " How many at last? " " Abon 
fifteen hundred." " When did yon send 
for more ? " " We sent on Satnrdar, 
the 13th of August.*' " How long did 
you, the magistrates, watch night and 
day, with the special constables in attend^ 
ance, relieving each other? " " ¥\yr four 
weeks at the least." Why, gentlemen, 
that would bring us down into the first 
week in September, at the least Gen«> 
tlemen> this was the state of the town of 
Manchester when a procession had been 
advertised for the 16th of August, tocoiih> 
memorate, I think, the laying of thb 
foundation stone, or the festival, of 
Hunt's monitment On the 14th Hbfe 
magistrates put forth a spirited, con- 
stitutional, and proper proclamatioii, 
a proclamation telling them in substance, 
that all assemblies whose object was not 
of a legal character — that is for the per- 
formance of some legal duty, and the ten- 
dency of which was to create alarm, and 
danger, should be prohibited. On the 
15tli a proclamation was issued from her 
Majesty herself. Mr. Scholefield says be 
perused the magistrates' proclamation and 
immediately set about postponing his j»>o- 
cession, and it was postponed ; and snl>- 
sequendy it was extracted from oneofthe 
wimesses that the tea party was alao gtren 



eourae ? " " Ob," said Sit Thomas, '* tkie ^ up. Now, gendemeB, conaider • tbb- sMe 
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of things at tbia moment I begto call jroar 
attention to thisstate of things. We are told 
** O there is nothing at all in this meet- 
ing of the conference. This meeting was 
intended six we^]^ or two months before, 
and the object of it was, first> the com- 
memoration of Hunt, (which was aban- 
doned) ; next to heal our differences, and 
then to review our organization, and see 
if we could make our body more legal." — 
Very good, but the public nroeting adver- 
tised for these purposes is given up, and 
the purposes themselves, you wUl see, are 
fairly abandoned; for on the 17th not one 
word is spoken about healing differences ; 
there were none to heal—not one word 
about Hunt's monument — not one word 
about making their organization more le- 
gal ; all these were giveu up, and the bu- 
siness of the conference seemed to be to 
promote one common object, and that 
was, how they might turn the strike to 
the advantage of the Charter. That was 
the single object, and you can perceive 
that, gendemen, beyond alh doubt. At 
tlie meeting of the trades delegates these 
resolutions were passed : — 

" That, from the Btatements made before this 
delegate meeting, it is evident that a tre- 
mendous majority in these great. manufactnring 
districts are in favour of the People's Charter 
biMomiBg the law»of the land ; and, in Confor- 
wiXj with that opinion* it is at this stage of the 
proceedings necesi^ that a definite decision 
thoold be come to relative to the future course 
ol action to be immediately adopted by the 
woilcing classes, stating definitely whether la- 
bov be fiirtber suspended, or again resumed." 

** That the delegates here assembled recom- 
mend their respective constituencies to adopt all 
IsgA means to carry into effect the People's 
Charter, and that they send delegates to every 
port of the United Kingdom, to endeavour to 
get the co-operation of the middle and labouring 
dasses io carry out the same ; and that they 
stop work until it becomes the law of the 
land.'' ^ 

The JUDGE :— Were these proved ? 

The ATTORNEY- GENERAL :— 
Yes, my Ijord ; yon will find them in 
the evidence of Mr. Hanley — they are 
in his notes. Your Jjordship will find 
a copy of them which I handed up. 
Now, gentlemen^ . the langu^e of this 
resolution is comparatively^noderate; 



and T quiifi agree that if it bad beea 
passed on some other 16th of Augustr-^ 
although I believe it to be utterly ille- 
gal—it might not be of so much imporl^ 
ance. But that resolution was passed 
that day - on the 15th of August. On 
the 16th Mr. 0*Connor came to Man- 
chester, and the question of putting forth 
the address, becomes at tnis moment 
extremely important. You have already 
had detailed the imperfect history of it. 
That began with James Leach, who 
endeavoured to disclaim the placard that 
was exhibited at his door, and called a 
witness to prove that it ^as put there. 
James Leach was one of the executive 
committee. I proved that. I proved that 
the executive committee consisted of five.' 
His Lordship has taken down their 
names, and Leach is one. I asked the 
man, who proved that executive pla- 
card was posted at Leach's door by 
somebody else, if the posting-man went 
into Leach s house, and he said no; ' 
then it could not be he who depo- 
sited the other copy of the bill which was 
found on Leach's counter. But wkiy 
did not Leach pull it' do#n when he 
came home and saw it staling him in the 
face? Is it nothing that he waspresi-* 
dent of the committee who issued that 
placard ? Is it nothing that this copy 
was put in his house, which copy the 

Eosting-man could not put there ? Does 
leach feel the force ^of that address? 
does he think that he may aiise, and, by 
means of it, lash the people to madness, 
and then divest himself of the responsi- 
bility, by saying — " the posting-man 
put it there ?" Why, I say, you are 
one of the executive ; it purports to 
come from the executive ; a copy of it 
is posted at your door» and another copy 
is found in your house. But where 
did the proof-sheet come from ? Where 
did the manuscript come firom^? This 
, implicates another person who- has not 
appeared before us, though his plea is 
on the record. 

Mr. MURPhY :— I appear for him. 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL :-- 
We trace the original document from 
place to place to M'DoualL The MS. is 
bomed'^ and if you tell me that the wtt*> 
nesa CarUedge is not. to be believed, then 
I confirm him by the apprentice boyt. 
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They teU where and how it came to theili. 
They confirm the story alto^ther, and 
bring home to Leach and M'Douall that 
Executive address. l*hen you have it 
proved that the address was adopted by 
•the conference the next day. When 
Scholefield came in and announced Turner 
the printer had been arrested, Mr. O'Con- 
nor immediately says — " Now that justi- 
fies what I said last night." What I said 
Ia$t night. I dare say Mr. O'Connor did 
not want to be bolder than the occasion 
required ; and you may remember one of 
the expressions attributed to him was 
this — " Don Vuse the word recommend ; 
merely use the word approve ; it will be 
more legal; it will better evade the law 
'in the event of the' strike not turning as 
we expect ;'* which, after all, means this, 
" I want to use language adequate to the 
occasion, but. with so biuch caution and 
guard, that,, in the event of the strike not 
, tumiug out as we -wish, an'd tht? day of 
reckoning should come before, a jury, I 
may have some little loop-hole to creep out 
at ^something, to offer — somelhing to 
mitigate th^ scn^e in which I used this 
espressidn. Gentlemen, M<Donall,-one 
. of the Executive, is proved by incontro- 
. vertible evidence to have concocted . and 
con-ected that address. The copy is 
found at Leach's where it was taken. It 
was there M'Douall was ; it was there 
the paper was taken and there the cor- 
rected copy was found in the handwriting 
of M'Douall— 

Mr. O'CONNOR .—I do not wish to 
interrupt the Attorney-General, but I beg 
to refer to your Lordship's notes to know, 
if, in the evidence given by Griftin or 
Cartledge, any. such observations were 
made by me in reference to the Executive 
address. 

The JUDGE:— Somebody made die 
observation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— You will find, 
my Lord, that Cartledge said, iu convtr- , 
sation with Bairsto.w, when walking to- 
gether on Monday, that I^said something 
in reference to that address. 

The ATl'ORNEY-GENERAL :— I 
am told that it is in Griffin's evidence. 

THE JUDGE :— Cartledge is describ- 
ing what takes place in the chapel. lie 
saw Mr. Scholefield there. He commu- 
nicated something to the chairman, who 
then declaied that Turner, the printer. 



had been arrested. And then Mr . O'Con- 
nor said that justided his remarks last 
night', and added something to the effisd 
that it was better la avoid such things if 
they could. 

'hie ATTORliJEY. GENERAL : — 
That is what Cartledge proveil. He 
proved that at that meeting, when Tur- 
ner's arrest was announced, Mr. O'Connor 
said, " Thaiproves what I said last night.*' 
Where had I the means of proving that 
there was a meeting on the night tliere 
alluded to ? I had not the means of 
proving tliat till to-day, it was proved by 
young Scholefield, who said that on the 
nigbt of the 16th, there was a meeting 
in the chapel, and that Mr. O'Connor 
attended. There were several penrons 
there. They came at seven o'clock and 
remained till ten. • Young Scholefield 
went to bed then, and how long ihey re- 
mained he does not know. Mr. O'Con- 
nor's statement to-day throws light on 
what he w^ doing. I asked if the ad- 
dress appeared on Wednesday, and be 
(Scholefield) said "No; he did not see 
it iill Thursday." I believe, in point of 
fact> and so far as my evidence goes, that 
placard, although in a state of publica- 
tion, had not been put forth tiU after 
that meeting of the night of the I6lh. 
Theif .comes the meelin^f the next day. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— I do not wish to 
interrupt the Attorney-General, but the 
evidence, as your Lordship will find by 
a reference to your notes, is thb; that 
the MS. was in the printer's hands at 
ten, and that whoever sent it could not 
wait to conect it ; and that it was out 
tlie next day between five and six. 

The ATl'ORN EY-GENERAL : — 
Yes,*but whether it was out.of the print- 
er's hands and before the public, I don't 
know. Whether it was mooted and dis^ 
cussed at the meeting on the uight of the 
I6lh, or not, this is certain, that Mr.'XJ' 
Coniior says, in reference to it, the next 
day — " lliat justifies the remark 1 made 
last night." I find that the testimony of 
Cariledge and others on (his point has 
been alluded to. Gentlemen, I don't 
stop to justify the violation of any pro- 
mise that has been made in an honest 
cause. The defendants have called wit- 
nesses — t^v have no excuse for not call- 
ing more.^ohnson is acquitted, Wilde 
is acquitted, Alliuson is acquitted. There 
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was another reporter at tbe conference be- 
ades Griffin, and if what passed there is 
what can be avowed — what yoa and the 
public should approve of, why don't we 

Set it. " O," said Mr. O'Connor, *' why 
on't yoa put Griffin's notes in evidence P" 
I tell you, gentlemen ; I wanted from 
Griffin nothing . but the documents. I did 
not want their speeches. I wanted but 
tbe resolutions and address which I found 
in the JNortkem Star — nothing more. 
If you do not choose to get it from Grif- 
fin in cross-examination, do not complun 
that I did not make his notes evidence. 
When I pat him into the box, if you 
knew what he proved at Manchester, or 
if he stated what was not true, there was 
another reporter at the conference and 
why not call him ? If the character of the 
meeting was misrepresented, why not 
call this person ? There were forty at the 
conference ; they are not all in the in- 
dictment, and why are they not called P 
Mr. O'CONNOR :— The other re- 
porter is a defendant. 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL :— 
William Hill is the other reporter, and 



clubs, to the savings' banks, and all banks 
for gold ! gold ! gold !" That was is- 
sued on the 15th. Then says Schole- 
field, " O spare me ; I yielded to the 
authority of the magistrates. I put off 
the meeting at my chapel. Nothing of 
the kind was to take place. It was 
stopped by public advertisement." And 
says Mr. O'Connor and the rest of the 
persons with him ; " O spare us ; we 
met ; we were at Mr. Scholefield's cha- 
pel in Man/;hester. We met there to 
neal our differences, to organize our so- 
ciety, and to commemorate Hunt's mo- 
nument." Was there a syUable uttered 
about healing differences? Was there 
one word about organizing the body, and 
making it more legal ? Was there a word 
about Hunt's monument ? No ; " They 
met in conclave, for several hours, every 
man stated the views of his constituency 
and the state of his district." — The views 
of his constituency, and tlie state of his 
district ! Gendemen, I here do say, 
that I consider that meeting — calling 
themselves a meeting of delegates to re- 
present districts, and the organ of the 



he being indicted they could not call him. opinions of the people of England-*-I 
But, after all, fuy remark is this; it is pronounce that, so far as I have any- 
made a matter of complaint that I did judgment, to be in itself illegal. No 
not give evidence of Griffin's notes. But ' man has a right to assume to himself 



iif I had done, so I should then be asked, 
" Why not confine yourself to documents 
that cannot deceive ?" But I have strip- 
ped Mr. O'Connor of that topic of re- 
mark; I have deprived \j\m of that 



any political function unknown to the 
constitution. No set of persons have a 
right, in defiance of the sovereign's 
power, to create corporations. No set of 
persons have a right to act as a cor- 



opportunity of complaining by COD fining 'porate body, without the sanction of 
him to the evidence of documents where the sovereign's Charter; nor have any 
he cannot be deceived. . This is the case. ' persons a right to* act «as ^ delegates 
Let us se^wbat is the state of Manches- for any political purpose or other, in a 
ter when the delegates assembled in con- i manner unknown to the constitution, 
ference at Scholefield's chapel on the , I state it briefly and fearlessly. I think 
17th of August. That, placard was I am called upon to do so. The meet- 
printed on Monday the 15th — '' Run for I ing itself was illegal. Well, then I- am 
gold ; labour is suspended ; public credJMj^ld, why don't you stop such a meeting, 
is shaken; paper is worthless." G^^^Bd such another meeting like it P Why, 
God, gentlemen, I cannot but be ^^Hpntlemen, it is perfectiy true that I made 
dressing persons in that box who are a^Hoe remark alluaed to, at Monmouth, on 
quainted with what the effect of that the occasion of Frost's trial, and lam 



might be if there was a syllable of truth 
in it. It is not an uncommon thing 
for a report to become true by the mis- 
chievous consequences of its own propa- 
gation. " Run for gold, ev^ sovereign 
is now worth thirty-shillings. Paper can- 
Dot be cashed. Kun, middle classmen. 



trades, odd fellows, sick clubs, money 1 b^ jowl with the House of Commons, 



not at any time unpr^ared to make it 
again when the occasion may call for it. 
There, are periods when you cannot' carry 
out the strict letter of the law to the last 
point of legal exactness and severity ; and 
it may be that an assembly of persons 
was permitted at one time to sit cheek 
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httadnng them, and discDssiog pnbKc 
q^nestions and public measares side by 
side with the Hottse of Commons. In 



my hnmbie judgment, that meeting was 
perfecdy illegal ; it was sanctioned by no 
constitutional authority. Every man has 
a light to act for himself in this free 
country ; he hasaright fearlessly to express 
his opinions upon all subjects connected 
with his rights,— ^dealing with those rights 
in a legal and proper manner, and subject 
to the question, whether he ia abusing, or 
rightly using, the privilege of speech, — 
every man has a right to petition; but no 
man has a right to create a political 
organ, of which the constitution knows 
nothing; no man has a right to consti- 
tute himself a delegate, or create delegates 
to meet other delegates, in a sort of con- 
vention, and to have a sort of imperinm 
in imperio in this state-; and great dan- 
ger must ensue from its being supposed 
that a meeting of this sort can take place 
without a violation of the law. There 
were delegates assembled in Manchester ; 
and what did they do ? 'They passed a 
resolution. It was assented to in a miti- 
gated shape. An amendment was moved, 
and that amendment was oremiled. 
There was an understanding that the de- 
cision of the majority should bind 'the 
minority. I do not rest merely on the 
verbal evidence. *The address was nnahr 
imoosly carried. I will presently call 
your attention to the language of that 
address, and to some of the passages that 
are to be found in it. What is the language 
of the meeting ? • What is it that Cooper 



''the Shakspcarians of Leicesto are me- 
pared to fight." JVs^ *^ 

The JUDGE :-He stated that tlie 
Shakspearian Chartists of Leicester 
were determined to have the Charter, and 
that aa for his part he was determined to 
fight for the liberties of the people. 

The ATTORNEY - GE^^RAL : — 
''As for his part he was determined to 
fight for the liberties of the people." 
n by, gentlemen, that is a betto- com- 
mentary on the - God of justice and of 
battle, than that suggested by my learned 
attd pious friend Dundas ; or that suir- 
gested by some of the defendants, who 
said'it was taken out of ourmuch admiivd 
liturgy. Here is the resolution of the 
conference delegates : — . 

" That whilat the Chartigt body did not orici. 
natc the present cessation from labour, dui cm. 
fewnce of delegates from ifarioiis parts of Ifa^. 
land, express their deep sympothrwilk tlwireoii. 
stitnents, the working moiiwvon ctrike; and 
that we BtjBmglj approve the extension and tiv 
continuance of their present atnggU tiU the 
Pec^le's CfaarCer becomes a If^Iativ* ^«rt 
ment, and decide forthwith to isane an addnsa 
tothat MTflct; ahd pledge omehes, on onrre- 
turn to oar respectire localithss, to -give a pmier 
diraetien to thei>eopld's efforts/' 
l^e amendment that might hare mhir 
gated that, found but a few supponets. 
and they were out-rotfid. Theconferroce 
also adopted an address, and the Ex- 
ecutive committee are inferred to in tkat 
address :-— 

" Brothers, these are mt ^mea to hesjiaief 
The com has a golden hne whUejwmr vfaagea 



" D T -11 ^L J v.vu|/ci xuc (;ora nas a goMen hne wfaUe]Kmr vfaan 
ays ? I will *y a word or two on what are pde, but hope for change and better tfann 
Cooper says on another occarion, by way We are fertanatcin barfaig an aeereditad ese^al 
oftestmK^the sincentv of those urinri- thre. h«arin»«:ti* nm»A<i^.. « -« _^ ^_,.. 



oftestmg^the sincerity of those princi- 
ples which today we are called on to- re- 
spect If my memory fails me not. Cooper 

said ''For my Dart I ^m ready for 

the worst; the Shaaspeariansof Leicest 
Ate prepared to fight." Gentlemen, it. 
for you to consider whether it be true, bu 
if it be true, what is the conclusion to 
which you should come? The puerile 
comments on the phraseology of the ad- 
dress about the God of battle — (and to 
this address I shall presently iallude) are 
tattered in one moment, as soon as you 
hear Cooper in the meeting at which he 
referred to that address with approbation : 
— " I am prepared for the worst," said he. 



thre, bearing'the confideaee of all, at onr beid/' 
" Thejr, too, haTe called upon yon. Ytm wHl 
read their address: itbreates a bold and nnlr 
spirit:" 

ve shewn you who the Executive 

; James Leach, M'Douail, Caipp- 

Bairstow, And Morgan Williams. 

*-v last mentioned is not before yOu. 

" It breathes a bold and manly, spirit" 

'' Why," says Mr. O'Connor, "if you 
were to speak of a crime, as being a bold, 
and manly and. daring act, would chat 
make you a party to it ? It might or it 
might not. ft can well undersUnd ka oc- 
caaon where, if you did speak of a critne 
in those terms, eq^ecially the crime of csea* 
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•OD/itivoiild .nmke you ftn • aoceisoiy af- 
ter the fact. If ^ou were associating 
with, and harhounng, persoBs who did 
some bold act- of treason, you would be 
Considered a party to the crime. " We 
lone fortunate in having an accredited 
Executive, bearing the confidence of all^ 
at OUT head. Tbcy too, have called 
upon you. You will read their address i 
it breathes a bold and manly s]pirit. We 
eocdd not, ki times like the present, with- 
hold from tbem, your servants, our cor- 
dial sQpport" — (that is the Executive 
who pobliabed this address)^'' as in 
union alone is security to be found, and 
from ananimi^ alone, €«n> success be ex- 
peoled.'' Gelatkmro, Mr. O'Connor has 
alluded to Ae- Chariest trials at Moni- 
mouth. I atood-aide by side with ^Mn 
O'Connor watshiag the event of that 
proceeding. Mr. 0'C<mnor was there 
acting- on behalf of the unf(M'tunate- per- 
sons implicated in that charge. To me, 
indead, Mr. O'Connor might not have 
produced much of the evidence -that he4ias 
Drought forward to-day to prove that he 
is. a person of warm and humane ieeUng, 
of active benevDlenee, and of the kind- 
liest nature. I bear -of him that willing 
testimony. You youraelves may have 
teen how, when Pilling was telling his 
story of distress, Mr. O'Connor melted 
arer those woes that he had not partiet'- 
patsd in. I believe that when -Mr. 
O'Connor eame to Manf^hester he did 
mt intend to publish that address ; but 
I sa^ that, whether; seeing from the pros- 
pect before him, that the time was now 
3e for jmning in something like a gene- 
movement to carry the Charter ; or, 
Irhether he was carried away by others 

X'nsthis better jildgment, in the sU*eam 
pinion, t know not. I do not accuse 
Mr. O'Connor of going down to^Man- 
•liester'fbr that purpose ; but I do accuse 
kfan of diis ; — of * knowing what 



t)^ idon't 
£aBCQtive Address was, and, pOssiblj'^aa gri 
against bis better jndgmient,- joining in 
saprassions in that 'address, in the rese^ 
Iniion, and -in the Bxecutke Piacard,^of 
the Biaaning • *of * >whieh ~ you will • have, 
presently, to judge tslto^ether for yom*- 
selves. Geatiaman, I may, perhaps, owe 
tO'his Lordshipraad (0 you> soma apekigy 
fcr what I have sand' wiih vespect to Mr. 
O'Connor; batl oweit* to tarnthjaad<I 
have ever fearlessly prodabaad what I 



b^efS'tolie'the trmh^ with respect to any 
man whose conduct I had occasion to 
speak of. I have nev«r suppressed, under 
any circumstances, that which I thought 
might be advantageous, even to those 
whom I was called upon to prosecute. 
But I do say, gentlemen, notwithstanding 
what I hare stated, that I belienre, after 
bearing the evidence, and knowing what 
I d(^kaow, — I believe that Mr. O'Connor 
came down with no intention of joining 
that movement. But whether he was 
canied away; as I said, by the opinions 
of others, or thinking that the time was 
come for such a movement, — I do charge 
him with publishing this Executive Ad* 
dress, this resolution, and the address of 
the Chartist delegates. I charge him with 
doing that for thepnrposeof inducing those 
who were then out on strike to continue 
the measures they were adopting, for the 
purpose of oarryiog the Charter. But 
then I am told about the words ** peace, 
law and order." Gentlemen, on ^is 
subject I think Mr. O'Connor and the 
Chartists have made a great mistake in 
point of law — I may almost say in point 
Of fact They seem to think, that, pro- 
vided no bones are broken, ■ peace, 
law and order, are preserved. Their 
notion seems' to be that i('6fl00 people 
march to a mill, and present their 
physical intimidation, bludgeons, &c., 
and'with threats upon their brow ; then, 
pmvidtd the parties go oot, without 
being forced out, it seems to be the 
opinion of those defendants that' that is 
no violation • of the law. They fancy 
that physical intimidation is moral 
force. They- say they do no mischief; 
but they go in such large num- 
bers tliat na ^ffeciaal resistance can be 
o^red, and then they say — '* Don't 
break windows or headis." ' Now, sub- 
ject' to correction from his Lordship, I 
hesitate to pronounce this to be 
eat a mistake, both in point of tot 
<an^ in point of law, -as can be made* 
It is not necessary that you should hove 
evidc|ice of the pitlting down and the 
burning of mills — it is not necessair 
that they ehould have proceeded to snch 
lengths as would make the country un- 
safe to . live in ; any set of men (his 
Lordship will tell you whether I am 
laying down the law oonrecdy,^ who maj 
go in sooh nambers, as to make their 
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requesi an irrtfiitftible demand, are^ nol 
ceniduciing tbeins^ly^? consisjlentljr'wiUi 
peace, law, and order. Now, .of this 
mistake I will give you one specimen. 
Evideivc^ ,was given that some people 
were at work. ■ I think they were doing 
fome- bricklaying^ work; and some men 
came up' and said — "you are working, 
y^u must not go on with the work." 
The man said — " I mean to go on.if I 
can; I must not ffive up at your 
bidding." So away they went and got 
anotber "^hH" — ^I believe ^hat was the 
expression^ and then they stopped. 
« Well," said the defendant Woodruffe, 
in cross-examining the witness with the 
simplicity of a person filling into the 
error — (the riot act was read, mind,) — 
" Well," said Woodruffe to the witness 
Maiden, " was any body hurt ?" " No," 
said- the - witness. " Was any property 
clestroyed?" "No." That is their no- 
tion of pefice, law, and order.: Provided 
you do not destroy life, inflict spme bodily 
ipjary, or destroy property/ they have a 
notion .that peace^ law, and /order,, are 
preserved, and that nobody has a right 
to complain. I have read to^you, gen- 
tlemen, the only passages of the address, 
and of the resolution, that I think it ne- 
cessary now to call your attention to : 
but the placard itself pas been the subject 
of a great deal of comment. ; I] do not 
mean to- go through it. in the elaborate 
manner in wjiich n^v learned friend Dun- 
das has don^i who . commented, uppn it 
sentence by t sentence. What , do you 
thlnk^ gentlemen, of this, '' EnglisH- 
men!- tSe blood of your brothers red- 
der the streets of Preston .and 
Blackburn," (in the smaller copy, Hali- 
fex . is put in) ' '*^and the .. murderers 
diirst- for more." -Niow, this.- wjas too 



stones over Ae houses before and behind 
— as if that was a peaceful i^tatioa of 
the Charter. 

** Be finn, be courageous, be nun. Peao^ 
hw, and order, have prevailed on onr aadet let 
tbem be revered until our brethren in SooUaod, 
Wales, and Ireland, are informed of yiaw 
resolation ; and when a universal holidaj. fre- 
vails, which will be the case in eig^t dijrt, 
of what use will bayonets be afainst public 
opinion ?" 

That is overppwering the consotiMed 
authorities of the country by intimidation 
— that is public opinion. 

^ Whit tyrant can then live above tbe iemble 
tide of thought and energy, which is now flowing 
fast, under the gnidanie ofman's intellect, which 
is now destined by a Creator to derate his peo- 
ple above the reach of want, the ranconr of des- 
potism, and the penalties of bondage .^' 

''The trades, a noble, patriotic band, have 
taken the lead in dedaring for the Charter, and 
^rawinff their gold from the keeping of tyhnta. 
Follow- their example; lend no whip to mien 
'therewith to scourge yon. Countrymen and 
brofjiers, centuries may roll on, as th^.have 
fleeted past, before such universal action may 
again be displayed. We have made the cast for 
liberty, and we. must stand ||ke men tbe hazard 
of the die.. . Let none despond. Let all be cool 
and.watchfiil, and like the bridesmaids in die 
parabje, keep your hmps burning, and let your 
contini^d resolution be a beacon to guide those 
who are now hastening far and wide to foUte 
your memorabie example. Brethren, we r^ 
• on your firmness; cowardice, trea<^ery and 
womanly fear, would cast our cause back- ibr 
half a century. Let no man or child break down 
the solemn pledge, and if they do, may the curse- 
of the poor and the starving pursue diem — ^tbey 
deserve slavery who would madly coait H.— 
Our machinery is all arranged, and yoor c^nse 
will in three days be impellefi onward by all tbe 
intellect we can summon ib its '^id } tfaerelbre, 



Strong 'fgr my learned, friend. Dundas. 
None of the defendants thought proper 
to comment on this. - My learned;, friend , j/^^ T^^ . *™ pcacrfulj be finn> wid whilst you 
Dundas felt bound to do go.. But, saysj^***;*^® !»^^Je»?>^^^ 
9iy learned friend, it w.as .^wioRg.^ tft xall ' " "^ '^ ^ "^ 

ihem * murdeiers.' Well, you .>y ill find 
|hat with reference to that very..evj5nt> one 
of the expression^ uded is, .that English- 
men had oeen murdered while they were 
peacefully agitating. As if surroundinap' 
tluL^nstituted authorities at Preston, and 
thefiilitary who were assisting them', as 
if surrounding them by a mob in front 
and rear and fromparrallel street, dirowing 



in makit^j^ aitd arcytliefe^e, the^JltinesWtbe 
^Uf the l&w, and the caprice of your masters. All 
oftj(;^;of th| Association are called upon to aid 
and assist in the peaceful extension of the move- 
ment, and to forward all monies for the use of 
delegates who may be expressed over the 
country. Strengthen our hands at this crisis/ 
Support your leaders. Rafiy round our sac^ 
cau8e,'and leave the decision to the ^^ 9f 
Justice and of Battle/' . * 
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Noir, gtndemen* the veij identical 
*liev8pq>er in which this address and this 
Tesolution are contained^ and this refer- 
ence to the Executive placard was made, 
contains a passage which was read on 
behalf of the defendants for the purpose 
of shewing what was the nieanihg of peace, 
Ittiff andf order. Your Lordship has a 
copy of the paper. 

ITie JUDCxE :— Yes, I have got a copy 
of the third edition. I will now turn to 
the passage to which Mr. O'Connor re- 
ferred. 

The ATTORNEY.GENERAL :-I 
will hand np a copy to your Lordship of 
ihe paper. I think you will fiud the 
passage referred to on the eighth page. 

VBOK ova TBimo EDITION OF LAST WKEK. 

" FURTHER PROGRESS. 

" Northern Star Office, 

" Saturday Morning, Two o* Clock. 

** When the wicked bend their bow, they not 

nnfreqnentiy shoot beyond the mark thej aimed 

at. We to-day dispatched our own ♦cporter 

into the disturbed districts, to leam the real 

State of matters np to the latest moment ; and 

from his statement, which we subjoin, the League 

Ufen appear to haye done so in this instance. 

Their object, doubtless, in the forcing on and 

sustaining of this preconcerted strike, was to 

confine it to the adjuncts of machinery in mills 

and factories. We imagine that their purpose 

"CStended not further than the lightening ofiheir 



nantsofthe people^a discontent and their pre- 
dictiMS of '* risings and riottngs" for food ; and 
so ofproeoring for them u|^her " Eztemion of 
CJommeroe" Ibr the kee^g up of the golden 
showers to which they hare become so habituated 
that they take badly to a change of weather : 
while, s# we have already said, their farther ob- 
ject wss tcrmake it also a weapon against Char- 
tism. They hare ove^|u^iedthem$elTe8! The 
wicked are taken in tmr own snare ! and the 
sham*Cbartist League strike seems, from our re- 
porter's itattment,tohaYebecomeaChartist strike 
In good earnest, so far as Manchester, at least, 
is conoqroed^ The tradquju^rallfhave now fol- 
lowed out the mill han^^Pthey appreciate the 
kind feeling of their League friends in forcing 
out their brethren ; they thbak what is good for 
some must be good for all ; and ao hare turned 
oat for company. While they reason, truly and 
like statesmeny that their efforts might as well 
point to a primary as to a seoondarr benefit ; that 



there is little use hi obtainmg an advantage of 
which they may again be deprived to-morrow { 
and that therefore the thin^^ in which they are 
most interested is not so much the prevention of 
the present r^uctioa, nor even the obtaining a 
present advance in wages, as the securing of that 
political power of self-protec^on which may ena* 
ble them to bring their labour to the market free 
from the iniquitoAi and oppressive disadvantages 
which now beat down its value. This is a glori- 
ous conclusion. It is a poiut .worth, struggling 
for ; worth suffering for ; worth passing througl^ 
some risk and hazard for \ because, once gained^ 
it cannot foil to compensate. 

" Our opinion on the means now used for its 
attainment by the trades of Manchester was re- 
gistered three years ago. That opinion has un-^ 
dergone no change. A cessation from labour, to- 
be effectual to the carrying any political object, 
must be national and simultaneous : J^cannot 
then fail to be successful, because it inmRes the 
nation's will, against which, in its full strength, 
whether positively, or thus negatively, maui- 
fested, no power can stand ; but a mere sectional 
display of this most decisive of all forms< 
of moral force, like a mere sectional display of 
physical resistance, is sure to be overpowered by>' 
the strength of faction; consisting in its imineaso - 
wealth and its organized physical resources.'' 

*Now, gentlemen, this is read for the par-^ 
pose of explaining the intention of the Ex* 
ecuiive address, the addi'ess to the Char- 
tist body, and the resolulipn,* What is • 




the mills, make it national: go about 
with your large numbers, and request the 
people, and if tliey see you strong enough 
they will attend to your request.*' 

<' If then the strike is to be a Chartist strike^ . 
it must become universal : not merely Maosohes* - 
ter, but every town in England, Wales, siid.i^ 
Scotland, must at ohce^-as one man and with on<r 
voice^declare the purpose of the people to b^ 
firee; and such a declaration will be to ^os^ 
whom it concerns the fiat of omnipotence. BuJ; 
if Manchester, or' even Lancashire, sustain thi> 
struggle singly, it will be unsuccesful, and, in al^ 
probability^ retard the movement it was mean^ 
to hasten." 

I will read another passage from pa^* 
^\e, column three. This really is the 
very life and soul of the question^ • Nbw^ 
gentlemen, just listen to this for a mo* 
ment. 

z -- 
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CHORLEY. 

August 17. 
' ' About 8000 people entered Chorley , yeiterday , 
abont eleven o'clock in the forenoon, principally 
coDiers by trade, and succeeded in stopping all 
the works in less than two hours. A great num- 
ber kaTe gone to Preston this morning. AU the 
works are at a stand to-day ; n^e hare dared to 
start their mills, with the exception of Medealf, 
the manager for the estate of Hobson. A public 
meeting took place last night, and a resolution 
was passed lo have the Charter the law of the 
land before they worked again/' — 

Mr.^ O'CONNOR.— I am sure, llie 
Attorney-General does not mean to con- 
vey any mistake ; the other was a lead- 
ing article — this is correspondence. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — 
JThis ifla statement of what was going 
on^ wli^ serves as a proof that the editor 
and proprietor of this paper knew what 
was going on. He knew it, for it ^ 
in the same paper which contains this 
advice. 

Mr. HILL :— Tlie latter part of the 
leading article, I presume^ was not read : 
it is materially connected with, and 'ex- 
planatory of, the preceding part which 
the Attorney-General has now read, and 
should in all fairness come before the 

The JUDGE :— I wish you to maik 
passages considered of importance, as 
they have not been read Wore; fan 
otherwise I shall have considerable diffi- 
culty in distinguishing them. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — 

I entreat of yon, gentlemen, to read the 
whole of that leading article which Mr. 
Hill has adverted to, and, if he can find 
anything in it but tlie meaning which I 
pointed out, in the name of justice give 
Mr. O'Connor the bene6t of it The re- 
mainder of the article was then read. 

" Let the country see to this ; the men 
of Lancashire have done nobly ; let their breth- 
ren throaghont the empire arouse; let them 
speak out at once, like men, and say, ' Yes' or 
'No/ to the great question of 'shall we now 
strike for the Charter ?' No higgling — no hesita- 
tation — no waiting :— 

' If, when done, 'twere well done, 
Then, 'twere well it were done quickly.* 

"Never, however, for one moment let it be 
forgotten by any Chartist, that to be successful 
they must be peaceful.' They have a right to 
strike, but they have no right to riot. They hare 



a right to m*ork of not ibo work, but ttaey hate bo 
right to break windows, destroy property, or hnm : 
factories. 

* ' Above all things, they hare no right to insult^ 
annoy, or fight with the pc^ce force or the sol- 
diery. Every hellish invention will be practised 
to induce them to do this : let the bridle be kept 
tightly on their tempers and eren on tbdr 
tongues : let them even patiently bear aanoyaoce, 
insult and indignity ; resenting titom only by Hie 
calmness of a manly oontempt, tho offspring of 
a lofty purpose not to be toniod aside. 

*< It rejoices us to see from our reporter's^tate- 
ment'that it is so now. That the people laogh 
at all efforts to bring them into ooUiskm withf 
the soldiery. Right thankful are we that our 
often and again reiterated lessons of forbearaace 
have been thus appreciated, even by a ttanrii^ 
people, goaded as they are. Let bat this spirit 
be still manifested ; the " risings and the riots " 
left to to the infernal hatchers of the plot ; the 
calm determination of the people held up to its 
point; the enemy disarmed by peaisrfulnets ; 
and thi* strike becomes universal — Englandf 
Wales, and Scotland presenting at the same mO" 
ment one workless workshop— while the dogs 
of war have no pretence to tear; and the fiends 
>of faction will soon ** scratch their heads," and 
knowing such an " asking" to be equivalent to 
** taking," will give the Charter in a trice, and 
thankful to be thus let off. 

** But mind ! to be thus eflhctire it most be 
nniversal. The rolling of the ocean's Waters bears 
away the dam upon which, though mmiiDg in 
the same direction, the rivulet itaakea no unpna* 
sion.. and the stream expends its force in vaia. 

** Let nothing, therefore, be done hastify. By 
hastily we mean thoughtlessly, and wtlhoiit doe 
consideration. ^ 

* The attempt, and not the deed 
Destroys us.' 

** If the people are prepared to carry out a na- 
tional strike let them do so : bj^t let them not 
attempt it without fin|Hiowing that ihejr can 
carry it out. The vaulmngs and boastings of a 
few thousands of too-zealous men ; the passtikg 
of resolutions declaratory of their intention se- 
ver to return to work until the Charter becomes 
law ; and then thejMhre of all this for want of 
due support ; and fi^diish of the whole by the 
' goinff m' of these parties, without the Charter, 
and without any other practical advantage, pro- 
bably to the great disadvantage of mauy of 
them, would have a great tendency to dispirit 
the people ; to damp their ardour in the move- 
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nenl ; and to i^avw uriMialf buk the Charter 
agitation. Tl^, no true patriot could desire : 
and yet fkom all tbe ciicamstaneei that we are 
aUe to fee of the whole ease, we fear that this 
win be just the effect of a perseverance in the 
present moTement. We see no chance of its 
beeoming natioaid. There hae been no concert, 
saTe amongst the lasodi of the League. There 
is no orgaaizatidAfor It. There«are no means 
upon which for the different sections of the 
people to fall back for sustenance, while the 
ihune spreads through the land. And it seems 
almost onnatural to expect that the cormpt tree 
ai Anti-com-law League plottory shoold prodnce 
any fruit so wholesome as the bending of the 
whole enCigies of the whole people at one time 
towards one point; and again we repeat, that 
imless that be so, the whole will be, as far at 
Chartism is concerned, a miserable failure, and 
^0 us much harm. There is no power in any 
section of the country to remain out for any 
length of time, without coming in contact with 
the law. The people must have food. If a 
general cessation of labour in any given district 
he kept up for a considerable length of time, a 
great portion of the people of that district must 
obtain food by means which will bring them 
into collision with the authorities; and this 
must end in the infliction upon many of them 
of at least a much greater amount of desUtution 
and suffering th&n they before endured ; to say 
nothing of all the proscriptions, the imprison- 
ments, the transportings, and, perhaps, the 
liangiogs ; nothing of all the shootings and 
saberings, to which it may be a prelude* An 
nniTcrsal strike would be free from these risks; 
for its very appearance an^Mxistence would at 
once paralyse the anfi of ^^er, and sicken the 
heart of faction: while a sectional one. of 
almost whatever magnitude, could only, and 
certainly would only, be productive of the evils 
we have just described. 

" Deariy, therefore, wamm should love to see 
the millions with one shout throw down their 
tools, and throw up their hands, and fold up 
their arms, while fkction stood, as she would 
then stand, amazed, dismayed and powerless, 
we yet fear that this will not now be. the case ; 
and, therefore, we regret that the Charter move- 
ment should have been at all mixed up with the 
strike. We fear that.it will eventually be found 
to have only served the purpose of the enemy. 
Ii6the would we be to damp the ardour, to the 
al%litest extent, of any of our friends; but we 



should be still moce lothe to permit them un* 
wittingly to harm the cause without warning. 
We pretend not to infallibility of judgment; 
we presume not to dictate a course of action. 
The people win determine on their own course ; 
but they have a right to our opinion, and while 
we have power of wielding tongue or pen, they 
shall always have it honestly, without fear or 
favour. We have, then, on this matter, given 
our opinion. ' Let the people give it its own 
value. They will weigh well the whole circum- 
stances, and determine for themselves upon the 
question of btaike or no btbxke t but if thi 
strike is to be for the Charter, let it be national* 
and let it ]fe simultaneous; not progressiug 
slowly, but at once bringing out every place; 
ot let it not be attempted. Let the Leaguers 
who have attempted the reduction, 1^ battled 
singly by the people of their distriSs; and 
made to fed that a single Leaguer is as power* 
less against a large section of the people, as a 
section of the people it against all the force of 
faction. Thus wiU |he strike return to its 
original character, and be productive, if not of 
benefit, at least of less mischief than we appre- 
hend from it should it remain sectional, and yet 
tend politically. The question is one of the 
highest importance and greatest delicacy that 
the people can entertain. Let it not be enter- 
tained thoughtlessly I Let them bring to it 
deep consideration and expansive views ; taking 
in the whole range of circumstances, effects, 
and consequences ; and God speed them in their 
efforts for Right I" ^ 

If YOU want to know what is meant 
by certain expressions, you must enquire 
something more about them than merely 
what were the words used. 

BINGLEY. 

Several thousands left Bradford early on Tues- 
day morning, and proceeded towards Shipley, 
where they stopped all the mills without difficulty, 
there being no protective force. From thence 
they marched on to Bingley, where they com- 
menced their work of putting a stop to all busi- 
ness. While the Skipton mail was passing 
through, all persons got on that could find room, 
and rode on to Keighley. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Everything is quite at a stand still, and no- 
thing is to be seen but the families of the turn- 
outs who are parading the streets. 

Why ? There being no protective 
force. 
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TAFFORD. 

WEDKSSDAT NI6HT. 

Hoir matten irill terminate it ii impossible for 
to tell. This part of tlie oountry is in an 
jnrfnl state of CKcitement. On Monday last, all 
tiiejhopsin this town were shut up, and great 
tfxdtement prevailed in consequence of a report 
that the colliers ** were coming/' Three hun- 
dred additional specials were immediately sworn 
in. The 12th foot were removed from this town 
this monUng for the 'Isle of France, and were 
replaced by two troops of the 34th. If matters 
do not assume a diffcrent'aspect soon, the whole 
jof the Staflbrd trade will be at a stand-still, as 
it depends entirely on the Pottery and the 
northern districts, indeed many of the manufac- 
turers are already talking of stopping their 

shops." 

H "SKIPTON. 

** Several thousands visited this quiet town on 
Taesday, from Colne and other parts, and stopped 
Ae mills. The town remained quiet on Wed- 
fliesday. On Tuesday, the special constables cap- 
tured, with the assistance of a few of the military, 
six of the turn-^uts, who were committed to 
Tork. Mr. Garforth, one of the magistrates, 
fraSf we nnderstand, much injured." 

A witness was called to day for the 
<!efence, who stated that he went from 
Barnley to Colne, and held meetings 
there, at which there were from 15000 to 
120000 persons present ; and that he did 
so in order to " quiet the ncighbour- 
liood.'* 

" KEIGilLEY. 

** Great excitement prevailed here on Monday. 
Several thousand turn, outs poured into the town 
Jietween ten and eleven o'clock, and proceeded 
to 6U>;i all the mills. Every precaution Was 
taken by the magistrates, who issued a proclt- 
snation requesting all peaceable inhabitants to 
lieep within doors, and swore in upwards of 400 
constables, but for whose services there were 
not much occasion, not being backed by any 
military, who were all engaged in the neighbour- 
llig laige toims." 

" POTTERIES. 

8HBLT0N AND HANLET. 

TUESDAY, TWELVE 0*CL0CK« 

^ I have just heard that the military stationed 
Et Burslem have begun firing on the people, and 
that two men have been killed, one from Stoke- 
sspoa-Trent. and the other from either Macdes- 
£eU or Congleton ; but reports are so rife at 
the present hour, that the extent of the .'oss of 



life cannot be told. I also betr that mmlNn «« 
wounded, but how great a numlyr I caanoi asiy, 
thus proving that the ruling few are detemdnelv 
at all hazards, to perpetuate their rule over the 
sons of labour. Where these things will end I 
cannot say, but this I do say, that neither liiv 
nor property is now safe in these districts. | 
would just make one remark before I dose this, 
that, aa a bo4y» the Chartut4have had no hand 
in the destruction of property that hu faett 
golDg on here, nor has the advice of the Char^ 
tist speakers* been attended to, for, had thit 
been the case, I can affirm that no such thing 
aa loss, dther of property or life, could ever 
have occurred. 

"augitst 17rH. 

** I resume my narrative from where Ileft oiT 
in my jeport of yesterday, I peroeire that I 
omitted to state that the residence of the Rer. 
R. £. Aitkins was set on fire sometime about 
two o'clock A. M., and what makes this worsep. 
the Rev. gentleman was a complete invalid, and 
report says that the state of excitement intp 
ivhich he was. thrown, lias terminated fatally, 
but this I cannot say that I podtivdy know, 
nor can I rely on hearsay tales. I have also to 
report that the elegant mansion of W. Parker^ 
Esq., has shared the same fate, and nothiag is 
to be seen but a heap of ruins at either of thoM 
places. 

*' A public meeting was mddcnly called bj 
the infiuentials of Hanley and Shdton, ta deviaa^ 
the best means of relieving the ^treaaes of 
the inhabitants of this once flourishing district. 
This meeting was addressed^ by Mr. Moaea 
Simpson, W. Ridgway, Esq., Mr. John Richards^ 
and Mr. Wm. Elli^ from Burslem. Much good 
speaking was the >Wlt, but just as the "w^ng 
was about to corned some definite oonehidoii. 
the arrival of a body of military pat a stop to any 
further proceedings ; but not before the Chaitista 
had passed a vote for the whole Charter. Mr. 
Ridgway earnestly requested the meetiog to stand 
firm, as it was a legal^ublic meeting, conducting 
itself in a peaceable manner, and that the miH- 
tary had no right to interfere. A magiatnte 
was with the military, (I hear a Rev.) and he, fa 
true character, ordered the meeting to be dU- 
persed, which was done. .The Rev. GeatleiiiaiB 
then read the Riot Act, and. gave strict orders 
that all persona found in the streets should be ar* 
rested. 

I have also omitted to state, that there ai^ 
pawnshops in the townships of Hanley and Sfaet- 
ton, and a number of personi of both aesces* Mt 
mostly females, sontmnded the pawii-hroktn» 
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ttffmwMBng tbe good* which they had pledged, 
■ad though tereral penons addreised them» 
urging that it wonld be mgast in them to take 
lieek bj force what they had pledged nnlen they 
fwid the money they had on dioee goods, yet the 
-women would have no nay : their clothes they 
would hare, and being emboldened by contider- 
-able numbers, forced their way into the pawn- 
shops and serred themsdTes, getting not their 
•own property but anydnng that came to tiieir 



" The town is completely in the hands of tfai 
tom^uts^all peaceable.'' 

All peaceable, gentlemen ! Is that tFie 
neace that is meant by the words " peace, 
law and order," which you find on the 
Executive Placard ? All peaceable! Ye», 
because they have it entirely their own 
way. 

^ The town is completely in the hands of tl:c 
hmids, and taking many things belonging to other 'tam-outs-aU peaceable. But I am afraid if 
.pfjnwnii. Tliis >»>iiui« I witaes^ a spring cart . mtemiption be offered it will not be for long. 
iull of teiales, guarded by both horw and foot, i ^ ,, ,. . ,^ v .1 . ... 

taken to NewcSeT-id some men on foot, be- ' ^ ^'\^^^" delermmed to have the.r object 

tween the sections of infantry, were Ukewise ^^°« ^^^^ «^"™ *^ ^°'^^ *8*"^ 

I do not think it necessary, ray Lord, 



taken to the same place, for examination before 
the .magtstrates, and no doubt bat most of them 
will be committed for trial at the next sessions. 

" In my last I stated that two men were killed 
At Bnrslem, it is now certain that one was shot 
4lead, the other, though very seriously wounded, 
may still recover ; his name is Jerrold, a brick- 
layer, at Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Now, you will judge for yourselves 
what could be theneanmc of these words 
— "The God of battle," and this allusion to 
ihe inutility of bayonets, which I read from 
the paper itself. It is mockeiy to tell us 
that this was a mere tribute of adoration 
to the God whg geyems all events ; a 
mere expression, as Mr. Dundas has it, 
" to the great Being who decides contests 
4>f the strong/' and means nothing. Gen- 
tlemen, what was it calculated to pro- 
duce ? I will tell you what it did pro- 
duce. In page eight of thje same paper 
iu which the explanatory leading article 
15, you have this statement :— 

DEWSBURY. 

1«||^NSBDAT NIGHT. 

"While I am now wrtting, the turn-outs are 
just returned to town; there cannot "be less than 
twenty thoosand— all sober, steady, straight- 
fonvard men,— who apparently seem more de- 
termined than ever for the general stand. They 
have been round to Osselt, Horbury, Healey, 
MiddJetown, and Thomhill, where they have 
stopped all hands without tbe least intemiptio . 

** The authorities have been sitting all day 
srrearing in any body they eoold for special con- 
•tables. 

" The mOlowners of Batley have compelled 
tiisir men to be sworn in as specials, so as they 
can. eommence work in the morning : but, as far 
a» I can learn, the assembled tum-outs in the 
lows «e detemdaed to leust it. 



to rea4 more of this. I have called vour 
attention to, I think, six or seven para- 
graphs, which I have marked, but, gen- 
tlemen, take the whole paper and read it 
for yourselves, and say whether you be- 
lieve that the words "peace, law and 
order," do really mean neace, the protec- 
tion of the law, and tne preservation of 
order, such as every man in this country 
has a riffht to demand from those that 
govern tbe land, and from the authorities 
of the country, to protect him in. But 
there is another paragraph which I can- 
not help calling your attention to. Here 
is a pan^raph by pne Thomas Cooper. 
Against him it is no evidence ; but it is 
evidence against the proprietor and editor 
of the paper. I beg to call prour atten- 
tion to tne heartless, hypocritical, sneer- 
ing tone he has adopted. Cooper is sup- 
posed to say that he went on to Staf- 
ford :— • 
" I found matters in a somewhat critical 



condition in this Tory-ridden borough. Mason, 
and his companions in tribulation, are confined 
in the gaol here : one hundred and fifty oolliers 
had been abo lodged in it within the week- 
troops of soldiers had been marched into the 
town—fldditional rooms were being bailt to the 
gaol — cannon, it was said, was to be planted upon 
the extreme towers — and everything looked sa 
threatening, that when the friends here took a 
bill to the printer, announcing my lecture, he 
did not dare to print it. Great fears were enter- 
t^ned that I would be apprehended if I dared to 
stand up in the market-place that night. How- 
ever, when seven o'clodc had struck, there I was 
^mounted on a fiunous long bench, procured by 
the friends. The superintendent of police then 
took his station close by my right elbow, the 
tory gentry and ladies threw up their windows to 
listen and hear the rebel Chartist commit him- 
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self, and to see him pounced upon and borne 
away in the dirty claw's of the raw lobsten. But 
no ! I ahewed ho\r excellent it waa to have a 

" Sireet little silver-voiced lady/' 
and pay our million and a quarter yearly to lup- 
port herself and her eatablishment. I demon- 
strated that loyal Chartists knew the land would 
be raioed if the civil list were not kept up ? and 
that working men would all weep their eyes sore 
if Adelaide were to be bereft of her JS100,000 
a-year. I denounced any ragged shoemaker 
(Stafford, like KorUiampton, yon know, my 
brave Shakspeareans, is a famous shoemaking 
town,) as a stupid fellow if he dared to talk about 
his aged grandmother being in a bastile and ve- 
getating on skilly, while the Dowager had three 
palaces to live in. The satire completely blunted 
the talons of the blue-bottle ; his hard face re- 
laxed, his teeth separated, and at length he 
grinqid outright, while the boat of shopmates 
Imrst into laughter. - 

Weil— what was to be done ? I could not be 
taken up for treason, for my words"— [Words, 
words, words, said the Attorney-General.] 
'* were ultra-loyal, with a witnes^I Three villain- 
ous red-coats, standing in the ciowd, soon solved 
the difficulty." 

That is an instance of the hypocri- 
tical purposes for \f^hich certain language 
can be adopted. No\r, gentlemen, I 
have a word or two to say upon the result 
of this tnal. I have taken some pains 
with the evidence^ and I want to state. to 
you the effect of it The Executive 
l^lacard was got out of the printers 
hands on the evening of the 16th, but 
it does not appear to have been very much 
*!abn>ad in Manchester till after the 17th. 
Now I beg to tedl you the names of the 
places wliere that paper was made a rally- 
ing watch-word, not of what I call peace« 
law, and order, but of violence: Man- 
chester, Stockport, Hyde, Mottram, Gld- 
ham, Rovton, Todmonlen, Rochdale, 
Bui*nley, bacup, and Blackburn ; eleven 
places in all. In every one of those 
places, a copy of that resolution appeared. 
Let us see the effect of it Before the 
inarch on Manchester the stopping of the 
mills bad been comparatively at a few 
places, but, from the 9th of August, yfiu 
will find most of the acts of violence oc- 
curred. The attack on the Stockport 
workhouse was^ after that — I think on the 
lltb. Acts of violence were also com- 
mitted after that act in Mottram, Woolly- 
bridge, Broadbottom, Glossop, Todmor- 
den, Rochdale, Burnley, Haslingden, 



Padibam, Skipton^ Blackbam and F^r«8» 
ton. But what was the e^ect of the 
placard ? Why, all the places in which 
considerable violence occurred, the da- 
mage was done after the publication of 
the placard. Shipley's case was alier 
the placard. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— That was on the 
10th of August 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— It 
was on the 26th or 30lb. Cooper's was 
on the 24th. There were several other 
acts of violence committed as the efiect 
of the publication of that placard. It 
was industriously circulated over the conn- 
try. By whom ? By those who put it 
forth. There was none else to do it It 
did great mischief. It altered the tone 
and general conduct of the tiim-outs; 
and they conducted themselves not with 
tlie same respect for property and life, 
and feeling as they did before. I beg, 
gentlemen, now to call your attention to 
another paitigraph which I have read 
from that paper, as e2kf>laining the mean- 
ing of the terms " peace, law, and order.'* 
These words meant — ^"Alarm, terrify, in- 
timidate ; go in such numbers as to be 
irresistible, but do not destroy property, 
for ihat may bring you within the ven- 
geance of the law. Property is protected 
by acts of parliament. Don't destroy 
it; but go and intimidate as much as 
you please." But, gentlemen, have 3'oa 
not evidence tliat affects every body who 
was present at that conference meeting ? 
You will find that, in the first place, 
Thomas Mahon was there. 

The JUDGE:— There were only 
twenty-three p|^d. 

The ATTORNEY - GENERAL :— 
Mahon s name does not occur in the list 
derived from either Cartledge or Griffin. 
But in the evidence given at one of the 
meetings, it is stated that Mahon was 
elected to attend Ae conference, and was 
going. 

Mr. O'CONNOR:— Tbat was the 
trades' delegates meeting, mv liord. 

The ATTORNEY -GENERAL :— 
No, my Lord, he was chosen as a dele^ 
gate to the convention at Manchester. 
But, if. there be any doubt aboat Mahon, 
I will pix>ceed to another — ^John Lea«h 
of Hyde. Now he was at roeetioga^f 
the 1st, 7th, 8th, 9ih, and I0th,of AiigiisL 
On the 12th he was at Hydef qq the 
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13th at SCaly bridge ; on tbc 15th at the 
trades* delegates meeting* and on the 17tli 
at the convention at Manchester. Gen- 
tlemen, these men were cognizant of 
what was going on ; even if they did not 
learn it from the newspapers, you will 
judge for yourselves if any one in the 
county of Lancaster, could have been 
upioiant of what was then taking place. 
There they were sitting in council, and 
giving, in that conference, information of 
what they had seen. David. Morrison 
was at Eccles on tha 8th ; at another 
meeting on the 1 1th. Christopher Doyle, 
one of the conference, was at a meeting 
in Stockport, he was conjoined with some 
other person in Stockport in making 
that demand for the prisoners, and sug- 
gesting to the magistrates that it would 
not be safe to detain them in custody. 
And there it is that first a demand was 
made on some score of prudence, and 
the concession obtained is made a ground 
for demanding a greater concession. 

CHRISTOPHER DOYLE :— I was 
not in the workhouse at all. 

•The ATTORNEY -GENERAL :— 
No, gentlemen, but after the mob broke 
in he was there, and came back with 
Leach arm in arm. I don't want to fix 
on Doyle the petty larcenies committed 
at the workhouse. Nothing like it. The 
object of this prosecution has .no such 
scope or compass. My object is to show 
that these persons were at various meet- 
ings; that they moved from place to 
place ; that some of them went to the con- 
ference of delegates ; that tlfty knew 
what they were subout ; that they adopted 
certain lanaoage ;^hat that language 
meant mischief, and that they knew what 
the effect of it would be. M'Cartney 
was proved to be at the conference ; he 
was at a. meeting at Eccles, and at an- 
other meeting at Leigh in the evening. 
There is another, gentlemen, whose case 
is entitled to a few words of observation. 
I mean Mr. Scholefield. I find Mr. 
Scholefield going with a message to some 
meeting at Carpenter's Hall ; I find ex- 
pressions there used by him. Of the 
truth of them, in the first instance, you 
are to judge, and of the meaning of them 
in the second ; and also whether you 
have so much of what was uttered, as 
will enable yon to arrive at a fair and 
just conclusion as to its meaning. I find 



I there was a meeting at his chapel on the 
night of the i6th, which meeting lasted 
several hours. This we got from young 
Scholefield. I find that there was a meet- 
ing the next day in the same place, and 
Mr. Scholefield — mind Mr. Scholefield^ 
who had professed to put down the pro- 
cession, and even tlie a^a part}' on th^ 
16tb, on account of the troublesome state 
of the times and the chance of mischief 
occurring — Scholefield gives his chapel 
for the occasion. 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— He put down onlj 
tVb procession ;• he did not put down the 
tea party. 

The ATTORNEY-GEIWRAL : — 
Well, he put down only the procession, 
and had nothing to do with the tea 
party ( or he did not put it down. But 
this same gentleman who abandoned the 
procession, and was consulting for the 
peace of the town — that same gentleman 
permits a . meeting of the Chartist dele* 
gates to take place in his chapel on the 
17th 1 He says, '' I knew nothing about 
it. I was in my surgery. I passed 
through the chapel to bring a raven or 
jackdaw to be fed at dinner time. I 
went through the chapel another time to 
give directions about painting a gate. 
God help me, I knew nothing of what 
•was passing in my chapel." Gentlemen, 
do you believe Uiat ? What is the evi- 
dence ? Not a single one of those dele- 
gates who were acquitted is called for the 
aefenoe. 

The JUDGE :— No person proved to 
be a delegate was acquitted. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL: — 
Now just attend to this circumsluie*. 
It has been said : — " The room at Noh* 
lett's was not large enough, and we ap- 
plied for Mr. SeholefieH's chapel." Now, 
could not Mr. Scholefield say—" I 
pledged myself to the magistrates to have 
no procession, and therefore I will have no 
step taken to hazard the public peace." 
The meeting takes place. There are 
persons ' outside who are apparently 
watching. Scholefield desires them to 
be sent away. There are persons coming, 
and he seiKis a message to desire that 
they would not come so publicly. There 
are various ways of getting into the 
place. During the meeting be goes into 
the chapel and tells them that Turner ie 
arrested! How came that communica- 
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tion to be made to biro, and how came 
lie to maikc it to the meeting ? He re- 
ceives and bands in a sovereign for the 
Hunt's monument committee, as it is 
•aid ; but he bad nothing to do with the 
Hunt's monument pommiitee. Where 
did that sovereign come from ? It is 
quite clear tliat it was banded in for the 
purposes of that meeting. 

Mr. COBBETT:— It might be for 
tilie Hunt's monument committee. 

the ATTORNEY-GENERAL : — 
The treasurer is the person to receive and 
pay money, and if tnat money were tffr 
the monument how shpuld he band it in 
to that meetfng ? I leave you to decide 
whether Scholefield knowingly allowed 
the chapel to be used for the purpose to 
which It was applied by the delegates. 
If yon think he knew nothing about it, 
pray, gentlemen, for the sake of justice, 
acquit him ; hot if you are satisfied - that 
he had h knowledge of it, then he becomes 
responsible for the use to which the cha- 
pel was applied. Gentlemen, lam ex- 
tremely anxious not to detain you by ad- 
dressing you at any great length, or beyond 
what is absolutely necessary — beyond the 
discharge of the duty which devolves on 
me on the present occasion. I had in- 
tended to take some notice of the case of 
€Acli defendant, but after what*they have 
said, and after the note taken by my 
Lord,. I think it unnecessary to go over 
the evidence as ai>plying to each particu- 
lar defendant. I have no doubt there 
are some whose names will occur to his 
Lordship respecting whom the proof will 
fall short as to their having attended that 
conference of delegates. .Now, gentle- 
men, the case will l)c this ; you will find 
that WoodruflTe attended many meetings, 
Aitkin, Challenger, Fenton, Pilling, 
Brophy, Stephenson, and several othei-s, 
attended meetings before the conference 
meeting at Manchester. Several of the 
persons who attended these meetings 
were themselves members of the confer- 
ence at Manchester. The mob marched 
to Manchester. Manchester became one 
scene of riot and confusion. Meetings 
took place on the 16th and 17lh. On 
the 17th the conference adopted their re- 
solution and address appended to that 
dangerous placard— the address of the 
Execntive, which calls upon the people 



to appeal to the God of battle. The 
strike went on, and continued for at least 
a fortnight or three weeks after that pe- 
riod. And when it is said that the pre- 
sence of any one person, however exten- 
sive his influence might be among the 
lower orders; or however popular and 
deservedly esteemed he might be for acts 
of kindness or zeal on their behalf; or 
however much he might have won their 
confidence — I put it to you whether the 
presence of any such person had the ef- 
fect of putting an end to those tumults P 
Whether they were not put down by the 
authority of the law ? And whether 
without that authoritv they would hare 
ceased ? Whether' without the exer- 
cise of that authority they would not 
have terminated probably in a civil 
war ? I charge that the conduct of that 
conference at Mancheslcr was adopted 
for the purpose of using language to ad- 
vance, extend, and enforce that strike, 
which strike frequently exhibited itself in 
great violence and in lawless disregard of 
the rights of property, and the constituted 
authorities —as an overpowering, intf- 
midadng superiority ihat none could 
withstand ; and then they call that 
peace, law, and order. Gentlemen, 
the charge in' the indictment is for 
•conspiring — that is for agreeing together 
to produce a change in the constitution 
by, among other acts, intimidation. It is 
not necessary for me to bring home to 
those individuals, some of whom, like 
Cooper, Djay have been ready to fight- 
others to put a bold front on and intimi- 
date — it is not necessapr for me to shew 
that all had conterapuRed what was dotne. 
It is necessary for you . to consider that 
there was a general combination* of 
persons to go from place to place to 
alarm, temfy, &nd intimidate so as to 
stop labour. I believe that that confercnre 
at Manchester, witli Mr. , O'Connor at 
their head, thought ths time was come 
when certain language might be used to 
accomplish, by intimidation and cessation 
from labour, that change in the constitu- 
tion which has been, in the course of this 
inquiry, so frequently adverted to. Why, 
gentlemen, could there be s^ slrortgei proof 
of the intimidation that was used than 
the evidence adduced* respecting those 
licenses which were. given lor the f arry- 
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ing on of labour ? One man was allowed 
to make uoarniDg, and another was al- 
lowed to prevent goods from beins 
damaged by leaving them in an unfinished 
atate. There are two other classes of 
cases, one man said it should be men- 
tioned to the meeting in the morning, in 
order that they mignt approve of what 
was done, lliis was one of the most 
alarming indications of the effects of this 
conspiracy. If any one is offended with 
the word conspiracy, 1 do not want to 
confine myself to it, but it is a legal ex- 
pression defining a certain crime. It 
is the combining together by act, and 
conduct, and co-operation, to produce a 
certain result. You will judge for your- 
selves, whether yoi]^can entertun a doubt 
that the defendants whom I fint named 
did go about from place to place to pro- 
duce such a result As to some of them, 
it would be ridiculous to^icall your atten- 
tion for a moment to the evidence against 
them ; but the great point is this ; — what 
think you of the conference ? If you 
think the Executive placard, the resolu- 
tion and address of tne conference, con- 
sistent with peace, law, and>^ order, then 
do the defeimants, who were present at 
that conference, the justice of acquitting 
them. But looking at the whole scope 
of these documents, and the paragraphs 
which I have read to you from the 
' J^wtkem Star, it will be for you to say 
- whether you can acquit them, or find 
■ them IPnUy. Other topics have been in- 
troduced with which I have nothing to 
do. I have nothing to do with the high 
names and^ great authorities which have 
severally supported either universal suff- 
-tage, vote ny ballot, or annual parlia- 
' ments. I know there are great names for 
all these points of the Charter.^ And 
then theie is Sectoral districts, payment 
of members, and no property qualifica- 
tion. No property qualification exists in 
Scotland, and the practice is recognized, 
as has been observed, elsewhere. I care 
not if people go about endeavouring to 
promote measures, most beneficial and 
philanthropic, as they think, but most 
mischievous as odiers think ; but I say 
• they have no right to produce that state 
of things which others think contrary to 
die safety of the commonwealth. The 
question is, at« we to live under the safety 
of the laws ? is property to be protected ? 



I or are we to be at the mercy of large 
. bodies of feopLe moving from place to 
\ place P Their conduct I admit was cMlrac- 
terized by esemplaiy forbearance, they 
used the despotic authority they had as* 
sumed with great forbearance. I have lit- 
tle to do with the speculative opinions of 
political economy — I dafe say no man 
more respects the right of the poor man 
to his labour, which is his property. I^ 
is property, and it is this you have to 
protect, you have to enable the poor man 
to labour as he thinks proper, and not to 
be told by his fellow men, whether he 
shall labour or cease to labour in order to 
further some political object about which 
he may think nothing. Labour is as much 
property and as much entitled to protec- 
tion as the estate of the wealthiest and 
loftiest peerin the realm. After all, what is 
the difference between what is commonly 
called property, and labour. Labour is 
the property of to day ; that which you 
may leave to your children after you, is 
the labour of yesterday. The labour of 
to day, if it has produced anything that 
can be laid by, 'becomes capital ; so that 
in reality there is a common interest in 
the protection of labour and property; 
for property is the representative of labour, 
and labour is the only property which 
the poor man can command. These 
great elements of society are not to be 
set in hostile array against each other. 
It is perfectly true also that without 
labour, what is called capital may be 
valueless. It is just as true that in an 
advanced state of civilization labour 
would be quite as valueless if there 
were not capital td give it employment. 
These two great elements of the high 
state of cultivation in which we are placed 
ought not to be set in hostile array 
against each other. The one is necessary 
to support the other. Neither can do 
without the other. I trust in God, 
gentlemen, that the lesfon of to day, so 
iar as this enquiry is capable of affording 
one, will go forth to the world. Let it 
be understood that labour and property 
ought to have one common protection, 
and ought both be directed to the com- 
mon end of aU, the happiness of the cofio- 
munity and the glory of God. I hear 
complaints made of the state of the poor 
and comparisons made to the disadvantage 
ofthe rich. 1 will pass over these things. 
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gentlemen. I know not what your feelings 
may^e, but when I beard the intelligence, 
when I heard the eloquence — for frequent- 
ly it was eloquent — when I beard the 
speeches that have been made — I cannot 
but feel disposed to be .proud of the talent 
of the defendants, and of the effect of 
the education of the working Classes 
of this country. We heard much 
^yesterday that we must admire and 
approve of, in point of talent and in 
point of tone ; and I shall not now stop to 
quarrel with some expressions which I 
wish had been spared — expressions cai'iy- 
ing too much of a tone of defiance. I 
a&nree, gentlemen, with what was said by 
Chief Justice Tindal, that one should not 
too captiously weigh expressions, the pro- 
bable import of which was nothing but 
to communicate that the man who uttered 
them was of a spirited and independent 
mind. I watched the speeches of the de- 
fendants,speech after speech, and I say now 
that the language uttered by me at Mon- 
mouth, in reference to Frost, is equally ap- 
plicable to the present case. There is no 
price at which it would not be worth while 
to purchase the innocence of all the de- 
fendants, mixed up as their guilt is with 
much of the misery that probably may 
have contributed to it. But your duty is 
not to deal with questions of compassion, 
but to deal with truth. As I said at 
Monmouth, so also I am prepared to say 
now, " If you can, with truth, give a ver- 
dict of not guilty — be it so; discharge 
that, pleasant duty. But if, when you 
come seriously to reflect, casting aside 
all political questions — ^ay, gentlemen, 
and all questions of political economy — 
and looking fearlessly but firmly and 
steadily to me simple dischai^e of your 
duty— if you find tnat there was intimi- 
dation out of Manchester for the purpose 
of producing a political change; then 
those who took part in that intimidation 
must of necessity be found gnilty. And 
if you find that in Manchester there 
were persons who, while the excitement 
raged at the highest, used language on 
which you can put no other construction 
than that it was their intendon to encou- 
rage and incite others to that course of 
intimidation ; then, gentlemen, it will be 
your duty to find them also guilty of 
that charge. ,They are bound up with 
the others in the evidence, and they can- 



not, because they were not on the spot; 
escape the consequences of their own acli» 
and their own incitement, if you helievt 
that those acts and that incitement were 
adopted for the purpose which this ia^ 
dictment imputes to them. With ibast 
observations I leave the case for the pro- 
secution in your hands, fully satisfied 
that you have given the utmost patience 
to it during the whole course of the en-- 
quiry. An expression from one of joa 
was, I believe, quite misundetstood, and 
his Lordship was called upon to record 
it. As r understand, it was simply an 
enquiry whether, as my Lord bad takoi 
notes of that which was evidence id t^ 
case, the jury were required to take notes 
of that which was 9pt evidence in the 
case. That was the way in which I utk^ 
derstood it. And I laention it becaxne 
we must all agree that yon have paid the 
utmost attention, and have exhibited 
the highest qualities, that jniymen could 
exhibit during so long and so nainfnl an 
investigation. Certainly, I bebeve even^- 
body has observed the iminurtiality of the 
bench, an impartiality which every b ody 
in this Couit must believe worthy of aU 
imitation — perhaps I may tw allowed to 
say, in the presence of his Lordship*, that 
his conduct has been above all praias^ 
and has drawn forth expressions of ap- 
probation from all parties. In the course 
of this long and painful enquiiy 1 limtt 
endeavoured to discharge the ^ty ia- 
posed on me without mixing ^> widi 
the proeecation anything thnt^ night 
occasion harshness of feeling, er give 
any ofience to any persm picaes t or 
absent -This is the spirit in whicbaprase- 
ciition ought to he conducted. It now rt- 
mains for you merely to hear the daertkn 
of hi% Lordship, on these points of lair 
that are connected with this case^ and I 
feel satisfied that yxM will, in the £we of 
this great county, and before the puUis, 
who very likely, as. has been absenred^ are 
watching with considendde aBXieiy die 
result of this important enqoky^Ycn 
will fearlessly, and without pr^uiu^ 
against any of the defendants^, or fiurosr 
towards the crown,-*-bot still, remember- 
ing the solemn doty you have to disthaive, 
and remembering that you are beund ny 
yonr oaths to discharge that duty to tbe 
public, as well as to the defendants— *you 
will deliver that verdict which in jqslice 
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and truth you can reconcile to your 
conscience by the evidence you have 
heard. 

The JUDGE:— Of course I must 
caution you, that, from the natnre of the 
case, the summing up may occupy a con- 
siderable length of time ; and I do not 
know whether, aAer I begin to sum up, 
I shall have the power of adjourning. 
Therefore I am entirely in your hands. 



It is now a quarter to five o'clock. I 
dare say you are naturally anxious to get 
rid of this ver}' irksome duty, but the 
question you have to ask yourselves is, do 
you think yon will be in such a state of 
mind and body, that y^u can fairly dis- 
charge your duty if you proceed now ? 

The foreman intimated, on behalf of the 
jun^ that it was their wish to adjourn, 
. ana his Lordship consented to do so. 



BND OF SETZKTH DAT's TRIAL. 



t!rte t^nutctment 



It will be observed ihat the Indictment is, with the Evidence, the basis of the 
Learned Judge's summing up to the Jury. -We, therefore, give this document entire— 
a document whicltri^t will be recollected, was stated by the Attorney-General, dormg 
the trial, to have been framed* with the greatest care, nicety, and cauUoi^^ as to 
prevent the slightest loop-hole through which the smallest Conspirator could possibly 
escape. 

We give it to immortality. It will be a guide to the legal student— an amusing 
piece of reading for those hitherto unacquainted with. the power, concentration, and 
force of legal jargon — and will render our work the more complete as a portion of 
the history' of Clmrliism. m its way it is a literary curiosity — one which we may 
hereafter observe upon at some length. 



MICHAELMAS TERM. 

4 

IN THE SIXTH YEAR'OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 



orount^ IJalatine of Uaitca^trr* 

TO WIT.— BE IT REMEMBERED, that at 
a Session of our Sovereign Lady Victoria, by 
the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender 
of the Faith, of hearing and determining^, and 
gaol delivery, held at the Court-houae in Liver- 
pool, in and for the County Palatine of Lm- 
€aflter, on Monday, the tenth day of October, 
in the sixth year of the reign of our said 
Lady the Queen, before Her Majesty's right 
tmsty and welUbeloved cousin and councillor 
James Lord Abinger, Chief Baron of Her 
Majesty's Court of Exchequer, Her Majesty's 
tmsty and wdl-beloved Sir Edward Hall Alder- 
ton, Knight, one of the Barons oT Her Ma-. 
jesty's said Court of Exchequer, Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, Knight, one of the Justices of Her 
Majesty's Court of Common Pleas, and other their 
Companions, Justices and Commissioners of our 
«aid Sovereign Lady the Queen, by the I^etters 
Patent of her the said Lady the Queen, under 
the seal of the said County Palatine of Lancaster, 
to the said Lord Abinger, -Sir Edward Hall 
Alderson, and Sir Cre^well Cresswell, and 
others, or an^ two or more of them directed, 
whereof the said Lord Abinger, Sir Edward Hall 
Alderson, and Sir Cresswell Cres^rell (amongst 
others), oar said Sovereign Lady the Queen, 
would have to be one, as well to hear and deter- 
mine, as enquire, b^ the oaths of honest and 
lawfU men, of the taid County Palatine of Lan- 
CMter, and by other ways, means, and methods, 
which they can as well within liberties as without, 
by which the truth of the m^r m# be the 
better known and enquired into of all treasons, 
ttiaprisoDs of traasoa, hisorrecti o ns, rebellions, 
■mraers, felonies, homicides, burglaries, man* 
•alaiigfaters, rapes of women, unlawful congre- 
CMions and conventides, unlawful speaking of 



words, coadjunctions, misprisons, confederacies, 
false allegationsHlrespasses, riots, routs, retain- 
ings, escapes, contempts, falsities, negu'genoetv 
concealments, maintenances, oppressions, cham- 
parties,deceits,and other misdemeanours, offences 
and injuries whatsoever, and of the aecessQnea to 
the same, within the coonty aforesaid, as well 
against the forms of certain statutes as against 
the common law, by whomsoever and howsoever 
had, made, done, perpetrated, or committed, by 
whom and to whom, when, how, and after what 
manner, and of all other articles and circum- 
stances, the truth of the premises, or any of 
them , in an y wise concerning. And the same trea^ 
sons and other thaM|mises to hear and deter- 
mine, and the GaoPiMhe Conntv aforesaid, and 
also the House of Correction at Kirkdale, in the 
Hundred of West Derby, in the said County 
Palatine, to deliver according to law and the cua^ 
torn of the kingdom of our Sovereign Ladv the 
Queen, and so forth. It is upon the oaths of 
twelve Jurors, good and lawful men within the 
County PaUdne aforesaid, impannelled and swom 
and cnarged to inquire and present tor our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen, and lor the body of the 
County Palatine afbresaid, presented u foUoWeth, 
f that is to say) LaneoMkire {to wiLJ The Jnroiv 
for our Lady the Queen upon their oatb pieMiit^ 
That 

paARous O'CoKNOH, latc of Manchester^ in the 

County of Lancaster, labourer. 
Petkh Mueray M'Douall, late of thyame 

place, labourer. 
jAMsa ScHOLKFiBLD, Utc of the aame place^ 

labourer. 
James Leach, late of the same pUce, labooret* 
Cheistophee Dotle, lata of the same pLaoer 

labourer. 
JoHK Camfbill, late of the iame place, Ubower 
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JoKATHAN BAiBtTow ,laie ol the time place, 
labooKr. 

Bbxkabd M'Caetnbt, kte of the same place, 
labourer' 

Jamm ABTHtTB, late of the aame place, labourer, 
otberwise caUed James M'Arthuk. 

Datid Boss, late of the tame place, labourer.. 

HicHARD Otlky, late of the same place, la-' 
bourer. 

GsoBGB Julian Haenbt, late of the same 
place, labourer. 

Jaicbs Cabtlbdok, late of the tame place, la- 
bourer, 

Thomas Ck>opxH, late of the same place, la- 
bourer. 

William Hill, late of the tame pltce, labourer. 

Sdbebt Bbookb, late of the tame place, labourer. 

Jambs Taylor, late of the tame place, labourer. 

John Hotlb, late of the tame place, labourer. 

John Thornton, late of the tame place, la- 
bourer. 

John NomMAN,lateof the tame place, labourer 

Joseph Clabkb, late of the tame place, la* 
bourer. 

John Massxt, late of the tame place, labourer. 

John Flbtchbii, late of the tame place, labourer, 

Thomas Bbownb Smith, late of the tame 
place, labourer. 

Thomas Fbaseb, late of the tame place^^urer. 

John Allinson, late of the tame place,VM)urer. 

Jambs GmASBY, late of the same place, laboarer. 

William Bebsley, late of the tame place, 
labourer. 

James Chippendale, late oC the same place, 
labourer^ 

Samuel PAmKBSflate of the tame place, labourer. 

Thomas Railton, late of the tame place, la* 
boufer. 

Bobebt Ramsdbn, late of the tame place, la- 
bourer. 

James Mooney, late of the tame place, la- 
bourer. 

Thomas Mahon, late of the tame place, la- 
borer. '♦*-i 

John liBACH, late of the flMepUce, labourer. 

Patvd MommisoN, late of the tame place, la- 
bourer. 

John Lomax, late of the tame place, labourer. 

John Arran, late of the tame phu:e, labourer. 

Jambs SkbyIngton, late of the tame place, la- 
bourer. 

William Scholefield, late of the tame place, 
labourer. 

BiCBABD Filling, late of the tame place^ la- 
bomrer. 

WiiLiAit AitBiN, late of the tame place, la- 
bourer. 

Banby Challbnoeb, late of the tame^lace, 
labourer, otherwite called. Alexandbb 
Chal|,bn«bb. 

Gbobob Canbxlbt, late of tiie same place, la- 
boarer. * 

John Durham, late of the tame pkoe, labourer. 

JamxS' FbntoIt, Iil» of the tame ]^ace, labourer. 

WuxxAit SntPHENsoN, late of the tame place, 
abourer. 

JomreROMu^y'Ma of tiM tame pUce> la- 
boirer. 



Albert Woolfendbn, late of the tame plaoer 

labourer. 
Robert Lees, late of the tame place, labouier. - 
John Lewis, late of the same place, labourer. ' 
Patrick Murphy Brophy, kte of the tame 

place, Ubourer. 
George Johnson, late of the tame place, la* 

bourer. 
t^oMAs Storah, late of the tame place, U*- 

bourer. 
William Booth, late of the same place, labourer, 
JoHif Wilde, late of the tame place, labourer. ' 
William Woodbuffe, 1^ of the tame place, 

labourer. 
Frbderick Augustus Taylob, late of tha 

same place, labourer. 
Thomas Pitt, late of the tame place, labourer, | 

together with diVers other .evil-disposed persons^ 
to the Jurors aforesaid at jet unknown, on tho 
first day of August, in the sixth year of the leigo 
of our Sovereign Lady Victoria, and on diTera 
other days and times between that day and the 
first day of October in the year aforesaid, at tiie 
Parish pf Manchester, in the County of Lancaster^ 
unlawfully difl conipire, confederate, and agree to- 
gether, by causing to be brought and gathered 
together divert unlawful tumultuous and riot- 
ous assemblies of seditions and evil-disposed 
persons in . various parts of Uiis Realm^ 
and by forcinc and compelling divers of Her Ma- 
jestv's peaceable subjects, bemg then employ^ 
in their respective trades, manufoctures, and oc- 
cupations, to desist and depart from their respec- 
tive employments and work, and by divers wdi- 
tious and inflammatory speeches, libels, placards, 
and other publications, to create alarm, discon- 
tent, and confusion, with intent thereby unlaw- 
Mly to effect and bring about a change in the 
laws and constitution of this realm, against tii# 
peace of our said Lady the Queen, Her Crown 
and Dignity. < 

Second CouNT.-Andthe Jurors aforesaid, upoit 
their oath aforesaid, do further present that the 
said Feargus O'Connor, Peter Murray M'£K}naUy 
James Scholefield, John Leach, Christopher 
Doyle, John Campbell, Jonathan Bairstow, Ber- 
nard M'Cartney, James Arthur, otherwise smiled 
James M*Arthur, David Ross, Richard .Otley^ 
George Julian Harney, James Cartledge,.Thomas 
Cooper, William Hill, Robert Brooke, James Tay- 
lor, John Hoyle, John Thornton, John Norman^ 
Joseph Clarke, John Massey, John Fletcher^ 
Thomas Browne Smith, Thomas Fraser, John 
Allinsoa, Jsmes Grasby, William Beesle7» 
James Chippendale, Samuel Parkes, Thomas 
Railton, Robert Ramsden, Robert Mooqeyt 
Thomas Mahon, John Leach, David Morrison^ 
John Lomax, John Arran, James Skevington. 
WiUiam Scholefield, Richard Pilling, Wi&km 
Aitkin, Sandy Challenger, otiierwise called Alex- 
ander Challenger, George Candelet, John DuTf 
ham, James Fenton, WiUiam Stephenson, John 
Crossley , Robert Woolfenden, Robert Lees, John 
Lewis, Patrick Murphy Brophy, George Johnson* 
Thomas Storah, WiUiam Booth, John Wilder 
WiUiam Woodruffe, Frederick Augustus Taylor. 
Thomas Pitt, together with divers others evu 
disposed persons to the Jurors aforesaid as.yet 
unknown, afterwards, to wit on the first day of 
August, in the year aforesaid, and on divers omen 
days between that da^nd the first day of jOcto^ 
I ber in the year afore^d, unlawfoUy did eoospii^ 
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confederate, and agne together by force and vio- 
lence» and by creating alvm, discontent, tumult, 
and confiiaion, unlawfully to effect and bring 
about a change in the laws and constitutioQ of 
this realm, against the peace of ^ our said Lady 
the Queen, Her Crown and Dignity. 



Third Count. — And the Jurors aforesaid, on 
their oath aforesaid, further present that 
liaretofore on the first 

year aforesaid, and on divers other days and 
timiea, between that day and the first day 
of October in the year aforesaid, and at dirers 
places within this ra||m, divers evil disposed 
persons unlawfully ana tumultuonsly assembled 
together, and by violence, threats and intimida- 
tions to divers other persons, being then peace- 
able subjects, of this realm, forced the said hst- 
mentioned eubjects, to leave their occupations and 
^aaployments, and thereby impeded and stopped 
the labour employed in the lawful and] peaceable 
carrying on, by divers large numbers of the 
aabjeets of this realm, of certain trades, manu- 
frctures and businesses, and thereby caused 
great confusion, terror and alarm h> the minds 
of the peaceable aubjects of this realm, and that 
afterwards, to wit, on the first day of August, in 
the year aforesaid, and on divers other days and 
thnas, between that day and the first day of 
October, in the year aforesaid, at the parish 
aforesaid, iu the county aforesaid, the naid Fear- 

SB O'Connor, Peter Murray M'Douall, Jaaies 
holefield, James Leach, Christopher Doy]e| 
John Campbell, Jonathan Bairstow, Bemaro 
McCartney, James Arthur,, otherwise called 
James Mc Arthur, David Ross, Richard Otley, 
fieorge Julian Harney, James Cartledge, Thomas 
Cooper, William Hill, Robert Broolce, James 
Taymr, John Hoyle, John Thornton, John Nor- 
oian, Joseph Clarke, John Massey, John Fletcher, 
ITbomas Browne Smith, Thomas Fraser, John 
AlUnson, James Grasby, William Bec»ley, James 
Chippendale, Samuel Parkes, Thomas Raiiton, 
Rol^rt Ramsden, James Mooney, Thomas Ma- 
bon, John Leach, David Morrison, John Lomax, 
John Arran, James Skevington William Scheie- 
Md,Richard Pilling, William Aitkin, Sandy Chal- 
lenger, otherwise called Alexander Challenger, 
George Candelet, John Durham, James Fenton, 
William Stephenson, John Crossly, Albert Woolf- 
anden, Robert Lees, John Lewis, Patrick Murphy 
Brophy,George Johnson, Thomas Sterah,William 
Booth, John Wilde,WilliamWoodmffe,Frederick 
Augusttt8Taylor,Thoma8Pitt,togetherwith divers 
other evil disposed persons to the juriors aforesaid 
aa yet unknown, did unlawfully conspire, combine, 
oonfederate and agree together to aid, abety assist, 
aomfort, support and encourage the said evil dis- 
poaed persons in this Count first mentioned, to 
continue and persist in the said unlawful assem- 
blings, threats, intimidations aud violence, and 
la the said impeding and stopping of the labour 
cnorployed in the said trades, manufactures and 
boamesses, with intent thereby to cause terror 
and alarm in the minds of the peaceable sul^ects of 
tbia realm, and by meansof such terror and alarm, 
jriolentty and unlawfully to cause and procure 
oertain great changes to be made in the constitu- 
tion of this realm, as by law established against 
ihe peace of our Ijady the Queen, Her Crown 
md Dignity. 

^ iPovKTR CoVNT.— And the jurors aforesaid, on 
tbelr oath aforeaaid, forth|r present that hereto- 
fctt «Q the first day «f Aii|wt, in the year afoi«- 



said, and on dtvert other diyv and times betMBft ' 
that day and the first day oi October, in the year 
aforesaid, and at divers places, divers evil diapoaed 
persons unlawfollyand tumultuooaly asaembled 
together, and by violenoe, throats and intimida- 
tions to divers other persons being then peaoeafale 
subjects of this realm, forced the said last-men- 
tioned subjects to leave their oocbpations aild 
employments, and Aen^y impeded and stopped 
day of August, in the>[ the labour employed in the lawful and peaeeuile 

carrying on by divers large ntimbers of the sab^ 



jecta of this realm, of certain tradea, manufac- 
tureaaad bustnesaes, and thereby cwaed neat 
confusion, terror and alarm in the minds of the 
peaceable subjects of ^s realm, and, tiiat aftaer-' 
wards, on the first day of August, in the year 
aforesaid, and on 'divers other days and timea, 
between that dav and the first day of October, i|^ 
the year aforesaid, in the parish aforesaid, in the 
county aforesaid, the said Feargus O'Connor, 
Peter Murray M'Douall, James ScholeHehf, 
James Leadh, Christopher Doyle, John Camp-' 
bell, Jonathan Bairstow, Bernard • M'Cutney, 
James Arthur^ otherwise cldled James Me Arthurt 
David Ross, Richard Otley, George Julian Har- 
ney, James Cartledge, Thomas Cooper, WilBam 
HUl, Robert Brooke, Jamea Taylor, John Hoyle, 
John Thornton, John Norman, Joseph Clance, 
John Massey, John FYetoher, Thomas Browne 
Smith, Thomas Fraser, John AJlinaon, Janes 
Grasby, William Beesley, Jamea Chippendale, 
Samoa^urkes, Thonaaa sUditon, Robert Baaaa^ 
den, JVes Mooney, Thomas Mahoa, Jtka. 
Leach, David Morrison, John Lomax, Joha 
Arran, James Skevington, WiUiam Scholefieldy 
Richard Pilling, William Aitkin, Sandy Challen- 
ger, otherwise called Alexander Challeagery 
George Candelet, John Durham, James Fentott,' 
William Stephenson, John CAaley, Albert 
Woolfonden, Robert Lees, John Lewis, Patrick 
Murphy Brophy, Geoife Johnaon, Tbomaa 
Storah, William Booth, John Wilde, •WHliam 
Woodnrlf, Frederick Augaetus Taylor, Tbomaa 
Pitt, together with divers other evil disposed 
persons to the jurors aforesaid aa yet unknown* 
did unla?rfully aid, abet, assist, comfort, support 
and encourage the said evil disposed persons bi 
this count first-men^ned, to continue a^ per« 
si^t in the said tuMRul assembUngs, xnrnita, 
intimidations and ^rolenee, and in the said Im- 
peding and stopping of the labour employed bl 
the said trades, manufactures and busiaessea, 
with intent thereby to cause terror and alarm ia 
the minds of the peaceable subje^ of this realms 
and by the means of such terror and alarm, vio- 
lently and unlawfolly to cause and procure cef- 
tain g^reat changes to be made in the oonstitutioa 
of this realm, as by law established, against 
the peace of our said Lady the Qneen, Her 
Crown and Dignity. 

Fin-H Comrr.-^And the Jurors aforeaaid, <m 
their oath ' aforesaid, do further preaent, that, 
Feargus O'Connor, Peter Murray M*Donall 
Jamel Scholefield, Jamea Leach, Christopher 
Doyle, John Campbell, Jonathan Bairstow, Ber- 
nard M'Cartney, James Arthur othenrise called 
James M'Arthur, David Ross, Richard Otiey, 
George Julian Harney, James Cartledge, Tho- 
mas Cooper, William Hill, Robert Brooke^ 
Jamea TaylOr, John Hovie, John Thornton, Jofab 
Norman, Joseph Clarke, John Massey, Joba 
Fletcher, Thomas Browne Smith, Thomas Fraser, 
John AUinson, Jampes Grasby. William Beealay, 
Jamea Chippendale, Samuel ParkS| Thomaa 
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B^OtODi Robert ^iBMeB^ JmiM Moodfy^ TlM* 
mn Mahon, John Leacb, David Morrifloo, John 
liomax, John Atran, JamM Skeviniston^ Wittlam 
fic^olefidd, Richard PUfiiifr, William Aitkin, 

Ef Challenger otherwise called Alexander- 
encer, George Candelet, John Darfaaniy 
g renton, Wuliam Stephenson, John Cross- 
lefy Albert Wdblfenden, Robert Leet, Jc^in 
LewisjJ^triek Murphy Brophy, George John- 
tCftL Thomas Storah, William Booth, John 
Wude, William Woodniife, Frederick Angnstoa 
TbtIot, Thomas Pitt, together with dlrers other 
e^-disposed persons to the Jnrors aforesaid as 
yet nnknowin, afterwards, to wit, on the first day 
tof Anenst in the year aforesaid, and on divers 
cither dajrs between that da^^ and the first day of 
October in the year aforesaid, together with di- 
irer^other evil^dispostd persons, to the Jnrors as 
jet nnknown, unlawftdlj did endeavonr to excite 
Her Miyesty's liege snojecti to dieafieotion and 
hatred of her laws, and nnlawfiilly did endeavonr 
to persuade and en s o nr s g e the said liege subjects 
to unite, oonfoderate, and agree to leaTe thor 
several and respective employments, and to 
produce a cessation oflabour, throoghout a large 
portion of this realm, with istent, and in order 
Dy so doing, to bring abont and produce a change 
in the laws and constitution of this realm, against 
the peace of our said Lady the Queen, Her Crown 
sndDigi^. 

Sixth CotrvT.— The jurors aforesaid, upon their 
oath aforesaid, fnrdier present, that Feargus 
O'Connor, Peter Murray M*Douall, James 
Scholefield, James Leach, Christopher Doyle, 
John Caaopbeli, Jonathan Bairstow, Benusrd 
McCartney, James Arthur, otherwise called < 
James Mc Arthur, David Ross, Richard Otley, 
George Julian Harney, Jamas Cartledge, 
Thonaa Cooper, William Hill, Robert Brooke, 
James Taylor, John Hoyle, John Thornton, 
John Norman, Joseph Clarke, John Massey, 
John Fletcher, Thomas Browne Smith, Thomas 
Fraser, John Allinson, James Grasby, William 
Beealey, James Chippendale, Samuel Parkes, 
Thomas Railton, Robert Ramsden, James 
Mooney, Thomas Mahon, John Leach, David 
Morrison, John Lomax, John Arran, James 
Skevington, William Scholei^, Richard Pilling, 
William Aitkin, Sandy Chflfenger, otherwise 
called Alexander Challenger, George Candelet, 
John Dui'ham, James Fenton, William Stephen- 
son, John Crossley, Albert Woolfenden, Biobert 
Lees, John Lewis, Patrick Murphy Brophv, 
George Johnson, Thomas Storah, William Booth, 
John Wilde, WiUiam Woodruff, Frederick Au- 
gustus Taylor, Thomas Pitt, together with divers 
odier persons and to the jurors aforesaid as yet 
mknown, tothe number of onethousandandmore, 
cm the first day of August, in the sixth year of 
the reign of our Sovereign Lady Victoria, and on 
divers other days and times, ^ between that day 
tmd the first da^ of October, in the year afore- 
said, at the parish of Manchester, in the co\u^ 
of Lancaster, unlawfully did conspire, confedefll 
and agree together to assemble and meet together 
unlawfully ,riotouslyandtumultuously,and to cause 
divers other persons to assemble and meet together, 
and by threats, menaces, violence and intimida- 
tion, unlawfully to force and endeavour to force 
divers of Her Majesty's peaceable subjects, being 
persons then employed in certain manufactures, 
trades and businesses, to depart 'from their em- 
ployment and work, against luxe peace of our said 
Laay the Queen, Her Crown and Dignity. 



Hbtvhtk Covuf.-i-AiidtbejtdironcfoMnidfCMi 
their oathafoMsaid, do ftirther pveMB«thatth»Baid 
Feargus O'Connor, Peter Murray M^Dottall^ 
James Scholefirid, James Leach, C hiw fttwstwf 
Doyle, John Campbell, Jonathan Bairatow, Bv-* 
nard M'Cartney, James Arthv, otherwise oidlad 
Jamea M'Arthur, David Ross, Richard Otley, 
Cteorge JuKan Harney, James Cartledge, Thomas 
Cooper, William HiU, Robert Broolce. JaMM 
Taylor, John Hoyle, John Thornton, John Nor- 
man, Joseph Clarke, John Massey, John Fletdh- 
er, Thomas Browne Smith/ Thomas Fraser, John 
Allinson, James Grasby, WiUiam Beedey, Jamat 
Chippendale, Samuel Parke^, Thomas ffsMlan, 
Robert Ramsden, James Mooney, Thomas Ma^ 
hon, John Leach, David Morrison, John Lomax^ 
John Arran, Jamea Skevington, William Sbholo- 
field, Ri9hard PiUing, Wmiam Aitkin, Sandy 
Challenger, otherwise called Alennder Chal^ 
longer, Gaorga Candelat, John Dmrfaam, Jamefe 
Fenton, Wilnam SCtt»henaon, John Crossley^ 
Albert Wodfenden, Robert Lees, John LewiB» 
Patrick Murphy Brophy, Georae Johnson, Ths^ 
maa Storah, WiUiam Booth, John WUde, Wfl. 
liam Woodmflfe, Frederick' Augustus TayioK 
Thomas Pitt, afterwards, to wit, on the day aai 
year first aforesaid, and on divers other days aoA 
times between that day and the first day of O^ 
tober, in the said vear, nnlairiUly, wickedly, and 
maHcionaly incited, stirred up iomI endeavonnd 
to incite and stir up a great number of Her Ma^ 
jesty's liege subjects, to the jmrors a f o rew dd 
unknown, with loree and arms nnlawfuUy, riob- 
oualy, and tumultuously to assemble ana gather 
together, and by threfts, violence, and intinMiw 
tion, unlawfuUy to force, and endeavour to fi»ioe« 
divers of Her Migesty's peaceable subi^ects, bdag 
persons then employed m certain manufoetnMi« 
tnadea, and businesses, to depart from thdr em^ 
ployment and work, and agsmst tkepeaee of oar 
said Lady the Queen, her Crown and Dignity. 



Eighth Count. — And the Jurors aforesaid^ 
on their oath aforesaid, present, that the said Fear- 
gus O'Connor, Peter Murray M'Douall, Jamea 
Scholefield, James Leach, Christopher Doyle, 
John,, Cam pbeU, Jonathan Bairstow, Bernard 
M'Cartnev, James Arthur, otherwise caUed 
James M^ Arthur, David Ron, Richard Otley, 
George Julian Harney, James Cartledge, Thomas 
Cooper, William Hill, Robert Brooke, Jamea 
Taylor, John Hoyle, John Thornton, John Nor- 
man, Joseph Clarke, John Massey ,JohnFletcher, 
Thomas Browne Smith, Thomas Fraser, John 
AUinson, James Grasby, WiUiam Beesley, 
James Chippendale, Samuel Parkes, Thomas 
Railton, Robert Ramsden, James Mooney, 
Thomas Mahon, John Leach, David Mor- 
rison, John Lomax, John Arran, James 
Skevington, William Scholefield, Richard Pil- 
ling, William Aitkin, Sandy Challenger, 
otherwise caUed Alexander Challenger, George 
Candelet, John Durham, James Fenton, 
WiUiam Stephenson, John Crossley, Albert 
Woolfenden, Robert Lees, John Lewis, Patrick 
Murphy Brophy, George Johnson, Thomas 
Storah, WiUiam Booth, John WUde, WUUam 
Woodrufie, Frederick Augustus Taylor, Thomaa 
Pitt, together with divers other lawless disorderly 
and evil disposed persons, to the number of one 
thousand and more, whose names ai-e, to the 
Jurors aforesaid, as yet unknown, afterwards, to 
wit, on the first day of August in the year afore- 
said, and on divers other days and times between 
that day and the first day of Octo]|)er in the year 
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•forenid, witii force wd traif, at thdjMrifli 
sforeMid, in the county aforenid, nnlswlvdly did 
bbmC and Msembla together in a formidable and 
m e p ac in g Banner^ with cluba, iticki, and other 
offenaiYe weapona, to dittnrb the tranquillity, 
peace, and good order of thU Realm, in contempt 
of ovr iaid Lady the Queen and her lawa, and 
against tfie peace of our aaid Lady the Quieen, 
Iwr Crown and Dignity. 

NiKTH Couzrr.-^And the Jnron aforeiaid, on 
iheir oatha aforesaid, do ftirther present, that the 
said Fcargus O'Connor, Peter Murray M'Douall, 
Jamea Sch<^efield^ James Leach, Christopher 
Boyle, John CampoSell, Jonathan Bairstow, Ber- 
nard M'Cartney, James Arthur, otherwise called 
Jamea M' Arthur, David Ross, Richard Otley, 
George Julian Harney, James Cartledge, Thomas 
Cooper, William Hill, Robert Brooke. Jamea 
Taylor, John Hoyle, John Thornton, John Nor- 
man, Joseph Clarke, John Massey, John 
Fletcher, Thomas Browne Smith, Thomas Fraaer, 
John Allinson, James Grasby, Jf^illiam Beesley, 
Jamea Chippendale, Samuel Farkes, Thomas 
Bailton, Robert Ramsden, James Mooney, 
Thomas ^Mahon, John Leach, Dayid Morrison, 
John Lomaz, John Arran, James Skerington, 
William Scholefield, Richard Pilling, WiUiam 
Aitkin, Sandy Challengeiv otherwise called Alex- 
ander Challenger, Geom Candelet, John Dur- 
ham, James Fenton, milium Stephenson, John 
Crossley, Albert Woolfenden, Robert Lees, 
John Lewis, Patrick Murphy Brophy, George 
Johnson, Thomas Storah, William Booth. 
John Wilde, WiUiam W^oodruffe, Frederick An- 
S»tus Taylor, Thomas Pitt, together with divers 
(Kher evil disposed persons, to the number of one 
t housa n d and more, whoiiBe names are to the 
jurors aforesaid as yet unknown, afterwarda, to 
wit, on the first day of August in the year afore- 



said, and on divers odiv dava and tlawg lieC pB eit 
that daj and the first day of October in the year 
aforesaid, jniith force and arms at tlie nid% 
aforesaid, in the County aforesaid« nnlawfidly^ 
riotously, roatously» and tumultuously did aa» 
semble and gather together to distuib the 



of our said Ladv the Queen, and being thea and 
the^e |o assembled and gatheied to^sther, fii 
then and there make a great noise, riot, roud^ 
tumult, and disturbance, and did then ana tfaers 
unla#fuUy, riotously, rontously, and tumntta* 
ously, remain and continue together, "^^^pf 
such riot, rout, noise, tumult, and distuiwiifle. 
for a long space of time, to wit, for the q^aon €K 
six hours and more then neatt foUowing, to 
the great terror of the liege sufagecta of our ni4 
Lady the Queen, then and ihere being in oob« 
tempt of our said Lady the Queen, and her 
Laws, and against the Peace of our aaid Bad^ 
the Queen, her Crown and Dignity. 



IFt<nc tf < t . 
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William Griffin 
Archibald M'MuUin 
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TRIAL OF FEARGUS O'CONNOR, ESQ., 

AND OTHERS. 



EIGHTH DAY, 

Thursday, March 9//i, 1843. 



THE SUMMING UP. 

Great interest was excited thit monilDg by the summiDg up. The apparent dif- 
ference of opinion between Mr. Baron Rolfe and the Attomey-Genei*ai on some of 
the points connected with the indictment^ created much speculation as to the pro- 
babiUty of the escape of certain sections of the defendants. The summing up, it 
was anticipated^ would be very lengthy, but it was even more elaborate than was 
eacpe^lted. The Learned Jndge, who had been most laboriously engaged sintc the 
commencement of the trial, had evidently takeft the greatest pains, not only in 
bringing the general mass of testimony before the Jury in order to enable them to 
judge of the general question whether a conspiracy bad existed or not, but after- 
wards in apportioning to each defendant the evidence which related to his acts, 
whether bearing for or against him. Whatever opinion may exist as to the policy 
or result of the trial, there can be but one opinion — an opinion which prevails 
amongst the defendants themselves, that it was impossible for such a prosecution to 
be more mildly conducted by the Law Officers of the Crown, or that it could have 
been presided over by a more painstaking or impartial Judge. 

The Learned Judge took his seat on the bench at nine o'clock precisely. " From 
the prevailing influenza," as the reporter of a local journal justly observes, " we 
never recollect such a continual and wholly irrepressible noise in a court of justice. 
The coughing, sneezing, and other audible symptoms of the prevailing epidemic 
were at times so loud as to appear like the simulated colds with which honourable 
members are sometimes seized in the House of Commons 3 and, occasionally, they 
prevented even the purport of the Learned Judge's observations frofti being heard 
even at the table. The Learned* Baron hunself, in commencing his address, apolo- 
gised for the low tone of his voice, which, he said, was quite hoarse from the eflccls 
of a bad cold ; a catarrh frequently inteftupted his observations ; while the bar, the 
juxy, the defendants, the reporters, the officers of the court, and the auditors gene- 
rally, contributed their full share to the general disturbance. The under-sheriff 
shouted and '' hushed " himself hoarse, with labouring to obtain an impossible 
sileBce; and, we repeat, we never before witnessed an audience so universally la- 
bonring under ' a bad cold.' " * 
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Immediately ailer the names of the 
jurora were called over, Mr. Baron Rolfe 
sammed up as follows :— 

Gentlemen of the jury, we arc at length 
arrived at what I may call the last stage 
of this very important investigation ; and 
you have received from hoth sides, as 
well from the prosecution as from the de- 
fendants, an expression of the deep sense 
entertained of the unremitting and patient 
attention which you have' given to the 
case ; and I must now bespeak that same 
attention while I enedavour, in the dis- 
charge of my duty, to call that attention, 
first, to what the nature of the charge 
against the defendants is ; next, to' what 
the law is, as referable to charges of that 
description ; and, lastly, which is the most 
important part of the case, to what the 
evidenc'e is, hearing genercdly upon the 
defendants as a body, and particularly 
upon each defendant, as bringing or not 
bringing them or him within Uiat law 
which make» criminal the acts cha^d 
against them. Gentlemen, I say that I 
shall bespeak your attention. Of course 
I shall not waste the public time by any- 
thing»like an apology for asking your 
attention, for it is your duty to give your 
attention to the things brought before 
you, but, I must apprise you, uat it may 
be a work of some little difficulty on your 
parts to keep your attention fully directed 
to what is about to be laid before you, 
and that for two reasons. First, because 
I shall feel it my dutv to call your attention 
to every portion of the evidence before 
you, — an irksome task I am aware, — be- 
cause you have had to listen to a great deal 
already, but I think in the present case 
I» can not dispense with that part of my 
duty. And, secondly, because I shaU 
feel it necessary to point out a few of the 
legal distinctions on subjects of this na- 
ture, which are not very easy for you to 
apprehend ; indeed, not always easy for 
persons familiar with such subjects, fully 
to appreciate. Gentlemen, you have been 
told, over and over again, what no doabt 
is the fact, that what these defendants 
stand charged with ia the crime of con- 
spiracy, and with that only. There were 
originally other charges in the indictment, 
which it is not necessary to discuss, as 
they have been withdrawn. What I 
would now call yonr attention to is the 
charge of conspiracy, and that alone. 



What, then, is that act, or those acts, 
which,* in the eye of the law, constitate 
conspiracy. It has been said, that there 
is great difficulty on this subject, and 
great confusion in explaining what con- 
stitiUe&Qon^piracy ? t do jpo( see those 
difficulties to the same-ertenttift they have 
been suggested by others. Doubtless, 
cases may arise in which it might be dif- 
ficult to say, if certain acts constitute 
conspiracy, why they do; but, in the 
present case, there can be no difficulty at 
all ; because, for the purpose of this in- 
vestigation, it is quite sufficient for us to 
define conspiracy as being a combination 
of two or more persons, either to do, or 
to cause others to do, an illegal act, or to 
bring about a legal act bv illegal means. 
You must not understand me, in stating 
that, as laying down, as a general pro- 
positipn, that nothing can be a 9onspiracy 
which does notcon\^ within such a propo- 
sition. Any of you may choose notto deal 
with John Smith, the oaker, but if all pf 
you combine together not to deal with 
liim, but as far as you can prevent others 
from dealing with him, that would not be 
an illegal act, but, no doubt, it would be 
a conspiracy. I make this observation 
to guard myself against laying down a 
rule that nothing is conspiracy bat what 
comes within this definition, I define, 
in this case, conspiracy to be a combine 
tion of two or more persons, either to do, 
or cause others to do, an illefpil act, or to 
bring about a legal act by illegal means. 
Taking that as the definition, I must now 
call your attention to what the indictment 
charges, against these defendants. In 
bringing Uiis before you, I am neoesBS* 
rily obliged to use some legal terms, 
which, though familiar to lawyers, are 
not so to juroffs. I shall, thexetore, stn- 
dioosly avoid the use of such terms, and 
endeavour to translate into ordinary lan- 
guage, that which long time .and great 
precision have ^ade the language and 
style of the law. An indictmeBt con* 
sists, and does in this case contiit» of a . 
variety of what are called counta — that ia 
a variety of separate charges. Each 
Vui\t states the charge in a somewhat 
different manner, for Tear t&e charge^ if 
only stated in the manner in which it 
might appear in the first ooiin^ m^bt 
not be borne out by the evidence, audi 
the party might l>e acquitted. The 
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charge is therefore stated in a. variety of 
ways in order that, if the evidenoe should 
iM^ precisely hear oat one, it mig^t hit 
anouer form of charge. In tins indict- 
ment there were originally nine counts. 
Two of them were put out of the ques- 
tion hecause they did not relate to a con- 
spiracy; so that there remained seven 
different counts, or cAges relating to 
conspiracy only. J shall in the first 
place shew what these counts are, and I 
think I shall he aUe^ practicallyy to re- 
duce the nnmber much helow seven, he- 
cause several of them, in truth, turn out, 
in reference to the evidence, to he <pre- 

cisely the same. The first coimt charges ^.wv» .^^ •w^^-^.uw vrcic vwa- 

that Feaigus O'Connor, together with sioned hy any conspiracy of this sort ; it 



however, iicom the .endence pradaead, 
that the '' foiee i^and violence" here 
charged, means the iutitnidadon of other 
prisons and preventing them firom pur- 
suing their occupations, this count is, 
substantially, the same as the &st, and 
yon are thmfore to dismiss it irom your 
consideration. The grand change is con- 
tained in the next connt^that the de- 
fendants conspired together, by seditions 
placards, riots, and tumults in the coun- 
try, to bring about a change in the laws 
and constitutbn. The framers -of this 
indictment probably said* tlds — "We 
mav fail in maldng oat that these dis- 
turoances and '' turn-outs" were occa- 



divers other evil-disposed persons to 
tlie jurors unknown," (that is to the gmnd 
jury) " between the 1st of August and 
the 1st of September last, unlawfully did 
conspire, confederate, and agree, by caus^ 
ine to be brought together divers unlaw- 
ful, tumultuous, and riotous assemblies of 
seditious and evil-disposed persons, and 
by forcing and compelftg divers of her 
Majesty's peaceable subjects, being then 
employed in their respective trades, to 
desttt and to depart from their work, and 
by divers seditious and inflammatoiy 
speeches, libels, placards, and other pub- 
lications, to create alarm, discontent, and 
confusion, with intent thereby jpl aw- 
foUy to effect and bring about a46iige 
in the laws and constitution of this resdm." 
That is the first count. The second 
count is exactly the same, except, diat 
instead of enumerating the oifierent 
modes of violence by which they are 
charged with endeavouring to cairy their 
object into effect, the count states that 
they did '' conspire by force and vio' 
Unce, and eresimg alarm" — ^that was 
meant to meet the possible case of their 
having proved a consjHracy to cause a 
change m the laws and constitution of 
the countiy — ^which here meant to make 
the -Charter become the'law of th#land — 
but failing to prove anything like intimi- 
dating the workmen. But it is quite 
clear, that, if there had been a conspiracy 
to cause a change in the laws ana con- 
stitution of the country, and that violence 
was used for that purpose — ^that violence 
would consist in stopping labour. No 
doubt that was the reason why the second 
count was made out. As it is clear. 



may tdm out that tne strika and tumults 
which took place, were the result of 
something wiUi which the conspirators" 
(if we may call them conspirators) *' had 
nothing to do; and, in order to meet 
this,jt7e will put tiie charge 3i another 
shape." And then they state that, at die 
period in question, divers evil-disposed 
persons had tumultuously assembled, and, 
by force and threats, forced the subjects 
of her Majesty to leave their occupations, 
and thereby impeded divers trades, to the 
great terror ana alarm of her Majesty's 
subjects. And then the indictment 
charges, that Feargus O'Connor and 
the other defendants eonn^ired to aid 
and assist tfae same evil-oisposed per- 
sons to combine in unlawful assem- 
blies, to create alarm, and by rea- 
son thereof to bring about a change 
in the laws and oonstitution. The charge 
is similar to the first charge, except that 
it does not chaige the conspirators with 
being the originators of the tumults and 
confusion. But assuminff that it had 
some connexion witib the first charge ;— 
it charges the conspira{prs with having 
combined to aid tand assist the *' turn- 
outs" in theirs unlawful assemblies, and 
unlawful turning out of work, and so ef- 
fect^a change in the laws of the country. 
You will see that there is litde difference 
between them. The first! charge is that 
others having ori^ated the outrages, the 
defendants conspired together to aid and 
assist them in the prosecution of their de- 
sign. The fourth cha][ge merely varies 
tte third in an immaterial way. It omits 
the word " conspiracy" altogether, but 
charges the detendants with " aiding 
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^nd assisting." 1 do not tbink there is a 
material difference between the two. If a 
number of persons do *' aid and assist/' 
it is not exactly tbe same thing as " con- 
spiring to aid and assist/' but the differ- 
•ence is so slight, that I think I shall be 
aiding you in putting it out of considera- 
tion. The charges in the first four counts 
substantially are ; — 1st That the defen- 
dants conspired by force and violence to 
bring about a change in the laws and con- 
stitution ; and — 2nd. That others having 
caused workmen forcibly to depart from 
their labour, the defendants conspired 
to aid, assist, and encourage them in 
continuing the violent stopping of labour, 
in order thereby to bring about a change 
in the laws and constitution. Tlie fifth 
count varied the change in a different 
form. In one view of the case this count 
is exceedingly important, and demands 
your particular attention. It states — 
" That Foargus O'Connor, with divers 
persons unknown, conspired to excite»the 
Queen's subjects to disaffection and ha- 
tred of her laws." Standing alonf that 
is nothing : these are mere idle words. 
You cannot charge persons with exciting, 
hatred to the laws — for how is that done P 
— ^You must have that explained. By 
what means is that done ?-r-Yon must 
put that out of the auestion.— r" 3y en- 
deavouring to persuade and encourage the 
Queen's subjects to unite, confederate, 
and agree to leave their employments, 
«nd produce a cessation of labour tbrough 
a large portion of the realm, with intent 
thereby to bring about a change in the 
laws and constitution." The charge 
here against the defendants is, that tbey 
endeavoured to persuade persons engaged 
in trade, and others engaged in labour, to 
cease from their labour tUl the Charter — 
(for til at, in short is what is meant by 
*' a change in the laws and constitution") 
should become the law of the land, liliis 
count differs from both tbe former charges 
in this material ingredient ; — that it does 
hot charge upon the defendants tbe ex- 
> citing to, or encouraging of, any violation 
- of the laws whatsoever ; unless the mere- 
ly persuading workmen not to work till 
tne Charter becomes law, be of itself cri- 
minal. Now, gentlemen, you have heard 
it stated by one of the learned counsel at 
the bar, that a difference of opinion ex- 
ii»l8 among very high legal authorities as 



to whether, under thei^omparatively 
cent acts of parliament passed on tbe sub- 
ject of combinations among workmeu:-*- 
the merely persuading people not to wofk 
till the dhaiter became the law of the 
land is, or is not, criminal. For the pur- 
poses of this enquiry I should distincdy 
tall you to consider it criminal — ^for this 
reason, that one <^tbe counts in the in- 
dictment charges no othpr criminality but 
that. And if you should be of opinion, 
in reference to all, or any ^ of the defen- 
dants, that that is all of which tb^ have 
been guilty, then yoii will find them 
guilty on that count only ; and it will be 
then for the Court of Queen's Bench to 
say whether that count does» or does noi^ 
bring them within anything criminal ac- 
cording to the true construction of 
the law. You are aware that a great 
number of statutes were passed from time 
to time, from the earliest ages, rendering 
any combination among the workmen 
not to work under certain wages — laws 
have been passed, from time to time, ma- 
king tiiat, of itself very serious offence* 
Modern views of j^itical economy — and, 
perhaps I am not stepping much out of 
my path to say, very much more enKght- 
ened views — began to prevail about 
twenty years ago. This question then 
began to be mooted, " whedier it was 
equal and impartial justice to allow — as 
the IjM^ within certain lionits — to aUow 
empflPR to meet together and say, < We 
will not pay more than certain prices for 
our work,' whilst it was unlawful Cor the 
workpeople to meet and say, 'We will 
not work for less than a certain price.' " 
In order to put both parties on an eanal 
footing an act of parliament was Uien 
passed, the 5th of George IV. Thb 
enactment wjels found, immediately after 
it passed, to be extremely inconvenient, 
ana ineffectual for obtaining the object in 
view, and consequentiy in the {olloynn^ 
year (1825) it was repealed, and a new 
act was passed (the 6th Geo. JV.) regu- 
lating the subject; and this act is now 
the governing law On this point. By this 
act all other acts were repealed, and a 
provision was introduced making it highly 
penal for any persons to meet together 
m order by intimidation, threats, or vio- 
lence, to interfere with others in the exer- 
cise of their judgment, as to the rale of 
wages for which they were content to 
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work. The. third section of the act to ' rate ol wag^ or prioes, which the penons prv- 



wfaich I have referred^ says : — 

'* And be it fkirther enacted, that, from and 
alter the paiaing of thia act, if any perK>n thall, 
t>y vioience to the perK>n or propertf, or by 
threata or intimidation, or by molesting or in* 
any way obstructing another, force or endea- 
Tonring to force any joumeyinan, mannfactnrer, 
workmai) or other person hired or employed in 
any manofactnre, trade or bosiacia, to depart 
from his luring, emidoymeat or work, or to 
retnm his work before the same shall be finished, 
or prerent, or endearonr to prevent, any joor- 
neyman, mannftetarery workman, or other per- 
son not being hired or employed firom hiring 
himself to, or firom aceepting work or employ- 
ment from, any person or persons ; or if any 
person shall molest or in any way obstruct 
another for the purpose of forcing or*inducing 
such person to belong to any dub or association, 
or to contribute to any common fund, or to pay 
any fine or penalty, or on account of his not 
belonging to any particular dub or assodation, 
.or not having oontribnteoT^or having refused to 
<contribnte, to any common fund, or to pay any 
fine or penalty, or on account of his not having 
complied, or of his refosing to comply, with any 
rales, orders, resolutions, or regulations, made 
to obtain an advance or to reduce the rate of 
wages, or to lessen or alter the hours of work- 
ing, or to decrease or alter the quantity of work, 
or to regulate the mode of canying on any ma- 
nufacture, trade, or business, or the managemept 
thereof;' or if any person shall by violence to 
the person or property of another, or by threats 
or intimidation, or bj^^olesting or in any way 
obstructing another, force or endeavour to force, 
any manufacturer or person carrying on any 
trade or business, to make any alteration in his 
modi of Rguhtine, muagiiiK, condacti..s, or 
carrying on sdch manuiacture, trade, or busi- 
neu, or to limit the number of his apprentices, 
or the number or description of his journeymen, 
workmen, or servants ; every person so ofibnding, 
or aiding, abetting, or assisting therdn, being 
convicted thereof in manner hereinafter men- 
ti(med, shall be imprisoned only, oj^ball and 
may be imprisoned and kept to har^Pbour for 
any time not exceeding three calendar months.'' 

The fourth section says, 

'' Provided always, and be it enacted, that this 
Act shall not extend to subject any persons to 
punishment, who shall meet together for the sole 



sent at such meeting or any of them, shall re- 
quire or demand for his or their work, or the 
hours or time for which he or they shall work in 
any numufaoture, trade or business, or wU(f shaE 
enter into any .agreement, verbal or written, 
among thepiselves, for the purpose of fixing the 
rate of wages or prices which the parties entering; 
into such agreement, or any of them, shall requiiv 
or demand for his or thdr work, or the hours ot 
time for which he or they will work, in any mano 
facture, trade or business ; and that persons so 
meeting for the purposes aforesaid, or entering 
into any such agreement as aforesaid, shall not be 
liable to any prosecution or penalty for so doing.;, 
any law or statute to the contrary nothwith- 
standing." 

The next section ' contains a similar 
provision as to masters, that might be 
termed the converse. Iliat is the law on 
the subject, and I do not know that I aob 
stepping out of my way in saying that it 
is as wise a provision as could exist. 
Persons may meet together for the pur/- 
pose of determining mat they shall not 
work under twenty shillings a week, and 
that those of them who cannot get that 
must he out of work. Just in the same 
way masters may meet together, and say, 
— " We will not give more wages than, 
so and so, and if we cannot get workmen 
at that price, we must be content (o do 
without them, and let the work ston 
That b the law. Everybody is perfectly 
free to bring his capital into the market 
on such terms as he may think fit ; and, 
on the other hand, every one hds a right 
to bring his labour into the market on 
such terms as he may think fit ; and, 
provided there is no interference with the 
free will of others, the law, in doing that^ - 
has done all it can do — all that it oughx 
to do. That being the law, this fifth 
count charges the defendants with having 
endeavoured to persuade certain workmen 
en^ged in the factories to confederate 
and leave their employment, and produce 
a cessation of labour in a large portion of 
the realms, with intent thereby to bring 
about a change in the laws and constitu- 
tion. Now, the doubt that has existed 
on this subject is this : — It being lawful 
for persons to meet together, where no 
violence is practised, and determine not 
to work except upon certain terms, can it 
then be illegal for others to combine tu^- 
getlier to pursuade them to do so ? It haar 



purpose of coDfoltisg upon, and determining the ^een suggested that it is illegal; firsts 
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because it did not neceasaiily follow that 
because it was legal for certain persons 
to enter into such an agreement, it was 
theiefore legal for others to combine to 
puribade them to do so. I don't know 
whether that will come within the law of 
conspiracy or not. Again, whether, hav- 
ing a right to persuade others not to work 
without a certain rate of wages, it was 
not unlawful to make that a means of 
bringing about a change in the laws and 
constitution. It iff charged here as an 
illegality, and as such we will treat it. I 
Ifcought it necessaiy, that a satisfactory 
explanation of how the matterstands should 
be given here. I have therefore explained 
what is charged as an illegality here. I 
have i^^ain, gentlemen, to remind you, of 
what, up to this point, the indictment 
charges. The first count charges the de- 
fendants with having originated, by 
conspiracy, a strike, tumult and confusion, 
in order to cause the Charter to become 
the law of the land — ^to alter the laws and 
constitution means the^ same thing. The 
second count charges that others having 
caused the strike, the defendants com- 
bined to assist those parties in order 
thereby to make the Charter the* law of 
the land. The third, dropping all about 
Tiolence, chai^ges the defendants, simply 
with endeavouring to excite persons to 
desist from labour altogether till the 
Charter became the law. of the land. 
Gentlemen, there are two other counts on 
which I shall dwell slightly. One of 
these charges Mr. O'Connor and others 
with having conspired together between 
the 1st of August and the 1st of October, 
to meet tosether violently and tumul- 
tuously, and to cause others by violence, 
threats and intimidation to depart from 
their employment, leaving out all that 
about causing the Charter to become the 
law of the land. I presume diat was 
meant to meet the case that might be the 
result of the evidence ; namely, that you 
miffht be satisfied that there was an effort 
to force people to abstain from work, but 
might not be satisfied that any part of 
that object vi'us to cause the Charter to be- 
come the law of the land. It might be 
that there was no other object but to pro- 
duce a cessation from labour. The sixth 
and seventh counts are exactly the same 
in that respect ; so that you will see that 
the indictment charges the oflence of con- 



spiracy on the defendants in four diftrait 
forms ; and in order to convict them you 
must be satisfied that the evidence shews, 
either that they combinecl or conspired 
together, in order to cause workmen to ht 
forcibly expelled from their work, and 
made,against their will, to cease fin>m tbrir 
labour; and also to create tomolts 
throughout the 'country in order to easae 
the Charter to become the law of the 
land ; or, that other persons having caused 
that tumult, they combined and conspired 
to aid and assist those who had departed 
from labour, in order that the Cnartsr 
might become the law of the land ; or 
thai, without violence, they did combine to 
persuade others, without acts of violence, 
to ceasetfrom labour in order to produce a 
change in the laws and constitution ; or, 
that tney combined together to cause tip- 
mult and a cessation mm work without 
any reference to ulterior objects or any 
alteration of the laws and constitndon of 
the country. Gentlemen, I have en- 
deavoqred as well^ I could to make yoa 
understand what the law of die case is. 
In a case of this nature it is of the ut- 
most importance that you should have 
the thing clearly in your minds ; for in 
looking at the evidence in this case, yon 
are to consider whether you can convict 
the defendants, or such of them as the 
evidence may apply to, of a oomhinadon 
or conspiracy to effect one or other of 
those illegal objects to which I hiEive caUed 
your attention. Gentlemen, there is an- 
other difficidty which may present itself 
to persons in your station, who are not 
conversant with legal^proceedings — a dif- 
ficulty which necessarily besets a case of 
this sort, — it is this : that in order to 
convict parties of the ofience' of con- 
spiracy various modes may be adopted, 
clifiering as far from each' other as the 
east is from the west. And that cannot 
be better illustrated than it is by the evi- 
dence in the present case. The charge — 
be It always present to your minds — b not 
that of having attended illegal meetings, 
or of having uttered sedidous speeches, 
or of dpiving. turned workmen from 
their el^loyraent, or of having caused 
tumiih, violence, and outrage, (and if the 
defendants, or any of them, have been 
guilty of any of these, they are sdU 
liable to be indicted- for such ofienor; 
and their conviction or acquittal on thia 
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indietfioent will neitber protect nor hurt 
them), but*the dole charge here is, that 
they coarbined and conspired together iv 
e€ecttiate certain objects ; if they did '^o, 
from chat moment the crime here chai^vd 
is complete, eyen though not a single 
man has been tnmed-out, or a single 
outrage committed. On the other hand» 
if there was a conspiracy, and that some 
who took part in the proceedings resulting 



yond what I have stated to yon the law 
would warrant Probably he meant the 
same thing that I did, but I think the ex- 
pression made use of was calculated to mis- 
lead. He stated, in substance — these are 
not his exact words — ^that if these parties 
were, going about lecCtirinff, and exciting 
parties to all those acts referred to in th^- 
charge, at Mottram Moor, Aditon, Hyde, 
Duckingfield, &c., and if they were all re- 



from it were ignorant of the conspiracy | commending the same line of conduct. 



and the object of it,they arenojuore guilty 
of the charge contained in thiffndictment 
than those who took no part in it ; not 



that that would amount to a conspiracy. 
The only qualification I put on mat m 
laying down the law is this ; — that that 



having entered into the combination or would not amount to conspiracy at all. 
agreement That being so, I say tlie It might be* evidence from which you 
difficulty, at the very outset, likely to might infer a previous combination— it 
present itself to the minds of j^ose con- might be evidence leading more or less 
fiidering subjects of this sort lor the first ; forcibly to that conclusion, according to 

"all the surrounding circumstances. Now, 
for instance, suppose there had been a 
very great desire to obtainlkise of wages; 
and a very great desire to obtain the 
ordinary transactions of life, when parties Charter — suppose that, taking that state 
enter into an ag^ement, they nianiftst it' of things which has been represented as 
by reducing it- to writing, or by making having existed — ^that the leading people 
it verbally among themselves, and the among the turn-outsat all the difierent 



lime is, that — ^If the crime consists in 
the agi^ement co^do certain unlawful acts, 
how are we to find that any such agi-ce- 
ment. has been entered into ? In the 



evidence of the writing, or the person 
who heard the agreement made, will be 



towns are making this sort of lecturing 
and speechifying, and exciting the peo- 



sufficient to substantiate it But in order pie to acts of violence, and to insist upon 
to convict persons of a conspiracy must having the Charter — if that leads you to 
we have the same sort of evidence ? — -the conclusion that there has been — (I 
Must we find the parties reducing to don't say that it is all necessary that there 
writing what they conspired to do ? Or, should be ameedng) any arrangement 
must we hare the evidence of somebody by any sortof machinery that they should 
who was present and heard them, when do this, then, not only would they be 
they were entering into the contract ?* guilty of the acts committed at those 
Certainly not Perhaps the most satis- meetings, but it might be a proof- that 
factory evidence would be that of persons there was such combination. On the 
who were present, when the individuals other hand, it might be evidence that 
charged with the crime had entered into there was no such combination at all. The 
the agreement; or when they did that circumstances of unity of object, and same- 
which clearly amounted to sucn an agree- ness of views, would es^plain the ftfct of 
ment, but this is by no means necessary, their taking the sam^ course, and pro- 
You may convict parties of conspiring pounding ihe same objects; and shows that 
together to effect a certain purpose, al- no one knew at all what the other was do- 
though you may have no writing to show ing. Tlje nearer the parties are ihc 
sBch combination, or agreement, or al- moi-e they are in the habit of associating, 
though you may not have the evidence and the more probable their previous 
of any party who was present, and heard combination ; the more dbtant the par- 
such an agreement when it was entered ties are, and the less their intercourse with 
into. You may infer that there was such each other, the less. probable is it that any 
an agreement from the acts which the previous combination occurred. Now, 
parties committed. In the reply of the, gentlemen, in the present case, you see, 
Atlomeys-G^eneral, yesterday, he was al- , iliere will be pressing on your minds par- 
!ndmg, in some degree, to this view of ilcular difficulties arising from the iUcl» 
the case. I think his language went be- j»rovcd as evidence of previous combinar- 
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uon. As to a great many of these de- 
fendants there will be no otiier evidence 
whateirer, at least that I have been able to 
discover, of previous combination, or 
agreement -to carry out any of those ille- 
gal purposes, except so far as it is to be 
inferaed from their acts in attempting to 
cany the strike out. With regard to 
others of the defendants, so far from that 
being the case, it is quite clear they took 
no part at all in the actual carrying out 
of the strike ; and the only evidence 
against them would be— (I allude parti- 
cularly to what are called the delegates in 
Scholefield*s chapel) their meeting toge- 
ther and entering into the resolutions 
and transactions of that meeting; So that 
as to a portion of the defendants you vnil 
have to convict them — (if you do convict 
them) on one sort of evidence; the in- 
ference from their acts ; and as to the 
other defendants you will have to convict 
them on evidste of a totaUy different 
character— onT^ may say, a priori evi- 
dence, and that m spite of their 
non-participation in those acts which 
form the sole evidence against the other 
defendants. Before I call your atten- 
tion to the evidence, it is extremely im- 
portant that I should direct your minds 
to one point, it is this : — i ou may be 
satisfied, taking the law from me, that in 
order to convict all, or any, of the defend- 
ants, you must convict them of one and 
the same conspiracy ; — one and the same, 
I don't mean by that that every conspi- 
rator — I use the word for shortness but I 
do not employ it in an offensive sense — 
I do not mean that every one of the de- 
fendants used exactly the same influence. 
If you think that all the defendants, or 
any number of them, combined together 
for the purpose of carrying the Charter, 
and some of them said, " I won't use any 
violence at all,"— (and you find that 
some of them used no violence at all ; 
nor consented to the use of violence) — 
'' I will give my countenance to nothing 
but a voluntary abstinence from labour ;" 
and that others said — '* I will encourage 
a voluntary abstinence from labour, and 
a forced abstinence also" — if you find 
that the parties all agreed substantiaUy in 
one and the same act, you may convict 
them all, but on different counts ; those 
who declared or took part in violence. 



thos^ who stopped short of violence ao# 
took no' part in it, npoa the other poitiiB« 
of the indictment. It najr be difouit i* 
conceive such a state of things, beniiat 
if a par^' knew that others were enooia 
raging violence for the promotion of tbe 
common purpose, he must instantly knov 
that he, being joined with those persona, 
was encouraging violence also, and thai 
he was then combining in the whole, al- 
though he does not choose to say, *' I am 
combining in tlie whole," and proof of 
that would be sufficient to enable you to 
ssay that lAvas one and the same conspi- 
racy, although they do not all go the 
same length, or all take the same acdve 
part in carrying out the common design^ 
Gentlemen, what I mean by saying that 
it may b^one and the same conspiracy- 
is thisr-Btf you should be of opinion, 
in the first instance, that there was among 
some persons a combination to cause a 
riot for the purpose of occasioning a rise 
of wages, though they were do parties to 
any combination about carrying me Char- 
ter, they would be guilty of the offence 
of conspiracy. But if you are of opinion 
that the defendants entered into, insulated 
it may be, and took part in, a movement 
resulting from a conspiracy in wluch 
tliey tooK no part whatever, the mere cir- 
cumstance that what they intended to 
effect formed a part of the common ob- 
ject, will not enable you to convict them 
of the same offence. For instance, if 
A, B, and C, at Manchester, enter into 
a conspiracy to carry the Charter by - 
means of something they may effect, and 
that at Duckinfield and Hyde other par- 
ties combine to raise wages, and that 
both happen to do the same acts, that 
will not DC sufficient to convict the par- 
ties at Manchester of the conspiracy at 
Hyde and Duckinfield for raising wages, 
although, the parties in both places ars 
guilty of the same description of acts. 
1 cannot too often repeat to you the ne- 
cessity of giving your attention to the 
evidence. Ypu must always recollect 
that it is to this the indictment points — 
that ike parties combined together to rf" 
fectuate these illegal objects. You need 
not be satisfied that they met together; 
you need not be satisfied that any ex- 
press terms were observed ; but that all 
<9f them, in some form or other^ were 



wuu uccitucu ui wiftk pait m violence, ui inem, m some lorm or oiner^ were as* 
upon the counts relating to violence ; and I sociated together for this common object 
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'When I flay ** associated together" J do not 
mean that each one must come in contact 
-with all the others, hot that there was«a 
common object with them all. If not 
satisfied of this yon wiU acquit the de- 
fendants ; if you are, you wiU find them 
gnilty. I hare shown first what the law 
of eoDspincy is, and what the indictment 
is, and wliat the evidence is whereby such 
an indictment may be substantiated. 
Yon have heard the whole of the evidence 
before, and it would be a very great re- 
lief to my mind if I could have felt, that 
in justice to the public, to the Crown, and 
the prosecutor, — who, in truth is the pub- 
lic, and in justice to the defendants, who, 
in every case, but most particularly in a 
case like this, in which there is so much 
difficulty both of law and fact — at least 
so much difficulty iu clearly applying the 
law to the facts o( the case — iu justice to 
the defendants who stand charged on this 
heavy indictment, I feel bound to do that, 
whicn, in ordinary and shorter cases, I 
seldom do — ^nam^y, to recapitulate to 
you, at^ the risk, I am afraid, of being 
very irksome and ^arisome, the whole 
of this evidence, that you may see, first 
oi all how it bears out the prosecution in 
establishing a conspiracy at all, and se- 
condly, if that be established to your 
satbfaction, how . it bears on each and 
every individual, to prove on their part 
a conspiracy, and to what extent. Gen- 
tlemen, recollect the first portion of tbe 
evidence, — that which occupied thirst 
two days, or thereabouts, constituted 
almost entirely evidence of thia sort ; that 
iu the manufacturing districts, namely, 
Manchester, Stalybridge, Hyde, Duckin- 
field, Mpttram Idoor, €rlo6Sop»and there- 
abouts, early in August, — perhaps be- 
ginning in June,. but generally beginning 
about the dth or 6th <of August, — there 
were a sreat number of meetings of a 
more or less tumultuous character ; and 
at these meetings speeches were made of 
a more or less inflammatory character, and 
by a variety of speakers, some of whom 
were connected with this conference of 
delegates; and that the object of those 
meeongs was to excite the workmen to 
quit their employment, and, undoubtedly, 
not only to quit their employment, but 
to force others to discontinue their em* 
ployment, and . threaten with violence 
those who resisted it. Now that evidence. 



on this charge, can only be ffiven for the 
purpose of showing by evidence a pog" 
teriori, the existence of a previous con- 
spiracy to take part in those proceedings. 
I have already told you how tn at evidence- 
bears on the indictment, but unless 3*0 u 
veiy clearly and distinctly see your way 
so as to infer, from those acts of which 
they were^ilty, a previous combination, 
yori must i)ot find them guilty. I now 
proceed to call you/ attention to what, 
after a lapse of more than a week, your 
minds majr not be fully possessed of. Tbe 
first witness was a man of the name of 
Joseph Haigh. I shall make but very 
few observations in the course of sum- 
ming up this evidence to you. You saw 
all the witnesses, and the degree of credit 
which each is to receive at your hands is 
a matter for your discretion. As a mat- 
ter of remark, I don't think any of them — 
I put out of the case the accomplices— in- 
tended to tell you that which they believed 
to be untrue. I think one or two of them 
give rather a coloured account. A man 
of tbe name of Buckley, I thought, was 
somewhat rather flippantand over zealous, 
and his evidence did not possess me with 
over credit as did that of others. Several 
of the witnesses were quite respectable. 
With regard to the pohcelflhi wno gave 
their testimony ; the important situations 
in which they were placed, the difficulties 
they had to encountei', and the delicate 
nature of their duly, require every sort of 
allowance to be made for any little zeal 
which they may have exhibited, and 
which might lead them a little beyond, I 
wont say truth, but a strict shade of 
colouring. But. with that observation I 
must muce this remark, that it certainly 
does sometimes occur to me, that when 
we afterwards come to detail patters 
which have come under our observation, 
we sometimes give them a slight degree 
of colouring quite unknown to ourselves ; 
that is the only observation I shall now 
make, and you will give it as much weight 
as your own judgment leads you to do. 
[Havingread the evidence of Joseph Haigh 
(the first witness) which, his Lordship 
said, amounted to very little ; and also 
the evidence of Henry Bricrly, his Lord- 
ship observed :] Gentlemen, t must make 
one observation here ; wherever you find 
about the 8th of August, that the turn- 
outs were discussing whether it would be 
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a Wage or Charter question, and that 
differences existed among them on that 
point, I think it rather looks the contrary 
way of having any expressed or implied 
combination among tiiem. It does ap- 
pear that up to a later period there cer- 
tainly was very little like combination 
among them. Some were for one thing 
some for another. The one-armed man 
alluded to by this witness is, no doubt, 
Cartledge, he has but one arm. I must 
be under the necessity of calling your at- 
tention, after I have gone through the 
whole of the evidence, to that part whicli 
applies to each defendant. For it would 
be idle to suppose that you could cany 
the case of each in your mind ; and, 
therefore, in the first place, vou must be 
satisfied whether the general evidence will 
enable you to come to a conclusion as 
to whether there has been a conspiracy. 
I have got an index to each person's case, 
and what I want you to do now is to see 
whether or not, attending to the general 
character of the speeches made by the 
several speakers, you are led to the con- 
clusion that there was a combination 
among persons going about from place to 
place; and that they were not merely 
guilty' of violence on each occasion but 
thatwhat they were doing was more or less 
in pursuance of a combination among 
them. [Having read the evidence of 
William Clayton, his Lordship pro- 
ceeded]: Then comes a witness of greatim- 
poitance,because he gives a much more ac- 
curate account of some of the preceding wit- 
nesses, more accurate and more to be relied 
upon, because he is one of those who has 
notes of what took place; — Joseph Little, 
lie acted as special constable of Hyde. 
[The Judge then read Litde's evidence.] 
There is a good deal in the speech of 
Leach, spoken to by this witness, which 
is entirely irrelevant to the question be- 
fore you. All you have to do is to say 
if there is any thing in it calculated to 
lead you to the supposition that he was 
a party to any combination. The witness 
says, respecting Leach, " He said a great 
deal more of which I took no riotes." 
Tlie observation upon this is, " Can yon 
trust reporters who omit to take notes of a 
great deal of what is said ?" All I can say 
is this; if you want to know the general 
character of a meeting, and particularly to 



be able to draw a just inference as to the 
part which sf^eaken may hare tdbm in 
any combiaation, the beat way would be 
to have an aoeimte- traiifleript oi a shmt- 
hami writer's' notes of every iroid and 
svllabte ; and the next best way is to kave 
the general snbstanee of what was said 
from a person who heard it. But became 
you cannot have that, it is not to AiOow 
that you are to shut your eyes to what 
you can have. You will not give 
the same deme of attention to a party 
though be telu you fairly I cannot give 
the whole,- as you would- to one who con 
give the whole, but Little says he htm 
I taken down what he thought of conse- 
I quence. A great number of statements 
have been made respecting the words, 
" Peace, law, and order ; " I will net 
' repeat, the observation which has been 
I made, which most strike every man of 
! common sense, that such espressions 
' are nonsense if they are not in unison 
with the general tendency of the ndbli- 
cation in which they appear. I do not 
think that you are to pay too much at- 
tention to a few inflammatory words which 
may be in a publicStion, if the genend 
tendency of it is to promote peace and 
good order. You snould not pay too 
much attention to a few hasty or on- 
guarded expressions, if the general result 
be what I have stated. And, on the 
other hand, you should not re^ffd such 
words as, " peace, law, and order," if the 
general tendency of the publicadon in 
whioft they occur be to promote violence 
or disorder. [ Gentlemen, I am labowrine 
under a severe cold, and have muck dij^ 
ficuliy in addremng you."] That closes 
the evidence for the first day. This evi- 
dence shows that in Ashton, Stalybridge, 
Duckingfield, and other places, in Aogoat 
last, there were several meetings, and al- 
lusions to other ideetings, with excite- 
ments to riots and violence ; that some- 
times it appeared as if the Cbtft^ was 
the object, and sometimes as if Waf^es was 
the object. You will consider whether 
or not, the persons eoing about then had, 
or had not, entered into a combination 
for the purposes charged in the indict- 
ment. The same style of evidence is fol- 
lowed out the next day. [His Lordship 
reads the evidence of Joseph Sadler, 
Thomas Barrington, and William Moora.2 
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Hie next witneu is James Cromplxm. 
He 9tky%, ** I was on dntjr at Marple on 
the 10th of Angnst' last ; about 1000 
-pereons irere there at a meeting^ liffaylor 
was in the chair." There are two 
Taylors', and one of these was in the 

Mr MURPHY :— My Lord, I have 
made a marginal note here, that that 
Taylor was not indicted. 4 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— 
My Lord, that is quite correct ; that is 
not the Taylor who is indicted. 

The JUDGE:— I dare say that is 
quite correct I find that in my margi- 
iial references to all the cases there is no 
reference tojhe Taylors. Joseph Taylor 
is not idBhe indicmient. It appears, 
from this witness's evidence, that permis- 
sion was given to Rohinson to finish his 
work. Parties took on themselves not 
merely to stop the works, but to give 
license to work. That is important ; not 
as establishing the charge of conspiracy, 
but I think that the graotiDg of hcenses 
to persons to work, is the strongest pos- 
sible evidence that, but for this license, 
they would not be permitted to do so. 
Then comes a man who was examined 
at great length, and who gives notes 
of a great many meetings — ^Abraham 
Longson. He dictated what he had 
seen and heard to a person then with 
him, who wrote it down for him. 
Now, you know that persons who refresh 
their memory witn notes made, can only 
do so with notes made at the time. Of 
course you know that the quickest short- 
hand writer in tBe worm cannot put 
down on paper what is said till after it 
has been uttered. This man^put down 
what he has given in evidence when the 
matter yras fresh in his memory. He is 
questioned about the accuracy of his 
reeoUection of what passed ; but I don't 
think that bears on the case ; but if it 
does detract from his accuracy, you are 
atiiberty to think so. He gives you an 
account of Pilling, who gave that account 
of his family which all of us, I am sure, 
so deq>ly and sincerely felt: — 

'^ After Wright had tdien the chair, he pro*. 
p ss Dd, that whoever iatfodneed ai^ subjeot 
not connected inith that of wages' shonld be put 
ittwk\ hb> told them thof most get. their 
wmH^ aiA if ihsf covld not, thogr muat ask 
Ihdr UMiten why they conld not give it them } 



sad if they told them it was throvgh the ' top 
shop,' (the goverament,) they moat ttk their 
masters to go with them as commanders and ser- 
geants, and find them with bread and cheese on the 
road ; and to go to the Duke of Wellington ; and 
if thai wodd not do to go to Buckingham PalaoOf 
and the House off Commons, and' the House of 
Lo>d% or whatever they have a mind to call it, 
aad demand £rom them to take all restrictions 
off." 

It- would appear, from what he said, 
that he was connected with some other 
political party in the country. J do not 
see what that party has to do with the 
question at all. I have not understood 
what that introduction (made several 
times) of the name of the Anti-corn 
League, and other parties^connected with 
it — what it has do with^the present ques- 
tion at all. However, you have it hefore 
you, and it is quite competent for you to 
give it what weight you tnink fit. *' The 
chairman said he would not go to Lon- 
don. They must take the responsibOity 
upon themselves, for he would not go to 
London. James Allinson then ^ot up, 
and moved that the question be left open, 
and let the meeting decide whether or 
not they would get their wages or the 
Charter. A person na#ad Srown ad- 
vised them to stick out till they had 
their wages and their rights ; and abide 
by the question, and not meddle with 
any other subject, for if they did they 
would lose all their support." 

Pilling said :— 

*' Fellow-townsmen, for I may so caU you, 
having livA amongst you so long, and haymg 
been at so many meetings, by thousands, and 
have been in prison — ^I do not know whether it 
would be safe for me to own it or not ; but I may 
avow that I have the honour to be father of this 
movement, and the sole cause of your being la- 
dies and gentlemen at the present time ; for the 
masters of Ashton had thought proper to offer a 
reduction of 25 per cent, upon their wages. I 
then caused the bellman to go round and call the 
meeting, swearing, by the God of heaven, that, if 
the reduction took place, we would annihitote the 
system, and cause the day of reekoning. I then 
addressed ipneeting of 12,000. I then went to 
Stalybridge, and addressed a meeting of 10,000. 
I. then addressed a meeting at Hyde of 10,000, 
and at DQekiufield of 5,000. At CTcry meeting 
they CSme to a resolution to work no more tHI 
they got the same wages as they had in February, 
1840. He then said he addressed a meeting at 
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Roy ton, who came to the same rafolution. He 
said he 4hen called a meeting at Oldham, but, 
there they were taken by lurpriae, and I had to 
come back, with five other of the speaken againtt 
me. In consequence of that, the people of Old- 
ham were not out, but I was determined next 
morning to go and drub them out I went ac- 
cordingly, and met them at eight o'clock, where 
one of them attacked me, and I gave him a 
floorer, and they all lay prostrated at my feet. 
All the masters were then willing to give them 
their prices but one of the Anti-oom-law League, 
of the name of Bay ley, 'of Stalybridge. In the 
course of the last three weeks, I have addressed 
upwards of 300,000 iu different parts of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire. We then went to Droylsden. 
and Manchester, and the people of Droylsden 
swore by the God of heaven they would not work 
any more until they had got their price of 1840. 
They then came to ^ockport, and caused all the 
mills to be stopped. You did not turn out as my 
friend here stated. It was the Ashton lads that 
turned you out ; and mind one thing, if yon do 
go in, they will come over and give you m d-^-d 
good hiding. They then went to the bastile ; 
but I did not considcF that right ; but this winter 
we may all become thieves, an^d then the soldiers 
and poUce will have to look after us ; and that 
will eat up the system, as there are more ways 
than one of eating up the system ; but, if the 
Ashton lads had not been there, they would not 
have known thai ^ere had been such a place. 
The magistrates ought to have looked over such 
a trifling thing as that, and not have committed 
some to Chester. He said he had been in all 
parts of South Lancashire, and at Burnley, Chor- 
ley, Bolton, Preston, Colne, Padiham, Clitheroe, 
Todmorden, Blackburn. The two Tory mem- 
bers of Blackburn was a-gate of working patent 
looms at l^d.. per cut less than any other mas- 
ters were giving in that neighbouraood, and 
stopped 9d. per week for every loom. He then 
went to Todmorden, and the worthy member for 
Oldham was actually giving more wages for some 
kinds of work than what they were turned out 
for ; and when the authorities and soldiers went 
to him to protect his fectory, he told them he 
could do without them, as the arms of the people 
were his protection ; and when that ceased, he 
hoped he should oease to live. He then said, 
'* There's that d— d rascal of a Marshall, and 
that d — d bloodhound of a thief of a Jem Brad- 
shaw ; they are both particular friends of mine, 
and I love them well, and they knitor it. But 
yon must be sure and stick out, and not go to 
your work ; for, if you do, the masters will crush 
you down, yon may depend upon it, and then the 
Ashton lads will come over again, and give'yon a 
d— d good hiding; and don't you deserve it?" 



The crowd said, " Yet." H« aaid, '< B^ yoa 
will notget off as yon did befiDre. Now» tbal is 
intimidation ;. but I. know the law of ooo^piracf , 
and thed^ never yet wa$« good thing got, b«t 
some one had to soffer lor it Bat they may pot 
me in prison, for I don't care a d^-n fixr becoc 
within the wills of the prison." 

He m^uile a mistake. He finkhed br ex- 
horting them to stick out He said he 
^ad a child who was dead a short time 
since. I believe he said a child« or one 
of the members of his family, I am not 
certain. On the 17th a meeting was held. 
Wm. Williamson was in the chair. Wright 
was elected a delegate. Williamson ad- 
dressed the meeting, and said those dele- 
gates that had been at Manchester would 
come forward, and. state wtett had been 
done. John Wright addressed the meet- 
ing:— 

" Delegates, chairman, and felhnr-safnereri, 1 
am come back quite different to (hat I expected 
I should have come back, but I have not re- 
ceived any information. But we were pnt dow» 
by the authoritiea. I went to Tib-street for to 
find thie delegates, bat I could not. I went to 
Avery-street to look for them; and went to 
several other streets to look for them, but could 
not find them. At lut we found them, and 
saw from the placards on the wsll that it was 
dangerous for them to meet. We were admitted 
into the room. There were the work-people at 
we call them. There were seventeen ddegaies 
to support wages* but the moment we entered 
the room the meeting t^oomed until to-morrow ; 
' And I could not tell 
My Lord God from Tom Bdl;' 
but there was no delegate there for your benefit. 
The meetings in Manchester are called illegal, 
and this meeting is illegal ; but when you get 
your wages go to your work. But in Manchester 
they will not go to their work until they get the 
Charter. But I did not come here to' deoeiFe 
you. But I believe there is a great many that 
will go and creep under the gates before ^his 
day month. We went for the wages we came 
out for. For I don't care for no man, whence 
he be fool or Dick. Mr. President, I hope that 
no man will go from this meeting under aay 
mistake. But I will not deceive you, for I have 
not voted this day. But the meeting was con- 
dnded for wages and ,the Charter, and both had 
gone together." 

" Fool or Dick," it is suggested; ig a 
mistake for the names of two magistnteiv 
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who go by the iUng names of Hoole and 
I)ick. The only importance attached to 



it 18 the so^esiion, " Hov can you trust 
to a man who is not accurate m giving 
these names.?" I confess such a mistake 
wonld not in my estimation lead me to 
doubt the ^general accuracy of the state- 
ment. It IS only a mistake as to a letter. 
I His Lordship read the remainder of 
ongson's evidence, and also the evidence 
of John Kobinson Scott> and Silvester 
Faraday.] Yon may infer from tlie evi« 
dence of Faraday, that all the mills weie' 
stopped pretty much in the same way. I 
think I am called upon also to remark, 
that, although a great deal of violence 
was manifested in stopping the mills, yet 
we must not inier that all the |>eople who 
turned <^M>f the mills were turned out 
against fll^ wills ; on the contrary, it 
appears from the evidence that a large 
portion of the work*people were glad to 
oe turned out ; some, no doubt, were sorry 
to be turned out; others were not; but 
we have no direct evidence who were 
acting from their own will, or who were 
acting from violence. All we can say is, 
that there were some who did go out 
willingly, and that others were turned 
out against their will. William Bent- 
ley, one of the county police at Roch- 
dale, states that the Executive Hacard 
was posted there on the 17th of August, 
and that he saw the Queen's' pro- 
clamation posted at Rochdale on the 
Idth. The people returned to work about 
the 20th. Then comes that witness whom 
I told you, by his manner, ' was not 
quite entitled to credibility. That, how- 
eyer, I leave to yourselves ; I mean the 
witness James Buckley. I do n6t say 
{bat because he is a man of humble life, 
but because, {Recording to his own shoeing, 
he was a person hanging about, and look- 
ing after the turn-outs to find something 
against tliem. [His Lordship read the 
remainder of the evidence for the second 
day without comment.] Gentlemen, that 
closes the evidence given on the second 
day. On the following morning a gen- 
tleman came before you who gave an ex- 
cellent character of Crossley. Another 
witness was called to show the accuracy 
of Little, and prove that his book was 
not an invention. He next witness, John 
Brooks, was called to show that the peo* 
pie were' turned out forcibly. Tliis was 



It 

intended, no doubt, to meet the challen<^e 
thrown down by Mr. O'Connor, that the 
mill-owners were to blame. One of tlie 
defendants, who cross-examined this wit- 
ness, said, that if a man produced twenty 
pieces of doth twenty years ago, he got 
much more for it than a man would get 
for double the quantity at present, and 
that therefore the workmen were not as 
well remunerated for their labour as they 
were twenty years ago. But the witness 
says, " That is not the fair way of putting 
it, because he produces a great deal more 
now by reason of the. improvements in 
machinery ; estimating wages by the pro- 
duce is not the fair way, but by the num- 
ber of hours in which the labourer is 
employed ; that is the fair way of putting 
it, and by that rule the workmen got at 
least as much more." But I do not say 
that that is, or is not, true. I should say, 
as a juryman, that the weight of evidence 
is strongly that the workmen ai'e now 
getting much less wages than formerly. 
That, however, has no earthly bearing 
upon the point of law. Ix may be here- 
after, if any of the defendants are con- 
victed, and that the Court has to inflict 
punishment on them — the degree of suf- 
fering and temptation to commit the 
crime may— (I do not say it will) — have 
an influence in mitigating,' or exaggera- 
ting, the degree of punishment for enter- 
ing into any such combination. The 
next witness is James Bradshaw, a mill- 
owner of Stockport. I suppose this is 
the man to whom Pilling alluaed, whether 
in irony or. joke, when he spoke o/ his 
friend " Jem Bradshaw." [Uis Lordship 
then read the remainder ' of the evidence 
adduced the third day.] That is the evi- 
ence of the first three days. The evidence is 
then of, a difierent class altogether, and 
the object of.it is, to connect the conspi- 
racy (if conspiracy there existed) in the 
distuibed districts, with certain persons 
assembling in Manchester, at Scholefield's 
chapeU including Mr. O'Connor, M* 
Douall, and sevend other persons, as the 
oi-iginators of it, or as having joined it af- 
ter others had set the matter afloat. Whe- 
ther the evidence does that or not I leave 
you to determine/ The evidence of the 
first witness, [James Hindley, p. 9, 4th 
day] proves nothing at all. His Lord- 
ship then read the evidence of Robert 
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and Agnes MaiyNoblett, [p. 28.] Gen- 
tkmenf that evidence is add need to lay 
the foundation for other evidence which 
may bring the matter home to the Char- 
tist delegates. This evidence shews that 
Mr. O'Connor arrived in Manchester on 
the morning of the 16th, and went to Scho- 
lefield's hoQse. Then it is shewn that there 
was a meetiitg in the chapel that evening* 
The delegates tried to take a room at Noo- 
lett's house, but finding the room unsafe, no 
meeting takes place on the I61I1, (Young 
Scholefield,who was called yesterday, gave 
a rather different account) that is ludas the 
foundation. Now with that foundation I 
will lead you to the testimony of another 
witness — Cardedge — on whose testimony 
the case yery mainly — ^not mainly, but 
▼eiy mainly, rests against the defendants. 
Now, Caitledge was himself a delegate, 
and certainly an active Chartist. As a 
delegate at some meeting he was taken in 
custody, and brought here on the same 
charge as the other defendants. He comes 
here with all the odium attached to his 
testimony which can attach to a person 
who has betrayed his former associates. 
He says he does so because they ill- 
treatea his wife. It may be he has 
thought that what he was doing is wrong, 
and that whaMke is now doing is rightr 
He may be telung truth, or falsehoiod ; 
and you will have to see whether his tes- 
timony is confirmed by, or contrasted 
with, the testimony of others. Whether 
you think the man more or less respect- 
able is not quite material, but it may lead 
you to the inference whether you can 
safely trust him. You will now hear 
what his testimony is. I must also tell 
you this, that he was one of the parties ac- 
tually included in this indictment ; but in 
point of law that difficulty has been, in 
my view of the case, got oyer, because he 
has been acquitted. ' It was ^ouffht that 
a nolle pro$equi had been entered before, 
but as tliat was found not to be the case, 
he was acquitted. He comes here with 
the ' odium attending him that he was 
one of the yery parties accused, and he 
^ves his testimony as the price of remoy- 
ing that accusation. If that induces you 
to take his testimony here it is :— [Reads 
Cartledge'ft testimony.] 

Mr. MURPHY:— I am sure, my 
Loird^ you will excuse me for interrupt- 
ing you. At tile end of my cross-exami- 



nation of Cartledge, I haye got a quote* 
tion here — the last one of all — whicn does 
not appear to be in your lordship's notes: 
— ^ 1 cannot say wnether the resolation 
was put to that meeting, that the m^ority 
should goyem the minori^." 

The JUDGE :--I did not dunk it ne- 
cessary to take that down — what apenoB 
cannot know. I think it is troublesoBie 
enough to take down and read over 9H 
that is maferial. If a person .says, '^ I 
cannot say" — then de nan existentibut 
$t de non apparentibu$t eadem e$t ratio. 
It is quite clear that every thinR Cart- 
ledge says that bears in fayour of any of 
the defendants, may be taken as strongly 
in their favour, for he comes here for the 
prosecution. Cartledge speaiHpf a pla- 
card issued by the trades de^Hks, but I 
don't believe that that docum^Ris in eyi- 
dence, --^ 

Mr. O'CQNNOR i—^o, my Lord, it 
is not in evidence. 

The JUDGE:— The Executiye Pla- 
card, which was in .the hand-writing of 
M'Douall, was sent to Turner to be 
printed ; and in ord^ that this may not 
rest on the testimony of Cartledge mmfy, 
two apprentices of Turner's are produced. 
[Reads, the evidence of George Buiovr 
and Thomas Sutton.] That evidence 
goes to show this, distmctly, that ^or of 
the d^eadants constituted part of a body 
of five, called the Chartist Executive 
Committee. One of these was M'Dooall, 
and he sent the MS. of that document 
which goes by the name of the Execntive 
Placard to the J)rinter*s, and a proof oi it 
was sent to M^Donall,.then at Leach's 
house, for correction. The meedng 
called the Chartist delegates took place 
at Scholefield's chapel, where the resola- 
tion ftnd address in question, the parti- 
culars of which I bave not yet called 
your attention to, were carried anam- 
mously by a majoritjr of some thirty or 
thereax>outs. One of the persons who 
addressed the delegates was a person 
named Brooke. This goes to show that 
the delegates are not only implicated as 
delegates, but in other w^s. For this 
purpose they call John Heap, the con- 
stable of Todmorden» who proves that ba 
arrested Brooke in his house, and found 
some papers on him. These papers a» 
exceedingly difficult to decipher. I de- 
ciphered a good deal of them. They 
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mdently show that Brooke was at the 
. BMetiBg of delegiitffs. In that wav the 
jMbs are materud. It is inuMMflibfe not 
^to see, from ike way in which the notes 
-aretaims diat he was there at the time. 
Thit conehnively shows, as far as it goes^ 
that Caftledge's testimoBy is- true. Ifou 
cannot'Ml eoming to the conchuion that 
Bsooke was at that meeting. [His Lord- 
ship dien fead the evidence of William 
Jleap, Jflimes Wilcox, fiamnel Shepley, 
Henry Lees, Robert Newton, and Thomas 
Rhodes.] Some douht was at £rst en- 
'tertaii^ about Lewis's hand-writing, but 
• the lettefs prodnoed in evidence, purports 
ifBg to hare oome from iiim, were at least 
^stahliahed beyond all doaht. On Mon- 
day the first wilBusss called was Edwin 
'fihoppard, anpenBtaadant of police for 
ihe Blackbtai lower division. [Reads 
•his evidenoe.] I d^i't see that that car- 
«iea the thing autat all ; it does not Afiect 
. any of the dafepdanto. It merely proves 
ithitt violence iwaa need, more or less, in 
Naming mH, the hands. Then, comes an- 
^«dter hnooitant witnesa, that is William 
•Gnffin, toe reporter. He .aiands .exactly 
•in the same (Sitoalicm tas . Cartledge ; ^ 
.thinkf peifaAps,'ia a less creditable situa- 
iion, hecawe frmn jome of the evidence 
given on Saturday, ^something appeared 
.that kd to the eondnsion that Griffin 
•was actuated by persofial and malicious 
motiTes towanU ^e penons against 
fSrhom he gave evidence. It is quixe 
ioerlaia he was^ Jike Cardadge, taking an 
.motive .part .in «the.< Chartist movement; 
MJoA it isalap qnite pertain that he now 
£am» forward actuated by motives more 
.or leasfmalickms ioip^ards one or other of 
Ohe parties. The qnestion is, does that, 
,t>r does it not,)lead yo.n to donbt what he 
« aays P withithat.observadon I will leave 
it [.Reads Griffin's evidence]. Gende- 
;xnen, the.nezt .witmesi is a witness who 
giveayoQ sopte aeoount cif |he meeting 
jof .tredes delegates. There was a meet-- 
ingi yoM.know, oi the trades d^^gales on 
. the 15tb* The witness, John "^«mej, ythp 
maa ^en rep<«tar to the Manehesier 
fhfuoLriiam, was.&ere. He pays ''there 
^as a meeting^ the trades delegates held. 
f»t the Sherwood Inn, Tib Staeet. 
Alexander 'Hutchinson wasiin ihe chair. 
"Cbaxles 'Stiuact xt$A Secretaiy. €era- 
ifineen were apppint^d to examine, the 



as delegates. The meeting adjourned to 
Carpenters HalL The chair was take^ 
at one o'clock p. m. Present many of the 
defendants. Some were Chartist dele- 
gates and some were not M'Cartney^ 
John Leach of Hyde, George Candelel^ 
Augustas Frederick Taylor from Ronton, 
Dav.d Morrison, William Woodruffi?^ 
and Albert Wolfenden fcom AshtoQ, 
were there. Speeches were made. Dufiy 
complained that the Anti-corn-law League 
was the origin of the disturbauces.. On 
the same evening a tea party took place in 
Carpenters Hall " — ^you must bear this in 
mind that this tea party had a reference 
to the celebration of Hunt's monument. 
The procession was put off, but the tea- 
party took place as was originally pro- 
jected. Well, if it was merely a social 
leap-party it mKv be supposed to have 
passed off quidV^, as no ^ne would go 
there without paying, and thus persons 
likely to create a riot would be excluded. 
Scholefield addressed the meeting and 
said " your day is coming, and when it 
comes it will come i^^th a vengeance." 
He told them to enjoy themselves, and 
that after sorrow comes pleasure. Having 
read the evidence of this witness respect-' 
ing what occurred at the meeting of dele-* 
gates on the I6th at the Hall of Science^ 
bis Lordship observed: — M'Cartney 
icross-esamined him, and asked him if 
the speeches generally did not inculcate 
a respect ibr property, and were not of a 
peaceable character; the witness said 
there was one exception ; the speech .of 
Candelet. When I look at what .did take 
place on that oocasion I certainly 
tbkik diat that is a statement calculated 
to put you on yonr guard as to how 
for yon should gi^ implicit credit tP 
what a.person states to be the reault of 
what he heart. Oeorge Candelet is 
represented as dearing th^ people to gf 
to the hills, and take possession of the 
crops. Now that onayoe the oon0tr«u>* 
tion of what he said, but it >s not tho 
neeessary construction <of it For, xgi 
Teferring to the notes, it will be found that 
ihe expression .may mean that there waa 
plenty of crqM to 'niatn^atn the peonle* 
— ^'' If there wece better laws, and a hat» 
ter system of legislation; if capitalists 
would not be entering on. iniurious specn- 
lalions, if there were -more educated people 
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of provisions in the country to maintain 
us. ' I do really think it may hear that 
construction. — " There is plenty of pro- 
duce in the country to support every 
body if we only had such laws as would 
bring that produce within eyery body's 
reach*'. — ^That I think is a fair construc- 
tion of the words. I mention this because 
it will serve as a warning, to you, that we 
cannot always put implicit credit in 
statements of results [ Reads the evidence 
of Matthew Maiden, Samuel Newton and 
James Whittam] I don't place much 
credit on this threat to repel force by 
force which Whittam speaks of — " We 
Lave four double barrel guns, and some 
single ones" — now I don t think much of 
that, it is absurd. You will remember, I 
dare say, sot^e of you, ^QK^ evidence that 
was given on the trial ofwatson for con- 
spiracy twenty-five years ago, when it 
was stated that some three or four persons 
marched up with apistol and dirk to take 
the Bank and the Tower. This is just as 
absurd. It is hardly serious ; it really 
may be a joke. Wnat is material in the 
eyidence is, that it shows the truth of 
what Cartledge and Griffin have stated. 
[His Lordship then read the evidence of 
Charles Slorack, Grattan, M'Cabe, 
Issachar Thorpe, Peter Jamieson, WOliam 
Barker, James Bothwell, George Robertsf 
and Henry Rhodes, p. 104. ] Grentlemen, 
I have, not called attention to the docu- 
ments read. The principal ones areisome 
concerning Scholefield ; and others con- 
cerning the meetings of delegates, and 
the resolution passed there. The Execu- 
tive placard and the address were passed 
there. I have not yet called your attention 
to them ; I will do so when 1 call your at- 
tention to the case of each defendant. 
The circi;mst^ces of the defendants you 
have heard and I would rather that you 
would take your own impressions from 
what they said. A great number of them 
are only charged with being present at 
the delegate meeting, and they don't deny 
it — they rather boast of it. And if they 
satisfy you tbat the fair result of 
what was done at that meeting, was 
not at all to bring the people fairly 
within this indictment— —that it was 
not at all to excite persons to yio- 
lence, in order that the Charter might 
become the law of the land, or to en- 
courage those that were so doing» they 



cannot be amenable to any charge becanae 
they avow themselves to be a meetine of 
delegates. It was said yesterday, uiat 
such meeting was illegal ; on that I ex- 
press no opinion. On that there may be 
some doubt. Allusion has be^i mai& to 
what was said by the Attomey-Genenl 
when addressing a jury on behalf oi per- 
sons under a chaige of high treason. I 
think what he said there was what every 
one must feel as to the legally or ille- 
gality of meetings for discussion. . What 
numbers can make such a meedng ille- 
gal ; what quantum of oreanizatum and 
arrangement, what deputations from one 
to another — what quantum of any or all 
of these makes a meeting illegtJ, is a 

Question that must depend wholly on 
egree. It is very difficul^to lay down 
any rule a priori, and, therefore, I will 
not encumber the present safficientfy en- 
cumbered case by stating what my view 
of the law is on that point All I ahall 
say is, that some of the defendants asKin- 
bled at Scholefield 's chapel as Chartist 
delegates— for of that there is undoubted 
and uncontradicted evidence — ^but if they 
did nothing else, than that they are gnil^ 
of no crime whatever of which we can 
take cognizance. Therefore if the At- 
torney-General fails to satisfy yon thai 
what was done there was criminal, then 
he fuls to bring them within the scope of 
this indictnent. There h^ been a great 
deal of discussion about the light of tbcae 
parties to vindicate their opinions respect- 
mg the Charter. It is perfectly compe- 
tent for any body to say, he professes 
annual parliaments, vote by ballot, wad 
universal sujSrage, or any of those matters. 
I will say I was ashamed of hearing it 
urged that every one had that right. I 
will not say I was ashamed when pressed 
forward by the defendants, but when it 
was pressed forward by others, — it is a 
shame to assume that any one of educa* 
tion held a contrary opinion. Eveiy one 
had a perfect risht to his own opinions; 
one might think such changes inexpe- 
dient; and another might thinlL them 
expedient; one might think that a man 
with such notions was a hare-brained and 
crack'^brained enthusiast; and the other 
might think those who difiTered with him 
grossly dull and blind, and that they did 
not see so far as himself. But can any 
body be so blind as not to see ^t l&at is 
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not wbal tbe defendants are indicted for. 
Why, snpposing the change the most 
deainible tnat could be Conceived ; sup- 
>pose it bad been a combinadon to cause 
the abdiition of slareiyj (which took 
place some three years ago,) or to cause 
a. better Sabbath obserrance, or any the 
most innocent measure that could pos- 
^bly be conceived, — it would, exactly in 
the same way, be within the scope of this 
indictment, if they tried to effect that by 
ille{^ means ; or if, within the fifth count, 
the conspiracy to force those who had 
Toluntarily left work to remain out, were 
criminal, as upon this indictment I shall 
certainly assume it to be. Accordingly, 
all that has been said abodt this being an 
indictment to put down the Charter is a 
matter that I may dismiss without any 
fordier observation. You must also dis- 
miss from your consideration that, which, 
to my own mind, was of a painfully 
exciting nature. Several of the defend- 
ants, one in particular, had described, in 
the most anecdng terms, the trouble, 
suffering, and privation he had under- 
gone; which he attributed (rightly or 
-wrongly) to the non-introduction of the 
Charter as the law of the land. He has 
not had the advantages of good education, 
and those who have had that advantage 
think the remedy proposed is absurd. 
StiU there must be sreat compassion for 
those who, whether tney entertained right 
or wrong notions, probably entertained 
them quite sincerely ; and he was driven 
to suppose that, from some reason or other 
which he could not investigate, he b in a 
stAe of abject poverty, while he sees 
others around him rolling in affluence. 
What was done by him under that ex- 
citement must bespeak for him . every 
favorable consideration possible, even 
though considerations of that kind, I 
.must tell you, have not the slightest 
1>earing' on the question, which is, not 
whether the defendants have a ri^ht to 
look for high or low wages, but whether 
they, or any of them, were parties in a 
combination such as was charged in the 
indictment* If they were, and were con- 
victed, perhaps hereafter, when the Court 
■ has to punish them, the circumstances of 
the misery they have had to imdergo, the 
almost madness to which they were 
driven, may have a favorable efiect on 
ihe mind of the Court, in assigning their 



punishment; but it cannot have the 
slightest effect on your decision as to 
whether they . are guilty or not guilty. 
With regard to one of the defendants 
(Woolfenden) he insisU, that it is not 
true that he ever made at any of those 
meetings any speeches on the Chartist 
question. When yon consider that you 
will always bear in mind the observation, 
that it is very possible that reporters may 
make all the difference, where they do 
not give the exact words of the speakers. 
That being the case on the pan of the 
prosecution, I have now to state to you 
what is the case on the part of the defen- 
dants. The first defendant calling a wit- 
ness was Scholefield ; there is no pretence 
he had anything to do with this, except 
his going to a meeting at Carpenters' 
Hall, where lie said some words to the 
trades delegates, and lending his chapel 
to the Chartist delegates, and occasion- 
ally passing backwards and forwards 
through the chapel to and from his house 
while the conference was sitting. That 
is all that is against him. His defence is, 
^* If is quite true, I was an active party 
in the erection of Hunt*s monument ; it 
was in my burial ground the monument 
was erected. I knew most of the parties 
concerned in its erection; I put off the 
procession, lest it should lead to a distur* 
oance. I knew Mr. O'Connor for seve- 
ral years. I lent him my chapel because 
I thought that in a public house he might 
be molested, and that he would be more 
quiet in my house, because it was more 
out\)f the way. It had been airanged, 
five weeks before, that the delegates should 
meet. Tliere was nothine illegal in their 
meeting. That is all I know about it ; 
they met for a legal purpose, and to im- 
plicate me in any thing they did after- 
wards would be out of the question." 
The. fact of iiis saying that Tui-ner was 
arrested is nothing buf what any person 
might do under the circumstances. His 
Lordship then read the evidence of Wil- 
liam Scholefield, John Northcote, John 
Brooke, John Cockshot, and Henry 
Holland. This witness is called to shew, 
that the general tendency of Mr. 0*Con- 
l-nor's addresses to the people was not 
calculated to create any excitement, but 
on the contrary was calculated to preserve 
peace and good order. That was much 
insisted upon by Mr. O'Connor. I must 
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8tfy I never heard much of Mr. O'CoU" 
nor's speeches in that place — (the House 
of Commons) — where I once sat with 
him. At some public meetings out of 
doors I may have heard him, but I must 
take my account of his speeches from the 
evidence. I think, however, it is a fair 
inference, that Mr. O'Connor has strongly 
inculcated the Charter, and that that was 
the only remedy, as he supposed, for the 
evils of the people; but that that had 
been accompanied by general directions 
to them to preserve tne public peace and 
order, and to respect property on their 
own account ; and that unlesa they did 
that, they never could hope to obtain the 
Charter. I think that is a fair inference 
from the evidence given. You are, hov^- 
ever, to judge for j'ourselv^s of the ten- 
dency of Mr. O'Connor's speeches. The 
evidence of this witness (Holland) is only 
receivable in the nature of evidence to 
character. [His Lordship then read the 
evidence of Sir lliomas Potter.] The 
general tendency of his evidence is this, 
that he was acting as a magistrate in 
Manchester, and that he did not witness 
any violence, such as we have heard had 
taken place. He is a magistrate, and a 
gentleman of considerable age ; but his- 
stating that he did not see any violence, 
is like the old joke of tne person 
proved by one witness to have stolen an* 
article, because he saw him, and who, in 
order to disprove tiiat evidence, called 
half a dozen persons to swear they did- 
not see him take it. There can b% no< 
doubt that violence was connected with 
the turn-out, and the evidence of persons 
who did not see it, is no proof of its non- 
existence. The evidence of the violence 
seems to have been most distinctly made 
out. But if you are to deduct from the 
turn-out the violence of turning out the 
people, forcibly expelled — ^if you do not 
take that into account, then there has' 
been exhibited throughout tlie whole of 
this county, a most striking and most cre- 
ditable absence of violence. I had the 
honour of being one of the judges at the 
qyecial commission at Stafford ; and the 
•CIS perpetrated there were infinitely 
more temble than here, although the dis- 
tress, as- far as I could learn, was not so 
great. But* even there, there was ample 
evidence to satisfy my mind of the great 
moral advance in the least educated and 



most 8ufferini( parts of the pcmnlatjon esT 
this country ; because, even there, tlbioce 
was a steady absence from penoaal vio- 
lence, though not from violence as to 
property. There were some 8tateiiieiit» 
of their gettine bread from the shops, bat 
to a very smiul extent. Bnt here I have 
discovered a studied abstinence froin all 
violence, except that — which X da not 
hesitate' to call gross violence — the vio* 
lence of forcing people to abstain fTom. 
work. If you can come to any moral 
code, whereby you can deduct that from 
violence, then there was none here. [In 
Lancashire.] There seems to have been 
a singular, a^d I think creditable absti- 
nence from all violence except that, and 
when I except that, I except that 8or^of 
violence which I consider the most into- 
lerable that can be practised. For though 
I said in the outset of my remwrla to- 
day, that I concurred in the wisdom of 
the legislature, in having passed that act 
of parliament which gave to tlie woAm- 
people the fullest power to combine toge- 
ther not to work for less wages than their 
labour was worth ; yet I see alse the wis- 
dom of the legislature in making it a 
highly penal act for one workman by- 
threats or intimidation to compel another 
to take the same view of the value of Ins 
labour which others take. If the efiect 
of all law be to protect property, is there 
any kind of property which ought to be 
more protected, or for the violation of 
which a greater punishment should be 
inflicted, than labour, the property of the 
working roan ? I say, that the ac# of 
those who compel others to cease from 
work, becauste they think it will have the 
effect of causing a rise in wages, b vio- 
lence of the grossest descriptiom^ But 
the working classes had a vague notion 
that what they did was in accordance 
with the wishes of those thatwere a^ted 
by it. But, making allowance for the 
feelings of those persons, I certainly sar, 
in conformity to the testimony of IVu. 
0*Connor in the address he made to 
yon,-*I do think, if I am to judge of the 
outbreak in this county by the teslimoay 
given in the course of this long tiial, 
there was a singular and creditame ab- 
stinence from violence. [Having read the 
evidence of Alderman Chappell, his Lord- 
ship observed :] — He said the manufae^ 
turers had no pro^ for three years. 1 
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don't thinlc that evidence tends mucb toi 
shew, what ooe of the defendants 8og^ 
|;estedy that the nutnniactarerg are hard* 
Searted. It ooly shews that they cannot 
sell their goods for that which would en- 
aUe them to give higher wages to their 
workmen. Instead of hard-hearted ma- 
nu&ctiurers it might he hard-hearted par- 
chasers who will not enable them to give 
the wages required. The manafacturers 
cannot force people to buy their gpods, 
and they cannot employ people to make 
them if they cannot sell them. That is 
an observation which I would rather net 
Lave made. I consider it as stepping 
out of way. His Lordship then read the 
evidence of James Kershaw, mayor of 
Manchester, and Isaac Clark Pray. The 
evidence of Pray was to shew that as he 
opened all the letters addressed to Mr. 
O'Connor, private as well as public, no- 
thing of a private conspiracy was going 
on. Mv own impression is, that no lei- 
ters of tuat nature were addressed to Mr. 
O'Connor. It is not the course of the 
prosecution to charge him with anything 
of the sort as far as I can see. The 
judge then read the evidence of James 
fiaUiday, I\tus Brookes, and iobn Farr. 
Fair's evidence shews Mr. 0*Connor to 
be a kind-hearted man, and deservedly 
popular amone- the peasantry, as one 
who treated £em< in a kind manner 
and took an interest in their welfare. 
Having read the remainder of the evi- 
dence for the defence, his Lordship pro- 
ceeded:— Now, Gentlemen, that is the 
evidence on one side and the other, and 
it now becomes necessary for you to con- 
^der the charge applpng to these de^ 
fendants, namely, that they combine io> 
gether to cause a forcible strike and 
tumult, and tliereby to canry the Charter 
into law ; or that, others having done so, 
these defendants combined together to 
assist tbem ; or that, these parties com^ 
bined together to encours^e otliers to 
stand out on a voluntary strike for wages, 
without force, until the Charter became 
the law of the land. How does this evi- 
dence apply to implicate the defendants, 
all or any of them, on such- a charge ? 
I told you in the outset, that in order to 
convict parties of such a charge, you 
must show such acts perpetrated by them 
as indicate such a complete union of 
design as makes it impossible not to see 
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that- there mast h»fe been some com- 
bination beforehand ; not, perhaps, all 
meeting t^ethev, but one saying to aA- 
otker, " Weil, we will goto such and such 
a place, and we will get John Smith to 
go to such a place, and do so and so^-' 
It might be proved, either that such waa 
the case, or by distinct testimony of mee^ 
ing, combining, and arranging to cany 
such things into effect. I nave told yoli 
at the outset that the evidence applying 
to one portion of the defendants is of one 
character ; and that that applying to an- 
other, and a large portion of the de- 
fendants, is of a contrary character ; and 
both kinds of evidence apply to some. 
Gentlemen, I have turnea aniuonsly in 
my mind what will be the mode of put- 
ting the case relative to each of the de*- 
fendants so as to lead to a satisfactory 
result, and after much consideration I 
have come to the conclusion that the best 
course will be, nrst of all to put in what 
evidence there is as to the case of those 
persons a^inst whom there is direct evi* 
dence, if I may so ooU it, of conspiracy^ 
I will state toyOu what the evidence is as 
to them. There is a little discrepancy 
in the evidence as to some of them, bat, 
generally speaking, the evidence as to 
some of them will be almost the same. 
I allude to those who, it is alleged, were 
present at the Chartist delegate conference 
on the 17th of August, and then, next, to 
those (which will be a difierent considera- 
tion) who were present at the trades* 
delegates Conference, on the 15th and 
16th. At one time I thought it might 
be a better course to have gone through 
with the evidence affecting each defendant 
separately, from beginning to end, but it 
is not necessary for the ends of justice, 
and, in truth, it may not be so satisfJEK'* 
tory a mode ; for if I were to begin, and 
go through them, alphabeticallv, I would 
have to jump from one consiaeration to 
another in order to ascertain whether 
sncli or such a man was at a certain 
meeting on such a day. Lwill not receive 
your verdict as to any till you are ready 
to give it respecting all. I intended 
to follow the exainple of Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal in Stafford, who, in a case of 
not nearly the- same difficulty or com- 
plexity as' this, put into the hands of the 
jury the names of the defes^dants, and 
then told the jury what was the evidence 
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affecting each. In that case twentjT-ftix 
indrndnals were charged with having 
iHinied a house down. There was no 
difficulty as to the house having heen 
burned ; but the only Question was whe- 
ther it was provea tnat A or B was 
concerned. I cannot do so exactly in 
the present case, but I think I may 
present it to you in a manner less ardu- 
ous/ irksome, and laborious. Now, I 
liave, on this paper, a list of all the 
persons mentioned in the indictment. 
{Hands the list to the jury.] The 
jury, at the request of the foreman, 
obtained permission to retire for five 
minutes. 

On the return of the jury his Lordship 
proceeded :*-Gentlemen, I was proceed- 
ing to tell you that the most convenient 
course I could take was to point out 
what the evidence was as to a large 
number of defendants, called Chartist 
ilelegates ; next those who met, as trades' 
<ielegates, at Carpenters' Hall. Now, 
you recollect the charge is, that the 
defendants conspired to cause a violent 
atrike; or that,, others paving done so, 
they conspired to assist them, or that, 
putting violence altogether out of the 
question, they endeavoured to persuade 
others to abstain from labour till the 
Charter became the law of the land, 
if you find them not guilty of any things:, 
then, of course there is an'.end of it. If 
you find them guilty of a conspiracy 
to cause the Charter to become the law 
of the land, by violence, Tthat is a short 
word which you will understand,) then 
it will be quite immaterial for you to 
oonsider whether they combined to cause 
the strike, or whether, others having 
caused the strike, they combined to. 
^sist them in their violent measures, 
in order that the Charter might be- 
come the law of the land. There is no 
possible question as to either of these 
things being equally criminal acts. There 
IS only a formal difference between them. 
It is different, if you find that they are 
l^uilty of endeavouring to persuade others 
to stand out, without violence, until the 
Charter becomes the law of the land ; for 
although that is laid down here as a 
crime, and although I tell you to deal 
with it as such, yet doubts may exist as 
to whether or not that amounts to a crime., 
If then that be the. only offence of which 



you find them guilty, it will, be necessary 
for you to distinguish, whether in youc 
oninioo the defendants originated the 
disturbances, or only promoted that which 
others originated. I do not find it neces- 
sary to request you to distinguish between 
the other cases, because they, virtually, 
amount td the same thing. Now, with 
reference to the Chartist delegates, there 
is evidence incontrovertible to prove tha^ 
previous to that week which began on the 
Idth of August, there had been what X 
may shordv designate *a forced strike for 
wages. I have no doubt that Sir Thomas 
Potter is right as to a great many of the 
hands, that they went out willingly — per- 
'haps rather wished to be forced out than 
go out of their own accord, but it is quite 
impossible not to see that that was not 
the case with all, for it is in evidence 
that some wanted to come back again but 
the turn-outs would not let them. There 
was a great number out on a forced strike 
and some on a voluntary strike, bat the 
proportion of one to the other was ex- 
tremely difficult to discover. That being 
so, you have this established quite clear, 
that a meeting took place at Manchester, 
which was concerted six weeks before— 
on the 8lh of June :^ I allude to the 
meeting of Chartist delegates. These 
delegates met at Manchester certainly for 
purposes unconnected with the strike. 
They met by arrangement entered into a 
considerable time before—for weeks be- 
fore the strike was ever heard or thought 
of. They came accidentally, and fora law- 
ful purpose to Manchester, at the time 
of the strike; just at the time when the 
strike was at the highest, they cam^ 
There is this body of delegates, and there 
is,' besides, another body called the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee calls a meeting. I will again call 
your attention to the evidence o( Cart- 
ledge and Griffin, which principally re- 
lates to this. The meedng was cdled. 
It was at first intended that it should take 
place at Noblett's public-house, as it was 
thought that so many delegates would 
not come as did come in fact. There 
was only eighteen expected. Nearly 
double that number met. For that, and 
some other reasons, Scholefield's chapel 
is fixed upon for the meedng. They aid 
meet there. Certain resolutions are pas- 
sed, and cerbun resoljidons are voted. 
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The adcbais is circulated through th^ 
Ni^iKernStar. No w, as against those de* 
legates, against whom there is no evidence, 
but their concurrence in that meeting, do 
Uiese acts, or do they not, bring them 
within any of the charges contained in 
ibis indictment ? — ^Does the evidence 
show eidier that they originated, or does 
it show that they remained togetl^er to 
assist, the forced strike for wages till 
the Charter became the law of the land ? 
Or that^by what they did, they encouraged 
persons to stand out- until the Charter 
became the law of the land. In order 
to enable you to come to a just conclu^ 
aon on that subject, you must look 
to what was the purport of the resolu- 
tion and the tenor of the address, and 
if you are satisfied that the (air interpreta- 
tion of that address and resolution is to 
encourage a forced-strike for wages, un- 
questionably every one who concurred 
in that address and resoludon is within 
that count, which charges them with 
aidine and encouragin g m e forced -strike 
already in existence. Well then, if you 
are of opinion that the fair tenor of that 
resolution and address was to show that 
the meeting did not encourage the forced 
strike for wages, but merdy that the 
people should keep out till the Charter 
Became' the law, then you would find 
them guilty on the fifth count only. But 
all those parties who were present at the 
conference, concurred in the resolution 
and address. Now, what is the meaning 
of concurring P The resolution was put 
to the vote, and carried, but there were 
several objecting. However, it was said, 
that there was some understanding about 
the majority binding the minority. Now, 
it was not necessary to say that, as that 
is usual at all meetings. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, lay it down as a proposition of law, 
that everybody Who is at a raeetng, sim- 
pliciter, is bound criminally by what was 
done at that meeting. If, for instance, 
at Mottram Moor 20,000 people assem- 
bkd, of which I am one, and somebody 
puts an absurd resolution ; suppose I 
walk away, am I bound by that resolu- 
tion, although I walk away and don't 
think it necessary to oppose it ? If at 
that meeting we ail propose what we think 
best, and that any proposition is canried, 
then we are bound by that proposition ; 
%nd, it 18 not necessary to say, that the 



majority are bound by the minority. Il 
is not necessary to do that That is thft 
ordinary mode of doing it. If you pro-^ 
pose a thing and carry it, and that I 
don't agree with it, then common sense 
expects that I shall indicate b v some act 
that I do not agree with it. The resolu* 
tion and address were practically carried.. 
A division took place, and that of itself 
implies that the minority was bound bv 
the majority on this occasion . But, this is- 
not left to mere inference, for, according 
to the evidence of Griffip, it was said by 
some one that the minority should be bound 
by the majority. Though I do not like^ 
to call in aid what any defendant said>. 
(a respectable looking man) something 
tiiat amounted to that— was it Harney,, 
or somebody else, who addressed you ?— 
'^ I was against what was done, but still 
I yield to the majority." That must be 
the fair meaning of all acts of that sort 
done at meetings consisting of a limited 
number of persons, assembling to discuss, 
any particubr subject In all cases the mi- 
nority, unless in a strong and forcible man- 
ner they indicate that they oppose or dis- 
sent from the proposition earned, they are. 
bound by it, but nere there was a decided, 
acquiescence on the part of the minority^ 
diat they would be bound by the majority, 
although they carried certain resolutions 
of which they (the minority) did not ap-^ 
prove; That I think b a fair construe-^ 
tion; in point of fact, that the minority 
are to be bound by the majority. I will 
now call your attention to what Cartledge- 
and Griffin represent as having passed at) 
that meeting [r^ds the evidence of- 
Cardedge and Griffin.] Now let us seer 
what the resolution of the delegates is.. 
This is evidendy the resolution, it wa&^ 
circulated widely. 

'< Reioluttoii of tbe delegates.— That whihf 
the Chartist body did not originate the presentt 
cessation firom labour, this conference of dele- 
gat^ from various parti of England, express^ 
their deep sympathy with their constituents, the* 
working men now on strike; and that we 
strongly approve the extension and the continu- 
ance of their present struggle till the People's 
Charter becomes a legislative enactment, and 
decadelbrthwithto issue an address to that effects 
and pledge ourselves, on our return to our re-^ 
spective localities, to give a proper diiectkkiL to^ 
the people's efforts.'' 
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Is thatjOr isitnot^anactofencoarage-l^oubtedlv brings them- within the lets 



MenitO'the peopte dien «vt updn^trihe 
Dees it indicate duit ^^e penoas who 
pftsaed that resokition had entered into an 
agnement itiUi one anatlMr, call it what 
you please, to give eneonraraneBt to a 
ioreiMe strihe, or a strike withottt foreef 
For if it does, I mmt tell yon eleafly ^ 
point of law, it is not the less a €oni^- 
nu»y becaase it was merely the offspring 
of the moment In order to oonstitate a 
eonspiracy, it is not necessary that it 
j^ofud be anything seeret. We read of 
conspimtors in i^do^TvmB., meeting in 
dark and gloomy caves at midnight, and 
flo on ; — ^but, in law, a conspiracy means 
the combining together, if, thai, those 
parties combine together^ to aid and en- 
oonrage others in this forcible strike, they 
are guilty. It seems to me, certainly, 
that that muet be the consCoraction put 

Xn this, and not unreasonably, if you 
pt that view as being the ikir con- 
struction that, all this means to indicate, 
on the part of the con^wenee, their con- 
currence in the act of abstaining from 
labour. If that were so, it would. bring 
^m within that count of the indictment, 
which charges them with encouraging the 
persons oat on strike to abstain from 
labour, but without force. A great deal 
of ^stress has been put on the particukr 
wording of the resolution. 1 don't think 
the fair way b to spin out from particular 
words anything of crinmiality or inno- 
cence, but rather to look at the whole. 
I confess I feel extreme difficulty, wishing 
to do eveiydiinff I can to point out> on 
behalf of those aefendantB, many of whom 
have no other coansel thm the iodividual 
BOW addressing you — - 1 leel the greatest 
difficulty on earth in pointing eot how 
^on can say, that a 'man who concurs 
m a resolution like that must not be 
taken, At ell events, to enconnige the 
people not to work .till the Ghaner he- 
comes the law of Uie land, and thus 
bring them within the indictment. I 
don't think it by eny means so dear, that 
the par^ issuing tne placard meant to 
encourage them to commit any acts of 
violence^ of which they had tnen been 
guilty. That, however, is for you to say. 
If the meaning is, " we issue an address 
to direct you in the present struggle," 
meaning the forcibly compelling >tbe 



mitigated count. The address is voted 
and it most betdcen as a part of the 
whole; and we mnst see wnat is paa- 
mount in the address. The address ia 
printed in the Northern Stmr, which 
comes out at the end of the ^^eek. 
It was circulated at the time, hat. Of 
course, it was circulated at the end of die 
week : — 

" MEETING OF DELEGATES IN (XmS^Jt^ 
ENCE, AT MANCHESTEB. 

« Thii body was driven hj tbe ' tiaonhloni 
tioMt' from the oenaidflniUim oi the pahmte 
Tntttew and thhigi Isr whiih it ms amk- 
iBoaed." 

Now, that is not ovidenee for the do* 
fcndants ; bvt it ahows die tmdi df whmt 
was stated, tha^ they did not come with 
any view relating to this pasolntion, hat 
for a totally difiemnt purpose ^— 

''The a31-abfoihiiig intsntt of the «sfrftn' 
movement was forced on the ttteation of its 
members as afirtt object of conndoratiQau It 
being known that the sitting of this body was ta 
commence on Monday, it was genoaUy under- 
stood and helievedy that they woold take i^ the 
snlyect ; and the dedaion to which thay mi|jbt 
cone aato the eoone of Aetion to be eosHMBded» 
was looked ler by hundrada of thooaanda villi 

ISm confaeaoeeoviBaneed iti aasnsn §m Xte- 
day, at.tvK) p. ii«— - 

I suppose that was at Noblett's houae, 
when Mr. O'Counor went op there at 
one o'clock. 

"and continued, by a4ionmments, till about 
seven on Wednesday evening. Thar deCben* 
tions were, as might be expeeted, moat anzSoos i 
the discnsslona most animated and caiiiest» and 
while some difference of opinion prevailed on the 
coarse to be recommended to the people, one 
soul and pnq^ose seemed to anioiate .thaentfae. 
asawibly as to the aeaesaity of enfipraias^ Igr 
erery means in their tndividaal aad coUeeUm 
power, the ehaerranoe of peace* law« and oedor 
by and aanong the people. Bach member» in 
the tet instance, stated to the eoafeNaoe» aa 
frraaha had means of knowing it,- the state af 
hia own district, and the epiaioa ef hia 
taenia m rseonBaee^to nie aniiEe. 

^ A'geaeril, aayioas, add piotiactod 
aion dien enaned apottthe ^aestiQa eC adeiyting 



people 40 ahstain from lahonr, that un^ftfae^Moniagiesotaillon:''-- 
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I will Dot read it again, as I have read 
it*dreadjr. 

** BTtiy tpeilcer was reitrieted to five minutes, 
and no man allowed to speak twice on the same 
qsestiao. An amendment was proposed, differ- 
ing fiom the resolution in phraseology, but 
having the same purport. Another amendment 
was proposed to the effect that—* The informa- 
tion Uud belbre this conference by the several 
4fel^tes o£ whom it is composed, does not 
vammt this conference in now recommending 
to the people any naiiiNMl strike or holiday, or 
in anyway niiing vp the Chartist name and 
l a aie n e a t with the 'prasent strike for wages, 
ipihaiating-in some -disiriets, and originated, as 
this c fliif aiB i ce believes, by the Anti-corn Law 
Ijeagne; aotaeeiag any means wheceby the.aaid 
atrfke can now 'be made a saeeessful eilbrt for 
ihe.«arrying of ^e Peof^-s Charter; while at 
Hie same time this conference deeply sympatbise 
wiHi their oppressed b iet b te n on strike, and 
admire the spirit of energy and patriotism with 
which the trades of Manchester, and other 
j^laees, have declared for the People's Charter, 
and express their earnest hope, that the energies 
of . those bodies, and aU other bodies of the 
DQQ|ple» will be unceasingly continued with in- 
IsQeaaing ardonr and determination, until the 
enactment of that document be secured/' 

That was the amendmeDt. 

** After nfanoat every member had spoken upon 
the qnestaoa, it was put, and the original reaoln- 
tionr earned by a.lafge maiority. 

'' It is but fiur to state that a considerable 
asaiority of deLsgatea were from the districts 
antnally out aiid taking port in the struggle. 
▲fiar the adoption of tiie above resolntion, the 
fallowing, address was agreed to, nem. con. The 
mover and supporters of the amendment deem- 
ing it both nnneoeaaary and unwise to maintain 
an opipsition, which, from being persisted in 
when saen to be poweiless, might justly have 
lieen considered to-be factious/' g|^ 

Now, here is the address : — 

ADDRESS OF TH£ NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE TO THE CHARTIST PUBLIC. 
*' Brother Chartists,— 31io«e who have steeped 
yon in poverty, and accumulated vast incomes 
liy yonr labour, have turned upon you even in 
yonr ^Ustress, and would plunge you yet lower in 
ihe gnlph of misery. F^iiling to purchase yonr 
aidtbr jthe accomplishment* of their own sordid 
cnids, they hav« effectually pot into force the 
doetdne -tiiat '^man has a Yiji^it to do vriiathe 
likaa ^iHth hie own ;'' and, In-tiie hope of starring 
yon into eompUance^WlCh their wlll,'ther'h«v*e 



< paralysed the hand of labour of the old and th« 
yonag. Yea, fnAmey and old age «» alike in^^ 
strameBts in their hands for eahanemg^the ii^ 
teiaata of their order. Willing still to kbonr for 
a hare i^ttsBce, and watching events peaoefiiUy* 
which might lead to the attainnsent of yonr just 
rights, and thereby rendar.yon. independent of tbo^ 
oppressor's will, yon ware cast upon the wide 
world for support. Thanks— etemi^l thanks ta^ 
the braye and independent Trades of Manches- 
ter ! They saw the evil, and nobly threw their 
comparative comfort into misery's scale. They 
iiave struck, not for wages, but for principle : 
and, regardless of consequences to themeelfves/ 
t^ have taken the fo r eground in yonr ecnse.- 
^ey have declared that they will cease to toil 
tm all labour ahall be jnaOynqaited.; wliieb,-in 
their opinion, cannot be effected till the Chattar • 
become law. Must not their names be handed 
down to posterity as patriots, sacrificing their 
own convenience and comfort for the attainment 
of that of their fellow-men ? Who can witb* 
hold praise from such mea? You have not 
struck — ^you have been atrisken; but lat tha 
stroke recoil upon the tyrants who have .aa 
cruelly arrayed themselves against the interests 
of labour. 

"Brothers, these are not times to hesitBtel 
The com has a golden hue while your visagea 
are pale, but^|e for a change and better timea* 
We are fortiflB in having an accredited exa-^ 
cutive, hearing the confidence of all, at our 
head." 

" They, too, have called upon you. Yon will 
Tcad their addreas : it breathes a bold and manly 
^spirit." 

'* We could not, in times like the present, with- 
hold from them,, yonr servants, our oordial sup- 
port, as in union akme is security to he founds 
.and £mn unanimity alone can suoeess be ex- 
pected. This is not a Toluntary ' holiday/ It 
is the forced ^sti&e' of ill-requited labour against 
the doraimon of all povrerfol eapitaL But an* 
the tyrants have forced the alternative upon yon, 
adopt it — and out of the oppressor's threat let 
freedom spring." 

<' While we have not been the originators of» 
we are yet bold enough to say to those who adopt 
the oppressor's remedy, stick to it rather than.bo» 
come tools for your own destruction ; . and may 
hrwiho hftl a bit to spare, andiWDiild refase.it to 
men atmggling for their riglits, feel the gripe oC 
hunger, and the still more sthiging grief id m 
crying ofl^pring I" 

'' Brother8.^-rIf we are worttiy of yonr oonfi- 
flence, we jnnit prove that we merit your esteenv 
Um us, then, and mark »weU onr gdmonitioii 
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IitBoa€tof3P«DtialLe^ tSam horn <]mm 
who hMst gotidfid jaa into fCfittnee, and who 
would now tortore yon, because yoa do xcnt 
Be not doeeiTed ; for aUlioiigh the difeomftted 
HHiigt liave attempted to rally their acattered 
Ibreea under this new pretext, yet wiU all of 
thdr order in society, of whatever shade in poll- 
ties, join with them in throwing upon you the 
odium which belongs to your oppressors. But, 
heed them not. Our's . is the battle of labour 
against capital— of poverty against property— of 
right against might— of justice against iqjustioe 
«-Haid of knowledge against bigotry and intoler- 
ance. 

'' Thia is a holiday, prodaimed not by nature 
•Mnott unnaturally proclaimed; and may the 
wicked fall into the pit which they have dog. 

" Let union and peace be the watchword. We 
counsel you against waging warfkre against re- 
cognized authority, while we believe the moral 
atrength of an united people to be sufficiently 
powerftil, when well directed, to overcome all the 
physical force that tyranny can summon to its 
aid. The blood of your brothers has been shed 
whOe peacefully agitating for their rights ; and 
the brave delegates of the trades of Manchester 
have been scattered from their place of meeting 
at the point of the bayonet ; y^ilaUl the friends 
of justice ever find a refuge as long as nature's 
canopy stands, and so long as those for whom 
they struggle stand by them. As the people 
sppear to have made the " strike of the League'* 
for a repeal of the Corn-laws, into a stand for 
principle and the Charter, we would implore every 
man loving justice and having a shilling at his com- 
mand to advance it, upon the good understand- 
ing that firee labour will ere long repay the loan. 

" Brothers, the trades have issued a noble ad- 
dress. It breathes a spirit worthy of old laws and 
old English liberties. This, brothers, is the time 
/or courage, prudence, caution, watchfulness and 
resolution. 

** In conclusion, brothers, we woujd, above all 
things, counsel you against the destruction of life 
or property. 

" Remain firm to your principles, which are to 
be found in the document entitled the People's 
Charter. 

^* Men, be wise ! do not commit yourselves or 
your cause. Let all your acts be strictly legal 
and constitutional, and ere long your enemiea 
will discover that labour is in truth the source of 
wealth, and should be the only source of power." 

Immediately after the adoption of the address, 
it was resolved unanimously, " That'tha» thanks 
€i the Conference be given to the Executive, 
for their eneigetic labours on behalf of the 
people." 



And it wiatiMR iMolvid 
this eontecnoa do bow 
Jolcgstiis T"fH^^"*^y 
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That, gentlemen, is the addreis. U that 
were a conect repreaentadoa, ibeie^was a 
perfect concurrence and -acquieacence in 
the address. I thought it nght to read 
the whole of it to you. A great deal of 
it has no bearing upon the subject, boc 
there are certain passages that hare» or 
you may think they htLve, a considexable 
bearing ; such as, *' They have strock^ 
not for wages, but for principle. That ia 
a mere representation of tnis meeting, 
that the strike was for the Charter rather 
than for anything of any other character. 
" We are fortunate in having an accre- 
dited executive, possessing the confidence 
of (he people. You will read this ad- 
dress; it oreathes a bold and manly 
spirit" It is an address generaUy to me^ 
Chaitist body, clearly in s<HDe sense ap* 
proving of the other ; but it may be a 
fair question with you whether it is that 
they mean to express approbation, and 
consequently agree to encourage the 
strike as a forcible strike, or woether^ 
finding that the people had been out, it 
merely means to recommend them not to 
work till the Charter became the law of 
the land. I cannot suggest any inter- 
pretation which does not encourage them 
to stand out till the Charter becomes the 
law of the land, but whether it approves 
of forcing the people oat unlawiuilv, b m 
question which I must leave you to decide. 
.At this meeting there were present foor 
persons, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, of whom it is said that they were 
not delegates, but their being members of 
the Executive Committee did not 



suily incapacitate them from fulfilling^ 
im oflSce or delegates. Bairstow was a 
delegate for difierent places which he 
mentioned. Tt was said that James- 
Leach, though there, was not a delegate, 
but he is one who, by all the evidence, 
cannot be held otherwise than responsi- 
ble for issuing this placard, be its effects 
whatever they may, because the evidence 
is such, if you believe Cartledge, whose 
testimony is so much confirmed hy all 
the other circumstances, that is impMd^ 
ble to doubt what he tells you. iHey- 
wood gave a roll of paper to Carded^ 
who took it to MDouall, who was op 
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VtwtatLefteli'sIioiift. Heiealkdovni 
to be printed* It came back for correc- 
tian» ttid is lent op stain* It is examin- 
ed and corrected, and then Leach and 
other panies came down stairs toffether. 
It is then sent to the nrioter'sy anaafter- 
wurds issued as the placard of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. Just what has been 
said about the meeting may be said about 
the parties calling themselves the Ezecu- 
tive Committee. This placard is seen 
coming from the house of Leach, one of 
the ExBcutife Committee. A copy of it 
is found in his house independent of the 
one at the door, he is associating with the 
writer of the placard ; he is at the meet- 
ing when the resolution is passed approv- 
ing of it, and saying that it ** breatnes a 
noble spirit," and I think it would require 
▼ery string evidence of dissent on his 
part iif order that he might not be im- 
plicated in theconsequences of i^uing it, 
although it only comes from the hands 
of M'Douall. It is not important to 
ramre that other members of the com- 
ifljke were cognizant of it. As to 
IMrUouall it is certain that he was the 
man that wrote it and corrected it, and 
there can be no doubt but that he is 
responsible for it. It is plainly proved 
and there can be no doubt of it. With 
respect to Bairstow and Campbell, they 
were both delegates at the meeting, and 
certainly took part as far as the rest of 
the meeting, and with the rest of the 
meetinff issued an address, in which the^ 
pointed the attention of the public to this 
as a spirited address, breathing a noble 
and manly spirit. It is for you to say 
whether, in your construction of the 
meaning of the conference address, they 
recognise and approve it, when they sav, 
that it ''breathes a bold and manly 
spirit" It is the more to be considered 
the fair construction, as it seems to me, 
when you recollect that at the time 
they voted this address and resolutions, 
thev knew that the printer of this placard 
had been taken up. M'Douall said it 
was not for printing it that Turner was 
taken up, but because he woqjd not 
give up a copy of it. At all events 
uey knew that this was the placard, 
for the prinung of which Turner was 
arrested. This pl^icard they approved 
of, and represented as breathing a bold 
and manly spirit It seems to me that 
jou can rvdly come to any other con- 



I dnnon but thai of identifjring them . ^ 
it — though not, perhaps, with every word 
of it» I will call your attention, now> 
to the whole placard, because it is neces- 
sary to go into detail. — " Rally round 
our sacred cause, and leave the decision 
to the God of jusdce and of battle." — 
I don't hesitate to tell you, that if there 
was nothing more in tnb than that sort 
of expression about the God of justice 
and of battle, although it is' very intem-^ 

Serate language, and very improper, I 
on't think too much reliance ought to 
be placed on that People in excited 
times, as was said by Chief Justice 
Tindal, must not measpre too nicely 
the expressions in their speeches, and 
certainly, though not with the same lati-. 
tude of allowance, you must not measure 
the language in written and printed ad- 
dresses too nicely. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral told you very properly, don*t let the 
flimsy gauze veil of such words a& 
*' peace, law, and order," if tlie whole 
tendency of the document be against, 
peace, law, and order, deceive you. I 
say, just in the same way, if a placard 
has no seriou^mischief in it, and merely 
some exprdS^ which I dare sav the 
writer thougR'Tery sublime, it would be a 
great deal too much to dwell with too much 
minuteness on an expression of that sort, 
in reference to a crime of that magnitude, ' 
which you have now to consider. But 
there are other expressions in this docu- 
ment which do not admit of the same ob- 
servation. I can quite pardon the ex- 
pression — ''Leave the aecisionto the 
God of Justice and of Battle,"— but what 
is the meaning of this, which I marked 
when the placard was sent up to me as 
being, I must say, (he worst part of^ 
this address? " f^nglbhmen, the blood 
of your brothers reddens the streets of 
Preston and Blackburn, and the mur- 
derers thirst for more." That is only 
vulgar and inflammatory; but, now, what, 
do you make of this? "Peace, law 
and order, have prevailed on our side."' 
That struck me as one of the most im- 
portant statements in the placard, because 
it led me to the conclusion that the per- 
sons who prepared and issued it did not 
think it any breach of peace, law and 
order, to- commit the ouUni|;es of which 
they must have been cognizant, and of 
which charity itself could hardly suppose 
that those who drew up this address were 
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not aware— namely, that great tomultaous 
bodies came to mis town, and ibretblj 
compelled persons to desist fxom work. 
I do not say this b the necessary infer- 
ence. I would always make reiy favourable 
allowances for langtiage used in excited 
times. I would put the -most favoarable 
constmcdon upon it It is possible that. 
all they meant was, (rejectinff these words) 
nothing else but calling on uie people oat 
on strike to this efiect — ^'^ Now that you 
ibre out continue out till the Charter be- 
comes the law of the land." If that be so 
it would otAy bring the parties within the 
minor charge — a doubtful charge, and not 
that one accompanied by violence. I have 
pointed out what seemed to me the only 
observations I can make on those three ad- 
dresses, which are matters mainly bear- 
ing on the parties present at the confer- 
ence, and against whom there is no other 
evidence, excepting their being at the 
conference. In this newspaper, not the 
copy I am reading from, but in another, 
there are statements of a.great number 
of outrages alluded to ana read by the 
Attorney-General, — instances of the very 
outbreaks of which evidence has been 
given, and other similsu' ^ones ; and 
also a long article which fl^athes, un- 
doubtedly, a very peaceful spirit I shall 
not trouble you with reading what 
you heard yesterday, about the outrages 
and turn-out in Dewsbury and other 
parts of the neighbourhoods of Manches- 
ter. There is an article which one of the 
defendants wished to have read, and I 
am sure you will give attention to it, 
because one of the defendants mentioned 
it as having found its way into the same 
paper, and should therefore be taken in 
connection with those articles relied on 
*hy the prosecution. This article appeared 
in the third edition of the paper of the 
preceding Saturday, (the 13th of August,) 
and was copied into the paper of this 
Saturday, (the 20th of August,) headed, 
^' Further Progreas." [The Teamed Judg? 
read the whole of tne editorial article, 
which appeared in the third edition of 
the Jforthem Star of the J3th of August, 
and also in the first edition of the 20th. 
We have given it in our report of the 
proceedings of the seventh day, at the 
close of the evidence for the defence; 
Uis.haaded,*' Further ProCTBSs/'l Gen- 
tlenwn, I read the whok of tlwt'becanse 



one of the defendants thongbt it 
Yon see it n plain thatthe sameobteriB^ 
tions wbi^ have been made willi fefer— 
ence to the other documents aho «pj^ 
to that. Does it, or does it not, seem m * 
necessary inference, that it means to en* 
counwe anything -more than that -they 
should reminn out tffl the C ha rt erb e cme 
the law of the land. I do not mean to 
decide, whe&er it has one or the odMr of' 
those meanings. Gentlemen, chat isi die 
documentary evidence as rdating to those 
defendants. That is the evidence lint 
applies to those, the iwenfy-fbnr defeiid- 
ants who have been -proved to'be itt time 
meeting, and against whom no trtlKr 
evidence has *been given* Amongst 
these Mr. O'Goimor is the first defeml- 
ant I am not aware of anytliii^ else 
that affects him, beyond his Mingat-Ast 
meeting. Hie next of the defenfltiita, as 
;I have |;ot them on this list, wno wee 
proved to have been at the meeting, are 
Peter Murray, M*Bonall, James Ijeacfa, 
John Campbell, and Jonathan B^rstovr. 
That may be stated, I think, as betnMa 
which really affects them. They VK 
proved to be members of the Executive 
Committee, and therefore may be taken 
to be the parties who issued that addness^ 
though it would not follow that every one 
is responsible for an address issued m 
their name ; but it will be for you to sajr, 
whether it was not issued with their con- 
currence and approbation. The resolo- 
tion cleariy approves of it, and though 
merely approving is not per se necessa* 
rily identifying yourself with the senti- 
ments, it is impossible not to say, that 
issuing an address approving of a placard 
is pretty much the same thing as issuing 
the placard itself. That is Ute evidence 
against Mr. O'Connor, M'Dooall,Iftacfa, 
Campbell, and Bairstow. Against Bair- 
stow, the young man who made a very 
powerful address to you two or three days 
ago, there is this additiomd circmnstance: 
he said, if the Government did not talce 
up the Executive Committee, in *fort^-> 
eight hours, tliev would not dare to do tt. 
I don't think tbat amounts to much. -It 
fShowed«that he l>elieved that great akrm 
would be excited ; but I don't think it 
implicates him in tlte conspirscy any 
more than if he had sstid notmng of 'the 
sort. The next that I have on my'lssl ' 
asmnottgittbe comyw«t m » th s re ,- so .to 
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call, tbem, is M'Caitixey.. Agamsthim 
liiefe is otk«r etideaoe besides— (I am 
Sony I faaTenotmiite the use t)f ny Uk^s 
bere« but it is dimenlt bet&gso kie out at 
i^t) — ^Against bim there is fvrAer evi- 



Aeoce. He is proTedbydte witness Na> to go inio detdl, for yon .wiU ipro* 



it as a wage question, but using the most 
in flamm atory and vvtlgar language, iTl 
to the qnantity of pronsimis used by 
the Queen, &c. I need not go .into 
this. I d0D*t think it wenld be usefid 



tliioai^I Fiver, to have been at theBridge- 
wat^ ^works and at Eedes in ^ afternocm 
Cfiiie same day, namely, the 1 1th, n^ week 
hefore ihe meeting of we 1 7ih, when he 
dKQ9 addressed the mob — ^'FeUow-slaves, 
this is the beginning of the end ; a strug- 
gle between rampant capital and prostrate 
jabcAir; the struggle is strictly poKtieal, 
and ^1 work shall cease till the Chatter 
becomes the law of the land/' I think he is 
pnyved to. hare been one of the parties who 
took part in the trades meeting, which^ took 
place in Carpenter's Hall on the Idth of 
August, when the chair was taken by 
Alexand^ Hutchinson; but he is ^t 
proved fo have been there on the 16th; 
when the resoluticm was passed. Then, 
as to John Aitken, ^bete is nothing 
against him but being there at the confe- 
lenee, Richard Ottk^, the same. Georee 
JcWb Harney, the same. Richard Pu- 
ling, the same. Wflliam Hill, the same. 
Robert Brook, besides beinr there, has 
against him the fact, that in his possession 
were found those papers, which prove no- 
thing but that he was at the meeting ; md 
he is also poved to have made a most vio^ 
knt speecn at Todmoitlen, after the meet- 
faig, in which he talked of ten thousand 
men and the soldiers. He eeitainly 
seems to have uttered sentiments very in- 
flammatory. There is John Hoyle; 
there is nothing against him except that 
he was there. Norman and Beesley are 
also mentioned. Beesley was apprehend- 
ed with seventeen copies of resAutions 
upon him. After all, having resolutions 
amoont to nothing, except as indicative of 
what is proved by other testimony against 
him. Samuel Parkes, the same. Thomas 
Railton, the same. Robert Ramsden, 
the same. Mooney,''the same, except the 
ridiculous story about the double-bar- 
relled guns ;'-»matmay be left entirely out 
of the question. John Le^eh, of ll^de. 
Against him there is the fact not only 
Qui be. was at one of die meeting of the 
delegates, but, yoQ will recollect, that in 
the eariy evidence, he was proved to have^ 

been a( meeliitgs wilboat end, at Hyde ktaks it ^kereyaa eaa taaA%H year 
and otlMT -phoesj b egi n ning hy treatiqg vM, not tdisve mt." *!{• pfopoied fhH 



bably recollect- the style of ihis speeches^ 
He began by making speeches on the 
wage qncstiofi, and took part for that 
against the Charter. About .a veek 
alter the lnm-«nt eoounenced he went, to 
Hyde and Stockport, and in the latter 
place headed a mob up to the work- 
oouae to get the prisoners released. There 
is no other evidence agiiinst him. Then, 
as to David Morrison. There is agfunst 
him the evidence of Mr. Nasmyth as to 
what took place at Ecdes; and Fryer 
also mentioned him as having been pre- 
sent at the meeting, and telling the woik- 
men that they diought they were well oft, 
but' they would soon find they were not. 
Against John Anran there was noAing 
but his being present James Skeving- 
ton, the same. Christopher Doyle, be* 
sides being present, is proved to have 
been one of the speakers at Stockport -He 
was also at a meeting at Noblett's house. 
He was proved tobe at a meeting at Stock* 
port by the witness Moore, and at ano* 
tfaer meeting in Stockport by the witness 
Crompton. Crompton said — " I took 
notes of what Dovle said. He said : — 



and £dlow*w»ylBHieii, we aie not 
met heie this merafing for any party ol^aet, bat 
for a national ob]ect,*-an oljeet upon wkldi 
depends yonr slavery or freedom. *He then 
went on with a great deal df abnee of the 
government (I have not the particulars,) and 
then said: perhaps you will want to know 
from me how to get the Charter. Ton most 
work no more till it beoomes the law of the 
land; and yon that have money in the banks 
and other places, must foteh it out, and stop the 
si^plies of the gOTemnent. Then yon w31 
make them glad to give yon anything yon 
may waatL Yea will, perhapi, waat to kaaw 
hew yea an to. get meat. LecdKinaaifdaMdfiia 
the Home of Leeds ihetilhflrdss:, if hearaated 
jDodhe laoiild tidceit where ha eoold fiadit; 
aaw-yoor tymaaical aaastacs will have ao eib- 
Jeetisn to year domg ^i^iat Lord KiaaaM sbd 
he i»ald ^. I ttfl yen, ttjw waat food, 
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time shouia be bo more work tin tbe Chiller 
beeeme the kw of tlM lead. Thai letohitkm 
free pat to the meetiBg by tbe dialnoan, tad 
there wis a tmanimoiu ihow of liands in livoiir 
of it. After the reaolatioa wu adopted, Doyle 
said,' " I lee yoa aie all ChartiiU, and there's a 
taeetiBg of Chaititt delegates to day at Man- 
dieater, and yon mnel eleet a perMm to go 
there." * He tiien proposed that Mr. Joseph 
Taylor, the chairman, should be elected. There 
was a show of hands, and he was elected a dele* 
gate to go to Mandiester. After he was elected 
Taylor said he felt proud that they had elected 
him n their representatlTe.* "I tell yon," said 
he, " that yon must stick firm one to another, 
and work no more till the Charter becomes the 
law of the land. I will go to Manchester, and 
represent yon t|iere." 

Now, gentlemen, that is the last, note 
these names down. They are tbe first 
twenty-four. Th^e are other names to 
'which I can speak afterwards-— the 
trades' delegates. Now the question 
18 whether the evidence satisfies you 
that tbe^ are guilty upon either, or 
upon which, of the charges in this indict- 
ment? Does it satisfy you that they 
either conspired to cause this forcible 
turn-out and violence, so as to make the 
Charter become the law of the land, or, 
if you adopt that construction, that, there 
being violence in existence, they conspired 
to aid and encourage the parties in 
carrying out that violence ? or you 
may say that, as to all and some of 
them, there is not necessarilv such a 
#^ construction to be deduced irom their 
^ acts and documents ; that all they meant 
was to encourage the parties who were 
actually out, whether right or wrong, to 
remain out till the Charter became the 
law of the land. That would bring them 
within the minor charge — the charge 
contained in the fifth count of the in- 
dictment. If yon think they are not 
guilty, even of this, then you will acquit 
them ; but I confess there is a difficulty 
to me to suggest such a construction to 
you ; but it is what you have a faur right 
to do. You will consider it, and it is 
the duty of jurors in considering acts, 
wHere there is not a fair warrant to force 
your conscience to say something — if 
you do not see your way as clear as day- 
light-— if 'the matter bears a double con- 
struction, — it is your duty to give it that 



conitmction wUch is most bswaxMrn 1o 
the prisoners. If the fidr confllnictioii is, 
that they meant to encourage notUm^ 
more tlutn remaining out till the Cluster 
became the law of the land, then fiadl 
them ffuil^ of the minor chwge; but li 
you find, looking, as I have done with 
considerable anxiety — looking ralhec 
with the ingenuity of a practised mind 
than that of an ordinary man, that that 
acts are capable of the oUier constroctiooj 
and that you have no doubt as to their 
aiding and encour^nff a forcible torn* 
out, then you will find them guilty of 
the larger charge in the indictment. If 
you have a fair doubt you will give them 
the benefit of that doubt, and act ac« 
cordingly. Gentlemen, I will not take 
your verdict now. I wiU do as Liord 
(;Uef Justice Tindal did. You will de- 
cioe there, and when yon do a#let me 
know. I do not want you to give me 
your verdict now, but to let me know 
that you have decided. 

One of the jurors asked for the connts 
of the indictment. # 

The JUDGE :— Here is an abstract 
of the connts. The fifth count is wbsa I 
call the minor count. The two last 
counts are entirely cone, and the four 
first you will see, suostantially, are tbe 
same thing. Theyr chaive the defend- 
ants with encouraging violence to obtain 
the Charter. The fifth count charges 
them 4vith encoun^zing them to keep out 
without violence, &r the obtainment of 
the Charter. 

A JUROR :— My Lord, we will not be 
able to come to a decision, without some 
consideration. 

Mr.«BARON ROLFE handed ihe 
jury an abstract of the counts of the in- 
dictment. 

The jury reared. 

In a few minutes the foreman re- 
turned and asked his Lordship a question 
in a low tone of voi<^. 

The JUDGE: — It would not be 
proper that anything like a private con- 
versation should pass, between ns. 

The FOREMAN:— I will only tro»-- 
ble you to tell me whether we can find 
them guilty of conspiracy with violence^ 
or without it ? 

The JUDGE:- Yes. 

The ATTORNB Y-OENESAL : r- 
Violence incl tides iiltimidatioil, my Lord. 
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The JUDGE:— O^ thej und^tand 

Aat. 

The jury having deliberated for about 
an hour, returned to Court, and signified 
that they came to a decision ogk the evi* 
dence respecting the tvrenty-four de- 
fendants wnose names were submitted to 
them. 

The JUDGE:— I wiU now submit 
to you the evidence as i^ainst Bernard 
M'fcartney, John Leach, George Cande- 
let, Frederick Augustus Taylor, David 
Blorrison, WiDiara Woodrufie, and Al- 
liert Woolfenden. I put these together 
because they were present at the trades* 
clelegates meetings in Manchester. 
IVI'Cartney, John lieach. and Morrison 
vere in the other meeting also. I will 
£rst read the evidence with regard to 
that which applies to all of them in com- 
mon. It is clear from the evidence of John 
Hanley, who, in August last was reporter 
to the Guardian, that these defendants 
.were at Uie meeting of trades delegates on 
ilxei|5th of August. With regard to one 
of them (Candelet) he (the witness) cer- 
tainly was too hasty, to put it no higher 
tlian that, as to the meaning of what was 
said; for really what Candelet did say 
.did not at aU necessarily and fairly bear 
that meaning. [His Lordship then read 
the evidence of John Hanley.] Candelet, 
Taylor, Woodruffe and Woolfenden, were 
iboth at the meetip^ of trades delegates 
and meetings of we turn-outs* [His 
Lordship read the evidence of William 
Clayton and Joseph Little.] Candelet 
-seems to have been present at all the 
meetings at Hyde, and to have, at every 
meeting, advised ihe people to remain out 
till the Charter bec^e the law of th^ 
land. The evidence against Taylor is 
Uiat he was at that meeting at Carpenters* 
Hall, where he certainly moved, or s|^ 
conded one oi the resolutions. John Ro- 
binson Scott says Taylor was at a meet- 
ing at Roy ton on the 13th of August. 
Holaddressed the meeting first about the 

fovemment in a very savage manner, and 
e damned die Tillainous system. He 
said, " If I was the principal in this un- 
dertakmg I would never rest till I was at 
the top of the tree, and would^ scale the 
ivalls of that damned infernal place be- 
fore this day six weeks." . The meeting 
^adjourned till the Monday following when 
-they again assembled athalf-past six in the 



mornipg. Taylor was sent as a delegate 
to Manchester. On the 1 6th there was 
another meeting a Royton, and there Is 
evidence of Taylor*s speech on that oc* 
casion : — 

** Ladies and geatleiDen, we liave amved at 
one of the most important tabjeets ever brought 
out to the public. There was s resolution paned 
in Manchester, on Monday last, fomthe Chaiter 
to become the hiw of the land ; and no doubt 
but somet^g serious will take place before long. 
He understood that the magistrates were sittiog 
all day at the New Bailey Court House (Sal. 
ford) ; and, about ibur o'clock in the afternoon, 
Mr. Beswick, one of the Manchester police, and a 
magistrate, entered the room (Carpenters' Hall), 
and told us our Meeting was illegal, on account 
of the out-door pressure ; and our chairman re- 
fused to break up the meeting. They instantly 
left the room ; they allowed us ten minutes to 
disperse, and no decision was come to at that 
time ; for, first — one nibbledt then another, but 
none would take hold. But I fearlessly tell you, 
that I took hold of the grand question, to stand 
for the Charter, which met with loud applause. 
We had then only five minutes to disperse, and 
we have a considerable portion of the work to be 
done to-day ; and I consider that you have no 
time to lose ; there is a considerable portion of 
the work to be done to-day, and if you wish tp 
have a liand in Jfei s undertaking, you must say 
something this iRming ; you have not a mo- 
ment to lose ; for the men must use the sword, 
and the women will know where to direct them. 
As BOOD' as the delegate from Birmingham had 
got the deciuon, away he runs to the train. to 
take the news, and, doubtless, they would come 
forward in thousands to join our ranks, and be- 
fore this day week there will not be one trade at 
work ; but I fearlessly tell you that I was the 
man that grappled the Charter at Manchester 
yesterday, and I would like to witness a bloody 
revolutioui or resolution, I know not which.'' 

Whatever it was I should like to take it as 
' a bloodless ' resolution, as, probably, no 
one would really talk about a bloody revo- 
lutic>n. With regard to Woodrufie, the 
evidence against him is, that he was 
chairman of a meeting held in July, at 
Ashton, where a person advised — 

'< The cotton lords, particularly the Messrs* 
Reyners, to keep within the precincts of their 
own palaces, as dark nights were coning on^and 
the red&oning day was at hand." 
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He was also at a meeting on tbe \20k of 
AugQ«tj in Charles^town^ John Alex- 
ander Stuart was in tlie Chair. From 
sixty to eighty people were present 
Woodroffe said, he had a resolution to 
propose, to the effect, that it would faci- 
ntate the advance of the wages of opera- 
-dves, if all lahour should cease till that 
advance w^e obtained. On the 14th he 
was at a meeting on Thacker*S'^oand. 
He was also at a meeting in^tamford- 
street on the 13tk of Angnst [His 
•Lordship tlwo read the aceoum of this 
meecing and pnieeisioD,- from the evi- 
dence of the witness Jowpfa Haig^. 1 I 
do not see nudi in that account of the 
procession. Now, aecoidhig to my notes, 
that is all the evidence against Wood- 
rofie, except that he was one of the del^ 
gates at Manchester. I think in these 
meetings there is very little. There is, 
however, this circumstance, that he is oiSe 
of the trades' delegates at Manchester. 
Whatever conclusion you may come to 
respecting the Chartist delegate meeting, 
certainly the evidence has altogether 
failed to shew that the Trades' Delegates 
were a combination or conspiracy for the 
same ptn^pose. Woolfenden is spoken to 
by Henry Brierly as having been at a 
camp meeting in Glossop, where be began 
to lecture. — * He hoped the people would 
-obtain theChaoter, bnt h^eansd it wonid 
•not be obtained for sometime.' I don't 
think that makes mudi. Many are desi- 
rous of speaking on such occasions, and 
to a person who has a natural fluency, 
whicn enables him to make a great out- 
pouring of words, it may be very gratify- 
ing, though it may be very irksome to 
those that hear hun. I don't think vop 
can infer much from anything be saiS at 
that meeting. You can gather little from 
it that looks like combination or conspi- 
racy. He liked to get the Charter, hut 
he was nnfch afraid it would he a long 
thne before it was obtained. Woolfenden 
is also spoken to by the witness James 
Buckley. That is the man on wiiose- 
testimony then^ has been some sort of 
suspicion. He said there was a meeting, 
on the 12fh of Augnst, at the Haigh. 
Woolfenden spdce much agaitist shop- 
keeperiQ and cotton- masters, and the 
Government. He nias proved to have been 
at some other laeeclngs, but I do not 



think he took any prominent pail 
Against him the nuiin evidence is, ilul 
he was one of the parties attending ths 
tides' delegates meeting at Manchester. 
The speeches which he made at the meel- 
ings whieh he attended, seem to me ta 
be characterized by great ignorance: a 
sort of self-sufficiency and conceit, ntber 
than anything tending to intimate anT 
previous combination, or conspiracy, sasa 
as that charged in this indictment, Nov-> 
gentlemen, that is the evidence i^aiiut 
Siese four pSirties; who were attending 
Tarious meetings, and two of them, Tay* 
lor aod Caadelet, moving and seconding 
resolutions at the trades' delegates meal- 
ing. It is now for you to consider the 
evidence afiecting them. 

The ATTORNEY -GENERAIi^:— 
Has your Lordsh^ mentioned the name 
of Cooper ? 

The JUDGE :— Yes ; he is in the 
list. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :--W^ 
not hear the pame. 

Tlie JUDGE :*- He is one of the 
twenty-four. 

A JUROR:-- Must we now decide 
upon the evidence as to these four ? 

The JUDGE :— Yes, I think you had 
better.--^-^ir you think yon can carry in 
your minds the substuice of the evi* 
dence as to any more of them we wiB 
tell you. 

A JUROR: — My Lord, tbeie aie 
three or four of us who have taken note% 
and I think we will have no difficulrj in 
giving a conscientious verdict. 

The JUDGE :— Then there axe two 
or three more yuu may dispose of withont 
difficulty. I will'*now read the list of 
those that remain, (I believe twen^- 
^ur of them) af{ainst some of whom joa 
will find there is no evidence at all. 

The AITORNEY- GENERAL:— 
Any susgestion from your Lcvdship 
would induce me at once to consentgjto a 
verdict. 

The JUDGE :^David Ross; there is 
nothing against hiau Now, yon may 
strike him out as not guilty. James 
Taylor : That may be struck out Joaegb 
Clarke was not at ail mentioned. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN .—He weat 
to Turner's. 

The JUDGE :--It was a man named 
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Clarie. Tt may be the defendant or 
^not. JoBn Massey ; be is not men- 
tioned. Thomas Browne Smith, Thomas 
Fiazer^ Jameir Rasmithj James Chippen- 
dale, and John Lomax, have never been 
xttentioned. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN :— No. 

The JUDGE:— Robert Lees; tl^ere 
is a man named " General I^es."' 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— 
Leea is- proved> by more than one wit- 
nessy to be known as '* General Lees." 

The JUDGE:— Yon are right in 
pointing attendon to that, for I have 
omtUed a note of it. In stating the case 
pro and con, I wenld be glad to be 
reminded of any ^ucb omission. Now, 
gentlemen, I will call yoor attention to 
one case which stands by itself; it is 
that of Scholefield. Mr. O'Connor, 
who, for the purpose of the present 
argument I will consider to be one of 
the conspirators, goes to ScholefielcTs 
house. That is nothing at all; the 
whole evidence is, that Mr. O'Connor 
went there unexpectedly. In the after- 
noon Scholefiela goes with a message 
from him to Carpenter's HiEdl. I shall 
not go fbto detail about Hunt's monu- 
ment, it must be quite fresh in your 
memory. There was to be a procession 
and meeting in commemoration of Henry 
Hunt, and Scholefield, in the most sen- 
sible and rational way, did issue placards 
to stop the procession and meeting. Mr. 
0*Connor went to Noblett's on tlie Tues- 
day afternoon, and having gone there he 
found he was followed by an immense 
concourse of people. He consequently 
keeps within, and, in doing so, exercises 
a souM discretion. He sends Scholefield 
to the tea party held in Carpenters' 
Hall in the evening: He goes there and 
makes a sort of speech. He said, ** Yoor 
day is coming, and when it comes it will 
come with a vengeance."' He told them 
to enjoy themselves, and remember wliat 
passed sixteen years ago, and that after 
sorrow comes pleasure^ He said he 
was leaving the meeting^^o go and see 
Mr. O'Connor. He then goes back. A' 
meeting takes place in the chapel that 
night. Hiere is no doubt of that I 
cannot think but the probable explana- 
tion is that this meeting was held to pre- 
vent any gathering. It does not snow 
that there was any conspiracy. I do not 



Ithink there was anything wonderful iii 
it, they having assembled according to 
arrangements which had taken place long 
before. Nor is it strange that Scholefiela 
should be there in the evening. It cer- 
tainly seems from the evidence that Scho- 
lefield might be there. Younf]^ Schole- 
field said in his cross-examination thkt 
Mr. O^Connor went to the chapel, and 
that his father went to Carpenter's Halt 
When he returned he went into the sur- 
gery and remained with witness till ten 
o'clock,. when he (witness) went to bed. 
He does not say that his father did not 
go into the chapel after that He did not 
see the executive placard. The evidence 
amounts to no more than this, that Scho- 
lefield might have gone in there after ten 
o'clock that night. Now, the next day a 
meeting is held in 'the chapel, and you 
are to decide whether that should lead to 
the conclusion that he approved of what 
passed at that meeting. He, certainly^ 
cannot get over the fact that be lent them 
his chapel. He knew they were coming 
for a purpose which he thought to be a 
lawful purpose, and accordingly he lends 
them the use of his chapel. He lends 
them a table. He passes in and out once 
or twice during the day. This probably 
is not conclusive evidence under the cir>> 
cumstances, perhaps not evidence at 
all, to connect him with anything that 
may have taken place at that meeting. 
In my mind, it is extremely weak evi- 
dence ; at the same time, you^may come 
to a difierent conclusion. The crime 
charged, is combination or conspiracy to 
upset the presept order oi things, either 
by violence or without it* Is the evi- 
dence sufficient to hx such a chai^ upon 
this defendant because some of the con- 
spirators may come to Manchester-— 
though with no such object — and borrow 
his chapel, where they are likelv to be 
out of the way P I do not see that, be- 
yond that, there is the least intention of 
secrecy ;. it appears to be quite out of the 
scope of their object, except so far aa was 
necessafy to prevent tumult.. But then 
he states that Turner was apprehended. 
He came in knowing that the Executive 
committee were there,, and teUs this. 
Then, gentlemen, leaving out this great 
list that waa struck out, all the rest are 
parties as to whom this general observa- 
tion will apply ; that, if you convict them. 
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it muBt be solely upon tbe ground of the 
criminal acts in wnich the parties were 
engaged. A participation in those acts 
is certainly not at all conclusive proof of 
uny participation in the previous conspi- 
Tacy. Indeed the more ignorant, vulgar, 
Bnd outrageous parties are, and the 
coarser Iheir speecnes and conduct, to my 
mind, I must own, the less probable it is 
that they are carrying out any direct or 
indirect plot in which they were more or 
less participating. That, however, is a 
matter for you to decide. The next de- 
fendant to whom I shall direct your at- 
tention, is Thomas Mahon. The 'first 
witness that speaks to him is Brierly. 
[His Lordship then read the evidence of 
Brierly, and remarked that the same evi- 
dence would apply to Stephenson, Fen- 
ton, Crossley, and Durham.] All those 
meetings on the Haigh, are Stalybridge 
meetings, 'and all these parties attended 
them ; some more, and sQme less. They 
^ere all encouraging the strike for wages, 
and it is for , you to say whether you be- 
lieve, from their conduct, that they were 
engaged in any such conspinuT as that 
charged in this indictment. Ihe next 
witness who speaks to these is Buckley, 
to whom I have already adverted. He 
speaks of meetings at Hyde, where Cross- 
ley, Fenton, ana Durham were. They 
addressed them on the wage question. 
Some of the people were for the wage 
-question, and some for the Charter. 
Then there is evidence given by Jamie- 
8on, about the granting of licenses to 
parties to carry on their work. Stephen- 
'son, Fenton and Durham were proved 
to be in the room where the licenses were 
given. That proves their {)articipation 
m those acts. I believe that is, suDstan- 
tially, all the evidence relating to those 
'persons. Fenton and Durham sat. at the 
Mosley Antts^ Stalybridge, wheic licen- 
ses were granted to the people to carry 
on a portion of their works. Aitkin was 
one of those who attended at that early 
meeting where they spoke of ** the dark 
nights coming on." 

The ATTQRNEY-GENERAL : — 
Your Lordship was* asking about Lees : 
the w^itness Maiden speaks to Lees. 
' The JUDGE : -With regard to Chal- 
lenger there is evidence that he and Ait- 
Un went over to Preston. Samuel Ban- 



nister, high constable of Pkeslon, lavs 
thl^ attended a meeting in Preston on the 
evening of the 12tfa of AugusL A reso- 
lution was passed that the people of Prei* 
ton would not go to work till the Charter 
became the law of the land. Challenger 
said the cotton lords of Preston were 
the greatest tyrants in the country, 
and Aitkin sud, he had saffered 
in the cause of the people, and had , 
already been imprisoned, nut would do 
anything more he could to assist them. 
I don't know, gentlemen, that there u 
anything more materiaL That is the 
substance of their evidence. The evi- 
dence against Lees is that of Matthew 
Maiden, the constable of Ashton. Lees 
was heading up a cnMvd to Barrow's new 
buildings, on the 18th of August, .and 
desii'ed the bricklayers to desist from 
work. There is no doubt that Lees was 
taking an active part in a riot on the 1 8th 
of August. 

Sir GREGORY LE WIN :— Samnd 
Turner is another, tk^ Lord, who speaks 
to lices. 

The JUDGE : — I can assure you it is 
a very difficult matter, by any arrange- 
ment, to get regularly through lathing so 
complicated as this. I will put a query 
under the name of Robert Lees, as there 
may be a question whether he is the same 
person here spoken of. [Reads Turner's 
evidence.] Lees has been guilty of venr 
criminal acts ; but, at the same time, it 
is for you to say, whether they are such 
acts as can conduct you to tiie belief that 
they were the result of a conspiracy. It 
is one thing to be participating in a riot, 
and another to be partidpating in s 
combination to cause a riot I^nnot 
say whether it may not strike another in 
a different light. Circumstances that 
strike some as affording very little evi- 
dence, strike others as aflbrding very 
strong evidence. I now come to John 
Lewis, Thomas Storah, Patrick Murphy 
Brophy, and William ,Booth. xhe 
evidence against Lewis is that of Joe 
Cooper. [See Read's evidence.] Bro* 
phy attended «6ome of the early meet- 
ings, but he does not appear to have taken 
a very active part in them. He attended 
some meetings at Ashton and Staly- 
bridge, but it does not appear that he 
used any violent language. He en- 
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courages teetotalisiiiy and seems rather a 
peaceful man. He attended a meeting in 
Carpenters* Hall, and, on the morning 
of tbo 11 thy was at a meeting in Granbv- 
row-fields. He certainly did not take 
a very active part in those proceedings. 
Thomas Storah attended some of uie 
early meetings. He is spoken to by the 
first witness. He is spoken to by Brierly 
as having attended meetings at Ashton 
and Stalyoridge, where some of the work- 
people assembled for the purpose of get- 
ting their wages raised. He does not 
seem to have taken any very active part 
in the movement. Whether he was en- 
gaged in any conspiracy, it is for you to 
say. Then, there is Booth and Pilling. 
Booth is spoken to by the witness Little. 
Sir GREGORY LEWIN : — Little, 
Buckley, and. Rhodes, my Lord. 

The JUDGE:— Little, speaking of 
the meeting of tbe 12th of August, says. 
Leach, Booth, and Candelet were there. 
Leach made one of his speeches. Booth 
spoke next in nearly the same strain, — 
O, but then I must tell you what the 
same strain is, — Samuel Sidebottom, an 
auctioneer at Hyde, proposed that the 
people should go to the masters and ask 
tor the wages of 1840. Booth spoke in 
nearly the same strain, but the witness did 
not take down his words. ' A meeting was 
held in the Market-place at Hyde on the 
1 5th, M uirhouse was in the chair. Leach 
spoke at great length. He began to say 
what large expenses the Queen had put 
the country to, and a sreat deal of vulgar 
language about her drinking so much 
wine. But, gentlemen, I must tell you. 



of Hyde blackguiirded them for having 
anything to do with it. Booth is also 
spoken of by Thomas Rhodes, who 
represents him as speaking at one of those 
meetings about the expenses of the Royal 
household. This confirms the other 
witness. That is the evidence against 
Booth. Now, there is one defendant 
whom I accidentally omitted. It is 
that man (Pillingj who gave us that 
melancholy tale yesterday. He is re- 
presented as speaking very strongly at 
tbe Stockport meeting, and at several 
other places. The witness Oliver speaks 
to him and Challenger. He said they 
encouraged the people to remain out 
till they obtained a fair day's wages for a 
fair day's work, and until the Charter 
became the law of the land. Pilling is 
also spoken to by Turner. With regard 
to Pilling, it seems to mc that the gene- 
ral tendency of his addresses, as described 
by the witnesses, was very much in con- 
formity with what you heard yesterday 
from himself ; consisting more in describ- 
ing the masters as hard-hearted towards 
the work-people, and that they should get 
more wages, rather than forming part of 
any conspiracy. I will make no apology 
for omitting to read the evidence respect- 
ing him. I think there is no reason to 
go over, it again. You have now the 
case of all. Scholefield's case stands by 
itself. Other defendants have attended 
those meetings, and taken more or less 
an active part in them. Then there are 
the defendants who acted as delegates at 
Manchester ; and then all those defend- 
ants whose names are not struck out, and 



using that language, because the more 
vulgat and coarse his language is the 
less probability is there — though guilty 
of acts of sedition and excitement — the 
less probability is there of his being 
guilty of anything that would amount to 
an arrangement for the purpose of carry- 
ing out wose ulterior designs. Buckley 
speaks to a meeting on the 17th of August. 
Booth was there and advised the meeting 
to draw their money out of the clubs and 
banks. There was a meeting on the 
Haigh on the 13th of August, at which 
Booth was. Crossley, Durham, and 
Fenton were there. Stephenson and 
Crossley wanted to give up having any 



that you must not convict him for merely who appear to. have, attended those vari- 



ous meetings, and spoke with more or 
less violence at them ; some being for 
political, and some for other objects. 
Now, does the evidence .as to all, or any 
of them, satisfy you that*tbey were par* 
ties to some general conspiracy to eifect 
certain objects ? If it does, then by 
no means hesitate, or shrink for a mo- 
ment from declaring all of them guilty. 
But if you think it can fairly be explained 
in any other way, and that you have no 
reason to suppose -ifaat the defendants 
were parties to any general combination, 
then it will be your duty to find them 
not guilty. Bearing in mind that, if 
you acquit them of conspiracy^ you by 
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ibing to do with the Charter. The people I no means acquit them of punishment; 
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for by the testimonv here, which is not 
answered 9 some oi the defendants are 
certainly guilty of outrageous and scan- 
dalous violence. But that is not the 
question here now, but whether they are 
guilty of the offence of combining to 
effect tf certain object. If you think 
they are, d^en find them guilty ; but if 
that charge is not, to your mind,, made 
out by reasonable proof, then return a 
verdict of not guilty. 

Sir GREGORY LEWIN:— I beUeve 
the jury has not the name of Chippen- 
dale. 

The JUDGE :— Yes, they have. 

About six o'clock his Lordship finally 
concluded, when the Jury a second time 
retired. After an absence from court of 
about half an hour, they returned into 
court, and returned their verdict. 

The following is a list of the prisoners, 
together with the verdict pronounced on 
each : — 

Aitkin, William, ' GKiilty on (he 5th count.' 

Arthur, James, {alUu M'Arthor), ' Guilty on 
the 4th count.' 

Amn, John, ' Guilty on the 5ih count.' 

Baintow, Jonmthan, ' Guilty on the 4th 
count.' , 

Brooke, Robert, ' Guilty on the 4ih count.' 

Beesley, '^^^Uiam, ' Guilty on the 5th count.' 

Brophy, Patrick, * Not Guilty.' 

Booth, William, * Not GuUty.' 

Campbell, John, ' Guilty on the 4th count.' 

Cooper, Thomas, * Guilty on the 4th count.' 

Clarke, Joseph, ' Not Guilty.' 

Chippendale, James, ' Not Guilty.' 

Challenger, Alexander or Sandy, ' Guilty on 
the 5th count.! 

Candelet, George, ' Guilty on the 4th count.' 

Crossley, John, ' Not Guilty.' 
' Durham, John, ' Guilty on the 4th count.' 

Boyle, Christopher, ' Guilty on the 4th count.' 

Fletcher, John, ' Not Guilty.' 

Fraser, Thomas, ' Not Guilty.' 

Fenton, James, * Chiilty on the 4th count.' 

Grasby, James, ' Not Guilty.' 

Harney, George Julian, ' Gkdlty on the 5th 
count.' 

Hill, William, ' GuQty on tiie 5th count.' 



JEIoyle, John, ' Guilty on the 5th count.' 

Leach, James, * Guilty on the 4th count' 

Lomax, John, ' Not Guilty.' 

Leach, John, ' Guilty on the 4th eoimt.' 

Lees, Robert, ' Not Guilty.' 

Lewis, John, * Not Guilty.' 

M'DouaU, Peter Muiray, < GuUty on the 4th 

count.' 
McCartney, Bernard, ' Guflty on the 4th eomt' 
Massey, John, * Not Guilty.' 
Mahon, Thomas, ' Not Guilty.' 
Mooney, James, * Guilty on the 4th cosnt.' 
Morrison, David, ' Guilty on the 4th oonnt.' 
Norman, John, ' Guilty on the 5th ooqbL' 
O'Connor, Feargus, * Guilty on the 5th count.' 
Otley, Richard, * Guilty on the 5th coont.' 
Parkes, Samuel, ' Guilty on the 5th count.' 
Pilling, Richard; < Not Guilty.' 
Ross, David, ' Not GuUty.' 
Raflton, Thomas, ' Guilty on the 5th count.' 
Ramsden, Robert, < Guilty on the 5th ooont.' 
Scholefield, James, ' Not Guilty.' 
Smith, Thomas Browne,' NotGuilfty.' 
Skevington, James, * Guilty ontheSthcoant.' 
Stephenson, William, * Not GuUly.' 
Storah, Thomas, < Not Guilty/ 
Taylor, Frederick Augustus, ' Guilty on the 

4th count 
Taylor, James, ' Not Guilty.' 
Woolfenden, Al)^, < Not GuOty.' 
Woodruffe, William, * Guilty on the 5tb ooont' 
The following defendants bad been 

previously acquitted by consent : — 
John Allinson, James CarUedge, George 

Johnson, Thomas Pitt, WiUiam Scholefield, 

John Thornton, and John Wilde. 

The JUDGE presumed the jury meant 
to say that those guilty on the fifth count 
would be g^ty on the fifth count only, 
and that those guilty on the fourth would 
be guilty on the fifth also. 

The Foreman replied in the affirmatire. 

Mr. SERGEANT MURPHY thanked 
the jury for the patient attention (iiey had 
paid to the case. 

The jury were then discharged, and 
the Court (at seven o'clock) adjourned. 
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BROTHER CONSPIRATORS FOR POLITICAL FREEDOM. 

T^s present number concludes a verbatim report of the trial of myself and fifty- 
* eight others, at Lancaster, upon the several charges set forth in the indictment. I 
had reason to expect that the whole could be brought into four numbers, but my 
anxiety that nothing should be concealed upon which the verdict was returned, pre- 
cluded the possibility of curtailing the work by a single sentence. As it is my in- 
tention to complete the publication as formerly promised, with notes upon the evi- 
. dence, and a commentary upon those causes which led to results which might have - 
€ost myself and my friends our lives, and which all but cost us our liberty, I shall 
abstain from entering at present upon any view of that subject 

Iti next week's number (with which will be presented a very splendid like- 
nesr of Baron Rolfe ; a man whose honour, talent, and impartiality I shall re- 
verence and esteem as long as life remains), I propose to submit my com- 
ments upon the evidence, and also* upon the ^uses which led to the outbreak. 
For the work in question I can only say, that for faithfulness it could not 
be surpassed, and, having heard all, I can conscientiously declare, that I did not be- 
lieve it possible for one man to perform such a task. This transacdon, besides the 
mental annoyance to which it has subjected me, has put me to an expence of 
between £300 and £500 so that my present prosecutors have rigidly acted ^K.. 
upon the politic advice of their predecessor. Lord Melbourne, who recommended the ' 

Staffordshire magistrates, to " ruin ike CharHsts with expmces," 

The declaration of many of the judges of the land, and also of Sir W. FoUett, 
Solicitor-General, has armed me with so strong a case against the real offenders, 
that if justice* is to be had for those who illegally suffered with me, it shall be had, 
even though I should in truth be '* ruined with expence.'* The matter, I am re- 
solved, shall not rest here. I feel that we have been sorely aggrieved ; and, while 
vengeance is no part of my character, I will aUow no means p remain untried, by 
which justice may be had. 

The country, notwithstanding the numerous publications and assertions relative ta 
the late disturbances, is still whoUy ignorant of the depth of the conspiracy, the mode by 
which it was to be worked, and the results which were anticipated from it. None, how- 
ever, save the willing blind, shall longer remain ignorant The country narrowly 
escaped a bloody civil war, and those who interposed and stopped it narrowly 
escaped an ignominious death ; however, to the latest hour of my existence, I shall 
rejoice at being mixed up, even as a conspirator, in an affair which has compelled 
the enemies of Englishmen to bear testimony to their magnanimity and patriotism, 
and which furnished a practical illustration of the regard in 'which the oppressed, 
.in the hour of excitement and destitution, hold the lives and properties of their 
oppressors. Yes, my friends, as a conspirator, " guilty of something little short of 
' high treason," I most devoutly thank my God, that, in your hunger, you stole not ; 
in your anger, you injured not ; in your lorath, you destroyed not ; and in your 
vengeance, you killed not. With such men you will ever find me a willing 

conspirator. j 

^ Your faithful Servant and Friend, f 

FEARGUS O'CONNOR. ^ 
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PREFACE. 



There was a general feeling at Lancaster with persons of all classes — 
Conspirators; Jurymen, League, and^Spectators — that Chartism, after 
the trial, was not in the same position as pre^'iously; and there cer- 
rainly was much to support such a conchision. It is worth while to look 
father deeply into the circumstances. We are so apt to be unduly ex- 
cited and needlessly to despond, that an impartial and candid review of 
^ our position is at all times desirable ; the facts oi the Lancaster trial 
appear to afford a fair opportunity for this purpose. On them ,we can 
stand and pause : the qu^tion how far they have influenced Chartism, 
. and how far Chartism influenced them, demand our deepest thought 
Chdrtism is now revoliitiobizing a world ; the process has already be- 
gun ; its leaders, as they are called, have been, and are, but the wOling 
servants of a spirit, which commenced* with Christianity, and will not 
rest satisfied with any consummation save universal brotherhood. From 
them we can survey our position— our strength, our weakness ; the work 
we have already done and what remains for us to do. In the year that 
has passed our strength has been measured, our weapons have been 
tried ; films that obscured our vision have been removed. We see more 
clearly what we are and what thejf are with whom we struggle. These 
considerations involve much curious as well as serious matter. 

The history of the late strike in Staffordshire, Lancashire, &c., will be 
entered upon hereafter. The League had determined to create simulta- 
neous and overwhelming destitution — trusting that thereout would arise 
aTrenzy— that frenzy would lead to violence, intimidation, &c. ; and by' 
all the circumstantial and resulting disorder and hubbub, it was hoped 
Jgthat the government would be terrified into a partial opening of the 
. ports, and eventually compelled to a total repeal of the Corn-laws. 
This was the plan— shrewd, large, and ingenious— and certainly the 
circumstances appeared remarkably favourable for its developement. 
The League were \\xe Magistrates : they could let the thing go as 
far as they thought fit and stop it when they thought fit : they could so 
plant the police, that their own property should be protected while that 
of others might be sacrificed as an 'f example to the government.'' 
As Leaguers, they could congregate together the starVing masses whose 
mi^ry themselves had created — cheering them on even into the heart of 
Manchester— and then, as magistrates, they could frighten the government 
— sending for troops, sitting up all night, ordering the soldiers to mctrch 
about, making specials, and so forth. If the fire flagged the soldiers 
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could go to sleep, and Finnioan, and Falv^t, and Acland, and Thomp-^ 
SON, could stir it up again \ could tell the people they ^' had been quiet 
too long,^^ and offer to ^' lead them to magazines of plunder." If any 
dread were manifested of the military and magisterial power, the mob 
could be informed that '^ the magistrates had determined not if) be made 
the tools of the aristocracy, and had agreed that the military should not 
fire upon the people.'^ If, on the contrary, the thing became too hot^ 
the magistrates could immediately wake from their slumbers, recollect 
^^ their duty to their country and their Queen;" parade the n ilitaiy ; 
disperse the rioters and take all the credit of *^ restoring order ami tnn* 
quillity," — Gadsbt and Rawson could then take up an addjesa to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty and be made into knights, and the Magis- 
trates generally could receive the thanks of both houses of padiament. 
And if any thing happened untoward ; if it become necessary fer some- 
body to be hanged or transported or prosecuted — there too the League w«re 
safe. Cobden had boasted that theff could break the law with impumly, 
^^ iot that they were the administrators of the law :" if Leaguers were pio- 
secuted^ Leaguers as grand jurymen could ignore the bills, or as fecial 
or petty jurymen acquit their brother agitators. And, if it should so 
happen that Chartists should find their way into the dock, then again the 
genuine Leaguer, who '^ looks at the Corn-laws as a religious question,? 
would be entranced with holy joy : he would be smitten all over with the 
recollection of his ^' paramount duty to his beloved sovereigfu*' With 
GfioROE Wilson for a juryman, Feargus- O'Connor's chance of an ac« 
quittal would have been remarkably small. 

Now we have said that the plan was shrewd and ingenious — sad so it 
was : every way it appeared sure of success. If the revolt were attnbut* 
ed to the influence of want*-*want arising from a permanent dedine of 
commerce — then the argiunent for a repeal of the Corn-laws would o^ 
course be irresistible. If, on the other hand, the League were chaiged 
ivith creating the movement, they could point to it as a proof of theic 
power, at any moment, to throw society into a convulsion, and, by threat-^ 
ening a periodical visitation of this sort, extort their feivourit^ measnrs 
from the fears of the legislature. There was the third probability— it 
might be said that the Chartists ** did it," and then too the Leaguers 
could gratify their magnanimi^, aad wreak an exemplary umg^fmce on 
theii: most powerful, consistent, most watchful, and untiring foe. 
• And how was it that it all failed ? All was anra^iged, propheded^ and 
provided for; no possible set of circumstances could be better adapted 
to the work : and for some time all went as had been foretold-^nq^n*' 
larly as clock-work. There waa no hitch in the machinery ; not amoic* 
ment but what had been predicted; not an hour had been miacalculated. 
The '' preparing'* had begjuuBr-Ihe threat to leduce 26 per cent beto 
Christmas— (Wilcox let it all out m Court— Johnson, had he been a 
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witness^ instead of a defendant, could have told much more). At the 
appointed time Bailey bad told his men " to go and play for a months- 
then came the " turn-out" at Stofkport; then the march to Manchester; 
then the specials ; then the military; — then the sittings up of the magis- 
trates all night ; then more military— (then the dinings together on the 
sly — poking their thick fists into each othetfe' ribs ; and the silly cackle 
and chuckling sneeze — and the loud beer-laugh — of anticipated suc- 
ceasful roguery— the " doing of Parsley Peel"). Then more specials. 
jQOTe soldiers ;** a gas-lamp smashed — then a calling the soldiers up 
aod a quick march through the streets ; more ^^ sitting up/' and then — 
what then ? 

Why did it fail ? When a well contrived and well acted scheme of vil- 
lainy meets with premature exposure, the first feeling of* the defeated 
** Jonathan" or " Sir Giles" is that of disappointment at some sup- 
posed want of foresight : the imputation on their professional skill is felt 
as a more galling sore than their loss of plunder— as a di^race in fact 
to their education, parentage and craft. No charge however of this sort, 
can, we feel assured, be made against the League : every possible prepa- 
ration that the most ingenious pickpocket could devise had been made 
months before; and the people answered to the ciy of starvation as rea- 
lly and lustily as if they had been mayors and aldeimen. 

Why y then f did the plan fail? — We are aware that certain Tory 
members of the League had expressed but a qtAiified approbation of the 
iBSurrection trick, fearing that it might drive ^ Peel from the political 
helm : they were afraid, in fact, to Qifibarrass the Oovcmment These 
men had great personal influence; they were better masters, fairer 
dealers, gave more liberal wages, and used much less "shoddy," and of 
a superior quality^ in their goods than their sbopocrat brethren of the 
Whig school. They did not exactly refuse their co-operation, but they 
were sulky upon it. There was another party — as much too warm as 
their Tory brethren were too chilly : ill-used gentlemen " who owed 
more than tlifey wer,e able to pay," — (We speak gently, for our mind is 
merciful)<-'a " smash " would enable these worthies to be sacrificed in the 
general misfortune, instead of each going oS in his own individual peculiar 
smell ; and there were others who desired nothing so much as a blazing 
AJDVEBTiSEMENT of the liberality of their own particular insurance ofiice ; 
their machinery was of the old sort, and they were desirous of having the 
latest improvements at a cheap rate, so that they might compete with 
their neighbours. All this was known, and a sort of jealousy was created: 
we dRaot go into it deeply, for we have a wholesome hoiTor of the libel 
law* Still these drawbacks did not amount to much ; the Toxj^poiti0Xi 
were cflgolfid.4nta.JL sort of negative acquiescence — they were to move 
neithex way ; while the others-— those .who wished to have all the lateH 
iag9ri>vemetU9^wexe frightened to a more moderate ezpresaion of their 
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hopes. The dangers, then, were surmouiited, and the League justly eon* 
sideted themselves the stronger— «a/i?r — for their timely discoverjr. 

Whff^ iheHy did the plan/ail ? — Rogues and chess-players commit one 
blunder in common ; their anxiety to 4brtify their own position preTenta 
their being sufficiently accurate in calculating the forces which operate 
against them. One fact h^ been overlooked ; tpfiai tvas thai ? Listen 
to it, CoBDBN ; ponder on it, Potter, think on it. Brooks — ^print it on 
your calicoes, and stiffen it, you manufacturers of Manchester ! 

The people are enlightened ! (Tyranny trembles at the awfiil 
truth!) They saw through the-trick in far less time than it takes to tell 
the roguery : the thing had been exposed over and over again ; not a 
•writer or speaker on the Chartist side but had simplified the fraud 
beyond the possibility of doubt or misconception. Tbey suffered the 
League to lead them just so far as it suited them to follow ; they used 
the men of calico as an article of convenience; and then, when the 
proper hour had come— when, as the Attorney-General said at Lancaster, 
*' all seemed ripe ; *' when ^^ tens of thousands had flung down their 
instruments of labor, and their taskmasters trembled at their energy ; ** 
when, '^ within fifty miles of Manchester every engine was at rest;** then 
it was that, in the stem quietude of a voluntary pause— a pause, possibly, 
(for we live in strange times), that may occur again— and again — and 
again— 'the great truth was proclaimed, that for nothing short of 
EQUAL universal POLmcAL POWER would the working classes ever 
COMBINE in any revolBtionary movement. 

And this truth— 77ie People are enlightened-'ihe knowledge of it — 
the proof it — its bold and public exhibition amid circumstances and 
influences which, in a less enlightened hour, would have seduced the 
creators of all wealth from their allegiance to the sovereignty of their 
own order— is the great and grand fact of the year 1842 ; and worth, 
even if it stood alone — aye, more than worth— all the torture and toil and 
expence that has since resulted. Previously there might have been 
doubts as to the faiih of the working classes to their Charter — the 
principle of universal brotherhood. True, they had confuted the League 
lecturers; had laughed to scorn and derision the '^ large loaf and little 
loaf" hjimbug; had refused to be excited by the "Dead Cow" and 
** Murder " Placards. But still there was doubt : they had never yet 
been tried with a regular^ real insurrection, where they were to have all 
their owq way — with real soldiers, who were not tojlre, spectators of the 
drama which they were by no means to interrupt— with real magistrates, 
full-grown Sir Thomases, walking through the streets, stealthilv^ncou- 
raging, and " making believe " not to see. Such a game had n^er yet 
been tried ; and it seemed to bear strong probabilities of success. WeH, 
it has been tried, and that, too, under circumstances when even those 
who confided most strongly in the People might have trembled for their 
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stability. It has been tried and failed ! O, what a world of trouble that 
failure hath saved us. No more ravings from Massies, and Tauntoks^ 
and Thompsons ; no more horrible and pathetic prophecies about the 
** coming winter ; " no more " Dead Cow " Placards ; no more blas* 
phemous appeals to the Deity about V curses/' and ^^ damnable/' and 
** thunders from the altar," and " live coals." Did the trash-mongers 
really believe that the working men of England would ever be cajoled — 
iMunboozled— by their hollow cant and hypocrisy ? Out upon the twad- 
dlers !— thei^ " dust" has blinded them ! 

It is not, hctwever, for ther purpose of an idle sarcasniior triumph over 
the League that we have thus gone rapidly over the ground : the League 
might live and rant through its hour and die, as die it will, without 
exciting a remark from us : their splutter is not unamusing, nor is it 
altogether useless as a provocative of thought. But we have given this 
hurried hurl at their misdeeds, because, with their results, they form, 
in our opinion, one of the grandest and most startling facts in modem 
history. The scenes in the days of Priestly and Lord George Gordon, 
with the drunken horrors in our own time at the Bristol Reform riots, had 
generated a conviction approaching to certainty, that the people were 
unaUe to resist the frenzy of an insurrectionary movement— that the 
maddening injQuences of penury and starvation would scatter ta the 
winds their wisest resolves. Alas! too trae were the premises: it f> 
ours to show that they are neither necessary nor eternal. We point to 
the fact with pride— defying all history to produce its parallel— of a people 
like ours — so goaded— so tmmpled upon— with so many wrongs to 
redress— so many incentives to successful violence— exercising so large 
an amount of «elf controul, and restraining their wildest aspirations to 
the one never-dying, all-absorbing determination to struggle for nothing, 
to war for nothing, to wish for nothing, to " ^/riie. " for nothing, but 

EQUAL, UNIVERSAL, POLITICAL power! 

Further on will be found an affidavit of Mr. Feargus O'Connor, giv* 
ing some few extracts from the speeches with which it was sought to 
irritate the people to the required degree of madness. Py obseiTing the 
dates, it will be seen that the doses in the fii-st instance were compara- 
tively mild — what are cf}X\cdi feelers. As the plot thickened, the physic 
became stronger and more gingery : till as the tiir.e for action drew nigh 
— in August last, and the weeks immediately preceding that month — tlie 
recommendation to violence, intimidation, theft and assassination became 
clear, decided, and unmistakable. We ask our readers to peruse this af- 
fidavit attentively, and more than once. It teaches more lessons than 
one. The mass of League sedition will be brought forward in mitigation 
of punishment when the conspirators are brought up to receive sentence ; 
and it is certainly a most temfic proof of the tremendous amount of guilt 
that may be committed with impunity by )>ersons in high places. How- 
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evet^ there is no leason to fear that the incendiary doses will be repeated. 
The League have received a lesson that will long be recollected. Even if 
thej should determine, what really seems impossible, on getting up ano- 
ther insurrection, there is ground for belief that the government, now im 
the secrety would refuse to send the red coats necessary to keep up the 
show : and, without militaiy, ait insurrection would seem too farcical. 
Altogether then we may make up our minds that the ** rising and rioting 
all over the country" plan will not be repeated for some time to come. 
But thare are other features besides the proof of the people's ^/aitt to 
their principles, and their determination not to rest satisfi6d with any 
measure short of Them, which are worth a cursory observation or two. 
There are signs abroad — every hour they become less vague and shadowy 
—of a more generous spirit than formerly, being extended to the bold 
speculationsof enquiry, and independence and freedom in opinion. The 
principles of Chartism - how wonderful the change which a few yeara 
have produced — may now be professed without exciting either horror or 
dismay. For this improvement we are of course indebted somewliat to 
that expansive extension of truth, wliiQh is the necessary co-incident of ci- 
vilization ; but mainly it may be attributed to the improved conduct of 
the Chartists themselves. We can aiTord to admit that the rough bearing 
of some of the most honest advocates of Universal Libeuty, together 
with an occasional indulgence in language move exciting than discreet, 
may with many persons have operated agaipst the fair and impartial con- 
sideration of our principles. Tliis is probable— there are men who will 
not listen to a speaker unless he smells of lavendef; who, professing a 
great veneration for the Bible, would not open it unless it were bound in 
Bussia or Morocco; and, howevercontemptible such creatures may be, yett 
as they form a large portion of the aristocracy, ai\d thus, bo^h directly and 
indirectly, influence the legislature, it is of course desirable that they should be 
cpnverted — softened and muddled— from error to truth. It was therefore^ 
as well as for the more obvious general considerations, that the friends of 
Chartism rejoiced at the standing— the bearing — assumed b^/ the conspi. 
rators during the whole trial. It may appear trivial to notice the details 
of such a matter, but they operated most powerfully in extorting an 
amount of respect and attention which in its turn supported the cause, of 
whose humanizing operation it was itself the result. Having regard to 
what the Chartists have been described to be, tee might naturally have 
expected that, during day and night of the trial, Lancaster would 
have been patrolled with troops of the same military that enlivened Man- 
chester in August; that judge, jury, and lawyers would have been 
guarded by " specials" against the attacks of the *' infuriated mob"— 
that the Court would have rung at intervals wiih the shouts and groans 
of triumph and disgust as the evidence told for or against the popular 

leaders. More than this, w^ich we stay not to talk about, was ex- 

■ 
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pected and propliecied. And how stood the £act ? Not a single watch- 
man or policeman provoked a disturbance ; thongh the excitement was 
intense there was no appearance of disorder : no mark of disapproba* 
tion or the rcTerse : quietly and orderly and respectfully, jurymen, bar- 
risters, judge and conspirators moved amongst each other — no shouting — 
no drunkenness — all was conducted with as much decorum and solemni- 
ty as the christening of the Princess Royal. 

Poor as the men were, all were well clad ; they had clubbed their poverty 
together ; they were there to Jail for liberf y—SiTid the pride of Some^s 
proud Consul was theirs " to fall with decency.^' Their respectable ap- 
pearance, forbearing spirit, and calm and patient demeanour, were a con- 
stant tppic of admiring observation. But we mention not these things 
as peculiar to Lancaster— as such indeed they would be entitled to a 
passing remark — but we give them here as a sample of the change that has 
grown throughout the Chartist ranks. Much indeed, of what was called 
enthusiasm has apparently sAsided — the glare of the torch has gone out. 
Processions and demonstrations, instead of being considered necessary ^' to 
keep up the steam,*' are abandoned with the feeling that they are but lit- 
tle worth— and flags and banners perhaps may yield to what seems to be 
a general necessity. Be it so — they have done their work — and well ! 

We may not conclude this panoramic view without a remark or twa 
on the Bar. The progression with barristers in their treatment of opinion, 
and its high responsibilitaes and privileges, has indeed been great. 
There are amongst us some who can recollect the trials of 1839-40 — 
the cold sneer of denial of '^ any sympathy with Chartist opinions '' with 
which all the speeches were then disgraced, followed by a course of 
argument which first let down the Political Martyr to the moral rank of 
a poacher or a sheepstealer, and then exhausted its emasculated squeak 
on some technical deficiency in evidence or pleading. How changed the 
tone ! Who that listened to the bold eloquence of Dundas and Baines,. 
Murphy, Atherton, end M*Oubrey, did not feel that the period was 
coming when, as of old time, the bar might owe its dearest laurels 
to it» undaunted advocacy of liberty. But again we are reminded that 
our space is nigh exhausted ; it would take, indeed, a long page to com- 
ment on this one of the most significant signs of the times, — a sign, too^ 
that every hour is increasing in vigor. 

The speeches of the Conspirators were a feature in the trial that will 
not soon be forgotten. Carefully avoiding all tone or attitude of decla- 
mation or defiance— appealing entirely to reason alone — they one and all 
avowed, that firm faith in their principles,, which at once and for ever 
destroyed the supposition that treachery or tyranny could either cajole or 
daunt them : to the dungeon they might go — they talked not of dying 
there; (there was no twaddle of " laying their heads on the block,*'. or 
of " the purple stream of life forgetting to flow,"— all that went out with 
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Ae '^ torch-light meetings;") but quietly and calmly they avowed their 
intention patiently to abide their doom —that the hour of their release should 
iritness a renewal of their abiding in the cause they were martyrs to. 
For its simple fervid eloquence the scene was aiTecting and impressire 
beyond all power of description. 

And the Judge— but we speak not of him. He is Histoby. He 
stands alone !— the only Judge that ever earned the confidence of the 
working classes. He stands (>ut from his fellows^clear, clean, and dis- 
tinct. His summing up to the jury, and his whole demeanour throagph 
the trial, was a perfect model of patience, labour, and impartiality. And 
yet it was not for any one of these, nor for all combined, that he is prin- 
cipally to be regarded : his chief claim to our homage is the mangier in 
which he brought truth— rea/, not le^alf truth — to bear upon the evidence. 
All the ancient rigmarole ot three and four years ago was shattered in an 
instant : the conspiracy charge was utterk* blown away : there was no 
reading long extracts from old bopks about the sinfulness and wicked* 
ness, disloyalty and indecency, of saying anything calculated to excite a 
tendency to something that might provoke a discussion which might 
lead to. remarks calculated to induce a belief that expressions would be 
used which, in the opinion of loyal persons, would result in something 
which was intended to bring the Queen, and Sir James Graham, the 
Koyal Babes, and all the Constituted Authorities, into contempt ! All this 
was declai'ed to be moonshine ; the jury were told to look at the whole 
charge and judge of it by the principles of common sense and common 
honesty. The feeling was — " Who ever heard a judge talk in that strain 
before?" It was so plain and intelligible— no mystification— no "pal- 
tering in a double sense.*^ As somebody sitting behind us observed, " He 
is not like a judge; " nor is 7/e— such judges as are usually |^nt to try 
Chartists. However, "one swallow does not make a summer;** and 
we must not suppose that the usual characteristics of prosecutions for 
opinion are all at once to vanish ; there are, unfoitunately, facts enough 
the other way to prevent our adopting such an error. 

And here the Printer has warned us wc must conclude. The subject 
is of a nature which leads us from one consideration to another till we 
know not where to stop. Sufficient, however, has been said, to excite 
attention to some of the more prominent features of this, the most extra- 
ordinary trial of modem times. The affidavit which follows will explain 
much, and with the " Analysis of the Evidence " and the " Causes of the 
Outbreak** will give that general view of the whole afiair which is 
necessary to a right understanding of the evidence. 

It is a fair subject for congi-atulatitn, that such a record of our pro- 
gress is in existence. It would be well for Chartism if every trial were 
fought— fought out— step by step— from beginning to end— as this has 
been. But we shall learn wisdom by experience ! 
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THE QUEEN 



AGAINST 



FEARGUS O'CONNOR AND OTHERS. 



FEARGUS O'CONNOR, of Ham- 
mersmith, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. 
maketh oath and saith, that he is one of 
the defendants in the ahove indictment, 
and that, on the 9th day of March last, 
at Lancaster, in the county of Lancaster, 
he was, with several others of the defen- 
dants, found guilty on the fifth count of 
the said indictment. And this deponent 
saith, that the evidence against him, and 
all the other defendants, consisted of acts, 
^>eeches, and hand-hills, alleged to have 
been done, spoken and puhlished hetween 
the 1st day of August and the 1st day of 
Octoher last, and that such evidence re- 
lated principally to a general stoppage of 
work, which occiurred m Manchester, in 
the county of Lancaster liforesaid, and 
tlic neighbourhood thereof, in the month 
of August last, in consequence of a re- 
duction having been commenced and 
threatened by the several manufacturers 
carrving on trade in Manchester and its 
neiglibourhood aforesaid, and in conse- 
quence, as stated iogthe said evidence, of 
a general desire among the working clas- 
s«» that the document called the People's 
C^harter should be passed into a law; and 
that the said acts, speeches, and hand- 
hills were in furtherance of, and in con- 
iK-ction with> the said desire for better/ 



wages and political freedom. And this 
deponent further saith, that, at and 
about the period to which the said evi- 
dence as aforesaid relates, a very large 
latitude of expression with regard to sub- 
jects of political discussion was allowed 
by the Queen's government, and, in par- 
ticular, ^t persons high in authority, 
that is to say magistrates, borough- 

RESVXS, MATORS, ALBERllEN, MEMBERS 

OF PARLIAMENT, and Others entrusted 
with the administration of the laws, were 
permitted, without prosecution, interrup- 
tion, remonstrance, check or observation, 
to make use of lang[uage much more in- 
flammatory, seditious and exciting than 
any that by the present indictment, and 
the evidence given at the said trial thereof, 
was charged against this deponent and the 
other defendants, or any of them, or than 
has on any other occasion been charged 
against this deponent. And this depo- 
nent further saith, that there has heen for 
the last two years published at Manches- 
ter aforesaid, a weekly newspaner or )pur- 
nal, called the Anti-bread Tax Circular^ 
at the expence and with the authori^ and 
support of an association calling themselves 
the Anti-com-law League, and that, of the 
said association, the following, amongst 
others, justices of the peace for the m* 
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rough of Manchester, are active mcmhers, 
jind, as piis deponent has heard aiid be-, 
lieves, ntwiAwurs ci* ft(^<«rtMi^il>lh€re«»r,^»d^ 
directing and superintending its manage- 
ment, that is to say, Sm Thomas 
Putter, Elkanah Aauxiage* Jofls 
iiuooKs, Robert Hyde, A. Watkins, 
J. B. Smith, and C. J. T. Walker, 
EsQs., all of them persons of great 
wealth, and whose acts, speeches, pub- 
lications and example, from their double 
position and influence as members of the 
council of the said Anti- corn-law League 
and as nnip:istrates as aforesaid, adminis- 
tering the law and actSng in tlie name of 
the government, have very great power 
and autliority over the poorer dasscs 
in Manchester aforesaid, and more es- 
pecially as an example and de^nition 
of the bounds and extent to which 
political disoustioDs may legally be carried. 
And thi« deponent furtlier saith, that in 
the sixty-second number of the said ^inti- 
hread Tax Circular, published on the 
26th day of May, 1841, there is a lead-" 
ing article in which the following Ian-< 
guage is used — 

" FisscBi eompused tiie death 0f fifteen per- 
sons oolyi while the sliding invention of which 
Sir RoBBBT PssL ia the pttron b«t subjected 
hundreds of iboosonds to the lingering tonnents of 
starvation. The sliding scale is a perfect schenie 
of kgaUxtd nmrder and robbery." ' 

Aiid that, in the said number of the 
said ^nd-bread Tax Circular, there is 
another leading article, commencing with 
the following language, that is to say :— 

MvKiyEii. — "They i\iaX be slain with the 
Bword are better than they that be slain with 
hunger ; for these pine away, stricken through 
for want of the fruits of the field. — La- 
mentatioBS, iv. 9. The Corn Law is the fvhole* 
sale cause of the starvation and disease which 
are ravaging the humble dwellings of our poorer 
brethren. They who uphold that Uw are vir- 
tually the mur^ifrerf of their fellow creatures: — 
the riches of those who profit by it are stained 
with the blood of human victims, and they who 
l«o1^ coldly on, and neglect the means in their 
pofwer to abolish the law, are cqiully the accom- 
|iliees in the gnilt'qf murder/' 

And this dqxment further saith, that 
in the eighty-second nnmber of the said 
Anti^bread Tax Circular, published on 
the 10th day of February, 1842^ there is 



an ADDRBss,or leading article, from which 

.the,foUowiz\g isAn extnict» that ii^ to say : — 

^ ** We ask dor cefuntrymen -whtft 1* fo be done 

now ? We call on the trampled children of toil 

for a sign ; we speak to the mUKons of ondBunted 

«and dauntle s s hearts which, within these 

islands, yet beat, responsive to the cry for 

freedom and for justice ; are we still to cry for 

freedom and for justice — are we stiU to bow 

the neck to the hoof of the destroyer of our 

country's peace--4o the desolation of llie homes 

of millions of our stiS^fing conntrjrnaen ? We 

have vanquished many a foe — ^we have scaled 

the rugged heights where fame and glory sit 

enthroned — ^we have made it an inheritance not 

worthless to be born in Britain, and 

*' Shall we who struck the Ufm down, shall we 

Pay the iro^ homage, profering lowly gaze 

And servile knees" — 
to men, mortal as ouraelvea, and whoie only 
dalm to eminence and povier is in ttae^seea^ea/ 
that they were bom in the possession of acres 
and a title? The engine of extortion is now 
creaking heavily; the miserable delusion is 
nearly at an end. The duped Tictima of the 
*^ veiled prophet" have beheld, in part, the 
grim and ghastly lineaments of a fiend, wlii^ 
avarice has so long prodairoed a God ; and na 
change of name, no aasnniption of another titte^ 
can save the rdentless, but now espirin^ iot of 
man. The Corn4aw is now to be rqiealod, not 
heoause the gang of spoilers have -repeated, and 
resolved no longer to apoil, but beeante Uie 
moml power of the mind of oar oouatiy hoi 
risen up to condemn it, and fbr fear 

" That men should break, in their 8UBZ.nu 

The boKds which nature can no longer bear !" 
The Com4aw is now to be repealed; and it 
rests with the people of Britain to saj, 
whether the fetter shalT be again rivetted upon 
them, or brolcen asunder for ever, — ^v^bether 
the industry of our country. shall he free, or the 
reign of injustice shall he yet further pro- 
longed? We feel that we have a^nissioa 
to give the aaiwer to this queitaon ; and we 
reply, in the name of oar cooot^, in the name 
of mercy, ia the aama^ joatict, the iahouan 
monopoly of the Ibod •^bMnty-aeven miDioiit 
of huron bcingi afaall he wtno ^r mt k eJ utterly 
and for ever? We ndae t>at wanui^ wiiet ta 
the nilers of Britaia-Hre would apeak ia tenet 
which ahaB peaalrate the palace of oar Sa«». 
Mign, all gQiMMB as dM^li of ilha noes 
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noi bed — we would point the cold, etlenhting 
eye of aristocracy, to the d&rHen qf ike pic- 
ture xfbicb is fiintly riBing to the Tiew, and 
we woald tell them that, in their mad attempt 
to forge afresh the chain which has so long 
gaCed and fretted a too long enduring people^ 
they dare a danger which they may not fiilly 
know, but from which, assuredly, if they persist, 
there is no escape." 

And tbaty in the same number of the 
said Anii-corn-laiv Circular, there are 
ako the following expressions^ portion of 
another leading article, that is to say : — 
" We proclaim to the landowners, to the aris- 
toency* that they are the canse and the instni* 
ment whereby lamentation leigu in our stmeta, 
and douda, which no mortal eye can penetrate, 
bang orer and around our national path. We 
denounce them as the men, * Who, sowing cuiaes, 
ask why cnnes grow 1' and, whilst we denonnce, 
WB PAAY that their hearts may be softened, their 
understandings enlightened, and their consci- 
ences awakened to a sense of justice due to the 
snflRering millions, who regard them as the anr 
thiMi of their woes, lest, having ' Sown the 
wind, they may have to retg^ the whirkpindJ ** 
And tills deponent further saith, that the 
said Anti'bre€ul Tax Circular frequently 
at the^ period immediately preceding the 
late stoppage of work in Manchester afore- 
said, containe(f songs and versescalling for 
the abhorrence and curses of the people oif 
the authors and encouragers of the Corn- 
law, and excitinff the masses of the peo- 
ple to hatred of tne government, and that 
the following lines, amongst others, are 
in the 79th number of the said Circular, 
published on the 30th day of December, 
1841, that is to say : — 

•' DIED OP STARVATION." 

I met Famine oo my way, 
Prowling for her human prey, 
Clogg'd with filth, and clad in rags. 
Ugliest of all ugly hags. 

Lo ! a sceptre wreath'd of snakes, 
In her withered band she shakes ; 
And I heard the bag proclaim. 
Bread-tax is my sceptre's name ! 

On remorseless mission bent. 
Maiming, murd'ring as she went, 
Spreading death from street to street, 
O ! I heard the hag repeat. 



(Shndd'riqg while I heard and saw,) 

** Mine is Right, and Migbt, and Law V* 

Then to solitnde I flew* 
Giadons heaven 1 can this betae? 
On my trembling knees I fell, 
Godl thou God of mercy! tell. 
Can t)ie very fiends of hell. 
In thy name, their pandects draw, 
And declare the licence— law ? 

-Dare they in thy holy sight. 
To proclaim their robbery Right ? 
Rouse thee ! raise thine awful rod ! 
Lord,*how long? How Umg? O ! God }" 

And that the said verses purport to be 
written by John Bowring, a doctor and 
a member of parliament ; and that, in 
another number of the said circular, pub- 
lished on the dth day of May, 1842, only 
three months before the said strike for 
wages and the Charter in Manchester 
^foresaid, and when the people, for want 
of employment, were in deep distress, 
are the following verses, that is to say : — 

" There is a cry throoghont the land, 
A fearful cry and full of dread : 

Woe to oppression's heartless band ! 
A starving people cry for ' bread ! 

That cry was heard when guilty France, 
On the dread brink of ruin stood : 

Yet ' sound the viol, speed the dance ! 
'Tis but the hungry cry for food I' 

I charge ye, England's rulers, grant 
The justice that her sons demand : 

Or roused, the demon power of want, 
Shall snatcbMe/ytJfce and wield the uiiand." 

And this deponent further saith, that in 
the last mentioned number of the Siiid 
circular, there is • a leading article, en- 
titled, " The condition of England Ques- 
tion," contrasting, in very exciting lan- 
guage, the dilfer^nt conaitions ot iif.*h 
and poor, and tliat the following is an 
extract from such leading article, iliut is 
to say : — 

** The dominant party do not inquire what 
is the cause of this wide-wasting disease ; but, 
knowing the existence of it, and fearing that tm- 
pleaeatvt remits may come out of it, they ask, 
^How much will keep them quiet?' It is 
within onr own knowledge that this, or a similar 
question, has been often pot by these whose 
■ames are near the JUgheet in the nA of Britain's 
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krtU-tgMtig wihitity^ Wlien the fearftil dit- 
trcttei of tbe people were detailed to them, they 
taned tUke from a eoBiideretion ef «the eaaie 
and of the Nmedf, and impiired, 'Are they 
quiet ? \ And it woald eppeer, thet, lo long as 
mea will be plundered wiikoui reeietanee — so 
long as men will atarre in their cheerless homeSf 
«rtiose every comfort the inhuman bread-tax had 
destroyed— so long as men, and women, and 
helpless children will pine away, and their wail 
of despair is not heard in the halls of the great 
and the noble, so long do the grasping mono- 
pblists flatter themieWes that they may ea/ely 
denjf to the millions the bread that they toil for. 
And it is not amongst the aristocracy only that 
the enquiry is, ' Are they quiet ? ' The almost 
universal feeling is, that it is marvelhui that the 
patience of the si.^^erers is not long since 

BXHAUSTBO/' 

And that, in another leading article, in 
the same number of the said circular, 
diere are the following expressions : — 

" There are even now evident signs that the 
beginning of the end is upon us. The patience 
of famishing millions appears to be well nigh 
exhausted ; desperation is driving the hopeless 
masses to lawless deeds ; the bayonet is called 
into requisition against the breadless, and an 
income-tax is proposed in relief of our impo- 
verished trades and unemployed operatives." 

And that in the same number of the said 
circular are the following sentences .-- 

^ The cry of ' give us bread ' is changing to 
Met us take it;' and all the reply which our 
legislators can afford, is a new infernal machine, 
— an income blister tax and a delusive tariff, 
with, perchance, whf»re the tymptome are vio- 
lent and pressing, the addition of a troop of 
horse, a few files of infantry, or a leash of Buck- 
ingham blood-hounds, to keep doiru the rieiny 
utomache oi the famlihing people." 

And this deponent further saith, that the 
said Anti-bread Tax Circular is very 
cxieilsively circulated amongst all classes 
<)f society, and particularly by the mill 
owners amongst their workmen : and that^ 
in the said month of August last, and at 
and about the period of the said stonpage 
of work at Monchester and its neig'.*^our- 
hood aforesaid, a very large number of 
copies of the said Anti-bread Tax Circu- 
lar were, as this deponent has heard and 
believes, dtstributea gratuitously amongst 
the labouring classes in Manchester and 



its neighbourliood aibresaid, at the ex- 
pense, and by and with the coBcaneiiee, 
of the said Anti^om-law Lea^u€. Aai 
this deponent further saith, that other 
newspapers, at and about the same pe- 
riod, made use of similar inflammatorj 
and seditious language, and, in panira. 
lar, that the Stockport CkronMe, on the 
18th day of March, 1842, had a lead- 
ing article in the words following, that is 
to say : — 

" We have thonght and reflected, aeriooaly, 
upon the varioos plans which have been pn>- 
poanded for the purpose of breaking op the 
scoundrel oombmation of the lood-pradaeen ; 
but we ctanot think that any plan which w« 
have yet heard ef, at all approaches ia pomt 
of effect and practicability, the oae wkiefa, 
about two mouths ago; we reeommeiided to tlie 
consideration of the* great employers of inaaa- 
facturing Ubour; our proposal was, that all 
able-bodied pauperism should be thrown upon. 
the land. Let no squeamish individuals shrink 
from the course pointed out, from any fidse 
notions of its apparent harshness. The pec^e 
,sent to their settlements^ must not go crawl- 
ing like ordinary paupers. They must go as if 
they were marching to battlb with thor 
oppressors, to take possession of naagaziiies of 
PLUNOBB, to storm the fortresses of oppras- 
sion— and to quarter on a deadly bnsmt !*' 

And this deponent further saith, that in 
the Sun London newspaper, of the 12th 
day of February, 1842, there is a leading 
article from wnich the words following, 
or to that cITect, are extracted, that is to 
soy :— 

'* To prepare our readers for the great crisis 
which is evidently approaching, when reason shall 
be brought into violent e^Jtict with the hlmd 
obedience which has hitherto been preached as 
a duty, wo have occasionally adverted to the ab' 
eurd aetertiott of the Tories, that unless every- 
thing called a law bc'Cbeyed, whatever crimes it 
may oruain, society will fall to pieces. So- 
ciety is not held together by strife-begetting, 
demoralizing, murderous laws, such as it has 
pleased our selfish landlords to make for the pur- 
pose of enriching themselves. Nor have sudi 
barbarous enactments, rightly understood (diough 
the ceremonies have been gone through of crying 
out *' the ayes," or " the contents have it," and 
of reading a little Norman French, by which the 
mthisters for the time being give the. noaalnal 
sanction of the SoTxaaiGN to the bSU to which 
they have obtained the aiseat of the two hooses) 
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tiie iNfoper and jvat antiiofity of law. Mr. Jut* 
tiee Blackstows tays : — ' Thia law of natqre 
bciiig coeval vidi mankind, and dictated by Goo 
Umaelf,— ia of course aaperior in oUigation to 
any other. It is binding orer all the globe, in 
all ooontriea, and at all times ; no human laws 
9re of any validity if contrary to thia : and snch 
of tJUHi M are vaii^ derive all their faree and 
ouiAority, mediately or immediately, from this 
original.' Fgunding on this high legal authority, 
we have no hesitation in affirming that the Com- 
law, which cats off the commerce between na- 
tions, which plunders one class of the community 
to enrich another, and wliich starves a great mul- 
titude of human beings, violating the two express 
eommands, ' Thou shalt not steal,' and * Thou 
ahalt not murder,' founding on the acknowledged 
high authority of Mr. Justice Blackstonk, we 
unlieaitatingly assert, that the Corn-law, wliich 
violates both the revealed law of Goo and the 
law of nature, ia of no farce or validity what- 
€oer. It follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that it is wrong in the people to obey sach a scan- 
dalous embodyment of immoral selfisbness of 
the landowners. They have by their obstinate 
adherence to an unjust law, brought man's moral 
duties and their enactment into conflict. The 
energetic proceedings of the Conference yester- 
day, (meaning the proceedings of the said Anti- 
Com-law Conference on the 11th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1842,) have made this important truth 
apparent, and will make it necessary for the 
community to choose between obedience to the 
monl law or obedience to the aristocracy. We 
rejoice to believe that the hoik of the people are 
aehamed of their long sabmission, and they will 
OTSR-RULs any decision of Parliament which 
goes to perpetuate the Corn-laws." 
And this deponent further saitlif that in 
the said Sun newspaper of the 7th day 
of July hist, being out one month before 
the said stoppage of work at Manchester 
and its neighbourhood as aforesaid, there 
is the following language : — 

" The proceedings yesterday at the Anti-com- 
iaw Conference «peak for themselves. Gentle- 
men who declared they will pay no taxes till the 
Corn-law be repealed, were vociferously cheered. 
The recital ' that workmen have said it was not 
words would move Parliament, but force, and 
they would have it if they did not chang^ 
their system ;" was beard with no disapproba- 
tion. In the mannfactniing districts men de- 
clared that * no good can be done until they 
not;' and in the metropolis the information is 
received with approbation. To-day and to-mor- 
row it will be spread through the whole empire, 
and the ideas of rising, of rioting, and of refusing 



to pay taxes, will be pmented at one and th« 
aaae tSaae to BMiiy thooand persons. Hie 
wnd&tf onee balangiiig to tiw law, which pre- 
vented aaeh conoeptions, is at an end ; the minda 
of tho people are beooming fltmiliariaad widi the 
idea of seaistance ; and, if their misery be not 
relieved, it will not be long before eorreeponding 
deedt will spring from the idea." 

And this deponent further saith, that in 
the said Sun newspaper of the 5th day 
of July last, there is the following lan- 
guage or to that effect, that is to say : — 

" Under t^ese painful and trying drcomstan- 
cea the Anti-com-law League again assembles in 
conference. We look on the proceedings as of 
serious and solemn import. We earnestly pray 
that they may be equal to the eftfis which brings 
them together. Half measares will no longer do. 
Flattery and false language can deceive none bat 
themselves. If whilst they denounee the Corn- 
law as unrighteous and iniquitous, they preach 
obidienee to such a law, they will need nO enemy 
to overcome them. If, while they meet in an 
extraordinary convention, to eet atideu they 
hope, the dbliberatk decision of the par- 
liament, they shall profess a love and reverence 
for the body whose decrees they deride and pro- 
perly wish to upeet, they will betray themselves. 
They came to London to impugn the wisdom of 
parliament ; they meet to show that it has done, 
and is doing, a grievous wrong to the people, and 
unless they express that fearlessly, and honestly, 
they will do nothing. What resolutions they 
may adopt is not for us to suggest ; but if they 
are not now prepared to set the unrighteous 
bread- taxera at defiance, to stand firmly and ex- 
clnsi^^y upon the justice of their cause, they 
wiU not be egnal to the oceaeion" 

And this deponent further saith that the 
project of stopping the mills and turning 
out the hands, for the purpose of driving 
the labouring classes to frenzy and rebel- 
lion, and thereby over-awing the Queen's 
government, was adopted by the manu- 
facturers and capitalists in Manchester 
and its neighbourhood aforesaid, so early 
as the year 1841, and continued as here- 
tofore and hereinafter stated, to the com- 
mencement and after the commencement 
of the said stoppage of work in Manches- 
ter and its neignbourhood aforesaid, and 
that in the Morning Chronicle news« 
paper of the 20th day of October, 1841 
IS the following lanffuage^r to that effect, 
that is to say : — 
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" FtomUi^ mMivfutoffera and capilaliiU in 
other pltees, ttatemenU Imto alio lieen reoeived 
to tlio effect that they have the power at once, if 
they had the will to nte the means, of putting mn 
end to the Com-Iawt, and tiiat they entertain 
seriously th0 intention of adopting them. These 
arc TO CLOSE all thkib. mills, to send the 
mass of the mral population, to whom they now 
afford employment, home to their parishes, to be 
supported out of landlord-paid poor rates, and to 
force the aristocracy to maintain the surplus 
agricultural population therosd^es, since they 
insist on depriving the oommercia) community of 
the only means by whidi they can do it." 

And this d^onent further saith, that in 
the said Anti-bread-tax Circular of the 
4th day of November,, 1841, oi-e the fol- 
lowing words, that is to«ay : — 

" There is an increasing distrnst spreading as 
tothe-nossibility of abolishing the corn mono- 
poly by peaceful means." 

And that in the same number of the said 
Anii-bread-tax Circular, the following 
words are said to have been spoken at a 
large public meeting at Nottingham in 
tlie county of Nottingham, that is to 
say :— 

" He feared the coming of the time when six 
millions of people tttmld arite determined to be 
free with all the world." 

And this deponent further saith, that in 
the month of June last, he had a public 
discussion with James Acland one of the 
hired lecturers of the said An ti -com -law 
League at Halifax in the county of York, 
when the said James Acland informed 
this deponent that the people woul Either 
have the Charier or a repeal of the Corn- 
laws within three weeks, as the mill- 
owners had come to the determination of 
closing all their mills, and turning all 
tlieir hands out. 

And this deponent further saith, that, 
during the months immediately preced- 
ing the said late stoppage of work in Man- 
chester aforesaid and its neighbourhood, 
several persons, called AnU'Corn-law 
Lecturers, went about through the coun- 
try endeavouring to excite tlie masses to 
violence, and, in particular, that a person 
named Finnioan, a lecturer employed 
by the said Anti-com-law League, was very 
active and violet, and thaty ia one of his 
speeches at Mancheslbr aforesaid, on the 
27th of July las^ being but nine days be- 



fore the said stoppage of work at Blni- 
Chester and neignbourhood aforesaid, die 
said FiNNiGAN made use of the following 
language, or to that effect, as tius de^ 
ponent has *heani and believes, thai is to 
say : — 

" If the government imagine that, becaase 
the peace of Manchester has not been distorbed 
hitherto, it is an indication o%tbe people's 
intention to remain quiet, they are, indeed, 
mistaken, as, like the volcano, they will, if 
JusTicK is not done to them, imnt forth ml a 
tinu wheH leati tMpeeted, and on the goven- 
ment will be the responsibility of what maj 
follow." 

And that, in the mtdst of other inflam- 
matory language, the said Fin nig an at 
the meeting aforesaid, told the people 
that brute force (meanhig, as this de- 
ponent believes, the government and con- 
stitution of the country) roust be op- 
posed by brute force, and that the said 
FiXNiGAN also said, at the time and place 
aforesaid, that Mr.HoLiJiND Hoole, who 
was a magistrate, had staled, that, in 
case of an outbreak he would not call on 
the military. And deponent saith, that, 
at a meeting also held in Manchester 
aforesaid, on the 29th day of July last, 
being but seven days before the com- 
mencement of the said stoppage of wodt 
at Manchester and its neighbouhoodafoie- 
said, another lecturer, named Falvkt, 
also employed by the said Anii-com-law 
League, used, as this deponent has heaid 
and believes, words to the folic wing efleet, 
that is to say : — 

** That the repeal of the Corn-laws rested 
with the people, and that, if they were adj 
firm and determined, nothing could resist them : 
that death was preferable to starvation, and 
that Manchester had been fuiet too hmg, and 
that he feared, so long as it remained quiel, 
nothing could be done/* 

And deponent saith, that the said 
FiNNiGAN and Falvet are, as he has 
iheard and believes, employed and paid 
by the Anti-com-law League, and that 
the said two last meetings were held in 
the most turbulent parts of MancbesCer 
aforesaid, less then ten days as afoxesaid, 
before the said stoppa^ of work at Man- 
chester aforesaid ana its nei^hboariiOQ^ 
for which this deponent was tried, aaafioip- 
saidi at Lancaster aforesaid^ that they 
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Qdlfed hy piacw^ printed hj one Gapsbt, 
the t^aihomed piinter of the said AiUi- 
^sad Tax Cireular, and employed by the 
^d Auti-Comrlaw League ; and that the 
people, to whom the said speeches were 
addressed, were in a state of very great 
poverty and distress ; that the said two 
speeches were printed and extensively 
circulated amongst the poorer classes in 
Manchester aforesaid, and that the said 
speeches were never denied nor qualified, 
eitlier by the speakers or by the said ma- 
gistrates of Manchester, members of the 
council of the Anti-Com-law League so 
employing them as aforesaid. . And this 
deponent farther saith, that he has heard, 
and believes, that nether the said FiifNi-r 
OAK nor the said Falvey have been prose- 
cuted for the said speeches, nor received 
a&y warning or oautioD from the magistrates 
or any otfter persons in authority. And 
this deponent further saith, that the fact 
of the statements and speeches hereinbe- 
fore mentioned being printed and spoken 
with the toleration ot the magistrates of 
Manchester aforesaid, and with the ap- 
probation and support of the said Anti- 
corn-law League, of which said League, 
several of die said Magistrates of Man- 
chester were then, and still are, members 
of the council as aforesaid, and without 
any prosecution, interruption, or warning 
by Uie Queen *s government, naturally 
fid necessarily induced the belief, that 
B8 extensive a latitude of political discus- 
^on would be allowed to other persons ; 
and that no prosecution would oe com- 
menced against any speeches or publica- 
tbns which did not exceed those herein- 
before mentioned in commenting upon, 
or complaining of, the present system of 
society. And this deponent further 
saith,* that he has never used or been 
charged with using language at all ap- 
proaching in Violence or sedition that 
which has hereinbefore been stated. And 
this deponent further saith, that the said 
members of the council of the Anti-Corn- 
law League have been permitted for a 
long time past to make, and to sanction 
by their presence and approbation, 
speeches and addresses of a very violent 
tendency without the slightest punish- 
nenc, Testraint, or' observation, and that, 
in or i^out the month of February* 1842. 
a(ttriiieetiDg of the confiirenee of the 
AMtKkini4liw- Leagae, ibe Bsy. 



MassiBj an active member of Uie sai<l 
League, made, as this ilcponent .-lia& 
heard and believes, a speech of wliich 
the following is a portion, that i» tu 
say :— 

'* They were utonbhed at tUe palieooe of the 
people^— «o was be ! He had read the page of 
faiatory, and had looked at the bloody s;*eiie» 
that had occurred at the close of the last cQuturv 
upon the soil of France. He saw that, at the 
time, the first cry of the people was, ' Give us 
bread and none of your gabble.' Tlicy were led 
by forms in women's guise, bat of moACuIine 
energy, and called out in the Court of tho Tuil- 
leries for immed||te food ; for that they were 
dying, and, dying, tpould not endure it." 

And that the said speech was reported in 
the Mcming Chr<micle newspaper o^ the 
12th day of the said month of February 
1842, and never, as this deponent has hearH 
and b^eves,either contradicted or qualified- 
And this deponent saith that,'^on the 8th 
day of February 1842, the day appointed 
for Sir Robert Peel's motion on the Corn- 
laws, 600 delegates or deputies were, as this 
deponent has heard and believes, sent up to 
London under the direction of the said 
Anti-com-law League, from the various 
provincial associations of the said League, 
and assembled at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, in London afore-' 
siud, and that one of the said delegates, Mr. 
Tauntjn of Coventry, at the meeting 
of the s^ delegates or deputies, at the 
said Crown and Anchor I'avern, on the 
following day, the 9th day of Februarj', 
1842, being the day appointed, as afore- 
said, for Sir Robert Peel's motion on the 
corn-laws — made a speech, of which the 
following, as this deponent has heard 
and believes, is a portion, that is to 
say: — 

'* Let them remember that there were periods 
of patience, that to those who were starved out 
of existence society had violated its duties. The 
social compact supposed social security and 
social justice ; and, if the laws ^d not give that 
justice and that security, the compact was broken 
and attegitmee to it dieeolved. The Legislature 
stldom yielded anything save but to fear ; they 
should not, therefore, be too demure in their 
4 ffii f^t^ii«- It was only when munnurs ran from 
month to month, and the passionate whiteness 
of iodignatioii and iii gn lte<l human nature was 
on mqr flw mtm men gathered toge. 
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Aor, tnitod u om nio amd m oMeiote— wboi 
miOimit diioovend tliar monl •treogih and 
detenDiii«tioii-->thcn it w-as that hypocritei in 
p«wer beeama hooett— then it wii that the 
tyrant piepared himielf to grant oonceations. 
But, if the LegislAtare oppowd the people, they 
vrould Commenoe an tgiiation all over the 
country for the thorough and complete parking 
of that corrupt house." 

And that the said speech, as this depo- 
nent has heard and helieves, was received 
with tremendous cheers; and that there 
were present at its delivery several county 
and borough magistrates, not one of 
whom, as mis deponent Mhs heard and 
believes, offered to it the shghtest disap- 
probation or interruption. And this de- 
ponent further saith, that, at a subsequent 
meeting, held on the same day at Brown's 
Coffee House, in Palace-yard, Westmin- 
ster, composed of the said delegates, or 
deputies, the folowing resolution was pas- 
sea by the said delegates or deputies, that 
18 to say : — 

** That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
measure just announced by Iler Majevty's go- 
-vemment on the subject of the Com Laws, so 
far from holding out the slightest pro«pect of 
any relief of the distress of the country, is an 
hasult to a patient and a suffering people, and 
the deputies view such a proposal as an indicatioo 
that the lahdIord.aristocracy of this country are 
destitute of all sympathy for the poor, and are 
resolved, ^permitted by an outragedpeople, to 
persist in a course of sellish policy which will in- 
loWe the destruction of every interest in the 
country." 

And tliat the said speech of Mr. Taun- 
Tov, of Coventry, and ilie said. resolution 
of the said delegat(?s, were reported in the 
Morning Chronicle nc^'spaper of the 
next ila^-, the lOlh day of February, 1842. 
And tilts deponent further saitli, that on 
tlic 11th day of February, 1842, tliere 
was another meeting of the said delegates 
at the said Crown and Anchor Tavern ; 
and that, at the said meeting, Richard. 
CoBDEN, Esq., spoke very violently, as this 
deponent has heard and believes, against 
the said Com-ldw, and threatened the 
government with the exhibition of phy- 
sical force, for the purpose of terrilyinff 
the government to a repeacl of the said 
Com -law; and, in particular, that he used 



the following lanffiuige, as tint d^oocnt' 
has heard and befieves, that is to saj:^ 

<' That thrae weeks wonM trp tk§.imtae ef 
hii coontrymen. Why, wmild they fftiV to 
be BTAmvKD, and put npoa short allowuiee, bj 
thirty or forty tktmataid mas T He was tore 
that if they knew how uuiffm^iemU, both moraDy 
and pkyticaUy^ those thirty thouatnd or forty 
thousand ariatoerats and squires were, they 
would not fear them. But, thoagh rcaOy in- 
significant, they were not consdons of any veak- 
ness ; they were as confident in their strength 
as they had heen five yean since ; they would 
not shrink one atom ; and, until these men wnsc 
rniGHTENBD, the people would never obtain 
justice. Were they prepared to make sacrtf eei» 
and to undergo suiTeriBgs. to cany this qoeatiiiD ? 
'I*he time was not far off when they ndght be 
called upon to make sacrifices, and to nnder^go 
sufferings. The time might soon oHne when 
they might be called upon to enquire, as Chris- 
tian men, whether an oligarchy which has 
usurped the government, placed its foot on the 
crown, and trampled down the people — how for 

• 

such an oligarchical usurpation was deserving of 
their moral and religious support. As soon as 
the bill should become %he law of the land, by 
the physical force of a brute majority against 
reason, then would the time come wlien he 
should feel it his duty to secede, as far as he 
could do, morally, from giving all voluntary sup- 
port, whether pecuniary or morally, to snch a 
government, llie Uminiftratora of the law 
might enforce the law — he could not* resist die 
law — but there most be wmebody to admmuter 
thf law, and somebody to enforce the law; and 
he thought that, three weeks hence, the whole 
people woul^ thoroughly understand the real 
bearings of the bread-tax question, that they 
would not want physical force while they were 
unanimous.*' 

And that, at the stud meetkig on the said 
11th day of Fcbruaiy, 1842, Joseph 
Stdrob, of Binnbgham, in the county 
of Warwick, who. as this deponent 
has heard and believes, is a mem- 
ber of the said Anti-Com-law League, 
and. who is not, as this deponent has 
heard and believes, a Chartbt, made use 
of Uie following language or to that 
effect, as this deponent has heard and. 
believes, that is to say : — 

'* He would not hesitate for a sin^ moneni 
to say, that the laws supported by the arista-. 
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cfac7 we« wdi that the grtattat topot in 
Europe could not tupport them. And be thought 
that it WW 00 th« 9th day of February when 
this proportion was Made in the Hooae of 
Commons, that the contest %fln between the 
aristocracy and the people." 
And that tlie said speeches of the said 
Richard Cobpen and Joseph Stukgb 
were received with loud cheers ; and parti- 
cularly tliose portions thereof which pro- 
phecied, or recommended, or alluded to, 
physical force and violence Tas ^ means 
of obtaining a repeal of the Corn-law ; 
and that there were present at the de- 
livery of such speeches, several members 
of Parliament and Magistrates, who vo- 
ciferously cheered and signified their ap- 
pTobolion of the same, and that none of 
those present at sach meeting eiipressed, 
&s this deponent has heard and bt^lieves, 
ax» disapprobation or dissent. And thw 
deponent farther saith, that at the said 
conference of delegates, WiLU am Rath- 
BOVE Gregg, a leading member of the 
«aid League, made the folio win 2 observa- 
tionsiasuus deponent beard and believes, 
tkait is to say : — 

M G^Ueanen, what we are to do at the present 
eriaiB I confess I do no* very clearly see; but 
I hope that our delegates will be able to devise 
•ooie means of eoa^Uii rtMiiee from the nig- 
gard and reluctant hands of government. There 
is bat one remedy else in aur hands, and it is one 
which most oertataly will be acted upon unless 
prevented by a timely remedy. If the present 
Corn laws eontinue, or are only so altered that 



true spirit of Christian feeling and good citizen^ 
ship, were to clMt theit miUrand thopt, and' to 
tdl the people, • We cannot employ yo«,beea«sa 
we cannot reap any fmit from yoor hAaor— wa 
cannot secure to capital, skill, ingenuity, and la- 
bour their just reward ;' the great body of peo- 
ple thus thrown out of food and employment in 
the face of Heaven, wevOd^aooa aindica/e their 
rightt and aead tbd^ories to thf rigM about.'' 

And this deponent further saith, that, in 
the 84thnumberof thesaid Anli-comAaw 
Circular, published on the lOth day of 
March 1842, there is an Address to the 
people of Great Britain from the Execii- 
dve committee of delegates to the anti- 
com-law conference, from wl^ich the fol- 
lowing are extracts, that is to say : — 

«' Famine mast capitulate with monopoly, and 
submit to the injustice which relaxes at that 
pouit only, where it apprehends that enormous 
prices would ensure the re-action of frantic des- 
peration.. ..Yo« pay fifty millions for govern- 
ment, and that yery paynftent is converted intA^ 
machinery for extorting fifty millions more tP 
sustain 4he ascendancy of a landed aristocracy^ 
You purchase goverament, and are cheated of 
yoor bai^aia ; you receive misgovernmcnt i^^- 
stead, and the fraud nAs you of your rights, and 
multiplies, your sufferings. It is said that your- 
selves have saDctioned the system under which 
you groan. The whole wotW knows better. The 
present House of Commons is notoriously not a 
free, fiiir, and equal represenUtion of the peo- 
ple. The cost of a majority iif it, fior the cause 
of monopoly at the last general election, is said 



Com laws continue, or are only so aiterea tnai ^^ ^ ^.^^.^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ of pounds star- 

lfaap««nt depressed st^eof trade becomiM^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ i, ^ „^ conse- 



t, not less than 600,000 persona, half a 

BuBfion of people, must be sent back to the agri. 
cultnnl diatricte, to be asaintained by the land- 
lends ; and they would vary speadUy eat up the 
whale rental of the huid." 
And that, at the said meeting, the follow- 
ing observations were made by one Duffy, 
a lecturer then high in the confidence 
and estimation of the said League, that 

18 to 61^ : — 

*• let him remind Sir Kobert Peel, that not ten 

^eaiB had alapaed since the masters of Paris 

«losed thflv Ihops, shut up their places of la- 

' bov, «d flirew the popolation into the streets, 

wbieh sant a tyrant king al)OUt his busioeas. If 

the roaster-manufacturers of Manohaster, of 

ShdBaki. and of Bimiagham, those great hives 

^inAmtif,9g»aHvm nB cmmrd, and in the 



quenoc; such outlay is no profit to the commu- 
nity ; it is the profitable insnranee of lapacioua 
monopoly; no trade U benefitted thereby, but 
that which thrives on the corruption of soul and 
body. Public moiaJs are debased that public 
money may be pluijdered. Your commace, 
your manufcctorea, your proftU, your emptoy- 
ments, your wages, your means of subsU1«nce, 
are bartered by Iheprofligate totheprofligateweal- 
thy. Yonare sold ; the rigl^ta of industry, capit^ 
and enterpriae are sold ; your own food and 
your chUdren's prospects aie sold ; and the f»- 
hofy barvain is called RaPmaaaKTATioM I Let 
the transaction stand in iU tma coloaia/ 
And that, after aome other Iwiguage in 
the same style and tone, thesaid AmMi»8 

proceeds thus- — 

E E 
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** But their willii Uw. The monopoluU are 
SMten of the legislature and the goTenunent ; 
aad thej are determined to work out to the ut- 
teraoet their experiment upon the extent of the 
nalion's xeeouroes, and of the nation's endu- 



runee. 
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And this depopfnt saith, that the follow- 
'iiic is the list of the saicHExecudve com- 
mittee from whom the said address 
purports to emanate, and which is 
puhiishcd in the 83rd numher of the said 
circubir, that is to say : — Mr. James 
Wilson, Colonel Thompson, Mr. P. A. 
Taylor (hy which said P. A. Taylor the 
said address is signed hy order of the 
said conference) Messrs. Sidney Smith, 
Scohle, and J. R. Black, M.D., lion- 
don ; Messrs. J. Kershaw, William Raw- 
son, W. Evans, E. Armitage, A. Prentice, 
S. Lees, and Rev. J. W. Massie, Man- 
chester; Mr. J. Stansfiold, Leeds; 
Messrs. J. Milligan, and T G. Clayton, 
Bradford; M. J. Dixon, Carlisle; Mr. 
"H. Ashworth, Bolton ; Mr. Joseph Sturge, 
Birmingham; Mr. Ball, Coventry; 
Messrs. D. M'Laran and J. Aytoun, 
Eciinburgh ; Mr. W. Buchanan, Glas- 
gow; Rev. J. Burder, and Mr. J. C. 
Symons, Stroud; Mr. W. Biggs, 
licicester ; Mr. J. Akroyd, Halifax ; Mr. 
J. Batley, Huddersfield ; Rev. W. Wil- 
liams and G. Evans, Esq., Camanon ; 
W. Ibbotson Esq., and Rev. R. S. Bailev, 
Sheffield; R^. W. Roaf, Wigan ; \V. 
Morris, Esq., Halifax; Messrs. E.Wat- 
'.kins,and C. Edward Rawlins, Manchester; 
^Rev. H. Ranton, K«lso ; Rev. W. Lowe, 
For&r; several of whom are magistrates, 
mayors and aldermen, entrusted with the 
administration of the law, of great wealth, 
and whose example is of powerfulinfluence. 

And this deponent further saith, that, 
• on the 1st Jay of March, 1842, a meet- 
ing of the merchants, manufacturers, and 
otliei-s, of Manchester aforesaid and its 
vicinity, was held at Manchester aforesaid, 
and that, at the said meeting were present 
the before mentioned John Brooks, Sir 
Thomas Potter, Mr. Ashworth, and 
other magistrates of Manchester aforesaid, 
and that, at the said meeting, a resolution 
was unanimously passed, declaring, that 
Sir Robert Peel's proposed modification of 
•the corn-law was " a bitter mockery and 
cruel insult, unworthy of any statesman 
to propose and of the neople to accept. 



and that, at the said meeting, the 
John Brooks made a speech, in which, 
speaking of the aristocracy, he nsed the 
foUowing language, that is to say : — 

* " Is it not monstrous that they ahoold legii- 
late for one class, that class themselves, and 
at the expence of the manofrctiuiBg and com- 
merdal people, and of all the other classes ?*' 

And that at the said meeting, the said Rev. 
Mr. Massie, dissenting minister, made a 
speech in which he used the iallowing 
langua^, that is to say : — 

" It was to endeavour to alienate the woridag- 
people from the manufacturers; to make an 
impression upon the people that the mannfsc- 
turers reoeived their wealth from the blood, and 
hones, and sinews of the working^people, while 
these aristocrats theinselTes lived upon the 
plunder which, by these laws, they wrung £rora 
both the manufscturing and the woryag 
classes, making the former the instraments to 
extract it from the Utter." 

And that, in concluding the said meet- 
ing, John Bright, of Rochdale, the chair- 
man thereof, a man of great influence and 
much wealth, used the following lan- 
guage, or to die following effect, as thb 
Deponent has heard and belieres, that is to 
say:— 

" He knew how the people, in this district, 
had slumbered; and it was only because the 
aristocracy knew that they were not all awike 
that they dared to insult and trample upon 
them." And ; 

** He believed he might state, that some pro- 
ject, of a Tcry comprehensive nature would be 
submitted to the mann&cturing classes of Lan- 
cashire, and the adjoining counties, before long ; 
such a plan as, if fully carried out, would, at 
any rate, strike terror into the hearts of those 
who had lived, and were living, upon the 
plunder of the people.*' 

And this deponent further saith, that at 
a meeting of the said Anti-com-law 
League, at Manchester aforesaid, held on 
the 22nd day of March, 1842, a Photbst 
was proposed by the Rev. Mr. IMassib 
aforesaid, and passed unanimously, con- 
demning the Corn-law BiU then intro- 
duced by Sir Robert Peel ; from which 
said protest the following is an extract 
that is to say >— 

'* We do hereby loleBnly prateat acsinii. m 
crad a modBwy of pcriihiag ■rilligai i wi aati* 
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mtional a lotaM lor tbi Jti hu c tl wi of fhe 
ccMBMBPii tntanRi of uls oomMNfad oomi* 
Iff— ttid 10 Unpheiiioiii a Yiolation of the law 
of God/. . • . And ladi legisIttiTO robbery 
air bjr the taxation of the bread-eaten for the 
benefit of the landownen, itarrei the honest 
diildren of indmtry, to gratify the laxorioni 
cravingt of a heaztleis and pampered oligarchy." 
And that at the said meeting the said 
John Brooks^ magistrate of ^fanchester, 
as aforesaid, was chairman, and, as this 
d^onent has heard and believes, ex- 
pressed no disapprobation thereof, or of 
the said protest : and that the said 
meeting and protest were published in 
the 8dth number of the saia ArUi-hread 
Tax Circular: and that, in the said 
85th number of the said circular, is a 
leading article intided, " The Income Tax 
and. the Bread Tax," from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract, that is to say : — 

** The ParUament may be conriderftd a 
hndowner's dab, or trades' union assembly, 
paaaiBg laws to enrich themselres by the im- 
poreilshment of the millions they pretend to 
represent." • 

And this deponent further saith, that a 
conference of the members of the said 



fiafiad with ihe mUk md wtUer system they 
had so long pvrsaed." 

And that, by another speaker, Mr. T. 
MooRB, as this deponent has heard and 
believes, the following language, or to 
that effect, was used :-— 

*' The land was faU of abundance. All that 
stood between a jiterishiag people and4|enty, 
was the inhuman and tyrannical laws of the 
ooontry, supported by a few, for their own profit." 

And that another speaker, the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkes, at the said conference, used the 
following language, or to that effect, that 
is to say : — 

** He believed that in the mannlaeturing 
districts they were on the verge of dis- 
torbances which would not be repressed ex- 
cept by shedding^ blood, because the obstinacy 
of their governors led them to look on these 
things with calm and unruffled eyes, and they 
would employ the force in their hands, the 
police and soldiery of the country, to repress 
tumult, rather than take other means to repress 
it. . . . Let those persons take care how they 
contiuue to counteract the benefits of ProTi- 
dence. Let them look to what had been the 



Anti-com-law League met at Herbert s , ^^ °^ ^^^^^ countries, where the rights of the 
Hotel, Palace Yard, Westminster, on the 
5th day of July last, and that they con- 
tinued their sittings from day to day till 
the Istdayif Augustlast,and that, amongst 
the said conference of delegates were 
present, as this deponent has heard and 
believes, Aldermak Shuttleworth, 
Alderman Kershaw, Alderman 
Brooks, and Alderman Armitage, of 
Manchester aforesaid; and Sir Ralph 
Pbndleburt and several other magis- 
trates ; and that at the meeting of the said 
conference, between the said 5th day 
of July and 1st day of August last, 
several violent and inflammatory speeches 
were made by the various speakers, 
that is to say, one hy Mr. Grundy 
in the words following or to the follow- 
ing effect, that is to say : — 

" He judged of men by their actions, and he 
was satisfied that Sir Robert^ed, and his party, 
eared not for the starration of the people, so 
long as they could drain them of their re- 
sonroes. It was high time for the people of 
this country to eoaie$ee and demand, by firm 
nmonstrance, and iqtlffifd handi, the restora- 
tkm of thdr lights. The country was dissa- 



people were thus held back. Let them look to 
the example of France in the last centory— of 
old Rome — of Greece — and many other conn- 
tries. Bat the Inst of Mammon had a mon 
powerful infiaence on the minds of the aristo- 
cracy than the experience of history. The 
Duke of Richmond had, on a former occasion, 
said, that, if the Corn-laws were repealed, he 
would flee to a foreign land. He (Mr. Ilawkes) 
would say to the Duke, * unless you repeal the 
Corn-laws you shall be compeUed to flee.' He 
(Mr. Hawkes) wondered if it had occurred to 
the Duke to think, that both himself and the 
members of his order would hwe to Jlee tf 
they would save their Hoes." 

And that, in following immediately aAer 
the said speech, and in commenting 
thereon, the Rev. Dr. Perry, as this de- 
ponent has heard and believes, used the 
following language, or to that effect, that 
is to say : — 

** Now, he must say, that aelf-^esenratioii 
wu the first law of nature, and that he who 
neglected that Uw, who acted not up to that 
dictate, and did not presenre his life, was 
guilty of the firiae which all were fsrhidden 
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^i»iiuidt--iMt<nfer. SooBarik«aiufclui»ietfl«WN?Mirt«*A^«*«**»*^ 



9 hit duUsm to Btantt, h« (Dr. Pffijr) would 
take icomtbe t&ble of the Piime Miaiakx." 
JUd thatGiio»GBTMoiiF8o», akctowr 
employed by the said Anti-coni-law 
Jjeigue, thus expressed himself, as this 
deponent has heard and believes, at the 
said^t-mentioned conference : — 

'* But still the question returns, what have 
tve i«alized ? and we are forced to reply— no- 
ting. In effect, the Oovemment and Parlia- 
Ment have atdd, <We know the people are 
«l«viRg, bat w« will glw them no bread; we 
jidmit and admire their patience, and will re- 
paid it by leaving them to die/ ... We have 
flood between the hnngry and those who creatod 
tiM famine; and if at ktt ihe aristocracy of this 
ywyinm fnah i^on thmr evn doom, M«tr 
Mod be upon their own heads, and the blood 
«f tiiOM who may /a« m the $trugffU for that 
hcead whidi God had provided, but which they 
kare withheld.'' 

And that at the said lastMoaentioned con- 
feence, Holland Hoole, Esq., the 
BoroDghrecve of Salford, aforesaid, in 
Manchester, used the following language, 
<u to that effect, as this deponent has 
jbeard and believes: — 

** The strong probability wai, that there would 
tean oirmiff AK throughouta krge extent of the 
aaaafoctuiiag districts m ^e ensuing winter, 
valaet iWF' fi^"! measures were adopted. He 
fttt it hard to atate, that a number of the district- 
ma^atrates. t^prnhmiing this outbrmk, were 
4B ^wfitiuid to fosign their commissions, and not 
to permU tJmmt^es to be^he tools of the aris- 
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Aad that, at the said last-inendoned con- 
fbreaoe, the following language, or to that 
^SokH, wm used, as this deponent has 
heard and believes, by Mr. Whitehpap, 
of Leeds, that is to say :— 

^ He saw tio difference betsroen the man who 
96ft anothor on the highway and presented a 
pialol at his bieast— he ttw not the slightest 
^Mhroioe bofcween ttisi man and the Govew- 
aeot, who, for settsh pnrpotes, wen prepaied to 
sacrifice nUUioni of their fellow- subjects/' 
A»d that, ai the said last^mentioned coa- 
iepegi9e» the following language, or to that 
0Soctf was used^ as this deponent has 
heard and believes»by the Kev. Mr. B ai ley 
of Sheffield;— 

** He heard of a genilemm, who, in private 



](i#,4Uwi^ai«Mihou]dlrilivaBJhinw he 

He fdt irrfff**^ ihat no sw^ attempt ob^ 
to be made nadar any inelenoe whateier; M 
lie vas peciaaded itf this, that when he. Sir 
Robert Ped, went to his gaie, theve would be 
bat few to shed one tew «ver it.'* 

And that, by the said £er. Mr. Bdley, 
the following Imguage^ at the aaad laalr 
mentioned confesenee, was tised, ff hc^ 
this deponent, has hesfd and ' 
that is to say :^ — 

^' It was not words they ssid wtndd 
llament, but Fdnca they ahoidd have If ihgf 
did not change tiieir system." 

And that, at the eaid conference the fol* 
lowing language was used by Mr. €Us- 
KILL, of Warrington, that is to say :— 

'< In Hm whole range of hiitary aeChiag aue 
hecriMeooold be found than the deslk of Ua»^ 
lino; and in what did the oondnotof the tvcant 
who starved him to death differ from tbat of the 
English aristocmci^ The Italian was actoated 
by a feeUng of revenge— the Engtish ariatootwy 
by a sordid feeling of selfish intereet. Theltsliaa 
left his angle victim to starve; the En^is^ 
aristocracy starved the tohoU nafum, B hmi 
been propoied by one whom he would csA Jfr. 
Gallows Knight, (meaning, aa this deponent be- 
Uevcs. Mr. Gaily Knight,; to bang the pro|dMtv 
but he would have the landlords to beware la 
time." 

And tha^ at the aaid conf&ence, the fol- 
lowing language, or to that effect, ▼«* 
used, as this deponent has heard and be- 
lieves, by Ma. Tauhton, of Coventry, 
that is to say :-^ 

'* He felt idndMt to preaeat hknaelf agmta 
the oon&rence, bfllionng. aa be did, that the ceU 

lona-hearted aristeoraoy weie detecminad togoei 
the people to TcbdAioa, in order tp goveca by the 

swonL * * Uewasaatenished attheapatkar 
of the metropolis on this snbjedL Would the 
yeogHe tuner learn to vely on iimr cjtm emer^y, 
and demand to be fed themaolves, v^e ther feed 
otben. It appealed to him that the time^sns 
passed for talking. The time waa come to no 
something, and he thought they ought to proceed 
at once to appoint a commUt^ qfpmkHc t^etp 
in the metropolis." 

And that, at the said last-mentioned con- 
ference, ie following language, or to that 
effect, was used, as this deponent hw 
heard and believes, by Ma. Willlui 
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KBLstBOP, ike major of Stoclqpoft, tkat 
istosaj: — 

'* I wish the garfWUDimt to kiwir, I vidi Sir 
BobertFidtoknow, IwulilMrlftoeilr'vBfauB- 
ters to know, thai the iahebiteiiti of t^boroogh 
bftTe OAdiued their urifkbralleled ^Kf^ with 
vnpanUeled patieace. ^There is,'Vweyer^ a 
point beyond which flnuan endurance cannot 
go; and, unless some means are taken to 
reliere the distress of the poor of Stockport, I 
wish the oonntry to know, I wish 9ir Robert 
Peel to know, I wish the goremment to know, 
that I cannot, and wfll not, be responsible for 
the conseqnenees whieh iiay Mow tnm the 
present state of thiBf^s* 

And that, at the said last-mentiofned con- 
ference, the hefoie-mentioned John Bow- 
ring, member of Parliament, author of 
the verses commencing " Starvation" and 
cading " Qod" used the following lan- 
guage, or to that effeety as this deponent 
heard and believes, of the House of Com- 



" No eloqnenee, ao^ not eren tiie trampet of 
mk ArohsBgel, he beHefed^ would prodnoe anj 
•flbet on that assembly ; and he feaied that they 
mast look now only to the kmngtr and sUurvtUian 
•f the people as the mesne of roaciNo them to 
do justice." 

And that, at the said conference, several 
letters were read, in one of which are the 
fsilowing expressions : — 

'*Th!b Leagne add Anti-monopoly assoeiatkms, 
NrKh the assistance of tiie colliers, have the power 
cleompelHnff the arUtocraep, in less than one 
month, to abolish the Corn-laws altogether, and 
to compel them also to grant the Foopie's Char- 
ter. Let die eolUen in all parts of England 
eeate toork Jbr tt montkt and Ae tiking is done ; 
they have only to insist on the measures before 
they go to work again. Tliit is the meet simple 
and efficient measure that eonld be adopted to get 
aB we want, without spiliiog a drop of blood, or 
csnsing any commotion of any kind. The city 
ci lididon would be without fad, and sU 
ocfaer conoema most eome t<r a sUmd tiU it was 

BBrrLBD." 

And in another of which letters are Ae 
following expressions :-^ 

' They (the working men) are now daily ap- 
fpssihing a stsg^ oC sufferings which will^ very 
Hfcalyp fvodnce what may coafinoe Sir Bobert 
rM aMl his eelleagnas that the diatiesa if lesL" 

Atfd in tsncAet of whidi ktlevs ma ike 
4iBMhg'aKpiwsi«a»:^^ 



daias of jastias sad haonaity 
by an o^ ws s ed aad iBiuni fea#le.' 

And kk another of whieh letten wn Ae 
feUowiog sjcyi csii itf pg :-*^ 

Tner saopkeepeis SBd Ifsdeinea have ffiftn 
up all hopei of improtin^ Ihtir eoadltioa hf 
resMfastnttces aad pefttioaiag, aMmorialkfBf and 
deputatioaizing, aad bendiag the slatiah kaaeio 
tynnts who coofert the atateaiento ol the people's 
eonditioa into fbod for amusement an^ ridieiier 
who bmtisbly laugh at the tattled gafneals 
of the poor, and who meek Iheir lit iiilTiiinlhi^^ 
rspresentatiotts ia gi^iog them stones when tifey 
ask for bread. The shopkeepers hove aaaai- 
moosly declared that their only hope rests ia 
circumstances which are fiat a pp roae h htff M a 
ermt. Those of Birmingham resolved, Ibst 
evening, with farrowed hroivs and cheeks Hushed 
¥rith the glow of patriotic indignation, that tltey 
vrould hereafter stand with folded arms, aid 
watch until that period when EngFiahmen know* 
ing their rights will dare to mahilaia i&em. 
What hope is there ? None, at least the men of 
Birmingham cannot see any. \fif h snch disHUd 
prospects, then, aad with so little chance of 
success, my leUow-townsmen have retired. In: 
the present, ia gloomy despair; but ready at 
a momaai's notice to join in raptafetany ^r«B# 
imHumal aioMnMii# whSeh may be made iM$ a 
fiur prospect ef sboobbs." 
And tflis deponent fiitther satth, thai at 
the said last-mentioned eoni^renee the 
said Richard Cobi>xk made a speedi, 
from which, as this deponent has hearaaad 
believes, the following is a correct estraet, 
that is to say : — 

'* Whatever they could do to embarrass the ^ 
venuaeut they were bound to do. They owed 
them no respect \ they were eatitled to none. 
The gofe n i M e a t was taed 19011 0om^/Jeii,aB^ 
•ae eggwp^fw^f ^y oiee, eoi^fiipvisn, taMMMMMoav cbv 
hnkmrp. The ia^)ority ef the Honseof Coummos 
wu suppofted by the flolathm of morality muX 
religion. He sahf for such a govemnMnt tkey 
should entertain no respect whatever. He weold 
assist the Anti-Com-law League all in his povfer 
to embarrass the government.'' 

And this deponent further saith, that die 
chairman of the said conference was Mr» 
P. A. Tatlor» and that> in opening the 
said eonference, at its eemmencement, the 
said P. A. TAr¥i.oB^ aa thia d^MMient baa 
heafd and hciiavas^ nsad thafoUowing 
kngpagr^eit»lhfltaA«t: — 
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make itself heard aa a toicb of TRUNDsa, and 
mviAJrighiem tk» ffovemmtmt and tk§ to^Ai- 
tmt€ fiom ita pcoprifliy." 

And that the said P. A. Tatlor regularly 
presided from day to day at the sittings 
of the said last^mentioned conference, 
from t||e said 6th day of July last, to the 
said 1st day of August last, being the 
month immediately preceding the late 
strike for wages and the Charter as afore- 
said, at and in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester aforesaid, and that at the 
close of the said conference on the said 
Ist day of August, the said P. A. Tat- 
XOR, as this deponent has heard and be- 
lieves, addressed the said last-mentioned 
conference in the following language, or 
to that effect, that is to say : — 

" Everytiiiiig that could be done to represent 
to the gOTemment the condition of trade, and 
the deetitotioa of the people, has been attempted 
at Yarions internews with its members, and the 
resnlt has been, nothinj^. They have been told 



io^Me, but not submit to be wtarwd ; thai 
ifH^pect propVty and life, but not n^tr 
* cTimbrei 



''1lMCf3r«l88iMagaaddbU««woQidHUdi& Isaduring, sad to the utter min tddc^ 
itidf beard, and If that diatma were not tpeedU i^apidly approaching, to gratify the frupiw^ 
ly ralicved, he beUered that that distrasi would | n^MieUy <f a ItmdiortUleffhkUuref is neither u» 

bsMntidpated nor desired. I ttvst they wiU mt 
no fio 
they 

their chSSren toperi^Mty fiimine ; and if, when 
the time arrives, that private property hat be- 
come a nuitaHce, the struggle for existence i« 
repressed by bloodshed ; bg whaiwer name that 
bloodshed may be eharaeterixed in a British 
court Iff judicature, in tbe eye of reason, ot 
justice, of posterity, and of God, it uill receive 
its true appellation, and be stamped with the 
guilt of M UEDEK. I have only to say, an ad- 
dress vrill be submitted to you for vour ap- 
proval, and this conference vrill then be di^ 
solved." 



And this deponent further saitb, thai 
aftenvards, that is to say, on the 1st day 
of August last, an add rkss, entitled " Tlie 
Conference of tlie National Anti-com-law 
League to the people of the United King- 
dom," was, as this deponent has heard 
and believes, proposed and seconded and 

^ • J- .a 1 ^ 11 _^ * *v *_ J carried; nnd that the sdd address con- 

by individuals from all parts of the country, and i . • . «v r n «i. ^ • . 

Zfg^ in erety de«:ripti<» of m..«(^.«, | **'^fj|'*' following expressions, that is to 

that their trade is declining, their capital dimin- j ^ ' 

iahing, and their unemployed work peophs atarv- '* We are about to separate. We wouU ad- 

ing ; that foreign oountriaa are offering ua food, ! **" y^^ 'Hwn the position of our cause. In 

tor want of which the people are pefthing, in Fcbniary last, we assembled in this metropolis 

exchange for those manufactures for vhich there ^ ^^^ ^^^ *^« govcmmeut and the legislature 

is otherwise no demaud. They have been con- ***« necessity of repealing the Corn-laws. Tha 

juradm vain. They seemed resolved upon main- ^*^ ^^ monopolists who have usurped the legis- 

tainingthc iniquitous Ck)m.law, which aggran- lative power disregarded our remonstrances, and 

disea their own wealth and deprives the people ^»»9^^ ** our warnings. The>' triumphed for a 

of employment and food, and keeping the peace brief season, and agiin sanctioned the miseries of 

of the country, by repressing the frantic atteinpta ''•«"*« ^y atatute The time for argument 

of the famishing to supply themselves and chil- »« PW* • ^^ opponcnU seek safety in a morose 

dren with food, by foroe. Our duty is done : *^^ obstinate silence. The question is uow nar- 

we have exposed the evU, suggested the remedy, "^owed to one of might against right.,.. We 

denounced the wrong, an^ warned the Govern- ^^"^ »▼ ^ you, look to your fepresentatives : 

meni of the consequences of persUtiog in that ^^e m^ority of them have basely sold you. We 

wrong ; and it remuns for ua to return to our 1"*^ warned the government ; ve have J^truc- 



constituents, and tell them that all our efforts to 
obtain justice for them have failed, and that we 
can hold out to them no prospect of improve- 
ment, and no hope of relief. It is fearful to con- 
template the foture; that a great and highly 
civilized nation will finally aurFsa ita prosperity 
to be blighted, and its progress obstructed by a 
faction qf landowners ia not to be believed. 
That the millions of industrious and intelligent ar- 
tixana who ou^t to be the glory of our country — 
they have been the creators of ita wealth — ^wiU 



ted the people, we depend upon your inffiligenoe 
and upon the pbars of the monopolists. Provi- 
dence hss given plenty. A few men qf wealth 
and title have opposed their mandate to the 
will qf heaven, " Shall mortal man be more 
just than God?" 

And that the said address was sigfned 
by the said P. A. Tatlor, as chainnaa 
of tbe said conference, and was sop- 
ported by Joseph Hums, C. P. Vil^ 
LiBRS, Richard CoBDBK, andDANiXL 



, — , , ^^ «^„ O'CoNMELL EsoRs. and memben of 
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Parliament and by other persons of in- 
iuence. 

And this deponent further s:uth, that 
on the 8th day of July, 1842, a speech 
vas delivered/ as this deponent has ncard 
and believes, by the saia.RicHARD Cob- 
den, and that the said speech contained 
the following words : — 

'* It ig my firm belief that, within six months, 
K« shall have popoloos districts ia the north in a 
state of social dissolution. Yoa may talk of ru- 
pressing the people by the military ; bat what 
military force woold be eqoal to sach an emer- 
gency. The military t^IU not avail. I do not be- 
lieve that the people will break out unless they 
are absolutely deprived of food : if yoa are not 
prepared with a remedy, thby will be /usti- 

FIBD IN TAKING VOOB FOR THBMSCLTES AND 
THStE rASCILIKS." 

And this deponent further saith, that 
the said speech was immsdiately after- 
wards, that is to say less than one month 
before the commencement of the said 
stoppage of work at Manchester and its 
neignbouihood aforesaid, published at 
Manchester aforesaid, by the said Gadsby 
the printer and publisher of tJie said 
Anti-Com-law League, and that more 
than EIGHT THOUSAND copics of such 
speech were, as deponent has heard and 
believes, published by the said Gadsby ; 
and that several thousands of such speech 
were, %s this deponent has heard and be- 
lieves, gratuitously distributed amongst 
the distressed and desutute working 
classes in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood aforesaid. 

And this deponent further saith, that 
he has heard and believes that none 
of ihe said magistrates, mayors, al- 
dermen, boroughrceves, members of 
parliament, and others, making, pub- 
lishing, and sanctioning the said herein- 
before mentioned speeches and publica- 
tions, have been removed from their 
office as administrators of the law ; and 
that the same speeches and publications 
have been repeatedly brought under the 
notice of the ministers and law-officers 
of the Queen's government. 

And this deponent further saith, that no 
notice or intimation was at any time 
given to the worldng classes, as he, this 



deponent has heard and believes, that tlie' 
licence, so as hereinbefore stated, permit- 
ted to the said mayors, magistrates, alder 
m:n, boroughrceves, members of parlia- 
ment, and other persons of influence, for- 
tune, and station, would not be pcnniitcd 
to the said working-classes, and that the}*^ 
the said working classes, would be prose- 
cuted and imprisoned if tljey followed 
the example so set to them, by tiie pv*v- 
sons so placed in authority over them; 
nor, as this deponent ha^s heard and 
believes, was any notice ever given to the 
said working classes that the government 
intended to make any difference in their 
treatment of language directed to obtain- 
ing the repeal, of the Corn-laws, and lan- 
guage directed to obtuning political free- 
dom for the people. 

And this deponent further saith, that 
prosecutions for sedition are never, or 
very rarely, instituted but with die sanc- 
tion or by the direction of the Queen's 
government, and that, therefore, the work- 
ing classes have no means of judging the 
extent of comment or criticism or com- 
plaint which is practically legal, that is to 
siy, which can be adopted without in- 
curring legal penalties except by ob- 
serving the extent to which the said go- 
vernment permits political discussion and 
strong or exciting language to be carried 
without interruption or prosecution. 

And tliis deponent further saith, that 
all the before-mentioned numbers of the 
Anti-bread Tax Circular, from which 
the hereinbefore stated speeches, senten- 
ces, language and paragraphs have been 
extracted, were at, and immediately pre- 
vious and subsequent to, the said stoppage 
of work at Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood aforesaid, extensively and gratuit- 
ously circulated amongst the working 
classes in Manchester and its neighbour- 
hooa aforesaid, by the direction and at the 
expense, as tliis deponent has heard and 
believes, of the members of the Anti-corn- 
law League, and that the said working 
classes were at the time of such gratuitous 
circulation of the said numbers of the 
said Anti-bread lax Circular, in the 
deepest poverty, misery and destitution. 
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CAUSES OF THE OUTBREAK, 



F The foregoiBg affidavit, swvn hj Cooper, and wkicb, had he &iled im afreittiig 
/■c^^meat ob the fifth count, I was piepared to a«bwit aa mj affidavit, will oonader* 
ahly liaait my enquiry into the caases of the oatbreak of last auUnnn. Howeverj 
the natiODal, nay the nuTersal^ catMtrophe thai was averted, the great danger frcw 
which the eaase of Chartism was saved, and the personal peril which its best inenda 
so niMTOwly escaped, demand from me a fnU, a searching, and complete iwreatiga* 
ti0B of the whole question. 

I am aware that it has been suggested, hinted, rumoured, and indostrioiialy circi>* 
haed, that some of the conferdhee ddegales acted with had faith and with malice 
aforethoaght. This charge, however, come firom what quarter it may, I anhesita* 
Haf^y stamp with the name of slander. 1 thi^k T should have been as likely as 
any other person to have discovered the larking treadiery had it existed ; but, alas ! 
H la the damning sin of pofiticiains to lay persoiml claim to aU the good that aiises 
firom the projects of others, and to denaiaice wi& onspariDg bitterness the miscarriage 
•f undertakings in which they were participants. I set out then with the reiteraliott 
of my public and private df9claratioB-**that there exisled no treachery in the dekgaM 
confereBce— -nay, I go so far a» to aver that neither Cartledge or Griffin entered thirt 
eanference with any evil design, however revenge and. the hope of gain may Ignre 
sahaequently operated upon the one, and a hope of self-preservation upon the oiner* 
These remarks do not refer to opinions coosesentiously entertained and puhlishadl 
imder honest conviction ; bnt they do apply to the more cowardly and danfperoai 
made of inventing calumny and whispering it in private societies^ until, like a snow* 
ban, it gains strength in its coiurse and idtioMitdy becomes an accepted tmism, the 
accused having no means of jnstificatioa. 

It was necessary to make these preliminary ahaervations m order that the confe- 
mnce, by whose boldness and sagaci^ Chartism was saved fvom the conspiracy of 
the League, should stand £urly before die eountiy. In developing the origin of the 
outbreak^ it will be necessary to diseet the puklk mind to a cahn consideration oC 
he machinery by which the Leagne and their hiielings proposed to accom^dish their 
doable purpose ; first, a. total repeal of the Cotn-kiips by a physical revolntbn ; and, 
KCMkdly, the formation of an adminiatFation om af the Irea trade ranks : for, k>w<« 
«iw they may have proliMsed in Seodand and elsewhere a diamgard of the politiaal 
^reed of those who should repeal the Corn-laws, jH be asanied that^ as the 
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BiD led to the fennali(m of an admmiatntion from tbe ranks of tbe lefonn pttrty, so 
would the free-traders seek the same means for secdftng the practical carrying out of 
free trade principles. If the Charter was carried to-morrow^ as a matter of coane 
the country would look for a Chartist government; and as it ever has been, so 
H ever will be, that tbe political party in the ascendant will carry their power 
to the formation of a government from their own ranks, however plaasibly 
they may withhold a portion of their design while struggling for the attainment 
of any substantive measure. The one, indeed the only, stiybling-block in the 
way of the League to effect the latter object, was the bold and uneqmvocal 
refusal of Lord John RusseU to make an unprincipled agitatio JKbe road to politi- 
cal power — and much as I have had reason to quarrel uith many acts of Lord 
John Russell, I have no hesitation in honestly declaring that be has satisfied my 
mind that there is a price at which he would not purchase power. 

The schemes by which tbe desired object was to be •achieved have been openlj 
published in the newspapers of all shades of politics ; in the libend press with enco- 
mium, in the Tory papers for unfriendly comment ; however, there never has 
been a fair analysis published of the manner in which the machinery was to be 
arranged and the uses to which it was to be applied for the attainment of their first 
and primary object, a repeal of the Corn-laws by violence. I think, however, that 
I shall be enabled to throw some new light upon that subject, by merely potnling 
to the speeches of some of the open conspirators, and to the overt acts of those who 
warred upon us in mask. 

My principal object in my present undertaking is to justify the innocent and to 
saddle upon tbb guilty the weight of their own crime. As I shall be compelled to 
introduce the part which the delegates who assembled at Birmingham were destined 
to take in the struggle for a repeal of the Corn-laws, but, more especially, tbe oae 
that it was intended to make of tbe Chartist body in that conference, which was 
originally to have assembled under the auspices of Mr. Stnrge, prior to the out- 
breaks, this may be the most fitting place to develope one feature of the case which 
has not yet been subjected to comment In searching for i\f^ most assailable points 
through which a total cessation of labour might be effected, it fell to tbe lot of the 
League to propose a plan by which all labour might be su8pend<*d by a " coup de 
main." Argument had failed ; discussion was not permitted ; the organised 
body of Chartists were not to be entrapped by the glib philosophy of hired, in- 
terested, and unprincipled demagogues, and, consequently, a project was proposed^ 
by which the whole labour of the country should be suspended by compulsion. 
That project was the stoppage of all tidning operations. Ijct me here transcribe 
from the affidavit, tbe exact terms in which this project was couched. 
' *' The Leagae and the Anti-monopolist Association, with the assistance of the 
colliers, have the power of compblling the aristocracy, in less than one month, to 
abolish the Corn-laws altogether and to compel them also to grant the *' Feoplet 
Charter" Let the colliers in all parts of England cease work for a month, and 
the thing is done ; they have only to insist on the measures before they go to work 
again. This is the most simple and eficiefit meaeure thai couid be adopted to get 
all we want, without spilling a drop of blood, or causing any commotion of any 
kind. -The city of London would be without fuel, and ali other concerns uxm 

GOME TO A STAND tUl it WQM settled^' 
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Now I ask; in tlis nane of justice, in the name of decency, in the 
name of common sense, how snch an announcement from such a quarter 
waa left wholly unnoticed, while those who never used 'such language have 
been made the victims of government wmth and persecution P Tbe Chartists 
approve the continuance of a cessation from work by those who have been driven 
from work, but do not recommend a .single man to leave his employment, while 
the League conspirators publisn a scheme for compelling all to cease labour. 

Let us now argue upon this part of the subject. Every man who 
has taken an active part in Chartist agitation is aware that the non-adoption 
of Chartist principles by the colliers has long been a source of deep regret; 
in fact, that the colliers were not only not friendly to Chartist principles ; but, 
on the contrary, were opposed to them, or heard them expounded with appafent 
mdiflerence. Very shortly, however, after the commencement of the above 
project, we find a vigorous agitation started in the mining districts, and at the head 
of which are -some of the disciples of Mr. Joseph Sturge. As a matter of course 
it would not have been prudent to state openly to the colliers that the object in in- 
ducing them to cease from labour, was that thereby a repeal of the corn-laws may 
be effected. But the plan was so to inflame their minds by a species of fanatical 
hypocriay and declamation, that they should threaten in the first instance, to see 
what efiect that would produce. This plot was carried to a cestain length in parts 
of Staflbrdsbire by the preachers of Sturgism, when the most zealous in the Chartist 
cause took advantage of the existing excitement and mixed up the question of the 
Charter with the general question of wages, that upon which the Sturge biblical 
rascals had inflamed them. However the League plot succeeded to a point beyond 
what the conspirators had originally intended as a first experiment. The Chartists 
begin to see through the trick, the masters seize the passing opportunity of making 
a reduction in the wages of their impoverished workmen — all becomes confusion : 
the masters, many of whom are magistrates, become alarmed at their own monster, 
and forthwith, the League and their fanatics skulk oK and declare the whole to be a 
Chartist conspiracy, employing coercion to cause a cessation from labour, in order 
to compel her Majesty U> change her measures. Was ever concoction more hellbh, 
or design more palpable, mean, and cowardly ? Did tbe charge of conspiracy against 
the League rest here il might be considered weak, but when we couple this fact with 
those which occurred simultaneously in the very heart of the manufacturing districts 
it gives to the whole plot a most circumstantial importance. When, however, we 
take a fair, a full, and an impartial retrospect, one panoramic view of that which 
now presents itself, as a whole, we need no such aid as single acts or individual de- 
claration. And if it is rightly held that, in cases of murder, circumstantial testi** 
mony when wove into one perfect web of evidence can be made so strong, conclusive, 
and convincing, as to justify the taking of life, by what lalf^J would ask, were we 
excluded from establishing out own innocence, by proving the guilt of others, that 
veiy guilt being charged on us ? In medical jurisprudence nothing is more common 
than to prove the innocence of the accused upon mere presnmption, while In our 
case the presumption was adopted by the highest legal authorities in both houses 
of pariiament, and by the almost unanimous opinion of all classes, as well as by 
Qie Press of the country; and yet were we precluded, not only from setting it up as 

part of our defence, but furthermore from making it a ground for a mitigation o" 
punishment. • 
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Having said so mu«h by way of introductioa, I sball now proceed to tbe con* 
sidemtion of tbe whole question. Sir Robert PeeVs tariff bad tbe effect of diindiog 
the repealers into two diiitinct parties. Those of tbe commerciai suddle classes upon 
the one hand^ who saw more than compensation for the tocome tax in the ndncel 
pfices of a]} consumable and wearable articles ^ and ^fcose to whom such reductuHi 

iMnom 



is insignificant as compared with their gigantic iRdobs of profits, derived fr 
an extended trade^ improved roacbittery to meet it,!lmd rednced wages to work it. 
This latter dass was further divided into sections — men who bad full slocks and 
heavy balances against tbem^ to whom genend confusion would have been a 
welcome change, and those whme accounts very much depended upon the proBpeda 
•f the former section. That is, the two sections of manufacturers were very nmch 
ia the situation of debtor and creditor ;, the secnsity of the one materially depending 
■pon the stabilky of the other. Thus were good and bad forced by artificial 
circumstances into the same boat; while the small manufacturers^ ruined as if by 
magie, saw nothing but beggary staring them in the face, to whom the reduced 
piice of consumable articles was as nothing, and who were ready for any changp^ 
BO matter bow brought about, xhat held out a prospect of opening a mackct^ sp 
long as they could hope to have a share in k, Fron^ this division in tbe ranks of tbe 
bee traders, we can^ fairly trace the. increased excitement and altered tone of the 
League. They were compelled to make up in threats and big wordif what thej 
had lost in numerical strength ; and I have not the least hesitation in saying, that, 
had it not been for tbe tarifi^ the League coold and would have forced Sir Bobert 
Peel to concede a total repeal of the Com -laws, or would have compeUed him to 
abandon o£Elee and leave the work to Lord Palmerston and his friends, wiA 
Lord Melbourne at their head, who, notwithstanding nuiny former declarations, 
would have braved all and every thing for the. restoration to bia snuggery and " easjr 
chair " at the palace. After this division we hear of the League-fund, of committees 
of public safety, of assassinations, of risings and rietings tbroug^iout the cooatiy, 
of stoppage of mills, and so forth, while we find the working class unanioaoos^ 
or nearly, so, in resisting- the means used by the League for the achievement of 
their darling object. That I,, at least, foresaw the immediate effect which the tariff 
would have upon the League, is placed beyond contradiction. ^ In addition to my 
opinions published immediattely at the time, my recorded speeches bear irrefutable 
proof of the fact I traversed north and south Lancashire, Yorkshiio, Notting- 
hamshire, and other great manufacturing counties, announcing to hundreds ef 
thousanda of working men the fact that the League had determined upon a rero- 
lution to repeal the Corn -laws, and im]^oring the people to fold their arms and nol 
to be kd by any excitement into a single violation of the law ; I pointed out the 
manner in which the ^volution wns to be commenced, and so far sncceeded ia 
developing the plot of the League, that, .as early a^ the moiuh of June, I was 
d e nou n c e d upon the husthigs at Bingley as a Tory spy, paid to keep the working 
people quiet It will be in the recollection of thausanda who attended that meeting 
that I answered, " Jfky pay me for such konotabU service^ which I am ready ie 
epend my oton money m perforndu^*' When Mr. Adond infonDed me, at Hali(iu^. 
that we should have the Charter or a repeal of the Com-laws in three weeksraad 
ikatthe means bjr which the change was to be effiwtai iraa lo be a simukaneeitt 
tnm-out of all the hands, I announced the project to the world, and 1, m 
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juncdoQ with other Chartist leaders, came to the resolution of cautioning the people 
against the snare that had been laid for them. Before I enter upon the general 
question of the mode of excitement resorted to by the League, and the hope of 
impunity which the authorities in the large manufacturing towns held out to their 
most violent partisans and lecturers, I shall comment firstly upon that portion of the 
sworn evidence at Lancaster which confirms the charge that the League intended to 
produce a p;eneral revolution, and I shall llien explain how the Manchester conspi- 
rators checked its progress. 

In handling a mighty subject of this kiud, it is not sufficient to say ''Read 
the Quarterly Review containing an account of the doings of the League :" it 
is not enough that the reasoning mind is irresistibly led to a conclusion, upon 
mere circumstantial evidence, that they were the originators of the outbreak. 
No; it is more satisfactory to lay before the reader real facts as bearing immediately 
upon the case. This is my position. I contend that in July the League decided 
upon a turn-out of the hands to efTect a repeal of the Corn-laws, that the authorities, 
being many of them manufacturers, not only tolerated violence as a means of 
maturing the project, but that, so long as it contiuued to be an agitation for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, they aided, comforted and abetted in the conspiracy, 
and that no means were used, no arrests made, or caution given, by the Law 
aathorities, until the people on atrike resolved upon turning the agitation to the 
attainment of the Charter. That they not only tamely looked on but opeiolj 
encouraged the most flagrant aets of violence that wet^ committed throughout 
the disturbances, and that it was not till after their expectations of making it an 
agitation for their own measure had failed that they used those powers at their dis- 
p06<d for the suppression of violence, and that then the parues hired by them, and 
known to theai to have been the moet guilty, were unmolested, and, up to this mometii 
have escaped punishment or censure. 

I shall proceed then to my proof from the sworn evidence of eome of the wit- 
nesses produced upon the trial at La^Qister. Rhodes, the son-in-law of Shipley, 
swore diet on the 9th of August, thearliands, that is the hands of Rhodes and 
Shipley, to the nnHiber of 200, w^iatffitmed out by about 160 of those on strike. 
This act was committed four days after Bailey had turned his hands out, and while 
others were under notice of a reduction, aud when the League were in full expecta- 
tion of thereby swelling the ranks of the revolutionists. Between the 9th and the 
l«Hh, many meetings of turn-outs were held, a«d were addressed by manufactnren 
«nd their agents, all of which are tolerated by the authorities ; on the Idth of Angast, 
an important meeting of trades' delegates, numbering over 300, declares for the 
Charter ; on the 16th, the same body is dispersed* at the point of the bayonet 
having published an address as bold and mmly as that of the Executive. And 
ijbtn the hope of turning the agttaftkm to fc^eal pmrpoaes havibg vanished, the aa- 
thorities set to work to screen jtiumselves from the charge of neglect of duty, by 
a vigorous exercise of power {nJpiFrong direction. Between the 9th and die 20th, 
all the acts of outrage that didoccur took place, and, as sworn to by every one of 
the witnetses, the hands, after the 20th, he^aii to return to their work. That is, 
4ie mastere agara opened their mills, when the Chaf^sts had succeeded in routing 
l!hem from their position. On the 26th, after alllkope had fled from their mind, 
lUiodes and Shipley's men returned to work, and were attacked by six hundred of 
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the torn-oats at noon, and whom they sncceeded in resisting and beating ofl( 
They were again attacked in the evening with an increased force, amonnting to 
about one thousand, as sworn to by Rhodes and Shipley, and that force also the 
hands, about one hundred and fifty in number, resitted and beat off; Shipley, a 
decrepit old sinner^' boasting that he had shot one or two with arms tbat he had 
for the purpose of defending bis works, when the League plot had failed. Now« 
can stronger evidence be adduced in proof of the fact that the turn out of tbe faandi 
in the beginning of August was a conspiracy, with the intent of compelling the 
Queen to change her measures P But the case does not rest here ; we have tbe evi* 
dence of Sir Thomas Potter, an active magistrate and a zealous repealer, informing 
lis that some parties — who, doubtless, were not in the conspiracy — applied for pro* 
tection, or tbe means of defending their hands, and that the advice given to such 
applicants by the authorities was, not to resist ; and observe, this advice was givm 
before the Chartists interfered. But, as I mean to carry tfie fire into the enemy's 
camp, aud to charge the government with a perfect knowledge of all that has trans- 
pired, I here insert Sir Thomas Potter's cross-examination by the Attomej- 
General at length. 

" You are one of the magistrates P Yes, a borough magistrate as well as a county 
magistrate. I think we have already got it that the magistrates issned a proclama- 
tion ? Yes. A sort of joint proclamation ? Yes, we issued a proclamation in con- 
juncdon. What number of special constables were sworn in in Manchester ? I 
don't just recollect. You can give me some notion of the number — ^how many 
scores or hundreds P At what period do you mean ? At any time after the 7tii 
or 8th of August, down to the 16th or 17th P I don't know that I can speak with 
any degree of certainty, but I should think about 500. Do you know how many 
troops were in Manchester ? We had, during the first week, about 500 ; but a de- 
putation of the magistrates waited upon the Seciretary for the Home Department, and 
we had a considerable reinforcement. How many P I cannot say. When did you 
apply for more P The deputation went off on the Saturday. Wtat Saturday ? 

"the JUDGE :— The 13th ? Witness ;— No, my Lord -I think it was Saturday 
<— wait — Tuesday was the 9th. Yes, I thjak it was Saturday the 13th. 

" The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :— I^jpany more did you get ? I reafly can- 
not tell, exactly; we had a detachment Q^^Hjguards, and some cavalry; peiiiaps 
about 1500, but I cannot speak with accflKy. I want no particular accuracy. 
Was it beyond 1500 altogether P I think so. Did you yourself personally attend 
as a magistrate at the Town Hall ? Oh yes. Are you able to tell me whether the 
madstrates attended day and night P Ifes ; I can tell you that they attended day 
and night. For how long P Oh, I think it was three or four weeks. Two or three 
magistrates were lodged at the adjacent hotel — indeed, next door— in readiness to be 
called up at any hour. How many weeks P I think it would be full four weeks. 
Where was the commander-in-chief of the district at the time P He was at the York 
Hotel, close by the Town Hall. Were the magistrates in attendance ? Yes. Did 
the special constables attend at the Town Hall P Yes. Day and night ? I don't 
know whether they were alloight, though I think they were. Was there not a re- 
lay of them relieving each other, so that there should be a party in constant attend- 
ance day and night P I believe there was. For |^ long ? For at least a month. 
Did you see anything of what occurred in ManflgBter on Tuesday the 9th, and 
Wednesday the 10th of August P On Tuesday the 9th, I was at my warehouse the 
whole of the day, but I heard of these things — ^I don't want to know. Sir Thomas, 
what you Heard, I want to krow whether you saw anything of the state of Manches- 
ter, the public street^ the shops, and warehouses, during those two days ? I saw no- 
thing particukr on the 9th. On Wednesday there seemed to be a great deal of ex- 
dtement. Were not all the shops shut ? I don't think many of the shops weieshat 
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on the Wednesday. Tbeu were thej on the Tueadaj or the Thursdaj P No, cer- 
tainly not on the Tuesday. 

'* The JUDGE :^I thonght you said you were in the warehouse all. the Tues- 
day P So I was, my lord. 

"The JUDGE: — ^Tlien you don't know P Witness: — I helieve the shops were 
cot shut op, hut I don't know of mv own knowledge. 

''The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— I want to know whether you were present 
at any of the violence, or at the stoppage of any of the mills P No, I was not; I ' 
was the oldest magistrate, and they kept me principally at the Town Hall, with the 
exception that I once went at the head of the troops to the railroad. What was that 
for P We heard that they were attempting to destroy the railroad. A troop of 
cavalry was called out, and I went with them ; hut another magistrate soon came 
and relieved me. I suppose you went for the purpose of authorising the ' firing of 
the troops, if necessary P Yes. What time dia that happen P I don't know ; hut I 
think it must have heen a week after. Do you rememher the day of the week P I 
don't. It could not he Tuesday the 9th, or Wednesday P Oh, no ; it was not that 
week, hut the following. And did you go with the troops P Yes. . How many ? 
There was a troop of hor^, about forty I suppose. «And have you no recollection. 
Sir Thomas ^ Don't understand me, that, in putting the question, I have any other 
feeling than the greatest respect ; you cannot imagine that I have any other 
feeling P Oh certainly not. But you cannot tell what day you went with the forty, 
troopers to protect the railway P I really cannot ; it was some time the following 
week. Who had the command of the troops in Manchester P Do you mean when 
the reinforcements came P Yes. Sir Thomas Arbuthnot and Sir William Warre. 
Now, 1 want to know, whetlier yon were present at any meeting of the magistrates 
when any persons came to demand or to request assistance P Yes ; I believe I was. 
Were you present at any time when the magistrates advised them to stop their 
works for toe present, and not to make any resistance, or anything of that sort. Yes; 
I think there was a general advice of that sor^ given. There was a general advice 
given not to resist P Yes. Why was that advice given, sir ^ 

"Mr. O'CONNOR: — I have no objection, my Lord, to the Aillest developement 
of the case ; but is this evidence P 

"The ATTORNEY-GENERAL :-Then I will ask it. I will out it plump to 
bim. Was not the state of the town such that you did not dare to advise the parties 
to resist?— Were you not afraid of bloodshed and tumult ? Witness: — Individually, 
I was never afraid. I don't impute to you personal fear, sir ; but I ask you, 
whether the town was not in that state that the magistrates advised them to yield to 
the mob, in order to prevent tumult and confusion P Why, the fact is, they had no 
difficulty ; for the parties seemed quite ready to be , turned out, or to turn-out. 
There was no force necessaiy, that is very well known. Come, Sir Thomas, that is 
no answer to my question. 

" Mr. O'CONNOR : — I dare say it is not the one you wanted. 

"The ATTORNEY-GENERAL:— You were telling me you were present when 
the people came for assistance, and they were 'advised not to resist. I ask you, why 
was that advice given ? I cannot say why. I recollect a youns man came asking 
advice whether he should fire upon the mob. He Wd he haa cannon, and could 
destroy so many ; and I know we advised him to do no such thing. Did not you, 
or the magistrates, recommend the persons not to resist the attempts of the mob P 
I don't remember any particular recommendation ; but I know it was our opinion 
that it was better not to resist. And was it not to prevent bloodshed P I think not. 
I don't think that the magistratesjjrere at all under the influence of fear. Then will 
you tell me, why you recommend^ them not to resist P I believe, in some cases, as 
at Mr. Birley's mill, they did resist effectually. Was that any reason why you 
should recommend them not to resist? I don't know whether we did recommend them 
not to resist Why, sir, I ask you whether, ^M^ery mill that effectually resisted, 
was not the advice by the magistrates to g^Hp resistance P Not in my hearings 
certainly not. Do you remember Messrs. Stijffl^ and Beckton making an ap^« 
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e$&m ^ I WIS not present wbea libcy nade «ny> though I lelieve duj ilid date 
one. 
" Mr. OXIIONNOR :— That wfll do. Sir Thomas." 

I now select the following question, put by the Attorney-General in his cro«- 
examination, as direct proof that the Government were in possession of the whole 
SKts of the case. He asks, *' Now, I want to know, whether you were preutU at 
mny meeting of the mayiitrates when any persons came to demand or to re^ueH 
assistance ? " Answer — ** Ybs, I beliete I was.** " Were yon present at any 
time when the magistrates advised them to stop their work /or the present and not 
to make any resistance, or something of that sort P " Answer — " Yes, I think 
THSBE WAJS ▲ general ADVICE OF THAT so£T GIVEN.*' " There was a general 
advice given not to resist P " ** Yes.'* Subsequently, it will be seen, that, when 
the Attorney-General " plumped it to him,'* Sir Thomas Potter says, he was not 
called upon, and tluit the fact toas, there was no disposition to resist. Now, w31 
any sane man» in this civilized country, contend for one moment that even-handed 
jiwtioe baa been dealt out. When we find the first law officer of the Crown con- 
ducting a prosecution against working men, and resisting the production of evidence 
which would unquestionably have satisfied the jury as to who the real offenders 
were ; and then, when driven to it, compelled, in his cross-examination of a 
magistrate, to admit that he was in possession of facts which led to the outbreak, 
but dare. not censure the wrong doers ? 

I now come to a consideration of the part taken by the conspirators in thia akrm* 
ing outbreak. Either the doctrine must be set up that, as a political party, we, the 
Chartists, had no right to interfere, or^very good man upon reflection must admit, 
that our interference at the moment, had the most wholesome, salutary, and healing 
effect. It is a fact which none will deny, that the longer a strike continues, the 
more likely it is to acquire an augmentation to its numbers, and thereby becooM 
more dangerous and appalling, <vhile it is proved, beyond a possibilit}' of doubt, that 
those-who looked to such a frightful state of things for the accomplishment of their object 
had the power to augment or diminish the number of the turn-outs, and that they di4 
asgment their numbers from the 5th of August to that period when they discovered that 
the force created for one purpose would be used for another, and to which they had no 
inclining. That no remonstrance was conveyed. to the Hunt's monument commit- 
tee, that no proclamation was issued, that no arrests were made, that no disapproba- 
tion was expressed, that no precaution was used, while the machinery for revolution 
was being organised ; but that the moment the tide of tongues turned the pnhhc 
niind to another object, then we hear df hasty communications between the Hint's 
committee and the magistrates, then we hear of royal proclamations and proclanuir- 
tions from the authorities; then we hear of that vigorous exercise of power, which, if 
merely threatened in the outset, would have arrested the evil on its first appearaaoe.. 
If, on the other hand, as the wisest of the judges of the land have declared, we have a 
right to advocate Chartism, let us now se^ wliether or not the conspirators made a^- 
creet use of that right Suppose the delegates had At and had separated without taking 
notice or aid vantage of passing events, what, I would ask, in such case would have been 
the value of the right conceded by the judges, and then comes the question as to the 
use we did make of the occasion. JH^ had an open meeting. A deserter from our 
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Strangen and youtbs are admitted to oar ddiberations. We publisb eveiy act 
done in conference. Upon the appearance of the following number of the Nordiem 
Star, pablished on the 20th9 the masters, deprived of their forces, open their mills, and 
invite their hands to return to work for the first time since the tum>out. No further 
violation of law or act of outrage takes place. The disappointed masters instantly- 
put the law in full force against all but the instigators in order to screen the really 
goilty parties ; a government agent is sent down to enquire into the whole afiair ; he 
vexj naturally goes to the guilty authorities, overt acts are the things to which his at- 
tention is directed; these are said to have been committed by the hands who are all 
Chartists, and thus is the name of Chartist outbreak given to the most foul and dam^ 
nable conspiracy that ever was hatched against the Chartist cause. Had the dele- 
gates passed a resolution recommending the hands to remain out until the Corn- 
laws were repealed, no power at the disposal of government, no power, save that of 
the Almighty ruler of events, could have averted a bloody revolution ; the end of 
which would have been weeping and wailing upon the part of the confiding people^ 
and the establishment of a capitaljsl-malthusian dynasty, more cruel, bloody, and 
tyrannical than the worst species of military despotism, under which no slaves con* 
dition would be one half as sood as that of a common soldier. To prevent that state 
of things I was a willing conspirator ; and, should the dread necessity arise again, I 
will again conspire for a like purpose. 

What, then, was the result of Chardst interference, and what was th^ question 
debated by the delegates, and what was the cause assigned for the part they took ^ 
The result of their interference w^is to paralyze the hand of faction, to force open 
the factory door that had been closed against those to whose fury the capi- 
talists looked as a means of terrifying goverpment and all opposed to their darling 
measure, relied upon by some as a means of increasing their already over abundant 
and unjusdy acquired wealth, and by others, whose outward and vbible signs be- 
spoke solidity and security, but whose bankers' books and liabilities betokened ap- 
proaching ruin, which could only be arrested by a crash in which all would be levelled, 
as a means of hiding that condition to which gambling in human existence, assisted 
by fraudulent loans of confiding shareholders* money, had brought them. When 
those appliances were wrenched from their hands, fury, indignation, and disappoint- 
ment succeed sanguine hope and promised gain, and those worst of all malignities 
are directed with double purpose against the saviours of their country ; firstly, as 
a means of revenge, and secondly, in the hope of screening the really guilty, by 
accusing the really innocent. It is a remarkable fact, that failure a(W failure of the 
most prominent revolutioiMftS followed the declaration of the people to abandon the 
League project ; and is it wonderful then, that th^ penalty for frustrating such an 
■nholy mode of balancing accounts should have been imprisonment, torture, trans* 
portation, or even death. The very moment that the concoctors of rebellion discovered 
^e weakness of their physical forces, they turned to the moral protection of the Ikw. 
As magistrates they appear to have awakened from a long slumber ; as masters they 
appear to have learned the impossibility of keeping the torrent, which they them- 
selves j had created, within the prescribed bounds, which in their weakness they 
had assigned to it; as men they see the flood of opinion rising to overwhelm them, 
Acy then open the flood gates which they had closed against the tide, the waters grad- 
^y subside, the dements of discord pass away, society is restored to its former 

ir » 
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calm, ttot dbflir disappomdneBt mmt hare its saerifioe, and the League^ fearfd of die 
failuie of their own project proving the weakness of their foree> and in the hope of 
shewing the imhecility of the Chartists, thunder forth their anathemas against the^ 
verv kien who. flew to the rescue, and invoke, first, roihtaiy aid to repress, and 
then legal persecution to punish them. 

Such were the immediate results of Chartist interference. Next, what was the 
question debated by the delegates. This could have been proved from the notes rf 
Griffin, the onljr reporter who took a full report of the proceedings, had the Attorney- 
General examined htm to the contents off those notes, hut he dare not; and Chen, in 
JoiB leply, stoically turns upon me and asks, why I did not examine hun to those 
notes; as well might he have said, *' There, is the indictment upon which I charge 
you all with the several offences set forth, there 19 a list of the witnesses for the prose* 
cution, examine them, if you please, to prove your innocence, or else the jury must 
presume your guilt." Every advocate for the defendants vexy properly abBtained 
from a course which, from such a witness, might have extracted a fresh fie. And 
was it our business to make^ut the prosecutor s case P But the fair presomption is, 
that, had these notes made against the defendants, they would| have been rread at 
length, as there appeared no impatience on the part of the Crown to hear the pot 
hooks and hangers of hired and illiterate spies, spelt, read, and translated when a 
single word prejudicial to a single defendant could be extracted. \ But here I shall 
take the opportunity of proving, from the very omission, the fact that the whole 
prosecution was a conspiracy, of which the Attorney-General must have been 
cognizant, and that the indictment was purposely framed with a desire of implicating 
the innocent by the acts of those against whom something in the shape of evidence 
might be extorted. Why, then, were not Griffin's notes read at full length ? For 
this simple reason, — because the Attorney-General knew that those notes would have 
insured my acquittal. Why, then, did 1 not examine to those notes ? Because I was 
in the same boat, with a crew with whom I had embarked on an honorable expe- 
dition, and I would sacrifice life itself before I would inculpate the meanest to- 
exculpate myself. Suppose I had examined Griffin to those notes, how did I know 
what he might have added to the prejudice of some of the defendants, and what 
would have been my feelings had I succeeded in accomplishing that which the 
Attorney-General failed to effect, namely, to prove the guilt of any by the examina- 
tion in chief of the " traitor " Griffin — aye " Traitor " — the Just Judge gave him 
the name, and his perfotaances stood sponsors. But had thesej^notes been indeed 
a fair report of the proceedings, and had I desired to jestablish my own innocence 
at the hazard of impugning others, what, I ask, could tj||ve proved ? Why, that 
I not only discountenanced, but*eenaufed every strong expression used in debate ; 
and that, when the traitor Cartledge proposed the arrest of the magistrates and 
masters as hostages, and recourse to violence, I not only rebuked him, bat, 
as 9veiy delegate will remember, I told him that I donbted the prudence of 
admitting such men to our deliberations. It is natural then to conclude, that 
. this would have appeared upon the notes of his brother [traitor and would 
not have much served the character of Cartledge with the jury. — ^Wfaat then, 
in the absence of those notes, was the question discussed by the ddegalea^ 
It was this :— -How ]>ev«lution might be averted, and how, at Ae same time, evenfs 
might be Curly turned to the advantage of Chartism— and after long and' cdm dis- 
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• 
cnssion^ it waa decided that the League bad fomented the outbreak, not more from a 
desire to repeal the Corn-laws, than to get rid of their hands, rendered unremunera- 
ting until the surplus produce should be disposed of, and with the further intention: 
of emhttddng the Chartists in an undertaking from the failure of which they 
calculated the annihilation of our cause, and to the success of which they lookel for 
the ascendancy of their party, and the accomplishment of their object. In shorty 
with them the odds were, "heath we win, harps you lose" Such was the. 
character of the debate, and now I am to disclose the reasons assigned for the part 
they took in the affair. 

Of course the very election of the delegates is /Trfma yaci^ proof of their know- 
ledge ol those political events then passing. They, many of them, indeed a large 
majority, came from the very districts then disturbed, and one and all appeared to 
be fully impressed with a belief, that, if not stopped, hunger, destitution, insult and 
deprivation of every kind would drive the people to madness and despair, and the 
more certainly if deserted by old and tried leaders, in whom they had every reason 
to place the most unbounded confidence. It was with this view that the only 
resolution passed was drawn up ; it was with this view that the address of the dele- 
gates published in the Northern Star of the 20th was adopted. These documents 
had the salutary efiect of proving to the Chartist community, that, in the hour of 
danger, their friends were at hand, and that, in the midst of chaos, they still adhered 
to their own principles as the best and only means of restoring society to that state 
in which the power of the disturber would be weak and^oiutless — such then 
was the result of our interference — such was the character of our debate, and such 
were the reasons for our interference, and, if the end did hot justify the means, I am 
no judge of what is right or what is wrong. But as our cause has survived the 
shock of the power of united factions, and yet flourishes amid their approaching ruin, 
public opinion will justify what malice has persecuted, and will teach to the world 
the moral lesson that bayonets and edicts contending against thought and opinion^ 
aie engaged in hopeless warfare, for even the man who falls a victim to the point of 
the one, or the tyranny of the othepTj leares a spirit behipd, which binds the living 
in a faster union — more than compensating for a single loss. 

Let us now turn our attention to the several matters contained in the affidavit — 
let us also bear in mind the several phases, which, according to circumstances the 
tuxn-outs assumed — ^let us cany in our own minds the conduct of all parties as a 
whole, and from those sources I undertake to prove to every sane man, that the 
levolution was intended, and that the Chartists ||esisted it— that the government knew 
that it was intended, but was afraid to use meaiis for its suppression until that division 
brought about by the conference delegates had disuniftd the parties supposed by the 
government to have been associated for one common object ; the rich oppressor 
upon one side, and the poor oppressed upon the other. 

We have learned the chiu'acter of those speeches made in the League Conferences^ 
held in London and at Manchester ; we have seen the predictions of prophets, with 
power to fulfil their own forebodings, verified ; we have seen the exact machinery 
i^n which* they relied brought into perfect operation at the required moment, and 
."Remaining in active operation for the predicted time ; and now let us ask, with 
I4ich facts before us, coupled with others to which I shall briefly refer — was it pos« 
sible that other results than those which unfortunately did spring from such a combi- 
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nation a( cinumstances could have occurred. The cifcumstfiDces then to which I 
propose to direct your attention are these : — ^The most iiifiuiential men of the League 
after the failure of Mr.Villiers* motion in the House of Commons, nii\ged themaelines 
in open hostility to the law and the government — their speeches were puhlishedbv the 
vihol^ press of the country — they were accompanied by comments the mo8ttfk:Ltiag 
and inflammatory, and were circulated gratuitously amongst the most distressed por- 
.tion of the working classes. In those speeches the revolutionists pointed out the 
.'means by which all authority might be successfully assailed, and, indeed, one reverend 
gentleman (Mr. Spencer) in his zeal went so far as to recommend the introductioB into 
Xiondon of some thousands of starving operatives from the north of England, to p2aj 
the part of sturdy strange beggars, for the purpose of intimidating the monopolists* 
If wc then follow those men to their several localities after the conference had broken 
Vip, we find them, in their individual characters, at times labouring zealously in 
their vocations as conspirators, freely distributing those inflammator}' anu sedi- 
tious notions (which had been concocted in conference) amongst the poor 
and impoverished operatives. A mayor tells them, in his own locality, that if 
they are hungry they have a right to steal, and that if they are shot in their 
theft, the act is murder. A member of parliament tells them that they have 

-suffered too long, and that a few weeks will try the mettle of his countrj- 

< men. A Scotch provost informs them that if risings and riotings take place 
he, as a Christian magistrate, would not feel himself justified in using the force at hi* 

' disposal for their suppression^ a man of eminence amongst them tells them that 
lisings and riotings ilRist take place — while their most popular, and by far their 
most powerful organ, " the Sun," announces the declaration as one which will be 
received throughout the country with joy, and will be responded to with cheers— 
the three bloody days in Paris, which destroyed monarchy and established a de^ 
|)Dtism in that countr}% are pointed to as worthy of imitation — tlie weakness of 
government, if simultaneously assailed by masters and men, is industrioualjr 
pointed out The whole body of landlords against whom jthe fire of popular wrath 
Is to be directed, are marked for vengeance — they are designated as murderers, plun- 
.Jerers, and tyrants — their aAumulated property is represented as a nuisance and spoQ 
stolen from the nation — and that to burn or otherwise destroy it would be no crime — 
xhe assassination of the Prime Minister, who is supposed to be the organ of the moao- 
'polisls, is a thing familiarly spoken of and applauded — the necessity for letting loose 
; ihe whole of the labouring population so that they may march, not in peace, but in 
battle, is trumpeted forth, llie hope of juries of their own order visiting those 
-atrocities with impunity is held out t^the actors— ''their agents throughout the coun* 

. try are tuned to the same key and sound the same note of preparation ; and, not 
satisfied with the most inflammatory declarations, and the publication of those in 
fiill, we find a printing press at their service used for the purpose of giving circula- 
tion to the most seditious portions of th^ir harangues, irith a view of impressing 
ihem more forcibly upon the inflamed minds of paupers rendered desperate by 
\ want. 

Will any man in his senses say that the government was unaware of those cur- 

< 4:umstances, or ignorant of the results' to which they must inevitably leaS ? or wiO 

any man say that the actors in the conspiracy were ignorant of the impression which 

such publications must make upon the minds of starving men ? Why then^ it maj 
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be asked, did not the government put a stop to those traasacdons in the outset ? or 
why, if the strong arm of the Islw became necessay for their suppression, was it not 
directed against the real offenders ? or wjby are the innocent still hunted and perse- 
cated after the declaration made by Mr. JusUce Patteson, and acquiesced in by the 
Jjord Chief Justice of England, " that the language used by tlie League was highly 
seditious and punishable by the law ?" With what colour of justice can the first law^ 
officer of the crown sdll persevere in his crusade against honest, innocent working 
men after his declaration that the language used by the League was seditious and 
illegal, ' while those parties remain unpunished ? What is the sophistry of the 
Attorney-General ? " Oh," says he, " but«tho8e parties are not before the Court/* 
To this I answer, — ** But if any should be, they are the parties who ought to be 
before the Court" 

The next questio* which arises is, why are they not there, and whose duty was 
to bring tliem therie ? They are not there because the Attorney-General is afraid to 
bring them there, he has failed in the performance of that duty, and, however he^ 
may have succeeded in getting a nominal verdict of guilty against some poor 
working men for acts of which he knew others had been guilty, yet, thank God, 
there is a tribunal too large to be packed — and too pure to be purchased — 
to whom the persecuted may yet appeal, and that oppeal will be responded 
to by both rich and poor, when the whole case shall be laid before them de- 
nuded of legal ingenuity and stript of political craft. But beyond such con- 
sidcrations I have proof, irrefutable proof of the fact, that when Mr. Gregory 
went down to Manchester, as agent for the Crown, he there learned the w^ole facts- 
of the case; ahd further, that he went there with an impression that I had been the 
author of what is called the Executive Placard, and that, after several days of search- 
ing inquiry, he acknowledged to more than one person that he had discovered his error 
upon that as well as many other points; and, nevertheless, he either withheld 
those facts from the knowledge of the prosecutors, or, if he communicated them, tile 
Government is guilty of persevering in a prosecution for which they were aware 
there was nat the slightest foundation. This crusade, however, against Chartism, 
has now terminated, after an expenditure of between 20,000/. and 30,000/., and wfll. 
the country be satisfied that it has had that amount in justice : and in what position 
docs this strong Government now find itself— beaten in law by a handful of poor 
working men, and despised by all for its truckling weakness to a party of whose 
' gnilt it was cognizant, but who'se power it dreaded. If the evil even stopped 
here it would not be so great, but we must look. to the after results likely to 
arise from this persecution of the innocent and impunity to the guUty. Every 
man must be aware that however immediate failure may cause a temporaiy 
despondency amongst free traders, that that body is too powerful to Be 
driven from its purpose, and that it will naturally look to the impunity of the past 
as an inducement to try the same means once more for effecting their purpose. 
What is the fair presumption now ? Why, naturally, that at any given moment 
society may be disturbed by a similar coui'se of action ; the hands may be again 
tamed out when stocks are heavy, and the same results which followed the last 
experiment, would flow from one of a similar kind ; while the hope of the Conspi- 
rators may be stiengthened by past impunity. They have only to create the dis- 
turbance, and the people, being Chartists, will be necessarily compelled to take part 
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in them, whcD^ should a second failure take place> ihe vengeance of the law will be 
again directed against the ofiended, while the offenders will^ as before, esci^pe with 
impunity ; and yet we are told that there is not one law for the rich and another 
law for the poor — nor in truth is there— for there is strong law for the poor, and no 
.law but caprice for the rich. There is one feature in this case which fully illastrales 
the fact, it is the case of Mr. Conspirator Southam, and to which I shall here refer; 
and, fortunately for me, this case is taken out of the mild sophistry of the Attorney- 
General, for here we had a wealthy master and ^ Leaguer within the trammels of 
the law ; and let us see what has become of him ? He is the very man who 
proposed the invasion of Manchester. ^ 

Now then, I ask, was any sentiment as strong as that uttered by any one of the 

' tried conspirators } — Was any language of theirs equally calculated to produce riot, 

tumult and even revolution P Here is a volunteer leader read v to place him^lf at 

, the head of an excited and exasperated people to lead them to Manchester, provided 

that their object was a repeal of the Corn-laws. What, I ask, has become of this 

. Quixotic demagogue ? — Has he been torn from his family — has he been consigned 

to the tender mercies of the jailor — is his lot a felon's cell — is he branded as a 

conspirator — and upon his apprehension, and after the strongest evidence had been 

adduced against him, was he remanded, and re-remanded to a filthy cell, until the 

street-sweepers of Manchester could procure evidence against him — or was he 

obliged to find bail in £2000 amount for his appearance ? No, no ; no such thing, 

he was bound in some £200 bail; his case was quickly disposed of; he is at home 

witli his family, and ready at the word of command once more to lead his starving 

slaves in their attack upon the lives or propeity of others, provided his own« and 

those of his order, stand in no danger ; and then we are to be tald that there is noC 

. one law for the rich and another law for the poor ! 

Having thus very briefly shown that the conduct of the League was sure to lead 
to some terrible result, that they anticipated that result, that the government were 
in full possession of every word spoken, and of every act done, by that body, and 
that the government either did learn, or should have learned, from their professional 
plenipotentiary, that I and my friends were wholly innocent of the oflences laid to 
our charge — I shall now carry the Bre into the enemies* camp, and convict the 
. government upon proof so complete and clear, that nothing but disregard of po- 
pular opinion and reliance upon physical force can save them from the conse- 
quences of their inattention, their carelessness, their cowardice, and their injustice. 
fFhat the outbreak was a great national calamity no man will deny ; that its cha- 
racter was not at all heightened by the public journals is a fact that I am ready to 
admit ; and that a solemn enquiry into the origin, the progress and causes of such 
an event should be laid before a competent tribunal, none but the really guilty will 
deny. Whether O'Connor said, " Take advantage of passing events to push o«r 
cause," — or whether Cartledge brought a placard to M'Douall to be printed^ and 
corrected if necessary — ^Whether James Leach had a copy of that placard, like all 
other newsvendors, at his door, and whether the bill poster who stuck it there left 
another in liis shop while he was absent— -Whether Doyle wdl with a party of tarn- 
outs while those a half-mile behind him did some damage to the locks of the 
canal — ^Whether Mooney, having said that the Chartists were prepared to cany 
Ihe Charter by physical force, having a double barrelled gun and three single 
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ooes— Whether Artbar sat in Scbolefield's chapel without once opening hit 
Whether Brooke wrote short notes of what leallj did occur at that meeting — ^Whe- 
^ler Filling said, *< 111 drub," or " III drmn the Oldliam boys to-raorrow"— 
Whether he said Hook or Dick, or Fool or Dick — Whether Jamieson^ men were 
making a black jacket or a brown jacket when the committee of public safety inter- 
. fered and gave a decree in favour of the mourning— Whether those who were shot 
8t Preston were hit in the front or back— Whether Griffin was induced by bribes 
.. and the hope of exposing me, and Cartledge by hope of saving himself — Whellier 

* Scholefield, in going through his chapel to his back premises went for his raven or hb , 
jackdaw — Whether such transactions should have been inquired into some way cr 
other is not ^ ^^uestion. What I contend is, that a great national investigation 
should not have been pot upon so paltry, slender, and complicated an issue, and 
that, as the Courts will not allow the right of property to be tried by an action ibr 
assault, neither should the crown have allowed a great national question to have 
been decided by the persecution of a few minor actors in the great drama — where 
ail the appliances of persecution were on the one side, and all the adverse circnm- 
stanees upon the other. What then was the clue that government had to the tntns- 
action, beyond what the published evidence furnished. 

4 Besides the compilation of the most striking facts laid before them in their mos 
powerful and favoured organ, 1 h e Quarterly Review, and jwhich remain uncontva- 
dieted to this moment, they had the opinion of Lord Brougham that the establish- 
ment of the truth or falsehood of those allegations should constitute a portion of the 

• duty of the Crown at Lancaster. They had the implied admission of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department to the same effect, when, in his place in parlia- 
ment, he said, that at the approaching trials at Lancaster, the whole case would be 
gone into. They further had the congratulations of Lord Stanhope very laudably 
expressed in his place in the House of Lords, as to the temper and forbearance ex- 
hibited by the working classes while on strike. They had the declaration of Lord 
FimBcis Egerton in his place in parliament, that the League were charged with being 

. die originators of the outbreak. They had the declaration of Mr. Fielden in |us 
. ]^ace, that the '* Poor-law Amendment Bill** was the cause of the revolution. They 
. had the declaration of Mr. Ferrand in his place, that machinery was the cause, and 
Aey had the declaration of Mr. Cobden, that the conservative landlords of Lanca- 
shire were the cause ; add 1o which, the disagreement existing between the leading 
journals as to who the guilty parties were ; the anti- monopolist journals charging it 
spon the landlords, while the monopolist prints laid it at the door of the^mployers ; 
iiat until I was arrested, not a tongue charged the Cliartists with the offence, although 
every act done by our party was published without reserve in the Northern SUar 
newspaper, and althotigh the executive placard had been published in every paper 
in the kingdom, with the exception of the Northern Star, and although the States- 
tnan and the Weekly Chronicle bestowed much labour of love in endeavouring to ' 
prove, not only that I approved of that document, but that I actually drew it up with 
my own hand : and^ those two liberal prints we are pre-eminently indebted fo^he 
measure of persecution we have suffered. Here, says the Attorney-General tpshe- 
gory, here we have the fact admitted in a Chartist paper ; but Gregory leamea at 
Maneheaterthat it was false. But even beyond these innumerable charges, what 
' inrther ffoof h^e we of die]fact that [the government was cogntsant of the whole 
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MnsactioD, and merdy resorted to the persecalion of tke Chartut leaden to cover 
their own disgrace ? If all the fiicts that I have stated are not sulficiaiil to saddle the 
charge of cowardice upon the government^ that which I am now about to add will 
prove^ not only that diey knew who the real offenders were, but that diey actually 
threw the shield of their protection over them. 

I have before stated that there existed a strong desire upon the part of all daascs, 
with the exception of the government and the League, that a full, fair, an^aearelnng 
enquiry should be had into those causes which had all but led u> civil war. And 
now let us see who resisted all appeals for such an enquiry. Night after nigbt, ^' 
. the commencement of the session, government was taunted with having created po- 
Tflrty by their acts of commission and omission, and that the increanog poverty led 
to increased insecurity. They resisted all application for enquiry, which would be 
likely to bring the state of the people fairly before the countiy, but furthermore they 
actually resisted a motion for an enquiry into the origin of those very outbreaks, Ibr 
creating which we were persecuted. I would ask any sane man then ; any man lour- 
ing peace and order and justice, whether the mock trial at Lancaster, or a full en* 
^mry before'a committee of the House of Commons, would have been the best mode 
of arriving at the truth, and whether such course would not have been more credita- 
hie to ministers and more satisfactory to the nation at large ; and does not the refti- 
jud of government to sanction such inquiry at once ard for ever establish the belie^ 
that they had a perfect knowledge of all that was likely to transpire before that com- 
miUee, and that they resisted it lest they should be brought in contact with thebeastly' 
Jjeague, who would find favour in the sight of juries of their own order and kidney* 
The Chartists prayed hard and incessantly for such enquiry. I used my every ex- 
ertion to procure it, but all to no purpose ; the fears of the landlords mustbealaniied 
by a Chartist ** scare-crow," and the guOt of the League must be screened horn dread 
of their power. 

Let us now consider, what evidence would have been presented to that conmuttoe 
had it been granted, in addition to those notorious facts which I have already stated, 

fpd which, of themselves, were more than ample not only to justify,- but to demand , 
nquiry the most open, full, and searebing. We would have proved that theLei^ae, 
in conjunction with some shopkeepers, hired delegates to treverse north Lancashire, 
Ibr the purpose of inflaming the people's minds, and to prepare them for a tiim-<mt 
io carry a repeal of the Corn-laws ; that they were furnished with the most inflam* 
matory, sanguinary, and bloody placards; that they called at the house of the 
conspirator Leach, and that Leach most vehemently implored them to abandoh thor 
design. That the League and the shopkeepers entered into a subscripdon to support 
the turn-outs as long as they remained out for a repeal of the Corn-laws. That die 
Attorney-General haA one of those placards placed in his hands, and that he 
•knows it was beyond comparison more violent than the Executive Placaxd. Tbat 
the League gave instructions to those itinerating firebrands, as to the mode of 
insuring a repeal of the Corn-laws by a turn-out, which must lead to physical 
aggression. These things would have been proved by thouuinds. What farther 
^^khce could I have brought to bear upon the general quest^ ? This — that early 
iiRune 1 learned the intentions of th^ League, that those intentions were to have 
been carried out firstly in North Lancashire, coward-like away from their own woiks, 
And where the poor hand-loom weavers of Burnley, of Colne,^f Padihan, of 
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Aceringtmij IVetUm^ and other towns, woddluvefuniiri^ willing soIcHere for the 

. ' ezperimental war. That I cautioned the operatiTes of North and South Lancashire 

. against the project, that I apprised them of the design, and told them that we did 

- not stand so mueh in danger, from Toiy spies (as the Tories did not want an out- 

break) as we did Arom spies booght from Qur own -ranks by the League for the 

. ' purpose of creating confusion : that letter remains (with the date) in print That 

aboQt the end of June, or the beginning of July, I made a tour of north Lancashire^ 

. at the risk of my life, to sare my party from the snares that had been set for them. 

That I discovered, while in that district, that a delegate meeting bad been projected 

by stnudgers, for the purpose* of denouncing and throwing overboard our Executive 

Committee, and^of coming out some fine morning inth Pot-sticks and clubs to fight 

. for the Charter. This I, in conjunction with a few others, discovered and put a 

stop to; thus saving thousands from death and thousands from persecution. I 

admit that some df our veiy best and most zealous friends were likely to be caught 

' in this trap ; and this is the danger the bold and zealous are in, not the danger of 

their own actions, but that arising from the intrigues of others ; while we seldom 

> .find that a single projector waits the firing of the train which he has laid. It was 

so in this case. The concoctors were to come from a distance, and to return to a 

distance when others had undertaken their work, as in 1839, the valiant leader to 

whom poor Holbery owes his death, when asked to remain to see the fulfilment of 

Lis project, replied, — '' O, no, a good general should never put his person in 

danger.^' — Hb fled, and poor Holbery died his victim. 

. When I returned to Manchester, after my- tour in North Lancashire,! met M'Douall 
and Leach, and spoke to them as follows :— '' I tell you what, we must look after 
North Lancashire. What do you think — [ had a free-trade resolution submitted to 
me last night, which it was intended to propose to an immense meeting that I 
addressed. When I read it, I instantly said, if any man dares to propose that I 
will move the Charter as an amendment, and denounce him from the platform 
whatever the consequence maybe. It was then abandlned." I continued, "And now^ 
I tell you both, that spies are abroad, that poor Beesley has manfully resisted them, 
with the assistance of some of our best friends ; but they will be sacrificed if we 
are not upon the alert, for the League -conspiracy 'is gaining ground in North 
Lancashire." I recommended a delegate being instantly dispatched to North 
Lancashire, and Bi'Douall said *he would go himsen, and he did go ; and to the 
truth of these assertions any man in North Lancashire can testify ; and that I was 
openly charged witli being a Tory spy, paid to keep the people from fighting. But 
if I had told the people to fight, or encouraged them to fight, I would have been at 
their head. Now, not one single man engaged in that conspiracy has been prose- 
cuted, although they are all well known to the autuurities ; while poor Mooney and 
-Tattersal have been selected as victims, because they were unbnbable. Nay, more> 
those rascals were able not only to deceive but actually had daring and im- 
pudence enough to charge the innocent with their own sins. But beyond all 
this, I would have had Sirpharles Shaw examined before that committee, and I would 
.undertake to say that that officer "would have irrefutably established this fact, that he 
was hunted from Manchester, because he would not lend himself to the furtherance 
of the League-plot. Why, I ask, has he, the most important of all the authorities, 
;Xiever been cj^amined up to this hour ? Why*was he not examined upon the trial 
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of the viethns at LaDcaster P Beeaase lie would have prored tkat die aoduinlkt of 
Manchester were one and all in league with the free-^traden, and that (hej coocoeted, 
encouraged, and created the war. Why was not Maude, the stipendiary nu^Btnie, 
examined, the very man who took the head of die invading procession, and wiio 
directed their movements P The mind sickens at the hare contemplation of aoch 
acts of treachery, cowardice, and tmokling of a strong ffovemment — which has 
evinced its strength in the weakness of its case, notwilhstandkig the all-giaapiiig 
comprehensiveness^ and great legal perspicuity, evinced in its net — thb movbtmk 

INDICTMENT." 

Before I dismiss this part of my suhject, I shall give a practical iflustradon, if no^ 
of the fact that there is one law for the rich and another law for the poor, that 
there is, however, one measure of justice for the political friend, and another meaawe 
for the political foe. 

Here let me observe, that I entirely agree with Mr. Justice ^Palteaon, when he 
remarked, that that court did not initiate proceedings, hut merely pronoonoed jadg- 
ment upon matters brought before it ; and it is to those who have made wrong selec- 
tions of those parties that I attribute the greatest evil of which aooiety has reason to 
complain. In proof of this fact, I could multiply instance upon instance, bnt I ahall 
content myself with the following illustration, as it is analagous to the caae o^ 
Turner, who printed ,the executive placard. It will be in the recoUection of all friio 
read newspapers, that in the spring of last year, I announced my intention of deli- 
vering an address in the Hall of Science in Manchester — that throughout the d^, 
upon the night of which that address was to be delivered, the walls of Manchesljjer 
were covered with bills inciting the people to attend in their thousands and murder 
me — that one man, of the name of Price, accepted the offer of five pounds to knock 
me off the platform, beneath which a chosen band of assassins were ranged, azmed 
with hatchets, pokers, bludgeons, stones, and other missiles^^that the moment I pie- 
sented myself, the attempt was made amid bowlings the most tremendous to effect 
this bloody purpose. The fi# pound assassin made a rush at me behind, to ensore 
the blood-money. I was fortunate enough, however, to be too powerful for him — ^I 
knocked bim off the platform, and, in less than five minutes, myself and about fif- 
teen determined men, amid showers of missiles and shouts of execration, saceeedtd 
In ejecting about seventy assassins from the- platform-— *the whole fumituiv of the 
building was cut to atoms wilo hatchets — stones and pokers were fiying in all direc- 
tions—^the gas pipes were torn up — ^I was knocked down four times — and at fast 
carried off bleeding violently from the temple. Thirty-seven others were m«n|^ 
in a most shocking manner — ribs, arms, and heads were broken. The police, though 
in the neighbourhood in large numbers, jiever attempted to interfere; and now for 
my illustration. Upon the following morning I applied to Mr. Maude, the stipen- 
diary magistrate then sitting upon the bench, to send a policeman, as the law 
ranted him, to the printer's for the manuscript of the murderous placard. I told 
I could trace it to the secretary of a Free Trade association, and that I could prove 
that from 500 to 1000 ruffians had received ditnfc, and^from one ahiDing to two 
shillings and sixpence a head, to assassinate me-*but no — this oficer of justice— <be 
stipendiary magistrate who headed the invading army into Manchester-^^ho 
monded and re-remanded Leach and others— whn rented Turner's shop— and by wIm 
authority, I believe. Tamer's types and printing machinery azn stffl i^hhald firon 
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Idm— dik Cwi^hsw veped mngirtrmfi had 1km kifNiikDte to tell me to my fiiee, 
that he. had no power to act in the cas^ Now then, have I not estabhshed the &ct 
that there is one law for the Com«law repealer, and another law. for the Chartist ? 

Having so far entered upon the consideration of those causes which led to the 
distuibances of last aotuinn, I shall now proceed to review the whole question in its 
more, general bearing. Here, again, then* I am obliged to refer to matters icon- 
ceming which I had before written, but which, however, have been, up to this time 
little heeded, but which, henceforth, will bear a prominent part in the history of this 
country. ^ 

Now, bear with me, and follow me cloaely-^mark well my every assertion, and 
aay whether or not I was an unfaithful sentinel> or a false prophet. 

You will recollect the shock that society received when Sir Robert Peel first 
introduced his Commercial Tariff and his plan for laying a tax upon income.. You 
will remember that the whole press of the countiy, without a single exception, from 
a desire to please the middle classes by defending them against the Income Tax, 
and to please the aristocracy by defending them against the Property Tax, were 
filled with reprobation of those two measures. You will also recollect that a large 
party in the House of Commons were anxious to postpone the discussion until after 
the Easter recess of 1842 — that Mr. Waldey read a letter of mine in the House of 
Commons from the J^orthem Star newspaper, directing attention to that clause in 
he Tariff which admitted live stock at various duties — this clause I then selected 
as embodying the whole question of Corn*law repeal, and as calculated to unsettle, 
that it may re-adjust, every other interest in this country. From that position I have 
never swerved to this day ; but, on the contrary, all those circumstances which have 
aince transpired have but tended to strengthen me in that conviction. 

In the following week's Star I announced that the agricultural interest, being 
thinly scattered over the face of the country, would be listless, dull, and apathetic for 
•a season, but diat the next opposition which Sir Robert Peel would have to 
encounter would be the opposition of the farmers and landlords of this country* 
Por the truth. of this assertion let those events speak which are now daily occorring 
in the country. I filrther announced at the time, that if the Tariff succeeded 
Government would be mild ; but if, on the other hand, it did not succeed, perse- 
cution would be the order of the day ; and I further added, that the free traders 
would leave no means untried to frustrate the measure. Now, all these things I 
ibretold, and all have come to pass; but having said so much about that all-important 
provision of the Tariff, by which live stock and store provisions, formerly prohibited, 
are now admitted into *this country at a mere nominal duty, you will naturally 
expect me to reason upon the subject. ^ # 

In the first place, the^, the greatest advantage which the English farmer had was 
the many chances open to him for the payment of his rent: if wheat was cheap, 
pork, mutton, or beef may have returned remunerating prices ; but the English 
market, the wealthy market of the world> being now open to every description of live 
stock and provisions, the English farmer will henceforth be deprived of those various 
chances. This circumstance will very naturally tend to the abstraction of capital 
from agricultural pursuits, cause an increase of agricultural paupers, and a co- 
tamporaneous increase in saving-bank deposits, and a lowering of the interest of 
money. To these two i»tt^r .«ircnmtlaDces> which above all ohersjprove genecal 
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U the mind of tl^ country wiD, for a time, ht cliiected, as a proof of great 
national protperi^. Tkia lubterAige^ wbicb, for a season, may serve tlie purpose of 
a canning minister, will not, however, satisfy die country in the end. I shall now 
state the sophistry by which the danger to the farmer of the admission of 'live stock 
was met by the minister, was acquiesced in by the agricultural interest, and is st^l 
argued by professional writers. The minister said, " We have returns from all ibe 
cattle-breeding countries in the world, and we find that in none IS THERE an 
overplus." MIND, IS THERE P 

The landlords, ^ whom the consolation of the convicted murderer, " A long dity, 
my lord," is everything, therefore saw no immediate danger from the introduction 
of live stock, while they knew that the process of producing wheat was qinck as 
compared with that of producing a fat ox, or an in-calf three year old heifer ; thus 
they were gulled. 

The first shock of importations of various descriptions of live stock was then to be 
met, and the fears of the landlords and fanners were to be soothed upon that point 
by professional writers. And now let us see how that was done. 

Simulumeously with this shock, the bleeders and feeders of cattle, lioi seeing libe 
time it would take to bring this provision into fiill operation, were seized with a 
panic, and very fodishly glutted the markets with stock, of which there was really 
no over-abundance. Now this fact I state fairly, in order to sliew that no fair cal- 
culation as to the working of the Tariff can be made from thb incidental faU of 
prices. But how further did the professional writers meet the general question, and 
ealculate, from the condition of the first importation of live stock, what the permanent 
effect of the measure was likely to be. " Oh I oh ! " said they, the one section to 
sppease the fears of the landlords, and the other section to arouse the indignation of 
the Cotton Lords; " Here, then, is the first experiment : cattle, imported from Spain 
and other countries in Europe, sold for 10/. and 11/. in the English market, and 
subject to an expence of 4/. or 61" Now, nothing could be more absurd — nothing 
could be more fallacious or ignorant than this mode of arguing. Every man of 
common sense must have known that a cow most be served, that a cow must calve, 
that the produce must be matured, and that mercantile aiTangeroents, such as the 
fitting up vessels for the cheap transmission of stock, must be all perfected hefort 
this law could be brought into full operation. 

■ 

Every man must be aware, that the first impoHation would consist of the sweep- 
ings of all countries, that speculations would be made, and that greater costs would 
be incurred in merely trying a first experiment, than in carrying on a general 
process aided by great competition. *' How," said the professional writers, " Is it 
possible that the exportei%»f live stock q|n afford to sell a beast for 1 1 /. and to pay 
4/. ]0s. for expences." Very' true all this; but although a lifting Spanish " pile/' 
an old " runt " of a cast Spanish plough ox, worth only 1 1/., cannot bear an expense 
of 4L lOs,, yet, as the duty upon cattle is not an ad valorem duty, but an equal tax 
upon all ; when arrangements are perfected, the fat ox of ten hundred weight, widi 
expense of transmission reduced by competition from 4/^1 Oy. to 3/., will very easily 
bear the expense. It is hard, it is true, to pay 4/. 10«. expense upon 11/. of bad 
goods as store, while ten hundred weight of butchers* meat, worth dOL or over, would 
very well bear an expense of 3/. In the one case theexpense would be ten per cent. 
upon the good article, and in the other case it would be overlbrty-one per cent* upon 
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the bttd article. Thus, I thinks I hare ^alishctorily expbiiied what the nltiniate ' 

effect of this provision will be. Bat I may go further ; prior to the enactment of 

Sir Robert Peel s Tariff, the duty npoa both tallow and raw hides amoanted to a 

total prohibition* the duty upon tallowi and rawhides being very high, whereas the 

duty is now exceedingly low,(See Tariff.) 

And now I pray your attention to one of the greatest commercial blunders erer 
yet committed*-! contend for it — that, when the plan is in perfect operation, 
oil-cake, which we now import from Holland in a raw state, will then come oyer 
manufactured into beef, bides, and tallow. I further contend, that a well-fatted ox 
will bring in him, upon him, and about him, in tallow, hide, horns, hoofs, bones, 
and tail, to the value of the duty of 1/. or upwards, and which will pay no duty 
at aU, but which will be comprised in the simple twenty shillings paid for his 
admission. Thus then, we find, that th^ ox unsaddled with any portion of 
national debt, army, navy, *or church, comes in to open competition with those 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, upon whose every hair there hangs some 
general tax or local burden. I shall presently shew how this part of my subject 
bears essentially upon the whole question of free-trade, of manufactures, and of 
agriculture. I shall further shew, that, ultimately, this measure will have the effect 
of throwing into wheat cultivation one-third more land than is at present used for 
that purpose — I shall shew that it will have the efiect of thereby opening a compe- 
titive labour market, which, of all other things, the tender-hearted, free-trader, weep- 
ing advocate of the pauperized multitude dreads. I shall furAer be able to prove, 
and if I cannot establish it beyond mere argument now, the next three years' pro- 
gressive movement towards the completion of the project will verify it to the letter. 
This then is my assertion, that in less than three years from this date, no single 
foreign com grower will be able, without loss, to export one single quarter of foreign 
grain to this country of any species, sort, or kind. It may be, and very probably 
wiU occur, that more wheat, more oats, more barley, more rye, more peas, more 
beans, more turnips, potatoes, and artificial grasses will be grown abroad, but 
iJl these, saye the wheat, will be sent over here in beef, mutton, pork, 
milch cows, cheese, tallow, hides, mules, and Spanish asses ; while the over produce of 
wheat will be consumed by the increased number of persons engaged in the trade 
of fatting cattle. Upon the other band, with our national engagements,' we will 
Lave no protection except that which will be derived from the better cultivation 
of our own soil, whereby we may beat foreignei's in the production of wheat, 
and ultimately the landlords, who are the legislators^ and whose estates are debtdrs, 
must and will bring about a state of things which will relieve their oxen of ihatpon-* 
derous weight of national debt, and |^eir pigs of that unhdly weight of religious im- 
post, which shitfnes both out of the society of the free-born ox and the unchristian pfg. 

I now proceed to shew the bearing which this law has upon the whole ques- 
tion of free trade. So long as the thing which required labour to produce it was ad- 
mitted free, and thereby the agricultural labourer was thrown out of employment, would 
be compelled to augment that reserve of paupers, upon which master manufacturers 
were enabled to fall back, as a means of reducing the wages of their slaves — they 
were satisfied. Never did they raise their voices for the admission of that which was 
produced without labour abroad, nor never yet have they contended for a system 
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wUch woidd'be edcnlatod lo niie die pike of kboor at home, or tomake die 
i ngopersdveiDdependeDt of dieiroiniwUBift tbeiroimaflPttf did n«^^ Heneewe 
find that a measme wbich prooniiea to this coontiy ten danes as laig& an amovmt of 
freertrade as their paltry measure woold afford, is either passed over in siiencej or 
meets with their virtaons indignation. 

When that Tariff ahoot which I am now writing, was first propounded, I dien 
characterized it as die most bold — ^the most manly-^he most sweeping, embracing, 
and statesmanlike measuie that was ever yet propounded to any l^iialauve assembly. 
I designated it as a meaaore cakalated to produoe order out of chaos, justice ont of 
misrule, and security out of insolvency* I designated it as a measure which would 
be unpalatable to those who merely contended for that species of (ree-tnide which 
was likely to subserve the purposes of die speculator and the adventurer. I design 
nated it as a more sweeping measure thin a Chartbt parliament, tender of all exist- 
ing interests, would be likely in the outset to enact I flesignated it as a measaie 
which would reduce the rent oC land to the continental standartd, as a measnre 
which woold call for the total extinction, or nearly so, of the national debt and a stand- 
ing army. I designated it as a measure calculated to sow the seeds of dissension be- 
tween the state and the law-church. That I was right in my estimate of this dhhi- 
ster enactment, will be proved when the first fleet laden with foreign stock arrives in 
die Downs as the first instalmentof Sor Robert Peel's (ree-trade experiment. I say 
nodiing here of the Canadian Corn-bill, another " pustda*' of that small-pox widi 
which in less than thrib years the face of English agriculture will be pitted. 

I have now shown, and I think successfnUy, that a consid^ation of the trials of 
Lancaster could not have been fairly discussed, without fully entering into the whole 
question of free-tmde. 

I ^ve shown you that what ought to be a national investigatioii has terraina:^ 
in a paltry pauper prusectftion. And however the government, the aristocracy, the 
millocracy, the moneyocraey, and the shopocracy may glory in their triumph over 
the mobocracy, I tell them to beware how they try a similar experiment. For my- 
self, I may truly add, that the whole subject will fonn one of the brightest lecoUee* 
dons of my life — the remembrance that I was associated with miUiona of oppressed 
and starving men not lacking courage^ but so iar free from vindietiveness, that diey 
passed through a revolution without damage to life or property, or without makxDg a. 
brutal use of that gigantic power which for^ nine days at least they had at their 
command. 

It will teach those who would accumulate wealth at the expense of hmnan hfe^ 
that the English working classes are not fitting instruments for them : while the re- 
sult of the Trials at IiancaSter, will have the beiyficial tendency of inspiringthepoor 
and oppressed with a becoming respect for the laws of the country wh^n impartiidlj 
administered. Up to those trials, they knew not the value of innocence, ot the woith 
of a defence. They had, and not unjusdy either, come to the conclusion that to be 
a Chartist was to be guilty, and that to be tried merely meant the form of conviction- 
In this notion they were fully justified, for I have seen exhibitions in courts of 
justice, which, when truly chronicled, as.they assuredly sball'be, wiU make the'acton 
hide their iaces for very shame. 

I cannot conclude an important undertaking of this kind, without awaiding that 
just tribute of praise which is so unreservedly due to Mr. Roberts, the solicitor who 
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condoeted the defence. It hm been my lot to be eagaged in tbe de&Dce of pri- 
soners charged with the highest offences, end in man j of which cases, great zeal and 
ability was manifested by die respective solicitors, bat never in my life did I witness 
such a combination of zeal, attention, anxiety, talent and power, as was evinced by 
Mr. Roberts throughout the whole proceeding. It must be borne in mind that in 
ordinary cases, whether of a civil or a criminal character, (he defendant may make / 
seme guess at what he will be called upon to plead to, to meet and to justify. In 
the several tilals at Stafford and Lancaster, however, guessing formed the rule and 
not the exception, surrounded upon all sides by stratagem, and while backed by 
money and ministerial power, Mr. Roberts had no other chance of escape than a 
shrewd guess at that point upon which the weight of the enemy's fire would be most 
heavily directed. To this consideration he bent his mind — to this point he drew 
the attention of those engaged for the defence, and, after the prosecution had skir- 
mished with shadows outside Manchester for three whole days, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, with all tbe confidence of a victorious general, led his- battle and directed his 
fire upon Scholefield's^ chapel. Here however, he discovered that the barricades had 
been raised — that every loop-hole had been manned — that every point was defended, 
not for the purpose of keeping him out, but for the purpose of driving him in, of 
surrounding him, and of leaving him no escape. The consequence was, that the 
counsel for the defence so beat him out of the triumphs he had achieved for the first 
three days in Lis skirmishes outside, that he abandoned them all upon the fourth, 
and, during the remainder of the straggle, counsel for the dSence, under the di- 
rection of their briefs, held the Attorney-General so tightly to the one point that all 
chance of escape was hopeless, and to nothing but on imploring appeal to the jury 
could he look even for a retreat. 

Of this subterfuge he made the most, and out of. fifty-nine defendants charged 
with an equal amount of guilt, he succeeded in getting a verdict of guilty against 
fourteen, upon just one-ninth part of the offences with which they stood charged, 
whilst he also extracted the admission, that fourteen others had committed the 
heinous offence of being nowhere, and of^doing nothing, on the 16th of August, and 
thus ended that groat national enquiry, by which Feai^s O'Connor and fifty-eight 
others were to have been proved guilty of something little short of high treason, 
and upon which issue the crown reUed for the suppression of Chartism — the acqui- 
escence of the affrighted landlords in all the firee trade experiments of their leader ; 
and the quiet submission of the middle classes to the payment of three per cent 
upon their incomes, the prices at which peace was to be preserved, confidence re- 
staved, and Chartism annihilated.^ However, by some mishap or other, the order of 
things has been reversed, the landlords and the middle classes find that they have 
paid too dear for their whistle, while the Chartists have discovered the important 
tmth, that if the law's vengeance is a dagger for the guilty, its spirit is a scabbard 
for the innocent. 

And now, returning my most grateful thanks to the impoverished poor, 
for the vduntary aid so cheerfully given for the defence of their brethren, 
} shall complete my undertaking by a very brief contrast of the characters of 
die free traders and the Chartists, and the manner in which the respective 
parties conduct their. afiairs. The free traders are wealthy, influential, and power- 
fid; their wealth is derived from their exclusive contltNil over the labour market ^ 
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tbeir influence arises from their power to discharge and hrand with their displea- 
sure all those who depend upon them for an exiiMence ; and their power conusts in 
the use, which, as a hody, they make of their wealth and their influence ; they are 
hard hearted, mean, and unscrupulous ; resorting to and sanctioning acts as a hody, 
which the meanest amongst them would blush to acknowledge as an individual, 
they vainly hope to accomplish by money that which can only be achieved by force 
of argument ; they clamour for discussion in the house of Commons, while they ap- 
propriate the whole of their League fund to so ananging their meetings ihat no dis- 
cussion shall take place ; they rob the poor attd sneer at their poverty ; they cast 
reproaches upon honest, indefatigable, and hard working Chartist lecturers who 
receive thirty shillings a week, while their whole staff live upon the fund extracted 
from the fears of their slaves. Perhaps it is a fact not generally known, that 
Cobden, Bright, and, in short, the whole pioneer corps of this free trade army never 
travel a mile in their vocation, or never eat a meal while on duty, without drawiog, 
and not sparingly, from the slave fund. While in London, they are bountiful and 
generous, and live sumptuously, entertaining, feeding, and rewarding, not only their 
regular forces, but also the clerical and lay volunteer spojiters in their cause. Per- 
haps an illustration of the manner in which the League fund has been raised may 
not be uninteresting. Petidons are presented and subscriptions are said to be given 
as the free will offerings of the starving operatives ; that the signatures to the petitions 
are some forged, and others procured from fear, every man knows, and, that the sab- ' 
scriptions are not tlH free will offerings of . the slave class, the following anecdote 
will prove : — ^The sum of thirty-five pounds was extracted by threats, from thejeaia 
of the hands of one Mr. Whittaker, a manufacturer residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stalybridge. In order to give an increased importance to this 
ji^e gift, Mr. Cobden, as .treasurer to the League fund, was . inrited to 
Mr. Whittaker*s works to receive the blood money. The hands upon the interest- 
inir occasion, were mustered in the mill yard, to receive their disinterested liberator 
with all becoming respect. When the little gathering was handed to the chief, their 
master asked for three cheers for Mr. Cobden, the first appeal was answered by a 
sullen frown, wheA the master again said, '^ Cum, my lads and lasses, waint yea gi* 
three cheers vur Mr. Cobden ? " " Nay," responded one of the most daring of the J 
lasses '* he has our brass and that's all he wants ;" and upon so saying off scampered 
the slave army, leaving the General to review the empty space. 

X^ow as I know that such charges have been denied, it is but right that I should here 
state the facts upon which this anecdote is founded. In the winter of last year, I had 
announced my intention of addressing the operative of Stalybridge, and for this par- 
pose the Town-hall was procured. Prior to my going, I had received several letlen, 
stating the above fact, all agreeing. Upon my arrival at Ashton, a deputation from 
Stalybridge waited ^pon me, and to which deputation T mentioned the circumstance, 
asking them if it was Uue, and to which the reply was, " True, aye, bless you, true 
enoutrh * why they take cards at two-pence and sixpence, and a shilling for ike 
fiobs ; and the overseer tells them, that the employer would like them to take them 
and become members of the association, and they know dammed well what s meant 
by ' would like them,' it means, that if they don't like them they 11 get the walking 
ticket." " But,*' said one, '* if you doubt it, put the question in the Hall to-ni^it, 
and Whittaker's men will answer it." Wellj I narrated the circamitanoe, wocd tor 
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word, as I have written it. I did put it to the meetiiig. Mr. Whiltaker's htatb 
were there, and Mr. Whittaker himself was^ as I am informed and beliere, in Jbcr 
gaRery. I asked him to contradict it ; I asked the men if it was true, and the an Arcr 
was, " Aye, it is true enough, and worse than that too" So much, then^ for lb 
expression of the public mind and the manifestation of public feeling, as exhibited 
in petitions and voluntary contributions; and now let us see the description of mas 
employed by them for the furtherance of their object by the enlightenment of the 
public mind. While they taunt the Chartists with violence, treachery, and mcaii' 
ness, they are ever on the look out for recruits from our ranks, and whose beat 
qualifications are a foul mouth, an easy conscience, and a pliant mind. Their 
lecturers are insolent, violent, and turbulent, because their employers are arroeflent^ 
rebellious, and dissatisfied. 

Upon the other hand, the Chartists only seek that favor for their principles irtiieb 
public opinion, after free discussion, is willing to award to them. So strong is their 
reliance upon rationality, that, as if by common consent, all those of donbtfbl, 
irritable, or suspicious character are expelled by the summary process of general 
censure. The Chartists render a fair account of their conduct, and require a- juaS 
one of the expenditure of their funds. They, though poor, give what they cbm 
contribute to the support of their cause as a free and voluntary gift They have ttf 
hear all the weight of their employer's odium, while they struggle against his w3cs 
and contend for their own principles. To which of the two parties, then, must 
justice award the victory P ThiiV^s a question which time and circumstances alese 
can answer ; but if coming events cast their shadow before, we may (airly infer that . 
the time is fast approaching when sophistry and brute force must give Way to 
widom and moral power. In the accomplishment of this desiiable object I 
endeavoured to perform 'my duty } and while assailed by the vindictive slaadi 
and disappointed scribbler, it will ever be my highest pride and greatest boast iQ be 
able to say, that throughout my life I never travelled a mile at the expense of the 
people — that I have never received the fraction of a fiirthing for any poor services 
that I have rendered to their cause ; and upon the account of my several Ueisanth 
ships, as the administrator of their funds, I stand creditor upon accounts fumisbed^ 
audited, and passed, to the amount of some hundred pounds. Let then, the ili** 
appointed, rave ; the wily, fabricate ; and the unscrupulous publish aught to srf 
dishonour ; this is my answer. I am your faithful, your unpaid, and unpnrcht 
able friend and i^rvant, 

FBARGUS O'CONNOR. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE EVIDENCE. 



It wiU be necessary, in commendi^ upon «ach a bulk of eridence as tbat pub- 
lished in ihe preceding numbers, to keep the mind of the laaier directed more to 
the idassification of that evidence than to a minute consideration of the teatimakj 
of each witness. With this view, I shall arrange the whole under three disciiiet 
beads : I shall divide the whole into three distinct parts : the first comprising whal; 
to. the superficial reader, would appear unimportant, hut, when coupled with cbe 
iar-fetched volunteer declaration of Chief Baron Lord Abinger, atLiveipool, that 
ihe distress of the working classes iras by no means as great or as general as had 
been represented, added to the refusal of the Government to sanctioki any enqvny 
into the condition of the working classes. Under the second head, I shall dispose 
of " the two Government .pais— Griffin and Cartledge ; " and un'der the third, X 
shall review the character of the whole body of evi(^noe. 

The casual reader may not have distinguished the difierenl motives for this pro- 
iM>utto, which were exlubited in dififerent shapes ; one, I have said, and not the 

ast importaot, b^ng.to restore confidence, to silence oomplaint, >and to justify the 
non-interference of Govemmeat* John Brooks, the overlooker of Piatt's works, mrnm 
a mtness wholly unimportant, save and except to establish this paift of the case, and 
npon >a,perusal of his evidence it will be seen, that not only did the Attom^-General 
kbonr hard to extract evidence of the improved wages of the working classes, bat it 
mH be further seen from my cross^xamination of that witness, that he would-fawve 
FiQiugly l^t an exaggerated and erroneous impression upon the -mind of the Conmt 
and the Jury upon this subject. Nay, untU I. pondered fora moment, I felt stsgg^MJL 
myself at the evidence of ibis witness. Let us for a moment consider its bamtig^ 
a»i see what the natural inference would have been had his examination-ia-cUef 
gone to the world uncontradicted. 

Widi gR;at adtoitnass he^oooveyed the impression, t^at all Pla^s hands, lo die 
number of 300, were spinners, receiving from twenty-two shillings the lowest, to 
thirty-six shillings the highest, per week. Now, so nicely balanced are4he arrange- 
ments of the whole manufacturing communis, that the estabtishment of such a 
fact would have gone far to prove that all other masters were giving |» good wages, as 
none can much exceed their neighbours with any prospect of remuneration, while 
the general tendency of such a belief would at once have cut the ground 
under UtA wages' party, and would have thrown the whole onus of the strike, by 
forcible turn-out of the hands, upon the Chartist body. This view of the 
flashed across my mind like. lightning ; and by a perusal of my cfoss-exaonnatioii of 
this witness, which will be found in number two, page 85, it wiD be seen, that of the 
300 hands only 35 were receiving the high rate of wages, and £rom wfaiell entnaooa 



tMwiieni woe wmk, wUk the lemiiDiiig 365 were only rtetMngsomewbeie 
dbont seven sliillmgB and abcpcmce per week. 'These 265 ihen, iasteed of coosd* 
HBItDg a part of the 300, and idio it was intended to be shown had been foreibj^ 
«HDpe)led to leave their work, were actually the dissatisfied propelling power which 
4&md their 36 more fortunate shopmates to '* stop the wheels of Govemmeot." 
•9 It will he further seen , that this witness left the impression upon the minds of all who 
baaid him, that about 300 hands were receiving weekly ^firom 310/. to 320/. over and 
above, and clear of all charges and deductions : that is, that the average earning 
would have been something more than a guinea a week. When pushed, however, 
4ipoii his erosB-examination, this witness was driven to the startling confession, that 
ijbe wages, that is the 310/. or 320/., was the amount paid every fortnight, and not 
temry week. Indeed, so important a feature would this man's uncorreciod evidence 
iiave formed in the case, and such was the impression upon the mind of the 
^Mmed Judge, that he actually took the trouble of calculating the whole question 
effithmeCicaUy, and of sending the result most forcibly and most pointedly to the 
Jttry. And, indeed, I have no hesitation in saying, that had that man's evidence 
^ne to the jury as it was intended it should go, we woald every one have been 
"^miid goihy, and with no small color of justice, upon every count, those for riot 
md all, in '' the monstfk' indictment." Perhaps, however, in no part of the intricate 
^d complicated prooeedings did the learned Judge more powerfully convey to the 
minds of the jury, and through 'them to the country, the impression that he was 
mixious, when not trammelled by the nicdMistinctions of the law of evidence, to 
«mke the investigation as fullf f^r, and searching as it was possible. Those who 
w^re -present while Brooks was giving his testimony, .will doubtless recollect the 
tttutiiling im{>Tession which his exammation-in-chief conveyed to all, and they will 
•alao recollect the change of countenances produced by his amended testimony. 

I now come to consider the character and the value of the testimony of Griffin and 
Oaftledge. Griffin I shall take first. He had been dismissed ffbm my service 
Us ecrirrespondent for ihe Northern Star for Manchester and district ; he was aware 
that he had been dismissed upon the representations of Leach, Campbell, and 
others, for sendii^ incorrect, garbled, and distorted reports of facts i(nd speeches 
<ior insertion in the J^orthem Star, He was aware that the Chartists of Man- 
cheater had for some time previously lodged upon him ^th no small suspicion in 
(SOn^eqaeace of an attempt to turn an important mixed meeting of Trades 
«nd Chartists to free trade purposes. It was a notorious fact, as sworn to by 
tBmoke, that h6 had vowed vengeance against me particularly, and that he cherished 
« fofol and vindictive fieeling against the whole Chartist body for their justifiable 
condemnation of his conduct Indeed, while he denied the use of the threatening 
^^iforda charged against him, he admitted that he had declared that he would 
expose me, and, as the learned Judge very shrewdly observed when summing up 
^6ke evidence, " perhaps that was the exposure, that is the prosecution then going 
«aii,irhieh Griffin had designed as his mode of expostue." Can this man then 
'4mi said to have tone into court as an unbiassed and impartial witness with dean 
'banik? 

But'Bfiatt firom BDyganend motive let us calmly and philosophically examine into 
^ite whole ehaiaeter of this man's evidence. 
. -Jkfiar he had vokBitaared to bteame a Government infom^r, several person 
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^it arrested. Caitledge among tbe rest Grilin is brought befiire the magisirabBS 
fo tnbstaiitiate the whole charge against them^ the weightiest of which was the 
identifieadon of the conference delegates with the Elxecative pkcard. And now 
J most solicit the andivided attention of the reader to this part of the case. Griifiii» 
in his depositions before the magistrates, swore, not hesitatingly, although reluclanllj, 
jet positively, that the corrections in the margin of the placard were in the hand- 
writing of Cartledge. He Ifras led to a belief by Irvin and the authorities that the 
4mly possible means by which the League could be saved from a 4;haige of 
conspiracy was by saddling upon this placard the odium and the crime of having 
l^ven a physical turn to that which was merely intended to have been a moral 
experiment upon the part of the League.^ Here, then, is the plot, and a deqp 
laid one it was. Griffin and Cartledge are both starving ; Cartledge was Griffin's 
jbosom friend, long associated as scribbling companions; each filling officea im 
the Chartist organization, but Cartledge was not accessible to the authorities and 
m^ht have been proof against the intrigues of Griffin, had it not been ibr the 
awkward dilemma and the dangerous position in which he placed him hj 
swearing that the corredions in the margin of the placard were podtivdy in 
his handwriting. It was of all things necessary to win hb way to Cartle4^s 
jnind. I have said that it might not be easy for the authorities to have succeeded 
with Cartledge, but they doubtless laid the scheme which GKffin was to work. 
In all such cases money is the bad man's best auxiliary. The creatures are 
both poor ; and, as a first step, we findTrriffin in his poverty, and not thea uthorities^ 
sending a sovereign to the mother-in-law of Cltrt]e<]ge. We next find hioa 
vuinng his comrade in that cell to which his eridence had consigned him and 
where the conversation which passed may be naturally supposed to have been of 
Ihe following character. *' Well, Cartledge, don't be angry with me, I have bat 
damaged you that I may be your Sariour ; I have sworn that you were the cor- 
lector of the placard while it is known to the authorities that you were the bearer 
of it to the printer, and thus there is no escape for you but to choose between 
l3ae witness box and the transport — The authorities are resolved upon visidng the 
crime with the very highest punishment, my evidence and that of the printer will 
go to establish your guilt upon the most heinous charge, and if you esciqpe witk 
transportation it will be the mildest punishment you can expect." 

What follows this deep Idd plot. We find the two worthies subsequently m 
close communication, no other defendant appealed to but Cartledge, because for noiM 
other had his brother traitor a like regard. With all others whom Ub consideied of 
importance he had some score to settle, some grudge to pay. I had discharged 
liim from his situation. Leach and Campbell he was aware were .the cause of his 
semoval, while the declaration of M'Douall in the conference ** that if Griffim 
vas to report the speeches he would remain silent," was rankling in his mind. 

Let then any impartial man read over the Attorney-General's examination of diat 
^ttess whose testimony it was expected would have developed the whole cater 
and he will be struck, irresistibly struck, with the conriction, that the object of tbB 
Attorney-General in his examination of this witness was to mystify and not t» 
elucidate the case. He examined him to a few and unimportant facts, he extracted 
rom him the admission that be had sworn falsely at Manchester, when he said tbit 
he corrections on the margin of the placard were in the handwriting of CailMge» 
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And then the Attorney-General^ to the utter astonishment of all present, stopt shorjc 
after scarcely any examinadon of this witness whose testimony was looked forward 
to as the foundation of the whole prosecution, whereas it would appear that the 
only ohject in producing him was to contradict upon his oath that which he had 
formerly sworn to. The omission to examine this man to the full notes which he 
Bwore he had taken of the proceedings in conference is a matter of so much im* 
|K>rtance» that I shall treat of it in another place, and at that length which it aa 
justly deserves. 

I now come to a consideration of the evidence of Cartledge, and which, hut for 
sufficient reasons^ should have preceded my remarks upon the evidence of Griffin ; 
•Cartledge/ having been examined on Saturday, and Griffin not till the Monday 
following. This fact of the time at which the two informers were examined, may 
at first sight appear unimportant, while I undertake to show that it forms a most 
important feature in the case. Here, then, is the evidence of Cartledge, and the 
influences under which he gave it with regard to the placard. 

/nrhe ATTORNEY-GEMERAL :~On Tuesday, the 16th, were you in the sho^ 
of Tfeeywood, the printer ? Yes Where was that ? In OldhaoCi -street. How Mt is 
that from Noblett*s P Not far. Did Hey wood put anything into your ha'nds ? A 
xoU of paper, accon^anied by a note ? 

" The JUDGE : — Is Hey wood a defendant ? No, my Lord. Did he desire you 
to take it to any one ? To Doctor M'Douall. 

"The ATTORNEY-GENERAL,— That is, Peter Murray M'Douall ? Yes, 
air. Did he tell you wher^ he (M'Douall) was ? He said I should find him at 
James Leach's. Did you go to Leach's ? Yes. Who did you see there P The 
ahop was full at the time ; I sent for M'Douall, and he came Jown stairs to see me* 
Where did he come from ? From up-stairs. What passed hetween you and 
M'Douall ? I gave him the roll of paper and the note, and told him the note 
vould explain to him what it was. Did he remain with you, or gO away ? He 
vent up -stairs. And how long did he stay? A few minutes. He came down 
aoain. What did he do, or say ? He brought down the same roll of paper, and 
presented it to me, and told me to get it printed at all hazards. Did he say any- 
thing else — who it was for, or anything of that sort P No, he diff not say for whom 
it was. Now, did you open the paper P Yes. Did you know what afterwards 
became of that paper — whether it is in existence or not P I believe it to be burnt^ 
Why ? Because P. M. M'Douall told me so on the night of the 17th/' 

Now, then, there is Cartledge's evidence as to the placard, and wU^t does it 

amount to. Forgetting^ for a moment, that he is on informer, and admitting, for 

argument sake, the truth of the two tutored apprentices of Turner, the printer, is 

there in Cortledg^s evidence sufficieni to convict M'Douall of the authorship of 

that placard ; and, without making his evidence the foundation for the evidence of 

the apprentices, would the evidence of those apprentices without Cartledge's have 

been sufficient to convict M'Douall upon P If, then, it be a iact, that the evidence 

of Cartledge was not only insufficient in itself, aiid 0, from its tendency and hia 

position, it is to be weighed with all just suspicion, it can give no strength to the 

evidence of the apprentices ; and u|)on which reasoning I come to the natural 

conclunon, that the whole bearing of Cartledge's evidence, coupled with the omission 

of the Crown to call the only man who could have given complete testimony as to 

the whole transaction, leads to the probability that Cartledge himself was the author 

of the' placard, corrected the placard, and, subsequently, repudiated the placard^ 

when- such coarse was recommended to him by Griffin as the only means of self^ 

preservation. 
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Now» I pny }K>u calmly to connder tbismm'^'evideiics* He goes intot Bby- 

wood^s riiop. Heywood ghree bim a paper> and tells him to take that paper Is 

MDouall* He does not say that he was to take it back to M'Donal], ba^ that he 

was to take it to M*Douall. It is clear as anything possibly can be, that Carlled^ 

iv«LS not a messenger employed by M*Douall ; for he asks Heywood, where he 

would be likely to find M*DoualL Cartledge, as I was determined j to drag htm 

him, admitted, that for years he and Griffin had been in the habit of writing 

together, and of exchanging scraps, and that the handwriting of one was weB 

known to the other. How, then, in the name of common sense, could Griffin have 

sworn, and mark, with the observation, when pressed, "Mind, you draw Udifrom 

me; I did not tell it willingly" — that the corrections were all in Cartledge's handr 

writing. Perhaps it may not be out of place to observe here, that it is impossible te 

iinagine a greater dissimilarity to exist between the handwriting of Sny two persona 

than will be found by comparing the writing of Cartledge with that of M'DoualL 

M'Douall was the best educated man of the Chartist party then at MancheslBr. 

The party getting up the placard would naturally be atxious that it should appear 

in a creditable style, and hence the desire to submit it to him, and hence his answer: 

'* You must do the best you can with it yourselves, and when it is in print and 

dearly legible I may then suggest any alteration." Which, however, he does not 

appear to have done, Cartledge having undertaken that duty himself. 

But now we come to the all-important consideration of time and fact. Cardedge 
is examined early on Saturday. From his evidence we learn that Heywood was in 
possession of the whole facts of the case. Heywood lives at Manchester. Man- 
chester is within three hours reach of Lancaster by railroad. Forty-eight hoae 
dapse between the examination of Cartledge and the close of the prosecutieB. 
Stmday interv%ned| Griffin was yet to be examined, and " the dies nan " was aQotted 
tt> him for perusal of the whole evidence, and especially of Cartledge*s. Heywood is 
a man of business, al^-ays found at home; Government could have ensured his 
presence. His prs^nce .was proved to be indispejisablt;. The prosecutors did not 
eall him, and yet» we are to infer, that there has been a full, fair, and impartial 
itrveetigadon of this all-important question. Every man who was tried is prepared 
to admit the impartiality with which the proceedings, as far as the Court could mkt 
cognizance, were conducted ; while, at the same time, the fact cannot be withheld, 
that there may be injustice in acts of omission 'a^ well as in (fcts of commission, espe- 
cially when those acts have the efiect of perverting the course of justice, aikd of 
withholding facts necessary for the justification of the accused. 'As the AtKiroey- 
General asked why we did not examine Griffin' tp his notes, so, perhaps, he lOMf 
ask, and with equal plausibility, why we did not call Heywood and examine lamu 
To that, my answer is, that it was no part ofthe duty of the defendants to supply tiM 
omissions or to correct the blunders of the prosecutors. 

I now proceed, under the tliird head, to review the character ofthe whole 
body of evidence — my space is limited, therefore my glance must be superficial. A 
prosecution is instituted, from which the causes that led to all but civil war are ex- 
pected to transpire. Great damage was said to have been done to the property of n 
certmn class, and the defendants were charged with having excited the working claaaea 
u> a performance ofthe mischief by their inflammatory harangues and violent puV* 
ieations. Under those circumstances we were naturally led to the belief that tlit 
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goArers from violence (Iteing the most interested in the preservation of their own 
property and most capable of detailing any damage thai it had suflbred) would have 
Been the best witnesses to prove the first allegation, and that persons of unsuspected 
character, who were present at the various assemblages of the people, would have been 
called to substantiate the second charge. So far Irom this, however, we find a host of 
policemen produced to prove the damage done to other persons' property, while 
we find' the wealthiest iildividuals among the supposed sofihers produced for the de- 
fence, to prove not only that their property was not damaged, but that there was a 
scrupulous d^ure upon the part of the people to evince a respect for life and property 
in the vexy midst of turmoil and disorder. Upon the- character of those witnesses,, 
who were called to substantiate the second charge, I shall make but a very 
ie(w passing observations. Brierly, the second witness called for the pro- 
secudon, after an examination by Sir Gregpry Lewin occupying nearly 
fifteen columns, and a re-ezamination by the Attorney-General, answered every 
tittle of evidence which by possibility could have been brought against the defendaqts 
in support of the second charge. In two columns of a cross-examination of this: 
witness, the reader will perceive that the whole case had been broken down, and that 
the Attorney-General should have instantly abandoned this mad and- precipitate 
prosecution ; and that such was the opinion of some of the counsel for\he prose- 
cution may be gathered from the following letter from Brierly to the [Editor of the 
Jfarthern Star. 

'* I wu the second witnesi caned upon against Fearg^ O'Connor, and fifty-nine other prisonen* 
I tpoke the tralli to the best of mj knowledge, and would not take a bribe. I was called by 
flwg w y Ltwiii a dr— d scamp, and he told ma if I wanted my wagaa, I might go to Feargns 
Q^CowMV for them, and if I did not reta-n homa» he* wonld batfe ma placed among the rest of the 
fiiaaiiera, as he had better given ma iSlOO to luwe ramainad at home, for a d— d scoundrel aa I 
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The evidence of Buckley, the self-convicted barbarian, and of the cracked man 
who foDowed, who swore that his memory was ruined by a brain fever which, for 
a considerable time, had* deprived him of his senses, mqst be read with attention 
and interest From those witnesses we learn that some official had, just before 
their being examined — reed over their depositions to them ; a confession which, of 
itself,, should have induced the Attorney-General, if not U> abandon the case, at 
least to strike out their evidence. I next eome to the evidence of Little, the special 
higji constable of Hyde, and from that the reader will glean the fact, that this 
man actually made out and wrote down a case for the prosecution, and proved 
tea much in his anxiety to catch John Leach, the ** red cat " of Hyde : in 
shorty, that every policeman who was examined evinced feelings . of strong: 
personal animosity against some neighbour Chartist lecturer. Then tha 
evidenee of every policeman, written under excitement in a plain hand, pur- 
porting to be, not the notes taken at the time or a transcript subsequently taken 
from them, but a consecutive narrative of the whole proceedings written at the several 
meetings — not a man in Court believed in the tnitb of a single statement made by 
those more than accomplished, extra-finished reporters. The erasures and addenda 
in Little's composition were so difficult of explanation that the attempt extracted a 
blush even from him. Then the evidence of M'Cabe, the commandant of the bo- 
rough staff— that he was ordered to report all matters of importance, and especially 
the ^q>eeehes of the Chartists, to the authorities, and that, although he came to ^ 
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wkhin ten yards of the tent where I was speaking, he did not take a single note of 
what I said^ because he did not consider it of sufficient importance to their worships. 
Tb^n the evidence of the cabbaging tailor to prove the existence of a committee of 
^ IHihlu: imfety" the greatest feature in the whole prosecution. Then the stunning 
evidence of Wilcox, to' which I beg to direct especial attention, as from it will be 
leanied the true cause of the outbreak. Then, after hearing all the evidence fov 
nearJj five days, the withdrawal of those counts by the At(pmey-General in which 
the defendants were charged with the very offences which the whole body of evidence 
aru intended to prove them guilty of. And lastly, the omission upon the part of 
die crown, to call one single magbtrate or person of character from any one 
of the disturbed districts, while as many of those gentlemen as could be procured 
urere examined for the defence, and each and all triumphantly refuted any single 
fbct sworn to by the guardians of their lives aud properties. And, in conclusion, the 
impression lefl upon the minds of gentlemen of the highest respectability and of 
laige fortune in the county, who, after eight days' patient and anxious inquiry, (I 
jneaa the jury) sent for me after the verdict had been returned, and after I had 
dined, and who, upon my entering tbe room, addressed me thus, through their 
chairmaD : — " Well, Mr. O'Connor, we congratulate you — we'll give you the health 
of the- judge.** They then did me the high honour of drinking my own health, 
aad in responding I said, " But, gentlemen, in my speech I told you that I would 
more highly appreciate the removal of your prejudices, than your verdict of ac- 
qnittml^for lack of evidence. Have I removed them P" " Yes, evei^t one,*' was the 

<nf JLVXMOUS RESPONSE, ** We CONFESS WE HAD STRONG PREJUDICES AGAINST 

90U, BUT Tou HAVE REMOVED THEM ALL.*' This declaration, SO honourable to 
Aem and so cheering and consolatory to me, was more than satisfaction for all 
the legal persecution I had endured had it been a thousand fold ; and, indeed, so 
anxious were these honest upright gentlemeu not to leave a doubt behind, (hat the 
gentleman wbo interrupted Mr. Parkes in tbe reading of his defence, said that 
he merely did so lest the defendant should injure himself. 

I have now run through so much of our case, and shall conclude this branch by 
lendering my pitying thanks to the Government tbat persecuted me — my most 
unqualified praise to the just Judge who tried me, my respect and esteem to the 
gendemen who acquitted me — my love to the valiant crew who refused all invi- 
talions to abandon the tossing vessel that we were embarked in — for tbeir valour in 
the storm and their mildness in tbe calm — for their bearing, their demeanour, their 
doqnence, and their courage ; and my applause to the poor, who ungrudgingly 
aiqypTied the means of defence from their too scanty store ; while of the Pilot (Mr. 
Boberts), and tlie Counsel, I shall speak as they respectively merit in the fitting 
place. 

FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE DEFENDANTS, 

With the Names of the Witne«es who speak to each, also alphabetically arraDged, 

with referenoe to the Judge's charge. 



Tk9fiffur$9fiMowmg the namm qf the DrfendmUt rrfer to the page at which the Judg^e charge 
wiU bejotmd; thefigwree tfler the namee tf the witneeeee, to the page at which 

the eeideneewUl bemetwUh. 



Altken, WiUiam 

BaniuBter, Samuel 
Brierlf , Henry , 
Bucldey, James 
Hai|^, Joseph 

AlIinsoD, James 

Bell, Eobert 
Longson, Abraluun 

Airan, John • 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, William . 

Arthur, James 

Cartledge,- James 
Griffin, William . 

Bairstow, Jonathan. 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, William 
Noblett, Agnes Mary 
Noblett, Thomas . 

Beesley, WilUam . 

Cartledge, James . 
Griffin, William 
Holland, Henry . 
M'Cabe, Grattan 

Booth, William 

Buckley, James 
Little, Joseph 
Rhodes, Thomas 
Scott, John Robinson 

Brooke Robert 

Barker Luke 
Cartledge, James 
Sastwood, Mr* 
Griffin, William . 
Heap, John 
Heap, William 

Brophy, Patrick Murphy 
Brieriy, Henry « 
Cartledge, James 

Campbell, John 

Bell, Robert 
Cartiedge, James . 
Griffin, William 
Noblett, AfBM Mary 



P*ge 



.76 

22 

. 65 

13 

• 

. 116 
53,54,56 

• 

. 127 

. 127 
153 
• 

126 

. 153 

. 120 

. 117 

. 127 

153 

. 312 

. 174 



367 



383 



382 



383 



389 



67 

30 

92 

61 

371,383 
139 
127 
139 
153 
139 
143 



16, 17, 19 
123 

• 

. 116 

126 

. 153 

« 120 



388 



381 



Candelet, George 

Clayton, William 
Hanly, John 
Little» Joseph 

Cartledge, James . • 

Nolle prosequi entered 

Challenger^ Alexander or Sandy 
Bannister, Samuel 
Brieriy, Henry 
Haigh, Joseph 
Oliyer, Jos^ 

Chippendale, Jo^ph 

Clarke, Joseph • 

Cooper, Thomas 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, William 

Crossley, John 

Brierley, Henry 
Buckley, James 

Doyle, Christopher . 
Bell, Robert 
Beswick, Richard 
Cartledge, James . 
Crompton, James 
Griffin, William . 
Moore, WilGam 
Noblett, Agnes Mary 
Noblett, Thomas 

Durham, John . 

Brieriy, Henry 
Buckley, James 
Jamieson, Peter 

Fenton, James 

Brieriy, Henry 
Buckley, James 
Jamieson, Peter 

Fletcher, John 1 

Fraser, Thomas VNoeridence 

Grasby, James J 

Harney, George Julian 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, WDUam . 

HOI, Wiffiam 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, William • 



. 26 

171, 371 

. 27 

370 
. 121 

. 76 
18 
14 

. 73 

387 
386 
• • 

127 
. 153 

388,389 
21 



64 



383 



; 116 

105 
. 128 

48 

. 153 

47 

. 120 

117 

. 388-389 

. 19 

67 

. 177 

. :e^,389 

. 19 

67 

. 177 

. 387 



126 
153 

• 
fl26 
. 153 



383 



383 



. I 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THB DEFENDANTS. 



Hojle, Jobn. 

Soott, Jolin BobiOMA 

JohxiiOD, George 

Brierly, Himry 
Haigh, Joseph 

l4»di| Junes 

BeiwidirBidiHd 
Chambers, Samuel • 
Cartledge, James 
Fairdoogh, Paul 
GrifBn, William 
M'MuUen, Ajchibald 
Noblett, Agnes Maiy 
Noblttt, Thomas 
Stttton, Thomas 

Leach, John 

Brierly, Hemy 
Buckley, James • 
Cartledge, James 
Clayton, William . 
Griffin, William 
Hanly, John 
Little, Joseph 
Moore, William 
Sadler, Joseph 

Lees, Bobert 

Maiden, Matthew 
Turner, Samuel 

Lewis, John 

Cooper, Joe 
Le^, Henry . 
Newton, Bobert . 
Bhodes, Thomas 
Bothwell, James . 

Lomaz, John, no evidence 

M'Caitney, Bernard 
Cartledge, James 
Fryar, Nathan 
Griffin, WUliam 
Hanly, John 
Nasmyth, George 
Noblett, Agnes Mary 
Bowe, George ; 

M'Douall, Peter Murray 
Barlow, George 

Ben, Bobert 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, William 
Noblett, Agnes Mary 
Noblett, Thomas ' 
Sutton, Thomas 

Mahon, Thomas 

Brierly, Henry 
Buckley, James- . 

Massey, John, no crideBoa 




133 

61 

at- 

14 
IQft 



asD 



. 126 
320 

. 153 

120 

. 117 

138 

383,386,389 

22 
. 64 

127 

. 126 

153 

. 167 

2f 

.47' 

48 

• ooo 

172 
. 100 

371,388 

. 90-91 

148 

. 148 

94-149 

. 178 

387 

383,385 

127 

98 

153 

167 

98 

. 120 

99 

380,382 
. 137 
115 
123 
153 
. 120 
116 
138 



19 
67 



d 



388 



387 



Mooney, JamM 

G««l«d^ Jmi 

GriiBn, WiUjam. 
wUttsm, ^uues 



^ 



Cartledge, James . 
Fryar, Nathan . 
GriiBn, WmSiun. 
Hanlx, John . 

Nkamyth, George 
'Mrman, John 

Cartledge, Jhmes 
Griffin, William 
O'Connor FWgus 

Ardell, John 
Bell, Bobert 
Brooke, Titos S. Jvau 
Cartledge, James 
Drake, William 
Parr, John 
Griffin, William 
Halliday, James • 
Hindley, James 
'nollkmd, Henry 
Noblett, Afnes Mary 
Noblett, lliomas 
. Pray, J. Clark 
Scholeiield, WOliam 
Otley, Richard 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, ^^lliam 
Parkes, Skmuel 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, William 
Pilling,Bkhard 

Brieriy, Henry . 
Bnckley<» James 
Longson, Abrahsm 
Oliver, Joseph 
Turner, Samud •. 
Wilcox, James 
Pitt, Thomas 

Nolle proitqni entered 
Acquitted under the 
the Court 
Bailton, Thomas 

Cartledge, James 
Griffin, William 
Bamsden, Bobert • • 

Ross, David, no evidence offisred 
Scholefidd, James 

Bell, Robert 
Brook, John 
Cartledge, James 
CockshottyJohfe 
Griffin, William . 
Hanly, Jobs • 



. 127 
• 153 

. 173 

383,385 

122,127 

97 

153 

167 

97 



127 

153 
373,375,381 

321 

115 

319 
> 127 

HI 

380 

153 

319 

U5 

.m 
120 

. U7 

318 



127 
153 



. 126 
. 153 

17,18 

65 

54467 

. 73 

100 

145 



121 
of 

125 
• 

127 

153 



383 



387 



116 
311 
1E7 
312 
153 



▲LPHABBTICAL LIST OF THE DEFENDANTS. 



F^ 



Northoote, John 


• 


310 




SchoIflfiflUi WiUiw 


•• 


a» 




8i%olefield, WillUm 




■ 




Nolle pro9€qu$ entered 


• 


121 




Verdict of aoqmttal 


• 


185 




Skerington, James 


« 


• 




Cardedge, Jamee 


• 


127 




Griffin, WiUiam 


• • 


153 








387 


Slepheiuon, Waiiun 


• 


388-389 


firierly, Henry 


18-19-22 




BnoUey, James 


• 


64 




Jamieson, Peter 


• 


177 




little, Joseph 


« 


29 




atorah, Thomas 


• 




389 


Bnerly, Henry • 


• 


17 





P«ge 
385 



386 



Taylor, Frederick Angiistas . 

HaalryJQhtt .. 167 

Soott, John Robinson 61 

WUde, John • • • 

Brierly, Henry 22 

Buckley, James .68 
Veidict of acqnittal takenSl, 125 

Nolle protequientand 121 

Woodroffe, William 385-386 

Hugh, Joseph 13-U 

Hanly, John ; 167 

Woolfenden, Albert 965«d86 

Brieriy, Henry . 23 

Bnckley, James • 67 

Heidy,JMm • . 167 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OP WITNESSES, 

WITH THE PAGE AT WHICH THEIR STIDBNCB WILL BE FOUMOu 



Page 

Arddl, John, derk 321 

BannUter, Samae),^hiefreonfltebl« of police, 

IVcston . ... .76 

Barker, Lake, scboolmwter . « 139 

Barker, William, journeyman tailor 177 

Barlow, Georfe, an apprentice 137 

Barrington, Thomas, goTemor of Stockport 

workhouse . 45 

Beattie, Thomas, called but not examined . 39 
Bell, Robert, extra policeman . 115 

Bentley, William, policeman . • . [64 
Beswick, Richard, chief superintendent of 

police, Manchester. 104 

Bradshaw, James, millowner . 89 

Brierlj, Henry, factory operatiTe 16 

Brook, John, cabinetmaker . 311 

Brooke, Titus S. Jan., druggist . 319 

Brook, John, book-keeper and manager to 

Mr. Piatt . . .83 

Buckley, James, . . 61 

Cartledge, James . 121—125 

Chambers, Samuel, carpenter . 320 

Chappell,a]4^rman George Boyle 316 

Clayton, William, constable . 26 

Cockshott, John, butcher • 312 

Cooper, Joe, cottoU'Spinner ... 90 
Crompton, James, constable of Stockport . 48 

Drake, William ' . . m 

Eastwood, Mr., solicitor . . 139 

Fairclough, Paul, fruiterer 320 

Fair, John, steward to Mr. O'Connor . ib. 

Faraday, Silvester, constable 63 

Fryar, Nathan, blacksmith . 97 

GriiBn, William, reporter . , 153 

Haigh, Joseph, milkman . . ]3 

Halliday, James, spinner • , 319 

Hanley, John, reporter '. . 166 

Heap, John, constable • • 139—144 

Heap, William, late farmer . . 143 
, Hibberi^ Joseph, derk to the Magistrates of 

Btyde . 82--95 

Hindley, James, driver of a fly . 115 

Holland, Henry, block cutter . . 312 

I, Peter, tailor . . 176 



Kershaw, James, mayor of Manchester . 317 

Lees, Henry 148 

Little, Joseph, special high constable of 

Hyde . . .27,96 

Longson, Abraham, police constable of Stock- 
port . . S3 

M'Cabe, Grattan, superintendent of pofioa 

at Burnley . . 174 

M'Mullen, Arcjdbald, inspector of Mandiei- 

ter police force . 101 

M«den, Matthew. conatablejofAahton . 172 

Moore, William, dresser 46 

Nasmyth, George, occupier of Bridgewate» 

forge .97 

Newton, Robert, deputy constable of Ashton 

under Lyne 14S 

Newton, Samuel • • ITS 

Noblett, Agnes Mary 1211 

Noblett, Thomas . . U6 

Northcote, John, Printer . 310 

OliTcr, Joseph, oTcrlooker at Robinson't 

mill ... 73 

Potter, Sir Thomas, magistnte of Mandiet- 

ter . . .313 

Pray, Isaac Clarke . 318 

Rhodes, Henry, steam-loom weayer 179 

Rhodes, Thomas, cotton manu&ctnrer 92, 142 

Roberts, George, book-keeper • 172 

Rothwell, James • 178 

Rowe, George, coachman • • 92 

Sadler, Joseph, police officer 41 

Scholefield, William, schoobnaster . 308 

Scott, John Robinson 61 

Shepherd, Edwin, superintendent of polioe 

at Blackburn . 152 

Shepley, Samuel, cotton spinner • 147 

Storack, Charles, a designer • 174 

Sntton, Thomas, an apprentice . . 138 

Taylor, Rer. Jno. • • 21 

Tliorpe, Issachar, manager of print-wocks 175 
Turner, Samud, fiurmer • . 100 

Whittam, James • • 173 

YfUaoJL, James • « • * 144 



INDEX 



TO THX PEIVCIFAL MATTERS REFERRED TO IX THE FOREGOING REPORT; 



ABan^mf John, Evidence against him 

Acquittal of ^ . • 264 

Atb«rtoot Mr., OhJection urged by him 
against the Examination of Cart- 
ledge . .124 
Speech of, in defence of Fenton and 
Stei^ieason . 217 

Attonef-Gcneral, The, opening Speedi of 3 
Answer to Objection raised against t^ 
the Examination of Cartledge . 124 
Reply of . 328 

Barnes, Mr., Speecb of, in defence of Scheie- 

field # . .199 

Bairstow, Jonathan, Speech of 271 

Seesley, William, Speech of . 264 

Brooke, Robert, Papers taken from him 

whenarnsted 141,142 

CartledgCf James, Argnment on his being 
admitted as a witness for prose- 
cation • . 121-125 
' NoUe proaqvi oktatd • • 121 
Aoqfoitted by direction of the Court 125 ' 

DcffBndants, list of 2 

Doyle, Christopher, Speech of * . 266 

Dundas, Mr., objection taken by him to the 

examination of Cartledge • 121 
His speech on behalf of Robert 
Brooke • • 184 

Evening Starnewspaper, Extract from, read 134 
Haxiiey, George Julian, Speech of . 231 

Runt's Monument, placard announcing 
opening of 



P««e. I Page. 

257 I Lancashire, Sootii, Address of the delegates 

oi ' .134,136 

Leach, James, Speech of . .277 

Lewis, John, Letters from, read 149, 150 

M'Cartney, Bernard, Speech of . 257 

McOubrey, Mr., Speech of in Behalf of 

Mooney and Aitkin . .229- 

Murphy, Mr., Sergeant : His speech on be- 
half of M'Douall, .Railton; and 
Durham 209 

National Charter Association, Addressed the 

ExecntiTe Committee of . 96 

Northern Star newspaper, Extracts from 

put in andread . 113, 321, 328 - 

>. 

O'Connor, Feargus, Objection made by him 
to Cartledge's eridence being re- 
ceived . 124 

Complaint made by him against 
Irwin . ,151 

Hia speech in defence • 285 

Otley, Richard, Speech of • . •245 

Pilling, Richard, Speech of • . 248 

ntt, Thomas, Nolle pmequi entered for . 121 

Acquitted by direction of &e Court 125 
Proclamation, The Queen's . 32 

Rolfe, Baron Mr., Letter to . • i 

His opinion on the right to gT«mWi^ 

Cartledge ... 125 

His note of the objection raised tofts 

examination . • xb. 

Summing up of • . 357 



107 



Placaidpostponingsame 108,309-10 sdwkfidd, William, i«i/te|^«»«i entered 121 



IndicCmenty abstraotof • 

copy of • • 

Introduction t 

Irwin»Mr., CemplalBt made against Urn 

Joknflon, George, Speech of « 

Acyuttal of • • 

JuryyTheyNameiof • • 



215-16 
352-6 

• T. 

151 

255 
. 256 



Acquitted by direction of. the 
Court , , .125 



ThonUmt John, Aoqpittal of 



Wilde, John, Verdict of acquittal taken 
NoUeproiequi entered • 
Acquitted by direction of the Court 125 



• 81 

• 121 



1 WooUbodeD, Alberti HisspeicfaiBdcfeiiot 276 
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LIST OF PLACES. 



Al which Meetings, Sec, were held, wiib the names of the Witnesses, and page of 

the Bepozt at which their evidence will be fooad. 



Atkitm^vnder^Lyne.^Bnarlf, 21 ; Haigh, 13 ; 
Maiden, 172; Nawton, 173; Storack, 174; 
Taiii«r» KM); WUeozrlM. 

Baet^.— Faraday, 63. 

AwtM^One.— Haap, William, 143. 

BioekbUlm.-Shephatdf 152. 



flifife.— Bricrly, 16, 21; BaeUey,66; Claiton, 
tt; Hibbert, 82; littk, 27, 31, 96. 






JBndgewaterFimHdrp oMr VPara^.—Naamytfa, 
97; Vtjw, 97, 9B, 

Brooltfieldfktn GAmm^.— Shepley, 147 ; Rhodea, 
92. 

BKm/ey.— Hdllaiid, 812; M'Ctiie, 174. 

08r/«^(N».^Wliitta]ii, 173. 

Osve^ M« ^(MaMilir.^Brfariy, 20. 

CAnr/et/otm Jf«e/ii^ HoMM.— Haigh, 13; ^Hl- 
COS, 145. 



IfanoAcf/er.— Beswick, 104; CaHlaaia, m; 
CbaiipeU, 316; OriSn, 164; KatdyM^, )17( 
MlinlUai, 101, 1(M ; Potfisr, 313. 

Marple near iS/ocitpor/.^Moofe, 46; Crovp- 
ton«48. 



%AfAam.— CarUadge, 121. 
4 OrekMfd Tk9 (MVca<»%>.-^BHBailar, 96. 
Pao* JPbret/ Gimrf.— Crompton, 49. 
Pre«/(Mi.— Bannister, 76. 
JfocAd'ole.— Babtley, 64. # 
Ajsylon.-^Soott, 61. 



OUnffor/^near Gteia»ir.^* C aopar, 99. 

C9ia«.— Holland, 312. 
iXi//ofi.— Bothwell, 178. 



•■ 



dE)afiloii.^B«cUey, 66. 

l>Mi(tfi{^2i.— Brierley,17; 01iTar,73; Rhodes, 
179; Thorpe, 176. 

"Meel^f^Trynr) 98; Naamytfa,97. 

•C^loMQip.— Brierly,;'23; Cooper, 00; ttothweU, 
178. 



^MifMdif4.^BmAf, 16, 22; Bi«oka, 85; 
Bucklex, 64, 65 ; JamieM»,19&; tlHspa, IM^ 

^/oe^port.— BaiTington, 45^ Bradahmr, 189; 
CnnnptDD, 48 ; Longson, 'S3. &) ; SaSler. 
41. 






GrmH^JIoia J'WMr.-»B«awi«k,.]4M4 M'MnUen, 
C 1025 Turner, 100. • 

OM^, 2T»t.-Brierty,lB, 1»,-«),1S2 ; Buckley, 67. 

i 
USba/'GrMii.—OUver, 73. ' 

19S»<< 2Wii.^^Tiinier, 100. 



3!l4icit«r't Groimif or Fotmdrff.^ 
Haigh, 13, 14; OUver, 74; 
Wiloox, 144. 



IToibiorKlaii.— Heapf John, 144; Heap»W!IBaB» 
143. 



Waierioo Road near Stockport,'^. 



f-fi?" 



^; Baokley, 64| UMi, «, 91^ 
92,94. 



ERRATA. 



2. 7ih line from top, 1st and 2Qd oolnmn — 
for ^ Baxrstowi John/ read * fiairstow, 
Jonathan.' — For ' Morria, Darid,' read 
* Moniaon.' 

18. 7th Hne from top, 2nd oolnmn— tmJ 
'Iliere is an end of yonr point, Mr. 
Dondaa.' • ^ 

25. 17ih line, 2nd colnmn— insert 'Mr. 

O'CONNOR :— ThU, my Lord,' «cc. 
30. 5 linea from bottom, Ist colnmn— insert 

' Mr. POLLOCK :— Who spoke,' &c. 
35. 18 linea from bottom, 1st colnmn— insert 

' Mr. O'CONNOR :— What day,' &c 

26. 5th line, 2nd column — read * one of the 

first. When Sawyer and me went np 
stairs, they dissolved,' &c. 

57. Line 44, 2nd colnmn— insert *Mr. DUN- 
DAS ^-My Lord,' &o. 

70. line 16, 1st oolnmn— insert ' Mr. DUN- 
DAS .—Were yon,' &c. Line 1, 2nd 
colnmn— -for ' yoor ' read * that.' \ 

106. Line 18, 1st colnmn— ioMtt' The ATTOiU> 
NEY-OENERAL :— ' Yon took, also,' 
&c. 

119. Line 26, 1st colnmn— * The JUDGE:— 
Who is that? Mr. O'CONNOR:— 
Christopher Doyle.' 

127. Line 16, 1st colnmn—' The ATTOR- 
NEY-GENERAL:- Who also were 
present? Mr. O'CONNOR: — Mr. 
Hill,' ace. Line 43, 2nd colnmn—' Who 
■eoonded, &c. Mr. O'Connor.' 

132. line 35, 2%^ colnmn— New paragraph :— 

Mr. O'CONNOR :— A, &c. 

133. Liae 27, 1st oolnmn— for 'sent' read 

'saw.' 
140. Line 26, 2nd colnmn— for ' not ' read * no 

donbt.' 
143. line 32, 2nd oolnmn— read ' Did yon giro 

np forming or did it give up you ? ' 
146. Line 41, 1st oolnmn— for ' Highley ' read 

'Shipley.' Line 42, 1st colnmn— for 

' Highley ' read ' Hildyard.' 

148. UoM llf 2nd colnmn— for ' indited \ read 
* indicted.' Line 12, 2nd colnmn— for 
< Leech 'reodf' Lewis/ 



Page 
162. 

166. 



177. 
188. 
196. 

207. 
217. 
241. 

0O«F. 

370. 

371. 
372. 

374. 



line 48, 1st colnmn— insert ' Mr. O'CON- 
NOR :— But to which,' &c. 

line 42, 1st oolnmn— for 'Stanley' read 
'Hanly.' line 47, Glnsert—' The WIT- 
NESS :— My Lord,' &c. 

line 9, 2nd oolnmn — for ' sowing ' read 
'sewing.' 

lines 46-54, 2nd cohtmn— for ' Mr.' read 
'Mc' 



line 40, 1st colnmn — for 'wip' read 
'whip.' line 14, 2nd colnmn— new 
paragraph, ' I beliere it is,' &c. 

Line 26, 2nd oolnmn- for 'votes' read . 
' notes.' 

Iine9, 1st oolnmn— for ' James and ' read 
' James Fenton and.' 

Last line, 1st colnmn — for ' detached ' read 
' attached.' line 9, ^d column— for 
' that 'read' than.' j 

line 4 from bottom, 2nd colnmn— for ' p.9' 
read * p. 115.' Last line, 2nd cohunn*- 
' pp. 10, 15,' read ' pp. 115, 116.' 

Line 1, 1st column— for ' p. 28 ' read'p* 
120.' 

Line 42, 2nd column— for ' for ' read * for.' 

line 33, 1st oolnnm— for 'p. 104 ' read 
' p. 179.' 

The following passage " I must say I ne- 
ter heard much of .Mr. O'Connor's 
speechea in that place — (the House of 
Commons) — ^where I onoe sat with him. 
At some public meetings out of doors I 
may haye heard him, but I must take 
my aooonntof his speeches from the eri- 
denc^," has been by some means wholly 
transposed— it should readtkoB : — ' The 
learned Judge said, that although he had 
not heard any of the public baninguea of 
Mr. O'Connor, yet, as an appeal had been 
made to him, he must say, that he had 
heard hia speeches in another plaoe^ 
which always appeared to be charac- 
by seal and energy.' 
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